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UNCONSCIOUS FANTASY AND 
DISTURBANCES OF CONSCIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


BY JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


The role of unconscious fantasy in mental life has been recog- 
nized as of primary importance in psychoanalytic theory and 
Clinical practice from the very beginning. Expressing the ful- 
filment of unconscious wishes, such fantasies were recognized 
by Freud as the common basis of dreams and the symptoms of 
hysteria (25, 28). He showed how hysterical attacks proved to 
be involuntary daydreams breaking in upon ordinary life. He 
had no doubt that such fantasies could be unconscious as well 
as conscious, Under favorable circumstances, it was possible to 
account for otherwise inexplicable disturbances of conscious 
experience in terms of the intrusion of an unconscious fan- 
tasy. The example he gave involved an upsurge of affect. He 
reported how a patient burst into tears, without apparent 
cause, while walking on the street. Thinking quickly, she came 
to realize that she had been involved in an elaborate, sad, and 
romantic daydream. Except for the psychotherapeutic experience 
in which she was involved at the time, the awareness of the 
fantasy and of its connection to her otherwise unaccountable 
outburst of emotion might have eluded her completely. Ob- 


servations of this kind have since formed part of the experience 


of every practicing psychoanalyst. 

Freud went on to demonstrate other ways in which the drives 
may find discharge by way of the intrusion of unconscious 
fantasies upon ordinary conscious experience (31). These may 
not only influence daily activity, as part of the psychopathology 
of everyday life, but they may also become part of the char- 
acter. Certain hysterical persons may express their fantasies not 
as symptoms; they may instead consciously realize them in ac- 
“Abraham A. Brill Memorial Lecture presented before the New York Psy- 
choanalytic Society, November 24, 1963- 
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tion and by doing so bring about assault, attacks, and sexual 
aggressions. The masochistic character, Freud noted, may rep- 
resent the repetitive translation into action of a persistent, un- 
conscious fantasy with a relatively fixed mental content, 
namely, the fantasy of being beaten. He said, ‘People who har- 
bour phantasies of this kind develop a special sensitiveness and 
irritability toward anyone whom they can include in the class 
of fathers. They are easily offended by a person of this kind, 
and in that way (to their own sorrow and cost) bring about the 
realization of the imagined situation of being beaten by their 
father’ (3z, p. 195). In the situation just described, the patient 
may be seen as operating on two levels of mental activity, i.e., 
he responds inappropriately to realistic events because he mis- 
construes them in terms of an unconscious fantasy. 

Many authors have written of the intrusion of unconscious 
fantasy into conscious experience, apart from symptom-forma- 
tion, dreams, and the psychopathology of everyday life. Anna 
Freud, for example, demonstrated the connection between so- 
cial maladjustment, delinquency, and distorted ego function- 
ing, on the one hand, and the effects of repressed masturbation 
fantasies on the other. She described cases in which the struggle 
against masturbation is abnormally successful and in which 
masturbation is totally suppressed. ‘As a result, the masturba- 
tion phantasy is deprived of all bodily outlet, the libidinal and 
aggressive energy attached to it is completely blocked and 
dammed up and eventually is displaced with full force from the 
realm of sex life into the realm of ego activity. Masturbation 
phantasies are then acted out in dealing with the external 
world, which becomes, thereby, sexualized, distorted and mal- 
adjusted’ (23). In a clinical communication (5), I described 
how such a process resulted in a transient change of identity 
and social role in a hysterical patient during adolescence. This 
transformation took place shortly after she had voluntarily sup- 
pressed all masturbatory activity. Her fantasies, until that time, 
were masochistic in nature. They were fantasies in which she 
imagined herself working for a harsh employer who subjected 
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her to many indignities, culminating in humiliating sexual re- 
lations. After she abruptly stopped masturbating, she left 
home, wandered through a public park, avoided being picked 
up by a seedy-looking man, and finally accepted a job as a do- 
mestic, assuming the name of the Negro servant who had re- 
cently been employed by her parents. 

In what has been said so far, we can see how Freud first de- 
lineated the role of unconscious fantasies in symptoms, dreams, 
and- parapraxes. There are other ways, however, in which un- 
conscious fantasies affect mental life. My purpose in this com- 
munication is to focus on other less familiar manifestations of 
the influence of the unconscious fantasy. 


It would seem that a concept so well founded clinically and 
so much a part of the body of our theory would long since have 
ceased to be a problem for psychoanalysts. This is not the case 
however. Freud called attention to some of the difficulties in- 
volved in the idea of unconscious fantasies. Methodologically, 
the difficulty arises from the fact that such fantasies, although 
unconscious, are composed of elements with fixed verbal con- 
cepts. In addition, these fantasies have an inner consistency, 
i.e., they are highly organized. According to the topographic 
theory such attributes are alien to unconscious processes. They 
are associated with preconscious derivatives which operate ac- 
cording to the laws of the secondary process. Freud stated this 
succinctly. ‘Among the derivatives of the Ucs. instinctual 
impulses . . . there are some which unite in themselves char- 
acters of an opposite kind. On the one hand, they are highly 
organized, free from self-contradiction, have made use of every 
acquisition of the system Cs. and would hardly be distinguished 
in our judgement from the formations of that system. On the 
other hand, they are unconscious and are incapable of becom- 
ing conscious. Thus qualitatively they belong to the system 
Pcs., but factually to the Ucs.... Of such a nature are those 
phantasies of normal people as well as of neurotics which we 
have recognized as preliminary stages in the formation both of 
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dreams and of symptoms and which, in spite of their high de- 
gree of organization, remain repressed and therefore cannot be- 
come conscious’ (30, pp. 190-191). These were among the con- 
siderations which led Freud to the conclusion that accessibility 
to consciousness is not a reliable criterion on which to erect 
psychic systems. The passage cited above was indeed an adum- 
bration of the structural hypothesis. 

Within the structural hypothesis, however, many questions 
remain to be resolved concerning unconscious fantasies. This 
was brought out by Beres who wrote the most recent review of 
the problem. He states: ‘In clinical work psychoanalysts have 
found the concept of unconscious fantasy to be a working tool 
of great value, if not indispensable. When we attempt to un- 
derstand it theoretically, we are faced with difficult questions, 
some at present unanswerable. Paradoxically, the state of con- 
sciousness appears to be of secondary importance in the un- 
derstanding of fantasy, its formation, and structure. Of greater 
significance are the cathectic shifts, the structure of mental con- 
tent, the relation to verbalization and imagery, and the role of 
other ego functions—especially the synthetic or organizing func- 
tion’ (15, pp. 326-327). He states it is difficult to conceptualize 
unconscious mental content but that the unconscious fantasy 
is devoid of imagery or verbal concepts and that verbalization 
enters only during the process of making the fantasy conscious. 

Thus it would appear that unconscious fantasies embarrass 
our methodology. The evidence is clear that such fantasies do 
exist but precisely where is one to place them in our conceptual 
frame of reference? What is their nature and in what form do 
they exist? Are they merely vehicles for the instinctual energies 
of the id or do the other components of the psyche, the ego and 
the superego, play a role in their formation? How high a degree — 
of organization can we ascribe to unconscious fantasy? : 

A further purpose of this communication is to attempt to an- 
swer these questions from an examination of pertinent clinical _ 
material. It is my impression that a clearer understanding of — 
the functioning of the mind may be achieved from examining — 
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the role that certain aspects of unconscious fantasy play in 
mental life, 

Before we proceed let me make clear how the term fantasy is 
used in this paper. It is used in the sense of the daydream. Our 
understanding of the role of the unconscious fantasy has been 
hindered greatly by drawing too sharply the line of distinction 
between unconscious and conscious. It would be more useful, 
in my opinion, to speak in Brenner's terms of different mental 
contents which are fended off with a greater or lesser measure of 
countercathectic force (17). In other words, ease of accessibil- 
ity of a particular mental representation to consciousness may 
vary. The appearance in consciousness of a fantasy or of a de- 
rivative expression of a fantasy is governed by the same rules 
that apply to the emergence of any repressed material, i.e., it 
depends upon the balance between the cathectic potential and 
the opposing, repressing forces. The specific way in which un- 
conscious fantasies influence conscious experience depends on 
several factors: the nature of the data of perception, the level 
of cathectic potential, and the state of the ego’s functioning. Of 
the ego's functioning, reality testing, defense, adaptation, and 
integration are most significant. How the interplay of these 
factors determines the mental products which finally emerge 
will be considered in the light of clinical examples. 


Some general comments on the phenomena under consider- 
ation are in order. Instead of unconscious fantasies, it would 
be more appropriate to speak of unconscious fantasy function. 
The purpose of this variation in terminology is to emphasize 
a very important point, namely that fantasy activity, conscious 
or unconscious, is a constant feature of mental life. In one part 
of our minds we are daydreaming all the time, or at least all the 
time we are awake and a good deal of the time we are asleep, 

The private world of daydreams is characteristic for each in- 
dividual, representing his secret rebellion against reality and 
against the need to renounce instinctual gratification ( 27). 
Fantasy reflects and contains the persistent pressure emanating 
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from the drives (5, ro). In earlier communications (4; 5» 9, 
I0, 11), I have described the hierarchy of fantasy formations 
in the mental life of each individual. Fantasies are grouped 
around certain basic instinctual wishes. Each group is com- 
posed of different versions or editions of the fantasy, each ver- 
sion indicating how at different stages of development the ego 
attempted to integrate the instinctual wishes with moral con- 
siderations and with reality. The same wish may find ex- 
pression in various fantasies of which some may be pathogenic 
by virtue of the intrapsychic conflict which they engender, 
while others may occasion no conflict whatsoever. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, the more recently organized fantasy ex- 
pressions are usually readily accessible to consciousness without 
provoking anxiety reactions. The most primitive fantasy ex- 
pressions may be barred from consciousness by the defense func- 
tion of the ego. Every instinctual fixation is represented at 
some level of mental life by a group of unconscious fantasies. 
The specific expressions in conscious mental life of a fixation 
or of a repetitive trauma may be traced to the ever-present, dy- 
namic potentiality of the specific details of that individual's 
unconscious fantasy activity to intrude upon his ordinary ex- 
perience and behavior. 

While it is true that the world of daydreams is individual 
and largely idiosyncratic, there is nonetheless a certain com- 
munality of elements in the fantasy life from one individual to 
another. Communality is the result of similarities of biological 
endowment and developmental experiences. The communality 
of the fantasy life is more pronounced in members of the same 
cultural or social group or of any group of individuals whose 
early childhood experiences are patterned more or less in the 
same way and who share a common tradition. The element of 
communality establishes the empathic base which makes pos- 
sible communication and empathy, and at a higher level of 
mental organization it is an indispensable aspect of such group 
phenomena as religious experience and the enjoyment of ar- 
tistic creations (12, 73). 
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The concept of persistent unconscious fantasy activity may 
be used to elucidate certain elements of language, with regard 
to both general and individual usage. Sharpe wrote as follows: 
‘Metaphor fuses sense experience and thought in language. The 
artist fuses them in a material medium or in sounds with or 
without words. . . . When dynamic thought and emotional 
experiences of the forgotten past find the appropriate verbal 
image in the preconscious, language is as predetermined as a 
slip of the tongue or trick of behavior. Metaphor, then, is per- 
sonal and individual even though the words and phrases are 
not of the speaker's coinage. The verbal imagery corresponding 
to the repressed ideas and emotions, sometimes found even in 
a single word, will yield to the investigator a wealth of knowl- 
edge’ (47). In my own experience, and in some of the examples 
to be given, I have found the examination of metaphor to lead 
directly to concrete representations of an unconscious fantasy. 
Metaphor constitutes an outcropping into conscious expression 
of a fragment of an unconscious fantasy. The æsthetic effective- 
ness of metaphor in literature is derived, in large measure, from 
the ability of metaphorical expression to stimulate the affects 
associated with widely entertained, communally shared un- 
conscious fantasies (40, 46). 

The fact that the analysis of metaphorical expressions may 
lead associatively to repressed fantasy material comes as no 
surprise to the analyst, versed as he is in dream interpretation. 
It is a well-known technical rule that the words and adjectival 
phrases which the patient uses to describe a dream are to be 
considered part of the dream proper and may be used as a point 
of departure for eliciting associations. When patients charac- 
terize their dreams as ‘vivid’, ‘eerie’, ‘consisting of X number of 
parts’, etc., we customarily treat these elements as part of the 
manifest dream. The insight which we gain thereby enables us 
to infer unconscious mental content. Thus in metaphor, as in 
dreams, a single phrase or expression may be the conscious rep- 
resentative of unconscious fantasy activity. Later in this pa- 
per, I hope to demonstrate how the same principle may be 
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applied to the analysis of alterations of how one experiences 
the external world and even how one experiences the self. Very 
often the words which the patient uses to characterize such states 
represent, in the same way as does metaphor, a derivative of 
unconscious fantasy activity, 


There is a mutual and reciprocal effect of the pressure of 
unconscious fantasy formations and sensory stimuli, especially 
stimuli emanating from the external world. Unconscious fan- 
tasy activity provides the ‘mental set’ in which sensory stimuli 
are perceived and integrated. External events, on the other 
hand, stimulate and organize the re-emergence of unconscious 
fantasies. In keeping with its primitive nature, the basic fan- 
tasy is cathected with a highly mobile energy, and presses for 
gratification of the sort which Freud characterized as tending 
toward an identity of perception. The pressure may affect many 
of the functions of the ego. Derivatives of fantasies may influ- 
ence ego functions, interfering, for example, with the neutral 
processes of registering, apperceiving, and checking the raw 
data of perception. Under the pressure of these influences, the 
ego is oriented to scan the data of perception and to select dis- 
criminatively from the data of perception those elements that 
demonstrate some consonance or correspondence with the la- 
tent, preformed fantasies (42), 

Situations of perceptual ambiguity facilitate the foisting of 
elements of the life of fantasy upon data of perception. This 
plays a very important role in such experimental situations as 
the Rorschach test and subliminal sensory stimulation (21). 
Kris noted the importance of ambiguity in the æsthetic ex- 
perience (40). This feature is related to the fact that the lack 
of specificity of elements in a work of art makes it possible to 
stimulate a wider range of unconscious fantasy activity. In this 
context, sensory stimuli become significant, but not because of 
their indifferent or inconsequential nature, as is supposed to be 
the case in the day residue and the dream. On the contrary, the 
perceptual data which facilitate the emergence of unconscious 
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fantasies are effective precisely because they are not indifferent, 
because they contain elements which correspond to features 
already present in the preformed unconscious fantasies. This 
interplay between the inner mental set, which is determined by 
the fantasy life and the stimuli afforded by experience, is a 
complex of interactions that can be expressed at another level of 
conceptualization in the language of electronics, in terms of 
reciprocity of signal and feed-back. 
| When the cathectic potential of the fantasy activity is high, 
under appropriate circumstances the pressure for discharge may 
organize and structure the data of perception into illusions, 
misconceptions, and parapraxes. Thus, for example, a patient 
in a very angry mood, occasioned by an altercation with an 
| authority figure and entertaining fantasies of revenge, reported 
f the following illusion. While crossing the street on the way to 
i the session, out of the corner of his eye he saw a sign in bold 
red letters which read, ‘murder’. When he looked again he saw 
that the sign actually read, ‘Maeder’, the name of the proprietor 
of the shop. He had seen the sign many times before. 


i The intrusion of fantasy upon conscious experience may at 
times be so overpowering as to seem relatively independent 
of the influence of perceptual data. Hallucinations, fugue 
states, and certain transient confusional episodes may eventu- 
ate under these conditions, depending upon the degree of 
intactness of the function of reality testing. Let me cite an ex- 
| ample which is common enough in analytic practice. This ma- 
Pal was taken from the analysis of a patient whose trans- 
| mre relationship was dominated by an unconscious wish to 
| castrate the attalyst-—Among_the specific manifestations of this 
wish were attempts to deprive the therapist of time and money. 

On occasion, when these impulses were frustrated, the pa- 

1A closer examination of the relationship of the day residue to the manifest 

dream would probably demonstrate also that the elements of daytime experience 


enter into the structure of the dream precisely because they are characterized by 
a high degree of consonance with the unconscious fantasy activity. 
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tient would act out by means of some drinking episode or 
homosexual activity, an unconscious fantasy of castrating the 
analyst. After a short but stormy period of protest over being 
charged for a session which he could not attend, the patient 
paid his bill. Two days later, as he entered the consultation 
room, entertaining a fantasy of recouping his money, the pa- 
tient was overcome by a sense of confusion. Suddenly he was 
convinced that he had not paid the bill. This vengeful undoing 
of the payment in fantasy was so vivid that for the moment he 
could not tell whether his fantasy was real or whether his 
memory was fantastic. The momentary inability to distinguish 
which of the two sets of experiences, fantasy or memory, was 
the real one resulted in the state of confusion.? The confusion 
experienced by the patient, upon being presented the task of 
distinguishing between two sets of data, is comparable to the 
confusion which is experienced by patients with fugue states 
and hallucinatory hysteria. As the patients emerge from their 
daydreaming experience, there is a momentary, confusing in- 
ability to distinguish between fantasy and perception. 

The function of reality testing may be interfered with by the 
fantasy life, even when the fantasy does not become conscious. 
Only a fragment of the unconscious fantasy may find represen- 
tation in conscious experience and this fragment need not nec- 
essarily be only a derivative of an instinctual wish of the id. 
It may represent the effects of the defense function or other 
functions of the ego and of the activity of the superego. The ex- 
ample which follows is a temporary disturbance of the sense of 
reality, namely an attack of déja vu. In this example, it will be 
possible to illustrate what has just been mentioned and to in- 
dicate, at the same time, that unconscious fantasies are highly 
structured and contain verbal concepts and imagery. The at- 
tack of déjà vu was unusual in the following respect. It occurred 
in surroundings with which the patient was thoroughly famil- 
iar. He had, in fact, seen the sight many times before. Thus the 


21 am indebted to Dr. Peter Manjos for this example. 
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false judgment of déjà vu which seems so strange when one is in 
unfamiliar surroundings was all the more mystifying in this 
case, Clearly, the sense of unwarranted familiarity had nothing 
to do with the physical location in which the attack occurred. 

Since I have presented this material in another communica- 
tion (8), only a condensed account will be given here. Among 
the patient's symptoms were claustrophobia, specifically anxiety 
about tunnels, The anxiety was not associated with entering 
tunnels; it began to appear only after the patient had been in 
a claustrum for a while, The analytic work demonstrated that 
these symptoms were based upon an unconscious fantasy of a 
murderous encounter, inside the mother’s body, with the father 
and/or his phallus. 

The attack of déjà vu took place under the following cir- 
cumstances: the patient had an interview with the financial 
officer of the institution for which he was working. This in- 
terview was in response to a letter of complaint the patient had 
written regarding a delay in receiving his salary. He went to the 
treasurer's office, where the attractive secretary told him that 
the treasurer was busy at the moment. She invited him to sit 
down and talk for a while, Her manner was reassuring. It was 
at this moment that the patient looked out of the window at 
the fields and the surrounding landscape, with which he was 
thoroughly familiar and felt, ‘I've seen all of this before. I've 
been through this before.’ This experience was accompanied 
by an unpleasant affective state, a mixture of anxiety and feel- 
ings of uncanniness. 

Let us compare the objective situation with the patient's 
unconscious fantasy. In reality, the patient found himself with 
a sexually tempting woman while waiting to enter the inner 
office. In the office was an authority figure, an adversary, with 
whom he might quarrel over money. This configuration cor- 
responded to the elements of his unconscious fantasy—namely, 
an encounter with the father and/or his phallus within the 
body of the mother. The anxiety which he experienced was 
appropriate to the concomitant fantasy which he was uncon- 
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sciously entertaining at the time. The feeling of déjà vu, of 
having been through all this before, was connected with de- 
fense against castration anxiety and was stimulated by the 
reassuring presence of the secretary. He felt she was on his side 
and in his fantasy imagined that she would side with him 
against her employer, even as his mother had taken his part 
against his father. In fantasy he had often identified himself 
with Jacob in the Bible story in which Rebecca helps her son 
deceive his father and steal the blessing. In his old Hebrew 
schoolbook, which he resurrected from his library at this point 
in the analysis, was a picture of Rebecca at the entrance of the 
tent reassuring Jacob as he is about to enter. When the patient 
was a child, his mother used to help him overcome his fears of 
the barber and the doctor (his father was a doctor) by telling 
him, ‘Don’t be afraid. You have been through all of this before 
and everything came out all right. The same will happen now.’ 
Thus we see that both danger and defense were part of the 
unconscious fantasy activity. The danger contributed to the 
consciously experienced feeling of anxiety and the defense be- 
came evident in the feeling of déjà vu, to wit, ‘You have been 
through all of this before and you came out all tight because 
mother was at your side. The same will happen now.’ The 
transposition of affect in the déjà vu experience is similar to the 
transposition of affect in the typical dream of missing trains or 
failing an examination. The disturbing, manifest content of 
the dream contains the reassurance against anxiety connected 
with a currently experienced danger. So too, the disturbing, 
conscious experience of déjà vu, in this case, arises in response 
to the emerging danger of retaliation and punishment. Not all 
attacks of déjà vu necessarily convey this specific form of reas- 
surance in fantasy. Other forms of defense connected with un- 
conscious fantasies may be involved. This has been demon- 
strated by Marcovitz (43). In the déjà vu experience cited 
above, unconscious fantasy activity, in the service of defense 


against anxiety, intruded momentarily upon the function of 
reality testing. 
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Is it possible to demonstrate other ways in which unconscious 
fantasy contributes to the function of defense? Clinical prac- 
tice indicates that the answer to this question is affirmative. It 
is not possible, however, to say that all defense mechanisms are 
mediated through unconscious fantasy. The use of fantasy in 
defense was described by Anna Freud in connection with the 
mechanism of denial in fantasy (22). Defensive uses of identifi- 
cation, undoing, and denial are readily incorporated into 
unconscious fantasies. One of the best known of fantasies, a fan- 
tasy which is oriented almost exclusively toward the ego func- 
tion of fending off anxiety, is the unconscious conceptualiza- 
tion of the woman with a phallus. Although this fantasy serves 
as the essential condition for sexual gratification of the fetishist, 
the fantasy itself is primarily defensive in nature. The function 
of this particular fantasy is to reassure the subject against cas- 
tration anxiety. It was in discussing this phenomenon that 
Freud described the split of the ego in the defensive process 
(33). He was referring to the contradiction between the ac 
curate conscious conceptualization of the female anatomy as 
opposed to the unconscious concept which in fantasy endows 
the woman with a phallus. What the fetishist perceives in re- 
ality, he denies in fantasy. Certainly this demonstrates that un- 
conscious fantasy may involve definite visual and verbal con- 
cepts. The fantasy of the phallic woman is a specific example of 
denial in unconscious fantasy and it is a common feature of 
many clinical entities, e.g, voyeurism, exhibitionism, trans- 
vestitism, some forms of homosexuality, and some special types 
of object choice in men. 

A defensive use of identification with the aggressor, a mech- 
anism described by Aichhorn (2) and Anna Freud (22), 
may be incorporated into an unconscious fantasy and be util- 
ized at different times to fend off feelings of humiliation, anx- 
iety, or reproach from the superego. In a case of depersonaliza- 
tion, which I have described (rz, 74), the patient had grown 
accustomed during childhood to master feelings of humilia- 
tion by identifying herself in fantasy with her tormentors. As 
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a child, whenever she felt humiliated, she would fantasy that 
she was one of the group who were laughing at her, the un- 
fortunate victim from whom she felt alienated. In her adult 
neurosis, in which the principal presenting symptom was de- 
personalization, the patient would unconsciously resort to 
this for purposes of defense: under circumstances which 
ordinarily would have aroused anxiety or humiliation, the pa- 
tient would become depersonalized. The analysis of these at- 
tacks demonstrated the influence of a fantasy in which the pa- 
tient once again defensively split her self-representation. into 
two parts. One self-representation was an observer and retained 
the quality of selfness; the other self-representation was the 
object of observation and was seen as involved in some pain- 
ful situation. From this second self-representation, the patient 
felt detached and alienated. 


How the external situation in which a person finds himself, 
or how the activity in which he is engaging at the moment, may 
facilitate the contribution that unconscious fantasy makes to 
conscious experience can be observed in everyday analytic prac- 
tice. From the technical point of view, the analysis of this 
interplay constitutes the immediate tactical approach of the 
therapist. In this regard, it is advantageous to note the intro- 
ductory statements patients make in transmitting a communi- 
cation, especially if it is the opening statement of the session or 
if something in the way the patient says it impresses the analyst 
that the statement is superfluous. One should be alert on such 
occasions to the possibility that superfluous comments of this 
nature point to the influence of unconscious fantasy. Thus 
when a patient states, ‘While riding in a bus, I had the fol- 
lowing thoughts . . .’, what usually follows in the patient’s 
associations is some derivative of a fantasy of being in an 
enclosure. Or if the patient begins with, ‘On my way to the 
session . . .’, the ensuing associations almost invariably lead 
to some fantasy concerning the analyst. 


Let me cite a particularly illuminating example at greater 
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length. ‘While squeezing some oranges this morning for juice’, 
a patient began, ‘I had the following thoughts’. The associa- 
tions that emerged may be summarized as follows, He was 
thinking of nourishment, liquid in bottles, and poison. Sud- 
denly he recalled that this was his sister's birthday. He thought 
of presenting her with a bottle of 3-Star Scotch, when the 
thought flashed through his mind of presenting her instead 
with 3X poison. At this moment he became aware of the hem- 
ispherical shape of the sections of the oranges which he had 
cut and which he had been squeezing with unusual violence. 
Parenthetically, this patient had been abandoned twice by his 
mother. The first time was when he was less than a year old; 
she weaned him abruptly and turned him over to the care of 
his grandmother so that she herself could go back to school to 
finish her professional training. The second time was when his 
younger sister was born. The sister had a congenital defect 
whith caused the mother to be occupied with her almost 
exclusively, 

The patient's thoughts continued. He was concerned about 
his mother. The doctor had reported that the cancer of the 
breast from which she was suffering was now in an advanced 
stage. Some years earlier, the patient, a physician, had given 
his mother injections of estrogenic hormones to control meno- 
pausal symptoms. Had these injections caused her illness? He 
had never forgiven his mother for abandoning him. He thought 
of his previous treatment with a woman analyst. He felt it had 
not been successful. She had a child while he was in treatment 
and sometimes she would sew during the analytic sessions. He 
was sure that she was sewing for her newborn child. The pa- 
tient then began to think of the time when his grandmother 
used to care for him. He had been told that when his mother 
left him to go to professional school, he refused to take the 
bottle. He was so importunate in his demands for the breast 
that his grandmother gave him her dry breast to suckle. He 
grew up to become an inconsolable pessimist. Another memory 
came back at this point. He recalled watching his grandmother 
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grind meat for hamburger. The patient would stand by and 
cat the raw meat as it came out of the machine. 

This material may be formulated in terms of the interaction 
of unconscious fantasy and conscious experience. Against the 
background of his lifelong hostility toward his mother and 
sister, the patient's mental set is intensified by his sister's 
birthday and his mother’s illness, In this setting, the ordinarily 
routine activity of squeezing oranges becomes the activity which 
facilitates the emergence of derivatives of an unconscious fan- 
tasy, cannibalistic in nature, i.e., of destroying and devouring 
his mother’s ungiving, frustrating breasts, This fantasy in turn 
influences the manner in which the patient perceives the shape 
of the oranges and the violence with which he extracts the juice. 
While squeezing oranges in reality, he is destroying breasts in 
fantasy. 


To this point we have been discussing unconscious fantasies 
that emerge in the course of psychoanalytic treatment, but an 
even broader problem is involved, namely the precipitation of 
neurotic illness in general. In his early studies of neurosogene- 
sis, Freud (29) traced the onset of illness primarily to a dis- 
turbance in the quantitative relationship between drive and 
defense. He emphasized especially those features which tended 
to intensify the pressure of the drives upon the mental appara- 
tus. Later, Freud (32) demonstrated the existence of what is 
perhaps a more common mode of onset of neurotic illness, A 
neurosis may be precipitated when the individual finds himself 
in a realistic situation which corresponds to some earlier trau- 
matic experience. The new experience contains in it elements 
that are unconsciously interpreted as a Tepetition of the orig- 
inal trauma. An addition to, or perhaps an elaboration of, the 
concept of how neurotic illness may be precipitated in adult 
life may be found in the consonance between the realistic situa- 
tion and the specific, unconscious fantasy which it reactivates. 
That may be illustrated with material from the analysis of a 
patient who suffered from claustrophobia, especially while rid- 
ing in subway trains. Ten years before the onset of his illness, 
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his twin brother, whom the patient had momentarily abas. 
doned, collapsed in a train and subsequently died. The patient 
held himself responsible for his brother's death. Years later, a 
week before the onset of his illness, the patient was in the um 
happy position of having to decide whether to take his uncle to 
the hospital or to risk having him treated at home. The pa 
tient decided to take the uncle to the hospital, but the latter 
died in the ambulance before they reached their destination, 
The patient grieved, but did not develop clausrophic symp 
toms until several days later when he was traveling in a subway 
in the company of a group of sibling figures, The analysis 
demonstrated that this symptom was connected with uncon: 
scious fantasies concerning his twin brother and the interior of 
the body, In these fantasies, the patient would imagine himself 
inside the mother's body with or without his twin. On other 
occasions, the fantasy concerned the activities of the brother 
within the patient's body, The specific details of the symptoms 
were directly related to the behavior which he unconsciously 
fantasied the introject to be carrying on within the claustrum. 
Returning to the point of this discusion, we can sce that the 
uncle's death reactivated the earlier trauma of the brother's 
death. However, it was the precise experience of traveling in 
the subway with sibling figures which precipitated the neurotic 
symptoms. This experience to elements from a 
set of unconscious childhood fantasies, In these fantasies, he 
imagined himself and his twin engaged in various activities 
inside the mother’s body, e.g., struggling with his twin for food, 
fighting over who should emerge first, and above all, destroying 
his sibling within the womb so that he could be born as an in- 
dividual and not as one of a set of twins, It was indeed the con- 
flicts over these childhood fantasies that had caused him, at 
eighteen, to respond traumatically to his brother's death. The 
actual death of his brother constituted an actualization of his 
fantasy wish to have been born without a twin. The uncle's 
death confirmed his guilt and finally the experience in the 
train—claustrum—triggered the onset of his symptoms,  — 
Writing about neurotic reactions to the symptoms of neu- 
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rological disease, Beres and Brenner (16) stated that such 
symptoms become traumatic psychologically because of the ex- 
istence of an antecedent, unconscious conflict. What is patho- 
genic, they add, depends upon a fixation. To extend these ideas 
and the concept which I have been developing, I would add the 
following. Since fixation is specifically expressed in a set of un- 
conscious fantasies, the precipitation of mental illness under 
such circumstances is determined by how the symptoms of or- 
ganic disturbance affect the fantasy life of the patient and how 
they facilitate the emergence of pathogenic fantasies, 

Even in highly organized symptom-formations, the specific 
details of the symptomatology may vary from time to time. A 
careful examination of these variations will demonstrate how 
the details of the symptoms are exquisitely related to the dif- 
ferent versions of the unconscious fantasy. In the case of the 
twin patient cited above, he experienced various ‘intra-ab- 
dominal sensations, depending upon what his daydreams were 
at the moment about the behavior of the introject within the 
body. In his studies of claustrophobia, Lewin (41 ) showed how 
a patient's symptomatology reflected the patient’s immature 
grasp of reality and of the physiology of the foetus at the time 
when the conflict was given expression in the form of an or- 
ganized fantasy. Whenever he found himself within a claus- 
trum, the patient could breathe only intermittently. This de- 
tail of the symptom corresponded to the patient’s childhood 
concept of intrauterine physiology. He knew that there was 
fluid within the maternal enclosure and as a child became ap- 
prehensive as to how the feetus, with whom he had identified, 
could breathe. He solved the problem by utilizing what he 
knew of the operation of the flushing mechanism of a toilet. 
When the water level receded it left the chamber with air. The 
bobbing ball of the flush mechanism resembled the head of the 
fœtus. Based on this model, the patient, as a child, had an idea 
which he incorporated into an unconscious fantasy that the 
water level within the womb receded intermittently whenever 
the mother urinated and that only during this interval could 
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the foetus get air to breathe. This material demonstrates how 
an unconscious fantasy may be studied to gain insight not only 
into infantile sexual theories, but also into forgotten primitive 
concepts of reality and of the self. The fantasy which is regres- 
sively revived in neurotic illness reflects the immature state of 
the ego at the time of the origin of the fantasy. Unconscious 
fantasy represents an area which remains to be explored for 
the purpose of furnishing data concerning the early phases of 
ego development. 

The quick and facile interaction between external events 
and the appearance of derivatives of unconscious fantasies 
furnishes ample proof of the hypothesis that fantasy activity is a 
persistent and constant function. It suggests that what Freud 
(25) said about the formation of dreams may be applied with 
equal validity to many disturbances of conscious function. 
Commenting on the rapid organization of a dream in response 
to an external stimulus experienced during sleep, Freud said 
that there must be preformed, readily available unconscious 
fantasies which can be woven instantaneously into the structure 
of the dream. The clinical material presented shows how the 
same holds true for experiences in waking life. This con- 
cept contributes to the understanding of such diverse phe- 
nomena as wit, illusion, misperception, pseudologia phantas- 
tica (20), imposture (z, 18, 34), and transient disturbances of 


identity (37). 


For purposes of presentation, till now, it has been neces- 
sary to isolate the specific functions that unconscious daydreams 
may serve. It must be remembered, however, that in common 
with all other mental products, the effects of unconscious fan- 
tasy are governed by the principle of multiple function (49). 
Id, ego, and superego derivatives may all become manifest in a 
conscious experience that is determined by unconscious fan- 
tasy even though the conscious disturbance is only of minor 
significance.? This may be illustrated in the following example 


8 See also, Eidelberg (r9). 
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demonstrating a disturbance of the sense of time. A woman 
patient entered the consultation room on a Monday and said 
that she felt very strange because she felt as if she had not 
seen me for one hundred years. She spoke at some length about 
this feeling of an extraordinarily extended lapse of time since 
the last meeting of the previous Friday. This session took place 
on the Monday following Father’s Day. Her father was dead. 
The patient blamed herself for his death. For certain reasons, 
during adolescence, she had wilfully and stubbornly insisted 
that the family return home from a relative’s house, although 
it was snowing. This house was many miles from the patient’s 
home and the family had expected to spend the night there. Be- 
cause the patient was adamant, the family reluctantly acqui- 
esced and undertook the hazardous drive back. The car skidded 
and the father sustained injuries from which he died one week 
later. 

I was struck by the patient’s introductory phrase which re- 
flected her subjective sensation of having been away from the 
analysis for one hundred years. Her associations to this state- 
ment ultimately led to the legend of the Sleeping Beauty. This 
fairy tale appealed to her as the fulfilment in fantasy of a wish 
to be reunited with her father, either in life or in death. For 
her, the Sleeping Beauty story made it possible to undo the fi- 
nality of her father’s death and her guilt. In the story, when 
Sleeping Beauty is awakened after a sleep of one hundred years, 
the redeeming lover represents a member of another genera- 
tion. Through this magical suspension of the barrier which 
time interposes, it becomes possible to breach the barrier of the 
incest taboo. Œdipal wishes may be fulfilled and the dead father 
re-emerges as the resurrecting prince. Thus the subjective sen- 
sation of an unnaturally extended period of time represented 
in a condensed way the unconscious fantasy of Sleeping Beauty. 
The distortion of the sense of time expressed at the same mo- 
ment the fulfilment of cedipal wishes and the warding off of 
superego reproaches, in a fantasy which made it possible to 
undo the death of her father. 
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Unconscious fantasy activity has a special relationship to 
clinical phenomena involving the psychology of the self. This 
is an area of psychoanalysis that deserves a much more exten- 
sive discussion than is possible at this time and in this com- 
munication. Alterations in the experience of the self are very 
common, especially as transient phenomena in the psycho- 
analytic setting. These disturbances usually fall under one or 
more of the following three headings: problems of identity, 
disturbances of the body image, and disturbances of the sense 
of self. Difficulties pertaining to the first two of these categories 
may be conscious or unconscious. The manifest dream often 
contains a concrete visual representation of the self. From the 
study of dreams, we observe how wide is the range of possible 
self-representations. 


Let us apply what has been stated earlier about the function 
of fantasy to the realm of self-representation. The multiplicity 
of self-representations is organized into many different fanta- 
sies and fantasy systems. Self-representations in unconscious 
fantasy, persistently and selectively reactivated and fused with 
each other, help make up the individual’s identity. There is a 
similarity between these ideas and the concept of ‘pooled self- 
representations’ (48). 

From time to time, under the impact of conflict, the organ- 
ized identity, built up from many different self-representations, 
may begin to disintegrate into its component parts. One or 
another self-representation comes to the foreground of con- 
sciousness, mediated by way of an unconscious fantasy in which 
the self-representation is expressed in concrete terms. Identical 
considerations apply to the self-representations involved in the 
body image and the concept of self. The impingement of such 
fantasies upon consciousness contributes to the clinically ob- 
servable alterations of the experience of the self. The structure 
and meaning of many alterations of self-experience can be de- 
termined by reconstituting and analyzing the concomitant, un- 
conscious fantasy. 
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Language furnishes many clues to the nature of the uncon- 
scious daydreaming which accompanies altered experiences of 
the self. Several examples have already been given; a few rel- 
atively uncomplicated ones follow. For example, unless they 
are unusually sophisticated, patients rarely complain that they 
suffer from depersonalization. Instead they describe their sen- 
sations in some form of imagery, ofttimes quite dramatic. One 
patient who was suffering from depersonalization, expressed 
her discomfiture in the statement, ‘I feel like a Zombie’. The 
analysis subsequently revealed that she had indeed identified 
herself with a dead relative and that when she was deperson- 
alized she was under the influence of an unconscious fantasy of 
suspended animation. Other patients say they feel empty in- 
side, or like a passively manipulated puppet, wrapped in cot- 
ton, etc. Rangell (45) described a patient who had transient 
alterations of the sense of self while on the couch. The patient 
described this experience in terms of disappearing into the 
background or becoming fused with the couch. These sensations 
were based upon an unconscious fantasy of merging into the 
body of the mother. Joseph (38) reported a case in which the 
emergence of an unconscious self-representation intruded into 
conscious experience and took the form of what was, for all 
intents and purposes, a hallucination. This patient was one of 
a set of twins. In his unconscious fantasy life, he often repre- 
sented himself and his brother as a sexual couple, with him- 
self in the role of the woman. During the treatment of this 
borderline patient, a series of events culminated in the two 
brothers separating. In this state of longing for his twin, the 
patient experienced an upsurge of homosexual feeling. While 
passing a highly polished store window, the patient saw him- 
self as a woman, reflected in the glass. Similarly, in the seminar 
of the Kris Study Group, Milton Horowitz presented material 
from a patient whose behavior constituted exquisite acting out 
of a very detailed unconscious fantasy of identification with 
his dead mother. In addition, Jacobson (37) has written of 
conflicts of identity within the ego as the basis of certain dis- 
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turbances of the self. Such conflicts between different identities 
are probably mediated through unconscious fantasies derived 
from specific experiences in the patient's life and tend to im 
fluence conscious experience simultancously or alternately 
(11). Finally, disturbances of the body image during analytic 
sewions are perhaps the most common of the phenomena under 
discumion. The wish-fulfilling aspect of the intrusion of um 
conscious fantasy in such situations is too well known to require 
comment. The defensive and self-punitive aspects could be in- 
vestigated with profit. 


‘To summarize the main points of this paper: Unconscious 
daydreaming is a constant feature of mental life. It is an ever 
present accompaniment of conscious experience. What is 
consciously apperceived and experienced is the result of the in 
teraction between the data of experience and unconscious fan- 
tasying as mediated by various functions of the ego. Fantasies 
are grouped together around certain basic childhood wishes and 
experiences, In these systems of fantasies, one edition of the 
fantasy wish may represent a later version or defensive disor- 
tion of an earlier fantasy. Which fantasy version of the uncon- 
scious wish will contribute to conscious experience depends 
upon a number of factors that have been discused. Uncon- 
scious daydreaming is closely allied to instinctual fixations. It 
is this activity that supplies the mental set in which the data of 
perception are organized, judged, and interpreted. 

The contribution that unconscious fantasy makes to con- 
scious experience may be expressed illustratively through the 
use of a visual model. The idea for such a model occurred to me 
several years ago. It was after Thanksgiving dinner and a friend 
had brought a movie projector to show the children some ani- 
mated cartoons. Since we did not have a regulation type movie 
screen, we used a translucent white window shade instead. Dur- 
ing the showing of the cartoons, I had occasion to go out 
doors. To my amusement, I noted that I could watch the ani- 
mated cartoons through the window on the obverse side of 
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the window shade. It occurred to me that an interesting effect 
could be obtained if another movie projector were used to flash 
another set of images from the opposite side of the screen. If 
the second set of images were of equal intensity to the first and 
had a totally unrelated content, the effect of fusing the two im- 
ages would, of course, be chaotic. On the other hand, however, 
if the material and the essential characters which were being 
projected from the outside and the inside were appropriately 
synchronized according to time and content, all sorts of final 
effects could be achieved, depending upon the relative intensity 
of the contribution from the two sources. 

The concept of unconscious fantasy activity has two impli- 
cations of general import for psychoanalytic theory. One con- 
cerns the theory of technique, the other methodology. One may 
describe the psychoanalytic situation as structured in a way 
that is most favorable for obtaining data indicating the influ- 
ence of unconscious fantasies. One immediate technical goal of 
the therapist is to help the patient learn to distinguish between 
reality and the effects of unconscious fantasies. In order to do 
this, the analyst maintains a neutral position and avoids getting 
involved in his patient’s life. Transference analysis becomes the 
proving ground in which one can demonstrate to the patient 
how he confuses the past with the present, the daydream with 
reality. This is how I understand Nunberg’s (44) view that the 
transference is a projection; it represents a foisting upon the 
analyst of the patient’s preformed, latent, unconscious fantasies. 
Thus analysts who minimize the role of unconscious fantasy 
in mental life (3) are also ready to play roles in therapy. 

The point about methodology is simple but fundamental. 
If we are cognizant of the tendency of unconscious fantasies to 
influence conscious experience and behavior, then we must be 
very careful in evaluating data from a superficial, i.e., from a 
strictly phenomenological, point of view. Unless one knows the 
patient’s unconscious fantasy, one can easily be led into a con- 
fusing dilemma as to whether a certain action represents activ- 
ity or passivity, masculinity or femininity, self-punishment or 
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masochism, etc. Anna Freud (24) pointed this out in analyzing 
different types of male homosexuality. She showed how a pa- 
tient, whose actual role in homosexual relations could be de- 
scribed as passive, receptive, masochistic, and feminine, was in 
fantasy unconsciously identifying himself with the so-called 
active, sadistic, masculine partner. His behavior was one thing, 
his fantasy another. 

In the introduction to this paper, a number of questions were 
posed concerning the nature of unconscious fantasy. In the 
light of the material presented, we can formulate our answers 
to these questions. No sharp line of distinction can be made be- 
tween conscious and unconscious fantasies. In the framework 
of the structural hypothesis, it seems more appropriate to speak 
of fantasies which are fended off to a greater or lesser extent, 
bearing in mind that the role of defense may change radically 
with circumstances. A very high degree of organization may be 
attributed to unconscious fantasy, though this need not always 
be the case. Fantasies are not exclusively vehicles for dis- 
charge of the instinctual energies of the id. The ego and super- 
ego play a part in their formation. The contribution which 
unconscious fantasy makes to conscious experience may be dom- 
inated by defensive, adaptive, and self-punitive trends as well. 
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FANTASY, MEMORY, AND REALITY 
TESTING 


BY JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Reality testing, one of the most important of the functions of 
the ego, is relatively easy to define but quite difficult to com- 
prehend. It is part of a conglomerate of ego functions which 
include such activities as perception, memory, object relations, 
sense of reality, superego, and the more recently discussed con- 
cept of reality constancy (19). 


As used in psychoanalysis, reality testing refers to the ability 


to distinguish between perceptions and ideas, It is quite differ- 
ent from the philosopher's concept of the nature of reality. As 
defined in analytic terms, emphasis is placed upon the differ- 
entiation between representations of what is external—of the 
object world—from representations of what is internal—of 


the self or of mental life. The feeling of reality is not neces- 
sarily a part of perceptual experience. It does not have the - 


sense of immediacy that characterizes consciousness. There is 
nothing in the quality of the perceptual experience which 
makes it apparent at once whether a mental representation is 
external or internal, real or unreal. An additional mental 
function, perhaps a set of mental functions, have to be called 
upon in order to make this decision. This operation has to be 
applied to all data registered at that station of mental experi- 
ence that we call awareness. 

A great deal has already been learned concerning how the 
function of reality testing develops but much still remains to 
be understood. Reality testing develops gradually. The early 


stages of this process are particularly difficult to study. In ad- 
dition to the maturation of the essential ego apparatuses, the — 


vicissitudes of development are very important. All workers in 
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the field see the development of reality teing as a gradual 
evolution in the child from an attitude toward the world 
which is self-centered, pleasure seeking, animistic, and magih 
cal, to a later capacity to differentiate between inner fantasy and 
objective reality (9, 72, 29). 

There is yet another dimension to reality testing. According 
to Hartmann (20) it consists of the ability to discern subjective 
and objective clements in our judgment of reality, Learning to 
do this is an unending process. Esentially this is the principal 
task which the analyst poses to his patient. He helps the par 
tient to delineate in his assessment of and response to reality 
the contribution made by inner, subjective pressures from the 
past, In this paper I hope to demonstrate that how reality is ex- 
perienced depends for the most part on the interaction between 
the perceptions of the external world and the concomitant ef 
fect of unconscious fantasy activity. 


The perceptions of reality are sensed against the background 
of individual experience. Memory, recording conflicts, tram 
mata, vicissitudes of the drives and of development are organ 
ized in terms of the pleasure-unpleasure principle into groups 
of schemata centering around childhood wishes. These make 
up the contents of a continuous stream of fantasy thinking, 
which is a persistent concomitant of all mental activity and 
which exerts an unending influence on how reality is per 
ceived and responded to. 2 

How can one describe in functional terms the interplay of 
these forces? It is as if the perceptual apparatus of the ego were 
operating at the same time in two different directions. One 
part of it looks outward, responding to the sensory stimuli of 
the external world of objects. The other part looks inward, 
reacting to a constant stream of inner stimulation. The or- 
ganized mental representations of this stream of inner stimu- 
lation is what I call fantasy thinking. It includes fantasies and 
the memory schemata related to the significant conflicts anc 
traumatic events of the individual's life. Fantasy thinking may 
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be conscious or unconscious. It is a constant feature of mental 
life. It persists all the time that we are awake and most of the 
time we are asleep. 

The data or contents of our fantasy thinking become known 
to us through the process of introspection. There is no direct 
antonym to the word introspection which we could conven- 
iently juxtapose to it and then apply to the process of percep- 
tion of stimuli from the external world. Etymologically extero- 
spection would be correct but it seems an awkward term. 
Traditional usage refers metaphorically to the functional sep- 
aration of these two concomitant orientations of perception in 
terms of the inner eye and the outer eye. 

How does the external perceptual apparatus of the mind 
function? According to Freud (176) so long as there is con- 
sciousness all external sensory stimuli are passively and indis- 
criminately received. He states: ‘. . . cathectic innervations are 
sent out and withdrawn in rapid periodic impulses from within 
into the completely pervious system Pcpt.-Cs. So long as that sys- 
tem is cathected in this manner, it receives perceptions (which 
are accompanied by consciousness) and passes the excitation on 
to the unconscious mnemic systems; but as soon as the cathexis 
is withdrawn, consciousness is extinguished and the function- 
ing of the system comes to a standstill. It is as though the un- 
conscious stretches out feelers, through the medium of the 
system Pcpt.-Cs., towards the external world and hastily with- 
draws them as soon as they have sampled the excitations com- 
ing from it’ (p. 231).* 

The data of perception are not experienced in isolation. 
They are experienced against the background of the individ- 


1In another publication written in the same year as the one just quoted, Freud 
(17) returns to the subject but this time he states that the cathectic energy in- 
nervating the perceptual system originates in the ego, From the context of the 
two different quotations it would appear that in the former he was concerned 
with the utilization of the perceptual apparatus in the service of the pleasure- 
dominated unconscious wishes; in the latter he was concerned with the ego 
function of judgment achieving mastery over repression and at the same time 
achieving independence from the rule of the pleasure principle, 
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ual’s past development and are checked against earlier 

tions and the memory traces which they have left. Stimuli are 
selectively perceived in terms of the mental set operative in the 
individual at the time. The mental set is determined both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, consciously by the nature of the 
task before the individual, unconsciously by the cathectic level 
of the dominant unconscious fantasy system. Percepts become 
meaningful almost immediately as they are perceived because 
they are compared with other data and integrated into mem- 
ory schemata. 

Certain aspects of the development of this process were care- 
fully studied by Freud (17). He wrote that at the beginning 
the essential task of judgment, as far as reality testing is con- 
cerned, is to determine whether something which is present in 
the ego as an image can be rediscovered in perception (reality) 
as well. The process of reality testing develops this way, he 
says, because ‘all presentations originate from perceptions and 
are repetitions of them. Thus originally the mere existence of 
a presentation was a guarantee of the reality of what was pre- 
sented. The antithesis between subjective and objective does 
not exist from the first. It only comes into being from the fact 
that thinking possesses the capacity to bring before the mind 
once more something that has once been perceived, by repro- 
ducing it as a presentation without the external object having 
still to be there. The first and immediate aim, therefore, of re- 
ality testing is, not to find an object in real perception which 
corresponds to the one presented, but to refind such an object, 
to convince oneself that it is still there’ (pp. 237-238). 

It would seem that this would be a simple enough task for the 
mind; but this is far from the fact. As Freud noted, the re- 
production of a perception as an image—in other words, how 
we recall parts of our experience—is not always a faithful one; 
it can be modified by omissions or by the fusion of a number of 
elements. The process of testing a thing’s reality must then in- 
vestigate the extent of these distortions. If one cannot be sure 
that the image (or set of images) that he is trying to rediscover 
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in the form of a perception (of reality) actually corresponds 
to the earlier perceptions which the image supposedly reflects, 
reality testing becomes difficult indeed. 

The most powerful influence distorting the image of the past 
and contributing to the misperception of the present is the in- 
trusion of unconscious fantasy thinking. During our busy 
wakeful life, dominated by the reality principle, we are only 
intermittently aware of the persistent intrusion into our con- 
scious experience of elements of fantasy thinking. Nevertheless 
the stream of perceptual data from the external world which 
passes before the outer eye is paralleled by a stream of per- 
ceptual data from the inner world which passes before the in- 
ner eye. Although Freud wrote often about the process of 
exteroception (Pctp.Cs.) he said little about the so-called en- 
dopsychic observer. Perhaps he took it for granted that psy- 
choanalysts, so fully involved in their own and in their pa- 
tients’ introspection, required little instruction in this area. 
His description of the process of free association as given in the 
Introductory Lectures is probably his most definitive statement 
on the subject. What the patient does while associating freely 
on the couch is compared to a train traveler looking out of the 
window and reporting as much as he is able to of the scenes 
flashing by his view. There is much more that he notices than 
he reports but he does the best he can. Free association in the 
analytic situation, it should be emphasized, corresponds to the 
reporting aspect of the experience. The really significant part 
of the analytic situation is the concentration of attention on 
the process of introspection, that is, the creation of a set of con- 
ditions that minimize the contribution of the external world 
and enhance the emergence of derivatives of the inner world— 
the world of fantasy thinking (3, 8). 

Because dreams are perhaps the richest and clearest expres- 
sion of fantasy thinking and because dreams are part of the ex- 
perience of sleep, several authors have linked the emergence of 
daydreams, fantasies, and other regressive, visually experienced 
phenomena with alterations in the state of consciousness re- 
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sembling sleep. Lewin (27) says: ‘Psychoanalysts are now aware 
that subtle signs of the sleeping state may be intermingled with 
thinking, particularly in free association, but in general and in 
“nature” also, so as to say, even when there is no conscious 
somnolence’, He supports his statement with a quotation from 
Kubie (24): “We are never really totally awake or totally 
asleep. These are relative and not absolute terms. Parts of us 
are asleep in our waking moments and parts of us are awake in 
our sleeping moments, and in between lie all the gradations of 
states of activity and inactivity.’ 

One can hardly take issue with Kubie’s statement; however, 
Lewin's formulation seems to beg the question, inasmuch as from 
the outset his statement defines sleep in terms of dreaming. It 
does not follow that because when we are asleep, we dream, 
that when we dream (or daydream or have other similar, re- 
lated experiences), we are asleep. I emphasize this point be- 
cause clinical experience demonstrates how daydreaming may 
intrude upon the conscious experience of the individual at all 
levels of wakefulness and somnolence. In a previous contribu- 
tion (5) I dealt with the ubiquitous intrusion of daydreaming 
activity into conscious experience, under circumstances which 
Lewin would say corresponded to the state of ‘nature’. Several 
clinical experiences were cited from the daily lives of patients. 
In some of these experiences while the patients were alert and 
vigorously involved in reality oriented activity, their judgment 
of reality and their response to it was completely distorted by 
the intrusion of an unconscious fantasy. Actually this kind of 
distortion is one of the essential features of the neurotic process 
and of the transference. Aphoristically we may describe the state 
of mind in such patients by stating that while the outer eye was 
perceiving quite accurately the sensory stimuli from reality, the 
inner eye was focused on a fantasy. The response of the patient 
Was appropriate enough, not in terms of reality, but in terms of 
the inner, unconscious fantasy. 

This is the approach we use all the time in connection with 
neurotic symptoms. We understand our patients’ anxiety not 
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in terms of the realistic situation, but as a misperception of 
reality in terms which are appropriate for the contents of the 
unconscious fantasy. It would seem difficult to maintain that 
every time a neurotic patient experiences a symptom he is un- 
dergoing an alteration in the state of consciousness. In some 
instances alterations in the state of consciousness do occur, but 
they represent the effect of and not the cause for the emergence 
of an unconscious fantasy. I have presented material previ- 
ously describing how in certain distortions of the sense of time 
(z), in the déjà vu experience (2), and in states of deperson- 
alization (6), the state of consciousness and/or the experienc- 
ing of reality were altered in consequence of the defensive 
needs of the ego resulting from the pressure of an emerging 
fantasy. To return to Lewin’s Statement, it would seem that it 
is not the subtle signs of sleep that we perceive intermingled 
in our thinking, but the subtle evidence of the intrusion of 
fantasy thinking. 

These considerations are pertinent to the initiation of the 
anxiety signal. When the ego becomes aware of the threatening 
development of the danger situation associated with the emer. 
gence of an instinctual demand, it institutes the signal of anxi- 
ety to stimulate the function of defense. How does the ego 
become aware of the threatening danger? What data does it use 
to reach such a conclusion? My answer would be: from the data 
of introspection, from the perception, mostly outside of con- 
sciousness, of the contents of the stream of fantasy thinking. 
Introspection of fantasy thinking provides the data leading to 
the conclusion that a danger may develop and the individual 
then begins to feel anxious, In this last instance, the endopsy- 
chic observer (Descarte’s res cogitans which Lewin [26] has so 
brilliantly and wittily elucidated for us) acts like an internal 
psychoanalyst, observing the stream of fantasy thinking and 
making an interpretation for himself before the disturbing ma- 
terial appears in undisguised, panic-provoking form. The inter- 
relation of the successive contents in the stream of unconscious 
fantasies under those circumstances would resemble that of cer- 
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tain sequences of dreams with which we are familiar, I refer to 
those series of dreams where each one conveys the same in- 
stinctual wish, one dream following another, the manifest 
content of each dream progressively less disguised and less dis- 
torted than the previous one, until the final dream appears—a 
dream with manifest content so distressingly close to the dan- 
gerous unconscious wish that panic develops, sleep is broken 
off, and the patient awakens as from a nightmare. 

Free association in the psychoanalytic situation represents an 
artificial method for tapping samples of the constantly flowing 
stream of fantasy activity. There are however natural, spontan- 
cous sources of information concerning what is contained in 
fantasy thought. Children daydream frequently, vividly, and 
often report them openly. Many retain this capacity into adult 
life. Freud (r4) called the primitive, self-centered world of 
daydreams the individual's secret rebellion against reality and 
against the need to renounce pleasurable instinctual gratifica- 
tion. Masturbation fantasies are a particularly striking example 
of vividly experienced daydreaming associated with instinctual 
gratification. Creative people are particularly perceptive of 
their fantasy thinking. Many retain a capacity for vivid visual 
daydreaming to a remarkable degree. 

Young children regularly intermingle their perceptions of 
reality with wishful fantasy thinking and sometimes find it hard 
to distinguish in recollection between what was real and what 
was imagined—between what constituted fantasy and what con- 
stituted accurate memory. The intensely visual nature of chil- 
dren's fantasies endows them with a quality of verisimilitude. 
As the individual grows older and reality increases its domain 
at the expense of the pleasure principle, visual daydreams and 
visual memories become fewer. There are notable exceptions, 
some of which have been referred to above. 

Most adults probably have explicit, conscious fantasies many 
times during the day only to forget them as promptly as they 
do night dreams—and for the same reasons. The experience of 
being an analysand provides the conditions, the training, and 
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the motivation to take note of the fleeting fantasy thoughts and 
to hold them fast, long enough to examine them. The constant 
inner stream of fantasy thinking nevertheless produces many 
derivatives which present themselves, often unexpectedly, to 
the inner eye of introspection. In fleeting thoughts, mispercep- 
tions, illusions, metaphors of speech and action, the analyst can 
detect the influence of unconscious fantasy. As I have suggested, 
the esthetic effectiveness of metaphor in literature is de- 
rived in large measure from the ability of metaphorical expres- 
sion to stimulate affects associated with widely entertained, 
communally shared, unconscious fantasies (5). Rdheim (37) said 
that the mythology of a people is an indicator of their dominant 
psychological conflicts. Mythology thus is a culturally organized, 
institutional form of communal daydreaming (3). The same is 
clearly true of many aspects of religious and artistic experience. 
A person’s favorite joke or the kind of humor he generally 
prefers usually leads directly to the nature of his fantasy think- 
ing inasmuch as every instinctual fixation is represented at 
some level of mental life in the form of a group of associated 
unconscious fantasies (cf. Ref. 34). 

Evidence of the subtle intermingling of fantasy thinking 
with the perception of everyday reality may take the most sub- 
tle of forms and may be overlooked if one is not alert to its 
operation. Two examples will illustrate what I mean. In a ses- 
sion during which he was working through certain memories 
and fantasies connected with the primal scene, a patient men- 
tioned quite in passing—or at least so it seemed—that he had 
seen a former professor of his, a respected and friendly father- 
figure. He had wanted to approach this man and greet him but, 
for reasons which he could not understand, felt extremely in- 
hibited and failed to do so. The patient went on to say: ‘Per- 
haps it was because Professor X was busy at the time putting on 
his galoshes. It would be an awkward time to disturb him.’ Or 
another patient, a woman, one of a set of identical twins whose 
fantasy thinking was dominated by impulses of hostility and 
competition toward her sibling, impulses which were fought 
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out in the inner vision of her mind on the intrauterine bat- 
tlefield. She reported: ‘While I was cleaning out the closet and 
getting rid of a lot of junk, I remembered a dream I had the 
night before’. The patient went on to relate the dream which 
concerned an underwater struggle in a diving bell with a shark 
which threatened to devour her, In both patients, reality was 
metaphorically perceived in terms of fantasy thinking. In other 
words, disturbing a man putting on his galoshes was like in- 
terfering with a person having intercourse; emptying junk out 
of a closet in reality was in fantasy killing a rival in a claustrum. 

The adventitious words describing the realistic setting in 
which introspective data are perceived exemplify this process 
in daily analytic work. Like the comments which a patient 
makes about the form or structure of a dream, these adven- 
titious comments may be considered part of the inner fantasy. 
Thus if a patient says: ‘As I stepped into the elevator, or as I 
entered the door of the building, I had the following thought, 
the analyst should be alerted to the possible intrusion of some 
fantasy about penetration of the body or incorporation into it. 
Similarly if the patient introduces some idea with a statement: 
‘While I was in the bus’, he may be introducing thereby a frag- 
ment of a fantasy of pregnancy or of being within a claustrum. 

This constant intermingling of fantasy and perception helps 
make it clear why memory is so unreliable, especially memories 
from childhood, because in childhood the process of inter- 
mingling perception and fantasy proceeds to a very high degree. 
Klein (22) and Joseph (27) in recent contributions have called 
attention to the many problems concerning the function of 
memory which remain to be solved. What is forgotten and 
what is remembered? What can and what cannot be recalled? 
Just where in the therapeutic process do we place the recol- 
lection or retrieval of the memory of a childhood experience? 
How does a patient come to have a sense of conviction, a feel- 
ing about the reality of a childhood experience which is re- 
constituted by way of reconstruction, reconstruction which 
utilizes primarily the data available from screen memories? 
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Both Klein and Joseph, following Hartmann (20), call at- 
tention to the need to redefine some of these problems in terms 
of the structural theory. Joseph in particular stresses the im- 
portance of approaching these problems from the point of view 
of the defense function of the ego. 


In reviewing the early literature of the subject, I was struck 
by the fact that there were many more references to forgetting 
than to remembering. Sometimes the only reference to be 
found under memory was ‘See Amnesia’. The juxtaposition of 
memory to amnesia was of course a major element in the top- 
ographic theory based, as it was, on the essential dichotomy of 
mental contents into what could and could not be remembered. 
This led to some interesting formulations which, superficially 
viewed, seem like amusing paradoxes. For example, the hysteric 
whose problem is amnesia suffers mainly from reminiscences. 
He cannot recall the important events which shaped his life, 
yet his recollections are characterized by a ‘wonderful fresh- 
ness of memory’. 

The resolution of this paradox is contained, of course, in 
Freud’s early paper on screen memories (z3). Like so many 
of Freud's ideas, the ideas contained in that paper have to be 
rediscovered periodically. If we review that classic paper in the 
light of our present knowledge we can understand screen 
memories as an exquisite example of the mingling of fantasy 
with perception and memory, the raw material for the con- 
struction of the screen memories originating from many pe- 
riods of the individual’s life disguised and rearranged in keep- 
ing with the defensive needs of the ego. The same principles 
we understand today operate in the construction of dreams, 
fantasies, and in what Kris (23) has called the ‘personal myth’. 
We can thus amend Freud’s original statement to read that the 
recognition of how the ego operates in the service of defense 
tends to diminish the distinction between memory and fan- 
tasy. Freud goes on to say: ‘It may indeed be questioned 
whether we have any memories at all from our childhood: 
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memories relating to our childhood may be all that we possess. 
Our childhood memories show us our earliest years not as they 
were but as they appeared at the later periods when the mem- 
ories were aroused, In these periods of arousal . . . memories did 
not .. . emerge; they were formed at that time. And a number 
of motives, with no concern for historical accuracy, had a part 
in forming them, as well as in the selection of the memories 
themselves’ (73, p. 322). 

In the context of intrapsychic conflict, the ego integrates 
drives, defense, memory, fantasy, and superego in keeping with 
the principle of multiple function (33). What we think was 
real, or what we think really happened, is a combination or 
intermingling of fantasy with perception of reality. When 
memory and perception offer material which is in consonance 
with fantasy thinking, the data are selectively perceived and 
the memories are selectively recalled and used as material to 
serve as a vehicle for the unconscious fantasy. When we are 
able to undo the defensive distortion which the ego has im- 
posed upon the material, we can see that the fantasy contains 
the kernel of what really happened. This is not the objective 
reality which can be observed by outsiders and validated con- 
sensually. This is almost impossible to recollect because what 
the child experiences is at the very moment of experience a 
complex intermingling of perception and fantasy. This com- 
plex intermingling is what ‘really’ happened as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned. Only through the process of inference 
can the analyst sometimes elucidate from the material that part 
of the individual's recollection which belongs to objective his- 
tory, as it were, as opposed to the patient's personal ‘mytho- 
logical’ past. 


I would like to illustrate my point by citing a reconstruction 
of the past based upon the interpretation of a fantasy. There 
is nothing particularly unusual or striking about this example. 
Every experienced analyst will recall many similar instances 
from his own practice. For purposes of discretion certain de- 
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tails have been changed and displaced, but the essential fea- 
tures of the material, namely, the relationship of the interpre- 
tation to the data, has not been altered in any significant way. 

This material is taken from the case of a male adult who 
spent several years of his early childhood, perhaps as many as 
three, possibly four, in his parents’ bedroom. Except for some 
few peripheral or tangential memories like the sounds of neigh- 
bors quarreling, the patient could remember nothing of the 
events in the bedroom. However, his life story, his character 
formation, the symptoms which he developed, the nature of the 
transference, and how he behaved toward his children during 
their cedipal phase all bore more than ample testimony of how 
deeply he had been affected by this early experience. 

He developed into a pseudo-imbecilic ‘detective’. He noticed 
nothing but knew everything. He was constantly looking but 
never seeing. What he could not remember, he kept repeating. 
In all sorts of ‘innocent’ ways he managed to stumble upon and 
interfere with couples engaged in private activities. A con- 
stant trend which appeared in dreams, fantasies, and sometimes 
in real life behavior contained the elements of disturbing a 
performance or a spectacle in which a father image was figuring 
in a prominent and successful role. His favorite joke was about a . 


famous Shakespearean actor whose successfill performance was’. ' 


ruined by absurd and obscene requests originating from some 
obscure member of the audience sitting in the back stalls of the 
balcony. 

The privacy of the analytic twosome accordingly was highly 
consonant, one could say congruent, with elements in his fan- 
tasy life. As analysts we understand that external, realistic ele- 
ments which are consonant with fantasy elements are selectively 
perceived and seem to have the Capacity to intensify the cathec- 
tic pressure of unconscious fantasy. Under these circumstances 
the fantasies tend to come to the fore in the sense that they 
produce more and clearer mental derivatives or propel the 
individual toward some form of action. In this respect their 
dynamic thrust resembles the role of the day residue in dream 
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formation. Day residues are selected for inclusion in dreams 
not so much because of their neutral, inconspicuous nature as 
for the fact that they are congruent with or reminiscent of 
certain important fantasies or memory schemata. There is, ac- 
cordingly, a reciprocal interplay between reality and fantasy, 
selective perception on one side, cathectic intensification on 
the other. For our pseudo-imbecilic detective therefore the 
analytic situation, one could say, was made to order. 

During the period when we were working on the problem 
of cedipal rivalry as it came up in the transference and in con- 
nection with his son, the patient reported the following fantasy: 


I had a fantasy that I came for my session and headed toward 
the couch. You were annoyed with my behavior in the analysis 
and decided to terminate treatment. I wanted to go to the 
couch but you waved me to the chair and told me that the 
treatment was over. I objected violently. I became very angry. 
I rushed to the couch, laid down and said I would not budge. 
You decided that if I did not move you would call the police 
to remove me, Your next patient was around. You told her to 
wait. You would go on with her as soon as you got rid of me. 
In the fantasy you were also frightened. You thought that I 
could get away from the police and come back to get you. 


The key to the understanding of the fantasy came in the first 
associations which dealt with the theme of reversal of roles, the 
patient taking the analyst’s role, the analyst becoming the pa- 
tient. Other associations concerned the sexualization of the 
analytic situation, the couch as a bed, the attractive woman pa- 
tient as an object of our competitive rivalry, three people in a 
room where only two should be, biding one’s time until one 
gets rid of a rival, how weak and helpless people need the police 
in situations where their own physical force is insufficient. 

By invoking the principle of dream interpretation concern- 
ing opposites, the fantasy could be explored as a reversal. With 
the knowledge of the previous material, of the transference 
situation, and of the associations, this fantasy could be inter- 
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preted first in terms of the transference and then much more 
meaningfully as a reconstruction concerning the past. At the 
level of transference the patient is angry and jealous. He wishes 
to get rid of me but I cling to my possessions. He will use 
greater force, throw me out, and claim my position, my office, 
and the attractive woman patient as a special prize. As a recon- 
struction of the past, the interpretation could be quite precise 
because of the unusually rich material. The patient in his 
parents’ bedroom had awakened from sleep and tried in various 
ways, or perhaps many times, to get his father to abandon the 
bed, hopefully for good. But the father persisted in returning to 
his bed and there was very little that the weak and small Œdi- 
pus could do. If only he could call the police or perhaps some 
criminals. They are stronger, they would get rid of father, take 
him away, and the little boy could enjoy mother for himself. 
Of course father is strong. He could get away. He would be 
very angry. He could return and punish the little boy. (The 
patient's childhood neurosis consisted of a fear of criminals 
who might intrude during the night and kidnap or injure 
him.) The interpretation was confirmed at the next session in 
a dream which recapitulated all the events mentioned above 
and carried the reconstruction further by introducing the ele- 
ment of relations with the mother and giving her a child. 

What can we say about this fantasy and the reconstruction 
built on it? What was real in the sense that it actually happened 
and what was unreal in the sense that it was only imagined? 
Distracting the father, calling him from his bed, a temper tan- 
trum, perhaps, and the father returning and persisting in pos- 
session of his bed and his mate—these are all events which pos- 
sibly could have happened and presumably did happen. The 
calling of the police (or the robbers) assuredly did not happen. 
The appreciation of the role of police or the Significance of 
kidnaping may even date from a later period. Whether at any 
time the patient overtly expressed to his mother the Classical 
cedipal wishes is hard to say. Probably he did. Yet in the fan- 
tasy, all elements are given equal weight in a well-integrated 
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story that seems consistent, logical, and realistic, if not prob- 
able. The point is that the intermingling of real events, real 
perceptions with the elements of fantasy and wishful thinking 
must correspond quite closely to what the patient actually ex- 
perienced as a child at the time. External perception and in- 
ternal fantasy were intermingled at the time of the experience 
and together they formed the reality which to the patient was 
the record of his past. It was upon this confused fantasy think- 
ing, which was dynamically effective in influencing so many 
aspects of his life, that the inner eye of the patient remained 
consistently focused. 

This is what I think is the proper understanding of the con- 
cept ‘psychic reality’, It is not a fantasy that is taken for the 
real truth, for an actual event, but the ‘real’ recollection of a 
psychic event with its mixture of fact and fantasy. This be- 
comes the dynamic reality for the patient under the influence 
of the traumatic events which live on in his inner fantasy. Sub- 
Sequent events and perceptions of reality are selectively or- 
ganized into memory schema consonant with inner fantasy 
thinking. 


To recapitulate, in keeping with the synthetic function of 
the ego and the principle of multiple function, the traumatic 
events in the individual's life and the pathogenic conflicts that 
grow out of them are worked over defensively by the ego and 
incorporated into a scheme of memories and patterns of fan- 
tasy. In one part of the mind the inner eye, as it were, remains 
focused on’an inner stream of fantasy thought in which the 
traumatic memories are retained in a disguised form. Freud 
conjectured that the delusion owes its convincing power to the 
element of historical truth which it contains and which it in- 
serts in place of the rejected reality. It would follow, he added, 
that what pertains to hysteria would also apply to delusions; 
namely, that those who are subject to them are suffering from 
their own recollections. What I have tried to demonstrate 1n 
this paper is that this is a general principle of mental life. The 
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traumatic events of the past become part of fantasy thinking 
and as such exert a never-ending dynamic effect, occasionally 
striking, sometimes less so, on our responses to and apprecia- 
tion of reality. 

One of the measures of the involvement of a person in the 
neurotic process and his traumatic past can be taken from the 
extent to which his mental functioning is pulled toward con- 
centrating on the inner stream of fantasy thinking in competi- 
tion with realistic daytime preoccupations. This can be clearly 
seen in fetishists and in some former fetishists who develop un- 
usual responses to the perception of reality. The fetishist suffers 
from the memory of a traumatic perception, a confrontation 
with the sight of the penisless female genital at a time when he 
was particularly vulnerable to castration anxiety. He seems un- 
able to get over it. Around the traumatic events he weaves a 
wish-fulfilling, reality-denying fantasy, the illusion of the 
woman with a phallus. But it does not seem to help. Before his 
mind’s eye, even through the compensating fantasy, he con- 
tinues to see, however dimly, the original perceptions of the 
female genital proclaiming the danger of castration. Looking at 
reality becomes a hazard, for at any moment he fears he may 
encounter a set of perceptions identical with those that precipi- 
tated the original panic. 

In some individuals this leads to a peculiar relationship to 
reality in general (7) because they make an unconscious equa- 
tion of reality with the female genital (25) and they treat the 
former the way the fetishist treats the latter. They refuse to 
face it. They cannot take a really good look at anything. This 
tendency influences them in the direction of impracticality and 
propels them into unrealistic behavior in many areas of their 
lives. During analytic sessions it is hard for them to look at 
their productions or at the analyst’s interpretations. At best 
they give them only a fleeting glance. In presenting a problem 
such patients tend to seize upon some insignificant, minor de- 
tail, tangential and peripheral to the heart of the matter. Al- 
though at one level they clearly perceive the true nature, the 
real nature of the problem, at another level they persist in 
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‘beating around the bush’. During the analysis they have a set 
of mannerisms involving their eyes. Either they keep them 
closed, shield them with their hands, rub them, or blink con- 
tinually throughout the session. In speaking, they express them- 
selves in the conditional voice, for example—It seems, I sup- 
pose, Perhaps, Maybe, Could it be that?, etc. Nothing is 
definitely asserted. The central reality has to be obscured and de- 
nied, but in the manner of the fetishist, these patients have to 
fasten their attention on some distracting, peripheral, reassur- 
ing perception that corresponds to the female phallus as en- 
visaged in their inner fantasy. A variation of these trends may 
be seen in individuals who are petty liars, who have a compul- 
sive need to embellish, adorn, and obscure reality. 

From a study of these unusual character traits one can see 
how painful events are woven into fantasy thinking and how 
persistent focusing on these elements in the stream of fantasy 
thought leads the individual to scan the data of perception of 
reality to discover reassuring evidence of the validity of the 
solution which he arrived at in fantasy. Under the pressure of 
unconscious wishes and in keeping with the need to fend of 
anxiety, the perceptual apparatus of the ego is oriented and 
alerted to incorporate, integrate, correlate, deny, or misinter- 
pret the data of perception. 


The interplay between unconscious wishes, defense, and per- 
ception may serve as a transition to the next point concern- 
ing the psychology of moods. Growing as they do out of the 
vicissitudes of individual experience, the memory schemata 
of each person are typical and idiosyncratic. The memory pat- 
terns which are important in psychoanalytic treatment are 
grouped together according to the pleasure-unpleasure prin- 
ciple and are reactivated in the context of emerging conflicts 
over instinctual wishes. I referred earlier to the capacity of 
external perceptions to intensify the cathectic pressure of fan- 
tasy. Thus it is easy to see how moods may be evoked by per- 
ceptions of reality in the sense that real experience stimulates 
the emergence of specific memories and systems of fantasy. 
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Most often, but not always, the patient is aware of which event 
it was that precipitated or provoked his mood. For the duration 
of the mood the thoughts that come to mind are in consonance 
with the fantasy that gave rise to it. No other thoughts seem to 
present themselves to awareness. Opposing thoughts are 
brushed aside and the perceptions of the external world are 
selectively attended to and interpreted in terms of the mood. 

During analytic treatment, we are in a position to correlate 
the mood with the fantasy whose content is appropriate to the 
affects, thoughts, and perceptions characteristic of that spe- 
cific mood. It is the pervasive quality of the fantasy which es- : 
tablishes the nature of the mood and its cathectic potential 
perpetuates its existence. I have illustrated this point with 
the material from a patient who was in a depressed mood (5). 
His realistic perceptions—breakfast, birthday, and oranges— 
intensified the cathexis of a latent cannibalistic fantasy. The 
mood, thoughts, and activities and the response to reality were 
in keeping with the contents of the stream of fantasy thoughts. 

But what can we say about moods whose appearance cannot 
be traced to any specific event or external perception? The 
evocation of such moods I would suggest might still be related 
to some perception of external reality, to some sensory stimulus 
which found registration outside of consciousness. Clinical ex- 
perience and experimental studies offer abundant proof of 
Freud’s idea that while the perceptual system is functioning it 
is completely pervious to external stimuli. Pëtz] (30), Fisher 
(zo, rr), and others have demonstrated conclusively that 
even stimuli which are subliminal in intensity 
tration outside of consciousness. It seems highly plausible that, 
like the day residue of a dream, percepts registered outside of 
awareness may dynamically affect fantasy thinking to the end 
that a fantasy is cathected, stimulating emergence of the mood. 


may find regis- 


Finally, another question must be raised. What is the form 
of fantasy thinking? How highly structured is it? Some authors, 
for example, have rejected the Suggestion that unconscious 
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fantasies may have a complicated organization or contain ele- 
ments of imagery that are visually representable. My own ex- 
perience and thinking have led me to the conclusion that for 
the most part fantasy thinking has a quasi-visual nature. It is 
easily transformed and transformable into visual representa- 
tions. At first I thought of this relationship in terms that were 
uncomfortably static. In connection with an attempt to dem- 
onstrate how reality is experienced in terms of inner fan- 
tasy needs, I wrote: 


There is a hierarchy in the fantasy life of each individual, a 
hierarchy which reflects the vicissitudes of individual experi- 
ence as well as the influence of psychic differentiation and ego 
development.? To use a very static analogy for a highly dy- 
namic state of affairs, we may say that unconscious fantasies 
have a systematic relation to each other. Fantasies are grouped 
around certain basic instinctual wishes, and such a group is 
composed of different versions or different editions of attempts 
to resolve the intrapsychic conflict over these wishes. Each ver- 
sion corresponds to a different ‘psychic moment’ in the history 
of the individual's development. It expresses the forces at play 
at a particular time in the person’s life when the ego inte- 
grated the demands of the instinctual wishes in keeping with 
its growing adaptive and defensive responsibilities. To con- 
tinue with a static analogy, we may conceive of the interrela- 
tionship between unconscious fantasies in terms of a series of 
superimposed photographic transparencies in which at differ- 
ent times and under different psychic conditions one or more 
of these organized images may be projected and brought into 


focus (3, P. 377) 


A few years later it occurred to me that the interaction be- 
tween fantasy thinking and reality could be expressed illustra- 


2 The expression ‘hierarchy of fantasies’ is meant to convey the idea that 
instinctual derivations operate throughout life in the form of fantasies, usually 
unconscious, The organization of these fantasies takes shape early in life and 
persists in this form with only minor variations throughout life. To borrow 
an analogy from literature, one could say the plot line of the fantasy remains 
the same although the characters and the situation may vary. 
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tively through the use of a visual model. I compared this aspect 
of the operation of the mind to the effect that could be ob- 
tained if two motion picture projectors were to flash a contin- 
uous series of images simultaneously but from opposite sides 
onto a translucent screen. Here I have altered the analogy in 
order to carry it further. There are two centers of perceptual 
input, introspection and exterospection, supplying data from 
the inner eye and data from the outer eye. It is the function 
of a third agency of the ego, however, to integrate, correlate, 
judge, and discard the competing data of perceptual experi- 
ence. All of these factors influence the final judgment as to what 
is real and what is unreal. In addition I have tried to make 
room in my conceptualization for the infinite complexity of 
the relationship between the outer world of perception and 
the inner world of thought. 

The predominant role of vision in the totality of human’ 
perception can hardly be overstressed. Supposedly eighty per- 
cent of learning is affected through vision. There is a vast lit- 
erature of psychological studies of visual perception. In those 
areas which are of particular interest to psychoanalysts, namely, 
the development and alteration of mental functions under the 
impact of intrapsychic conflict, the study of visual experience 
has always been considered to be of special importance. Many, 
perhaps most, of the models of the psychic apparatus which 
Freud devised to illustrate his concepts of the functioning of 
the mind were either visually representable or based on anal- 
ogies either to optical instruments or to contraptions which 
could somehow record experience in visual form, In most of 
these models he discussed perception in terms that were pri- 
marily, if not exclusively, applicable to visual perception, al- 
though it is always clear that he had no intention of treating 
the two as if they were identical. It is possible that this resulted 
from the fact that his earlier models were devised to integrate 
the data derived mostly from the study of the psychology of 
dreams and of the neuroses. In the case of the former, he was 
concerned with the problem of why the sleep-time hallucina- 
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tions which we call dreams are almost exclusively visual in na- 
ture. In the case of the neuroses, he was impressed by the eti- 
ological significance of memories and fantasies and of the vivid 
visual form in which they are recalled. According to Freud, the 
closer a thought or fantasy is to the pleasure-dominated un- 
conscious instinctual tendencies, the greater the possibility that 
it will be represented mentally in a visual form (75). 

The element of visual representability of fantasy thinking 
has an important bearing on psychoanalytic technique. In his 
1966 Nunberg lecture (27), and in a number of as yet un- 
published works which I have been privileged to read, Lewin 
refers to the pictorial nature of the individual’s store of mem- 
ories. In connection with the patient’s response to a construc- 
tion he says: ‘It is as if the analysand was trying to match the 
construction with a picture of his own’. Each analyst has a dif- 
ferent capacity for visual memory or fantasy representation. 
But following Lewin, I think it is correct to say that some form 
of visual thinking occurs in the analyst’s mind as he thinks 
along with his patient's free associations. The joint search by 
patient and analyst for the picture of the patent’s past is a 
reciprocal process. In a sense, we dream along with our patients, 
supplying at first data from our own store of images in order 
to objectify the patient’s memory into some sort of picture. We 
then furnish this picture to the analysand who responds with 
further memories, associations, and fantasies; that is, we stim- 
ulate him to respond with a picture of his own. In this way the 
analyst's reconstruction comes to be composed more and more 
out of the materials presented by the patient until we finally 
get a picture that is trustworthy and in all essentials complete. 

The successfully analyzed patient stands in contrast to the 
hero of Antonioni’s poetic motion picture, Blow Up. The pho- 
tographer hero has witnessed and recorded a traumatic event, 
a sadistic conceptualization of the primal scene. His life has 
been altered thereby but out of the vast storehouse of his 
(memory) pictures he can no longer retrieve the one that con- 
tains the record of the trauma. Not being able to produce the 
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photograph is the analogue of being unable to recall the trau- 
matic event. Thus the hero in Blow Up becomes a kind of 
twentieth century Everyman traumatized in childhood. He 
has lost his connection with his past and has, in his hand, only 
the fragment of the experience, a fragment out of context, 
enlarged to the point of unreality. Is it memory or fantasy? 
Without confirmatory evidence he begins to doubt his own 
reality. Only through psychoanalysis can the picture be re- 
stored and the individual be reintegrated with his past. In this 
way he comes to appreciate the connection between fantasy, 
memory, and reality. 
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USE OF THE REPETITION COMPULSION 
BY THE EGO 


BY MILTON MALEV, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Psychoanalysts have been extraordinarily interested in the con- 
cept of the repetition compulsion, the insistent tendency to re- 
peat and relive painful and unwanted situations in childhood. 
This tendency is, of course, regularly and readily evident in 
the transference, and with this manifestation of the repetition 
compulsion Freud introduced the subject in Beyond the Pleas- 
ure Principle (6). In the transference, he says, they ‘revive 
[these painful situations] with the greatest ingenuity . . . they 
contrive once more to feel themselves scorned, to oblige the phy- 
sician to speak severely to them and treat them coldly. ... 
None of these things can have produced pleasure in the past, . . . 
but no lesson has been learnt from the old experience of these 
activities having led instead only to unpleasure. In spite of that, 
they are repeated, under pressure of a compulsion’ (p. 21), 
However, even more impressive than these sharp, circum- 
scribed, transference-bound thrusts of unpleasure-repetition 
are the cases in which the same contriving of specifically tai- 
lored pain, misfortune, and defeat, based on a childhood model, 
seem to dominate in broad, repetitive sweeps the entire course 
of a person’s life: what we are accustomed to call the ‘fate neu- 
rosis’. “The impression they give’, says Freud, ‘is of being pur- 
sued by a malignant fate or possessed by some “daemonic” 
power . . . people all of whose human relationships have the 
same outcome: such as the benefactor who is abandoned in 
anger after a time by each of his protegés; . .. the man whose 
friendships all end in betrayal by his friend; ... the lover each 
of whose love affairs with a woman passes through the same 
phases and reaches the same conclusion. . . . If we take into ac- 
count observations such as these, based upon behaviour in the 
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transference and upon the life-histories of men and women, we 
shall find courage to assume that there really does exist in the 
mind a compulsion to repeat which overrides the pleasure 
principle’ (pp. 21, 22). 

It is this last assumption that has aroused the interest and 
frequently the opposition of analysts: that the exercise of this 
compulsion seems to serve no economic or dynamic end; that it 
does indeed seem to treat as irrelevant the seeking for grati- 
fication, whether in the purified form, the immediate peremp- 
tory attainment of gratification in disregard of reality and 
reality testing, or in its secondary form, the reality-oriented 
modification or postponement of wish, pending appropriate 
circumstances. It seems to serve the ends and purposes of 
neither id nor ego. This opposition is best stated by Kubie (9). 
‘This concept’, he says, ‘presents a more revolutionary chal- 
lenge to accepted psychoanalytic premises than any which 
Freud, or even any dissenter, has heretofore formulated. Im- 
plicitly, by denying to the pleasure principle a central and de- 
termining position in the dynamics of human behaviour, it 
strikes at the very foundations of the libido theory and of our 
basic conceptions of the dynamics of the neuroses’ (p. $90)- 

First, let us present the relevant details of one instance of 
‘fate neurosis’. 


CASE | 

A thirty-three-year-old dentist came to analysis because of 
intolerable trouble with his second wife. He was the oldest 
child of a well-to-do family. When he was four, and again when 
he was six, new brothers arrived, and he felt neglected and 
abandoned by his mother in a noisy house filled with ‘squalling 
infants’, In subsequent quarrels with his siblings when they 
misappropriated his toys or invaded his room, he was compelled 
always to yield his possessions ‘because you are bigger’. He de- 
veloped the habit of wandering off in resentment and was al- 


ways retrieved, scolded, and fussed over. At fifteen he ran of to 
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a neighboring city with a high school sweetheart, the daughter 
of friends of the family, with the idea that somehow the two 
would be able to make their way. In a few days it became clear 
that their hope was unrealistic; they permitted themselves to be 
found, they were brought home, and he was forbidden contact 
with her and sent away to boarding school. He married while 
still in dental school, ‘because I wanted a home and children’, - 
and had two children in rapid succession. There were immedi- 
ate difficulties with crowded quarters, the presence of the chil- 
dren, his wife's absorption with them ‘in disregard of my com- 
fort’, and the heavy expenses of the family. He became increas- 
ingly absorbed in his work, and his wife increasingly discontent, 
After a quarrelsome five years he walked out, and (‘unexpect- 
edly’, he says) there followed a demand for divorce by his wife. 
After a period of anxiety and depression, he agreed to the di- 
vorce. His wife has now remarried, and he pays support for the 
children with great resentment and has not visited the children 
atall. “They're out’, he says, ‘Let them stay out’, 

After a year, he fell in love with a young married woman, 
the mother of two children. He persuaded her to divorce her 
husband and marry him, bringing her children. Four years 
later he came for analysis. There was now an additional child 
of two and a half, and his wife was five months pregnant. He 
had not wished the first child but yielded to his wife’s insist- 
ence. The second was an accident and he was outraged. He 
believed it may have been conscious deception on her part— 
‘she keeps piling new babies into the house against my wishes’. 
He resented bitterly the children’s noise and ubiquitousness 
and his wife’s preoccupation with them. He said she did not 
control them sufficiently: they have the run of the whole apart- 
ment, the walls are smeared, the furniture marred and 
scratched, and his books and records misplaced, ‘I cannot live 
in my own house, she has handed it over with the contents—my 
furniture and my possessions—for them to play with and de- 
stroy. My complaints are retorted to with the statement that 
these are children and that’s how children are. She reduces or 
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ignores my efforts to establish my status in the house, and un- 
dermines my authority with the children. The house is un- 
livable and I spend as much time as I can at the office. The only 
apparent solution is to walk out, or threaten to, and then per- 
haps she'll come to her senses.’ 


A number of authors have sought to understand such phe- 
nomena. I will review, in briefest form, the opinions of the best 
known among them. Freud (6) ascribes such behavior to ‘an 
urge inherent in organic life to restore an earlier state of things 
which the living entity has been obliged to abandon under the 
pressure of external disturbing forces. ... We may have come 
upon the track of a universal attribute of instincts and perhaps 
of organic life in general. . . . it is possible to specify this final 
goal of all organic striving . . . we shall be compelled to say that 
“the aim of all life is death [because] inanimate things ex- 
isted before living ones”’ (pp. 36, 38). Thus, in Freud's view, 
the repetition, because it applies to pleasurable and unpleasur- 
able alike, is evidence for the death instinct and an instru- 
ment of it. Plainly this places it anterior to, and more basic 
than, the pleasure principle. However Freud himself recog- 
nized that this tendency may, additionally at least, serve other 
ends and he has listed them: it may, by converting passively 
experienced traumas into actively produced ones, lessen anx- 
iety; it may, as in repeated traumatic dreams, serve to master 
the trauma by fractional discharges; it may be used by the ego 
as resistance to maintain repression. Nevertheless, he says, 
‘enough is left unexplained to justify the hypothesis of a com- 
pulsion to repeat—something that seems more primitive, more 
elementary, more instinctual than the pleasure principle which 
it overrides’ (p. 23). 

These views seldom encountered full acceptance. In 1937 
French (3) stated: ‘Freud has in fact laid particular emphasis 
upon just those extreme examples in which the repetition com- 
pulsion is in complete defiance of both pleasure and reality 
principles. . . . It would be a mistake, however, to think of the 
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repetition compulsion only in terms of its most extreme and 
dramatic manifestations’ (p. 25). It permits learning by ex- 
perience; it is a repeated effort to avoid ‘painful mental con- 
tents that are pressing for recognition [in instinctual gratifica- 
tion and to] substitute more pleasurable contents’ (p. 26). The 
repetition compulsion, French later stated, has another func- 
tion, to test reality: “When confronted with a new experi- 
ence ... if we are'to learn to adjust to reality, we must first 
reactivate the old patterns and then attempt to correct them 
by comparing the new situation with the old one. This again 
is the process of reality testing’ (4, p. 69). 

Kubie (9), denying the existence of psychic forces wholly 
outside the pleasure principle, conceives of this reliving as a 
‘seeking to find a solution which will undo the past injury’. 
Hendrick (8) explains this phenomenon by positing an ‘in- 
stinct to master’ with repetition as a latent property of this 
instinct, a property which is made manifest where the ego has 
not adequately performed an instinctual compulsion, either be- 
cause of inadequate development of maturity or when it is 
frustrated from without or within. Such a situation results in 
tension and repetition. Bibring (r), recognizing the two-sided 
nature of the phenomenon—its blind character and its poten- 
tial use by the ego to abolish the trauma which gave rise to it 
and thereby to abolish the repetition—, has given names to the 
two aspects, respectively the ‘repetitive’ and ‘restitutional’ func- 
tions of the compulsion, and advances a theoretical formulation 
of how this restitution is achieved, a formulation that seems to 
be illustrated, as will be shown, in the first case presented, 
Hartmann (7) regards the repetition compulsion as one of the 
regulatory principles and one which overrides the pleasure 
principle in its origin but which ‘can be used and tamed by the 
ego’. Schur’s 1960 paper (73) views the Tepetition compulsion 
as a primitive ‘instinctive behavior pattern’ which becomes 
manifest when the executive apparatus remain in or regress 
to passivity in relation to instinctual drives or affects, This is 
phylogenetically and ontogenetically older than learned behay- 
ior, and finds its phylogenetic model in ethology. In its aim and 
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function, it is ‘restitutive’ and it attempts to restore activity.’ 
Lipin (rz), like Freud, finds that the repetition is an instinc- 
tual drive representative and that it results from deficiencies 
in experiences or traumatic experiences which have disrupted 
the orderly development of the phasic maturation of psychic 
structure, 

What is to be noted about these investigators is that while 
they differ among themselves as to the origin of the urge to re- 
peat unpleasure they all recognize that, whether or not origi- 
nally it is intended to serve economic or dynamic ends, it can be 
seized upon by the ego and employed for such ends and, when 
successful, can help to abolish the repetition. It is the purpose 
of this paper to present instances of such employment of this 
compulsion by the ego. The ends the ego attempts to serve in 
these cases are, in the case already cited, resolution of oedipal 
anxiety, and in the other two, resolution of guilt. 


To return now to the patient described. From the begin- 
ning, besides the theme of the distressing and ignominious cir- 
cumstances in which he had to live, there appeared a parallel 
theme, one which might have been expected from the episode 
at age fifteen in which he contrived the acting out of an inevi- 
table cedipal defeat. He began to reveal a fear and conviction of 
wide and deep inadequacy in himself—the product unmistak- 
ably of castration fears—which made clear the projective nature 
of his feelings that his wife did not respect him. He believed 
his penis to be too small and suspected his wife’s protestations 
that she was experiencing satisfaction. He interpreted every 
sign of coolness or refusal on her part, often the product of his 
own hesitant and tentative approach, as evidence of her dis- 
content with him in sexual relations. A striking example oc- 
curred when, at the height of orgastic climax, he took trouble 
to notice that her eyes were closed; this to him was evidence 


1 Schur has since published a monograph (The Id and the Regulatory Princi- 
Ples of Mental Functioning. New York: International Universities Press, Inc. 
1966) which deals definitively with the repetition compulsion, and his conclu- 
sions seem to lend support to some of the concepts in this paper. 


[My 
that she was excluding him and that her climax was being pro- 
duced in her fantasies by some bigger and more effective man, 
probably her first husband. Her carefulness about money and 
her sparing habits with her wardrobe were read as taunts at 
his inability to provide. When opportunities were offered for 
advancement to a more lucrative and responsible level in his 
work he hesitated and finally declined with the fear that his 
inadequacies would be exposed and his whole status threat- 
ened. The tendency to homosexual defense against the castra- 
tion fears was quite manifest. One repeated fantasy, combining 
incestual gratification with homosexual defense, was of a trio— 
himself and an older man and woman. He would masturbate 
the older man to climax, thereby rendering him impotent, and 
he could then proceed to have relations with the woman. With 
his and his wife's parents, all in comfortable circumstances, he 
would encourage offers of financial assistance and then feel in 
paranoid fashion that these offers were designed to belittle him 
in his wife's eyes. In projected form this idea took the shape of 
fantasies that his wife's behavior was designed to show him up 
as inadequate so she could return to her wealthy father, just as 
his first wife, he found, had seized her liberty to find a second 
and wealthier husband. His wife had a special artistic talent 
which she utilized for a time to supplement the family income. 
He both resented this as a belittlement and welcomed it, but 
he had the fantasy that she would thereby naturally become 
available sexually to her employer. 

Later, it became clear to him that what he had called her 
refusal to be controlled was actually his inability and fear of 
controlling her. It became the chief subject matter of the 
treatment to show the association between the content of the 
compulsion and the cedipal defeat—an association that had been 
made possible not only by similarity in content but by coinci- 
dence in time. It could be seen that ‘control’ of his wife meant 
control (possession) of his mother and that the advent of each 
sibling had been evidence of his failure in that regard. 

It could be seen that his siblings had had their noxious effect 
not only as siblings but as children of the other and bigger man 
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and as evidence of his own smallness, and they had to be 
driven out. It was precisely this experience that he repeated in 
his second marriage; this marriage introduced into his home 
two new children fathered by the other and bigger man. It is as 
if he repeatedly set up the original situation in the unconscious 
hope, each time, that now at last he would be able to dispose of 
them—that now it would turn out right. Such success was, how- 
ever, plainly out of the question because the same anxiety- 
laden sanctions as had operated against success in the original 
situation operated for failure in the substitutive associated 
ideas, in their repeated form, in his marriages. Before the repe- 
tition could be abolished, this situation, for which it was a 
substitute and to which it was linked, had to be resolved. 

As the analysis progressed and his confidence in bedroom, 
office, and clinic grew, he took active steps to reverse and abol- 
ish the repetition compulsion that had brought him to treat- 
ment. He became assertive and strict with regard to the chil- 
dren and adjured his wife to enforce his rules. When once 
the children overstayed their visit to their father, he grasped 
the opportunity he had been waiting for always—he forbade 
their return. ‘Let their father take care of them—my wife has 
been using me to spare him long enough. Now she and he both 
will know who is in charge and your disapproval carries no 
weight with me.’ Thus he could control and dismiss his sib- 
lings through control of his mother and triumph over the big- 
ger men, the first husband and, presumably, me. It became 
plain that it was this combination that led to repetitive efforts 
to reverse the sibling humiliation because, by displacement, 
that humiliation carried the meaning of cedipal defeat and cas- 
tration. He had chosen to fight his cedipal battle on the equally 
distressing but less dangerous field of sibling rivalry. His prog- 
Tess in the one manifested itself in successful carrying through 
of the other. 


I have gone into some detail in this case because it illustrates 
what is a recognized vicissitude of impulse: an impulse can be- 
come displaced onto, and then bound to, traumatic situations 
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in childhood; thereafter that trauma carries the banner, in the 
repetition, of the impulse to which it is bound; the repetition 
cannot be abolished until the impulse itself is freed. Freud (5) 
speaks of the repetition compulsion as ‘the manifestation of 
very early linkages—linkages which it is hard to resolve—be- 
tween [on the one hand] instincts and [on the other] impres- 
sions and the objects involved in those impressions. . . . [It] is 
only a different term... for what in psycho-analysis we are 
accustomed to call a “fixation’” (p. 272). 

Bibring (zx) states, ‘Fixation is the established link between 
instinctual drive and certain impressions. The tendency of the 
instinctual drive to create such links, and consequently to re- 
peat an experience, is called the repetition compulsion . . . 
once the tension is established it tends to repetition until the 
ego sets in to eliminate it. Under certain conditions, however, 
any correction by the ego of the fixed painful experiences is 
defied. This condition is repression. A case may be imagined in 
which a fixation of a painful impression is brought about in 
childhood . , . without any repression, We may assume that 
in this case the ego . . . would discontinue the fixation and re- 
establish the “normal” condition of the instinct, [Where re- 
pression does exist] this [discontinuance] happens also in psy- 
choanalytic treatment’ (pp. 504-505). 

One more brief example of this ‘linkage’ may help to make 
the concept clearer. 


CASE II 

A clinic patient, a former Navy gunner, had Spent twenty- 
eight hours without replacement defending his ship against 
waves of Japanese suicide planes, In mounting terror and ex- 
haustion he finally fainted and was removed. He was now, eight 
years later, reliving this experience in all its horror each night 
in his dreams. A pre-existing and continuing paranoia, which 
had appeared at the start of his Navy life, made it 
able that these Kamikaze assaults had for him the 
a homosexual attack to which he had, by fainting, 
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cumbed. It may be that it was the reversal of this homosexual 
defeat that he sought vainly to achieve in his repetitive dream. 
His homosexual libido had converted a fainting into a rape; 
he could not permit himself to complete the dream for fear that 
the wished-for rape would recur—and he could not give up 
trying because he could not abide the previous outcome. It is 
likely that the relief from nightly terror that this man seeks 
will be unavailable to him until the linkage is dissolved be- 
tween his conscious fear and its unconscious meaning. The repe- 
tition compulsion in this view is ‘unfinished business’ which 
must be brought to a successful outcome; but the business 
which is unfinished is not the manifest content but the latent 
instinctual blockage it represents. Such success is, however, or- 
dinarily unattainable, and the repetition therefore lifelong, be- 
cause the same forces that operate to ward off the unconscious 
impulse operate equally against its representative, the trauma. 


The thesis of this paper may now be stated. It is that these 
severe, prolonged, apparently blind repetitions of trauma have 
a use and a function. They are used as substitute for and allu- 
sion to a significant aspect of underlying conflict. This allusion, 
repeated in dream or course of life, is made available by mech- 
anisms that can be understood and, in analysis, can provide a 
guiding thread to their origins in the conflict. Those substitu- 
tions are preferred and can be tolerated, troublesome and dis- 
Tuptive as they are, because, like substitutive allusions in 
dreams, they have been passed by the ego censor as being suf- 
ficiently disguised. The circumstances that offer them are not 
as random or fortuitous as their counterpart in dreams, which 
is the day residue. The substituted repetitive content was, in 
the first case cited, the trauma to which the impulse was fixated 
in early childhood; in the second case, the sailor, it was a 
trauma which overthrew the uneasy balance between his homo- 
sexual impulse and his controlling id forces, making its victim 
frighteningly aware that his control was not impregnable. In 
both instances what seemed to have to be undone was the 
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trauma; what actually had to be undone was the continuing 
libidinal conflict behind it. 

By contrast, where conflict is not substantially caught up and 
involved in current, continuing trauma, the course of the com- 
pulsion to repetition is much more benign. These are the 
traumatic neuroses proper. Fenichel (2) wrote: ‘A person who 
has suffered an external trauma, let us say a motor accident, 
with his instincts relatively little involved, will have dreams 
about the accident for some time, will be unable to ride in a 
car, will begin to tremble at the sight of one, and so on, until 
the discharge [or the binding, one may add] of the quantities of 
excitation has been achieved. .. . But if the trauma is of such 
kind that it has caused the ego to make the judgment “sexual 
excitation” . . . mastery of the excitation can never be subse- 
quently obtained. It is evident that mixed neuroses of this kind 
must, from the standpoint of therapy, be counted among the 
psychoneuroses, and not among the traumatic neuroses. If we 
contented ourselves, as in the case of the latter, with waiting 
for a spontaneous recovery, we would wait in vain,’ 

The content of the repetition may appear at times to be not 
a substitute for impulse but direct seeking for discharge of 
naked impulse. Yet even here substitution may play a part. 
For example one man’s most pronounced screen memory is of 
sitting, ostensibly at age four, at his mother’s feet stroking her 
calf, while his father glowers over the edge of his newspaper. 
Now, in his infrequent, anxious sexual contacts with ‘nice’ girls, 
and even with his wife, he repeatedly pictures me, or another 
man, lurking menacingly outside his bedroom and marring his 
performance. He seems dedicated tirelessly to defiant efforts to 
dissolve the prohibition backed by the implied threat in the 
memory. Yet even in this case the evidence strongly suggests 
that these repetitions of the childhood trauma, in apparently 
earnest effort to reverse it, are a maneuver toward another 
end—to make allowable and acceptable the real wish behind it: 
the wish to continue his passive dependent feminine identifica- 
tion; to placate me by failure; and to retain me as his omnip- 
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otent benevolent protector against poverty, danger, misfor- 
tune, and all other ills. With me on his side, he says, he truly 
will ‘fear no evil’ for I am ‘with him’ and this position he is 
determined not to surrender. His ego has joined the active repe- 
tition to the underlying passive wish and employs it as justi- 
fication and front. Like the sailor, he cannot win; he cannot 
succeed in the repetition because he will lose me, and he can- 
not forego the repetition because he is then my dependent 
wife and has renounced the defiant struggle to balance that un- 
acceptable wish for his superego. 


Il 

In the cases cited the ego has used the repetitions to obviate by 
substitution one great source of psychic anxiety, the castration 
fear. It uses it equally to abrogate guilt. In the two cases to be 
cited the sweeping compulsive repetition of unpleasure equally 
dominates the patients’ lives and the ego strives to reverse the 
specific outcome of a specific traumatic experience, as in the use 
of the dentist and of the sailor. But in the following cases, 
another, more specific maneuver is used to abrogate guilt: the 
identity of the guilty person is changed. Here the repetition is 
used to establish that ‘It is not I that am bad, but you’, or rather 
‘I must be right and not guilty, because you are wrong and you 
are guilty’. 

In these two patients there is a continuing sense of guilt and 
the battle is, as in the other patients, displaced to different but 
related fields. It is in these new fields that the repetitive effort 
takes place to reverse the guilty verdict. In both cases the sec- 
ondary field was chosen because in it real injustice was really 
done to these patients. They really were right and their mothers 
wrong and both patients set about to remove their guilt over 
the original misdeeds by winning a belated acquittal in the 
secondary fields. This acquittal would have to take the form of 
an acknowledgment by the mother to the child, ‘you were good 
and I was bad, you were right and I was wrong’. 
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CASE Ill 

A forty-two-year-old exceptionally successful lawyer came to 
analysis because of work difficulties and bouts of depression. 
Every new undertaking occasioned a sense of being greatly 
burdened by a monumental task that could not possibly be 
achieved. With the unstarted task weighing upon him he would 
waste day after unhappy day, unable to begin. At the last pos- 
sible moment, usually by laboring day and night, he would 
achieve collection of the necessary data and produce the nec- 
essary brief which, while usually more than adequate, would 
give him no satisfaction; it was not complete, he felt, not pol- 
ished, not satisfactory in the eyes of his partners or of the 
judges. And the next task would begin immediately to impend. 

He was one of two children with a sister two-and-a-half 
years younger, the child of a bitter, disappointed, silent man 
who resented the fact that lack of education had precluded ad- 
vancement. His mother, a school teacher, shared this disap- 
pointment and tried vainly to get her husband to make up this 
deficiency in night school. She had greater ambitions for her 
son's person and schooling, and the patient’s memory is that he 
eagerly made every effort to achieve what was required, always 
feeling uncertain of success because what was demanded was 
perfection. He was required to be clean, punctual, and orderly, 
and above all, to produce a stool daily. He approached pro- 
duction of a stool with the same sense of doom as now pervades 
his work: that he could not, that he did not have it, that failure 
would be catastrophic. He cannot recall a day when he did not 
say, for one reason or another, ‘I'm sorry, mother’, 

In spite of his difficulties his professional advancement was 
steady and gratifying, but it was this success, this fulfilment 
of his mother’s ambitions for him contrasted with his father’s 
failure, that was the source of his guilt. He would now have to 
prove that it was not his wish, but hers. But this area of guilt 
was avoided by him; he spoke rather about his struggles over 
bowel training, about which he felt truly innocent. 

His first wife was a moderately well-known actress who de- 
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manded little and gave little. She was frequently away on tour 
and he missed her only faintly, But it was concerning these ab- 
sences that he first noted his tendency to scold, criticize, and 
sulk, a tendency he could not control and she would not tol- 
erate; she would not even answer him. After five years she 
coolly left and they were divorced. 

He married again two years later and though the character 
of this wife was totally different—she was young, virginal, orig- 
inally deferential, and eager to please—the same pattern re- 
peated itself. He found that she could do nothing right, that 
her housekeeping was sloppy, that she dressed badly, that her 
sexual response was unsatisfactory. Her reaction to these scold- 
ings progressed from tears and bewilderment, through resent- 
ment, to a sense of outrage, and she finally demanded separa- 
tion. He refused in the hope that she would ‘see the light—that 
it was her fault’ and persisted for several years longer. After 
nine years and two children the marriage was dissolved. It was 
in the midst of the divorce negotiations that he came to analy- 
sis. After an initial period of rage at her settlement demands 
(‘she acts as if she were the good one and I the bad one’) he set- 
tled down to the old pattern with me. He said little in the ses- 
sions—a bare recital of bare events—and would then demand 
that I give interpretations and produce the cure. He taunted 
me that my silences were signs of ignorance at best and per- 
haps of inattention and indifference. He complained of the 
‘low yield’ and demanded that at least once in a while I pro- 
duce a ‘solid nugget’ that he could take away with him. He re- 
fused to give me ‘dreams to mess around with’. He then set out 
to prove that my whole rigid unyielding method was wrong; 
that what I wanted from him no one could give, ‘daily hot ma- 
terial’; he would force me to admit it, and I would have to 
apologize. One evening he sent me by messenger a book ex- 
posing the fallacies of psychoanalysis, with an accompanying 
note that I must be prepared to disprove them at the next ses- 
sion or he would not continue. 

He was irked that I seemed unshaken by his criticisms and 
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that I dealt with their origin rather than their content. He 
vowed he would make me say I was sorry, but he could not 
quit until he was sure he was right. He acquired a girl friend 
who served these unconscious ends admirably. She was given 
to pathological jealousy, and with her he set out to prove, 
which was not difficult, his innocence and the injustice of 
her accusations. Her charges continued and he reveled in the 
sureness of his rectitude. Once, after she had made an egre- 
giously unjust charge, she acknowledged her error and apolo- 
gized. The next day he terminated the treatment. He had won 
his acquittal in the field in which he had sought it, but the link 
to the true underlying guilt remained unanalyzed and therefore 
unaffected. And so, as might have been expected, after a pe- 
riod he returned. He could not be sure that he was right: ‘I 
know she is wrong, but I feel unreasonably that I'm wrong. I do 
notice attractive women and I feel guilty over my disloyalty. If 
I could be sure I’m clean and make her see it I could quit her 
and be happy. Until that time I'll keep noticing that she’s too 
old and a bad housekeeper and that her hair is unbecoming and 
I'll keep telling her so, but I can’t quit her or you because I 
have nowhere else to go. I’m going to keep hanging in there 
with you and with her, doing what's required. Some day you 
will admit that you are exploitative and she will admit that she 
is unjust.’ 

In the eight months of meager and abortive analysis, and the 
ensuing four months of therapy once a week, it was clear that 
he felt guilty about his partially successful efforts to outstrip his 
father in the ways that mattered to his mother most; that there 
was a reactive hypertrophy of the negative side of his ambiva- 
lence toward her, and that this hostility created fear of loss of 
love and an easy regression to a defensive anality which was 
then used both to gratify and to frustrate her. It is indeed a 
fact that the unremitting demand for a daily stool was really 
unjust, rigid, and impossible of attainment and on this injustice 
he took his stand with me. His life has been dedicated to repet- 
itive fruitless efforts to win denial of his guilt from his super- 
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ego, a guilt that led him to blame his wives, his girl friend, and 
me. The mechanism that would bring him relief was to win 
from me the admission that I was a bad analyst, not he a bad 
patient; and this would carry for him the meaning that his 
mother was bad, not he, that it was not he who had wanted her, 
but she who had seduced him. 


CASE IV 

A woman of fifty-three came to treatment because of social 
uneasiness, a tendency to overeat and drink, and depressive 
spells. It turned out that I was her fifth analyst and that she 
had been in treatment for most of the past twenty years. 

She was brought up in wealthy surroundings with a father 
who was an ineffectual alcoholic and a mother who was just the 
opposite, a brisk, no-nonsense woman, sure, opinionated, as- 
cetic, knowing with certainty right from wrong, proper from 
improper, safe from unsafe. She had sure remedies for all ail- 
ments and scorned physicians except in surgical emergencies. 
Well into adulthood, the patient considered her mother to be 
perfect. A younger sister was born when the patient was three, 
and at that same period the patient had a series of painful 
mastoid operations requiring repeated hospitalizations. These 
were handled by the mother in her efficient, no-nonsense way. 
Tears and fright were forbidden as useless and disturbing. The 
patient felt unworthy because she could not control demon- 
strations of either. The enormity and injustice of this prohi- 
bition, and her failure to conform to it, coming in the setting 
in which it did, was the trauma that formed the content of her 
Tepetition, in transference and in life. In a screen memory, 
obviously distorted, she was being placed in an ambulance 
while her sister, holding her mother’s hand, watched her leave. 

By contrast to her sister, who was bright, active, talented, 
and pretty, the patient was slow, heavy, untalented, and un- 
happy, and her fumbling unconfident efforts toward approval 
went awry or unrecognized. Her childhood was marked by 
envy and hatred of her sister and guilt for these feelings made 
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her despair of ever being able to please her mother. Like the 
lawyer patient, she recalls that the most frequent form of ad- 
dress to her mother was apology, rejected by the mother unless 
accompanied by tears and ‘groveling’, She did badly at school and 
did not complete college. She too married an ineffectual alco- 
holic and upon him she projected her own idleness and lack of 
confidence. 

Her first analyst (when the patient was thirty-two) was a 
cheerful, chatty, friendly woman with whom she was on a first- 
name basis. She enjoyed the chats and finally left after three 
years because nothing was achieved—she felt good in the ses- 
sions and miserable everywhere else. The next two analysts 
were both nationally recognized men and with each of them, 
for two-and-a-half years and four years, respectively, she at- 
tended regularly and talked dutifully, but she claims not to re- 
member the content of one sentence, good or bad, that either 
spoke. ‘I continued patiently and doggedly because they were 
the greatest analysts in America and they could not be wrong. 
Writings with their names on them are on the shelf behind you 
but for me they did nothing.’ These two treatments ended dif- 
ferently: she left the first sadly and with a sense of defeat (‘I am 
wrong and unworthy to have so great a man to bother with 
me’); the second she left puzzled and baffled (‘Even if he is 
distinguished and renowned, and even if I am stupid, he still 
Owes me something’). This progression toward the reversal of 
guilt from ‘I am wrong’ to ‘my mother is wrong’ continued for 
four years with her fourth analyst. As she tells it, it seems that 
she began with him that criticism of office, personality, method, 
and interpretation that later flowered in her sessions with me. 
She improved in spirits and in self-esteem, and when she had to 
move away she chose to continue treatment; she had not yet 
won. 

Now with me, almost immediately, the storm broke, Her ses- 
sions were characterized by tears, tantrums, and prolonged, re- 
proachful reports of painful or annoying physical symptoms. 
She repeatedly told me that I was wrong and did not under- 
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stand, challenged every interpretation and altered, even if only 
by a change of wording, all that I said. (‘It was wrong the way 
you put it. This way it seems right.’) At the same time, she 
was much afraid that what she was saying might indeed be 
true, that I might indeed be incompetent, and then who would 
help her or care for her and what would become of her? This 
fear hampered her in her effort to rid herself of guilt by mak- 
ing me guilty. In other facets of her life, however, she used this 
mode of behavior incessantly, with tradespeople, her husband, 
her children, and her friends. Everywhere the formula was the 
same. ‘I do right and they do wrong’, and she wanted them 
to apologize abjectly and to grovel. 

Here the real guilt appears to have been due to her inability 
to control her aggression against her new sister, whereas what 
she said made her guilty was the unjust and impossible de- 
mand, made during the years when her sister was young, for 
stoicism in the face of painful and terrifying hospitalizations. 
One day she said, ‘What I want is to have you say in plain 
words that I am good and not bad even if I say and show every- 
thing I feel, and that you are interested in having me come; 
and I want once to see for sure that when I disagree with you, 
you also could be wrong. You and my mother are always so 
God-damned righteous.’ 


In 1954 Kubie and Israel (ro) reported, under the title, Say 
You're Sorry, the case of a five-year-old child who had under- 
gone sudden deep catatonic regression after a spanking by her 
father. It turned out in subsequent therapy that she had tended 
to regard herself as worthless and guilty because of castration 
feclings and certain anal erotic tendencies. On the occasion of 
her sudden illness and hospitalization, when she was wheeled 
into the examining room, though several days before she had 
been active and normally playful, she now sat in the middle of 
her crib rigid, touching nothing, saying nothing, and unrespon- 
Sive to voice or touch. Following up a hint given him by a nurse 
who had overheard the child mumbling to herself, ‘Say you're 
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sorry’, Dr. Kubie approached the crib and said solemnly, ‘I am 
sorry, I am very, very sorry’. The child thereupon turned to 
another doctor and said clearly, ‘Say you're sorry’, which he 
did, and then she asked the same of everyone present. She then 
asked everyone his name, and when asked her own name gave 
it with a smile. ‘One week later’, the report continues, ‘the 
child was again shown in conference. This time she came run- 
ning into the room, climbed up on the examiner’s knee, and 
talked to him freely’, After a year of therapy, the report says, 
‘When furious at a mistake she had made she still would say, 
“It’s all your fault”, and then would quickly add, “Say you're 
sorry”.’ 

The mechanism here appears to be identical and to contain 
in brief all the same elements as in the last two patients cited. 
This child, precariously poised to begin with, was subjected to 
a real injustice, the spanking. (‘Her father had come home more 
tired than ordinarily, and in a sudden explosion of anger had 
spanked the child.’) The spanking may have brought an im- 
mediate sense of exposure and punishment for ‘badness’; it was 
more than she could bear, But the unreasonableness of the 
spanking enabled her to use it unconsciously to prove that her 
father—and, later in her life, others—was guilty and not she. 
With her substitutive figures she could demand to hear ‘I’m 
sorry’ as the lawyer and the lady could with me, and, with the 
same unconscious objective, the lifting of other guilt. 


SUMMARY 


Four cases (one analyzed) are adduced in support and illustra- 
tion of the theory, previously proposed by several authors, that 
the Tepetition compulsion, although it seemingly may be op- 
erating in disregard of the pleasure principle, can be employed 
by the ego for its own dynamic and economic ends, within the 
pleasure principle. Conflict is displaced to an associated and 
more ‘tolerable’ idea, which then becomes the content of the 
repetition. The substituted idea is chosen in various 


ways. In 
one case, where there was cedipal failure in conseq 


uence of 
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anxiety, there was fixation of impulse upon a trauma; in a 
second, where there was guilt in consequence of cedipal success, 
there was regression to anality; in a third, where there was guilt 
over sibling aggression, guilt was displaced to loss of approval 
on other grounds, during the childhood of a hated sister. It is 
suggested that the displaced, repetitive pattern can be abol- 
ished only by abolition of the original conflict; by abolition, 
that is, of its latent rather than its manifest content. 

Hartmann (7) has stated that ‘under certain conditions the 
ego can put the repetition compulsion to its own use’. This 
paper illustrates some of these ‘certain conditions’ as well as 
some of the ego’s motivations and modes of operation, 
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BISEXUALITY AND BODY AS PHALLUS 


BY DANIEL B. SCHUSTER, M.D. (ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 


In The Body as Phallus (4), Lewin elaborated on two equa- 
tions: body equals phallus, and mouth equals urethra. He de- 
scribed a variety of ways in which the whole body may symbolize 
the penis, in dreams, symptoms, and bodily sensations, among 
others. He gave examples also of how in such instances the 
mouth symbolizes the urethra, and referred to Abraham’s ex- 
planation that through incorporation a fantasy of biting off 
the penis of another results in the person becoming the penis— 
it becomes one with the eater. Lewin used this point to elabo- 
rate the passive feminine aspects of such an identification, stat- 
ing that the sexual aim of a person who has in fantasy eaten 
the penis and therefore has become the penis is to be eaten. 
In place of active penetration, the individual is swallowed. 
The fear of being eaten by father represents the oral regressive 
expression of the castration fear and also gratification of a pas- 
sive homosexual wish. In summary, he stated three propositions: 


l. The fantasy [of the body being the penis] is a passive 
counterpart of the fantasy of eating the penis and represents 
an identification of the body with the penis. 

2. The dominant sexual aim of the organization represented 


by the fantasy is to be eaten up, and this idea is an equivalent 
of the castration fantasy. 


3. Other subordinate aims are analogous to fore-pleasure. 
These are urethral, anal, muscular, cu taneous, phallic, etc. 


Elsewhere in his paper, Lewin mentions that the penis referred 


to in such fantasies is not one’s own but a parent’s phallus, 
usually that of the father. 


More recently other authors have commented on this topic. 
Keiser (3) described the phenomenon of orality displaced to 


Read at the Western New York Psychoanalytic Society, November 23, 1968, 
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the urethra. Sandler (6) described a patient whose fear of 
erection was symptomatically resolved through the fantasy that 
his body posture when lying in bed assumed the role of the 
erect penis; bisexuality and the phallic mother played im- 
portant parts in his problem. Conrad (2) has examined the 
body-phallus equation in obesity. Bunker-(r) discussed the 
etymology of the word ‘body’ and found an equivalence with 
penis in some of the early Gaelic roots and concluded that 
there is ‘the possibility that the unique word body contains 
within itself a reference to the penis’. 


The analysis of a young physicist illustrates some of Lewin’s 
concepts. When he started treatment he was twenty-nine years 
old, married, and the father of two children. He complained of 
depression and anxiety going back several years to his senior 
year in college. There had been a sharp outbreak of anxiety with 
phobic tendencies about a year before he started analysis, 
when he had been chosen to work on a special project. At this 
time it had been necessary for him to stay away from work for 
several weeks. An important aspect of his clinical state was that 
the fluctuating depression and anxiety interfered with creative 
thought: he felt that he was operating at only ten per cent 
of his potential at such times and this was distressing to a 
talented man who took pride in his capacity for abstract think- 
ing. He regarded his sexual adjustments as ‘extremely good’ 
and initially denied any sexual symptoms, 

During his first session he expressed anxiety about the ana- 
lytic situation: he was afraid of revealing himself, of opening 
Pandora's box. This fear culminated in a fantasy that occurred 
after the first week of analysis. He thought about ‘opening up’ 
to me, being cured and being grateful to me. Then he thought 
of getting well to please me, but disliked this thought and 
gradually became more anxious about the process of ‘opening 
up’. Suddenly a thought of sexual intercourse flashed through 
his mind: he had an image of a woman’s legs apart as though 
ready for intercourse. Somehow this image was connected with 
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the idea of lying on the couch. His anxiety increased markedly 
during this fantasy. 

The patient's pre-adolescence and early adolescence had been 
marked by considerable homosexual activity with boys his 
age or a year or two older. During adolescence he was strongly 
attracted to girls but was inhibited toward them. Late in college 
he became seriously interested in the girl he eventually mar- 
ried. He had sexual relations with her and at one point thought 
he had impregnated her. This led to an upsurge of anxiety 
and depression. Later during a prolonged separation from his 
fiancée and after sexual activity with prostitutes, he became 
phobically concerned about venereal disease and had a burning 
sensation in his penis. 

His father had been alcoholic and some things about him 
vaguely suggested homosexuality to the patient. He had always 
felt physically and sexually inferior to his father. The patient’s 
interests tended to be intellectual; his father’s were physical— 
athletics, fishing, and hunting. The mother was a dominant 
and emotional woman to whom the patient had been closely 
attached. He felt he should help her and defend her against 
his father in their many conflicts. 

During a session in which he had been talking about his 
young daughter having gone to a birthday party and his asking 
her about it, he recalled that as a child he had felt restraint 
when he was asked by his parents what went on at birthday 
parties he attended. At this point he said that while he had 
been discussing this, the ‘penis-biting fantasy’ had popped 
into his mind. This was a fantasy that had come to mind during 
the previous few weeks and had first occurred when he was with 
one of his superiors, who later in the analysis became clearly 
identified with his father. In the fantasy he aggressively bit off 
the head of the penis of the other man and immediately ex- 
pelled it from his mouth so that it would not touch his lips 
or the inside of his mouth. The fantasy recurred frequently 
throughout his analysis and became almost a trade-mark of 
certain of his conflicts. 
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In association to this appearance of the penis-biting fantasy, 
he said: ‘In some vague way this thought represents punish- 
ment for sexual thoughts like the image of getting my genitals 
cut off in my table saw’, and he wondered if it had to do with 
sexual thoughts for his daughter. He then said: ‘Just a moment 
ago I experienced a feeling of spatial contraction—of being 
large in respect to the room. I’m getting larger... I can 
remember experiencing this feeling as a child when in bed and 
drifting off, when I was seven, eight, or nine.’ He went on to 
say that something about this reminded him ‘of an erect penis— 
growing larger’. He referred to the feeling of ‘restraint’ he 
had mentioned when his parents inquired about the activities 
at birthday parties he attended as a child, and said he was 
aware occasionally in recent times of sexual thoughts and images 
similar to the one of biting a penis. He found this alarming 
because it implied a perverse side to his character. In the 
following hour he emphasized again the ‘restraining process’ 
he was exercising over his thoughts in recent weeks since the 
penis-biting image had appeared, so that perverse sexual 
thoughts would not emerge. He added that this was all alarm- 
ing because it meant that for some reason he must doubt his 
Own sexual feelings. He said that since about age ten he had 
felt sexually inferior to his father. 

During the preceding two months, he had touched on a 
number of relevant phallic themes. On a plane flight with one 
of his superiors, a man with whom he was very competitive 
and felt at disadvantage as he had with his father, he experi- 
enced severe anxiety; he felt that his penis was smaller than 
that of the other man. There followed a number of references 
to snakes which have big white teeth and bite and terrify him. 
He had an image of a man who took a picture off a wall and 
beat himself on the head with it in a rhythmic way. He spoke 
of his young son who was a ‘head-beater’. These two things 
made him think of sexual intercourse. A dream of a child’s head 
Which was severed from the body led to his associating to 
little head—my penis cut off’. The head was alive and vom- 
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ited; ‘I held it while it vomited’. Further associations to the 
dream touched on his earlier concern that he had impregnated 
his fiancée. Two days after this dream; over the weekend, he 
cut his thumb in a power saw. His associations to this injury 
were the theme of decapitation, the previous dream of the 
child's head, fencing during which someone was sliced up, 
and a fantasy of having his genitals caught in the saw with 
which he had injured his thumb, 

It should be recalled that the feeling that his body was 
growing larger occurred in conjunction with the penis-biting 
fantasy which, in turn, he connected ‘in some vague way [with] 
punishment for sexual thoughts’. In time it became clear that 
a great deal was condensed in this comment and fantasy. Any 
incestuous impulse was quickly followed by an image or associ- 
ation that represented a homosexual assault by his father; his 
father was thrusting his penis aggressively into the patient's 
mouth. The thought that his father would punish him in this 
manner for any sexual interest in his mother became a familiar 
one and was linked to a dream he recalled from childhood when 
he was about seven in which his father assaulted him orally. 
The dream was a nightmare from which he awoke in terror. 

It should be stressed that in the penis-biting fantasy the 
patient was disgusted by the biting and took care to expel the 
penis quickly and without its touching his lips or the inside of 
his mouth. It became apparent that this was a defense against 
his passive wishes and an attempt to avoid the pleasure of this 
act. It should also be noted that the biting off and expelling of 
the penis as a defense against homosexual attack is different 
from incorporating the penis. The concurrent phenomenon of 
his body becoming a penis suggests that the mouth may rep- 
Tesent in this case not the urethra but the vagina—the vagina 
dentata, which became a prominent theme in subsequent 
months. This was associated with his mother’s dominant and 
intense personality, and with the fantasy that there is a penis 
inside the female genitals, 


This man became nauseated during the early stages of his 
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wife's pregnancy and had a number of gastrointestinal symp- 
toms similar to her symptoms: an indication that he equated 
mouth and vagina and revealed his passive-feminine identifi- 
cation. On one occasion he imagined that snakes with big jaws 
had devoured him or had bitten him on the penis. This led him 
to think that there must be a connection between this and a 
woman's genitals. He mentioned the mouth of a snake, and 
the feeling during intercourse of wanting to be consumed, 
‘somehow swallowed up’, but at the same time of being aware 
of the menace of teeth and poison fangs that lurked in the 
cavity, the mouth-vagina. 

He had a horror of becoming nauseated for fear he would 
vmit. This was traced back to two surgical procedures at ages 
four and six. The first was repair of a hernia and minor surgery 
on his penis (the nature of which he was not certain); the 
second was another herniorrhaphy. He recalled the panic when 
the anesthesia mask was placed over his mouth; his rage, his 
feeling that he had been betrayed by his father, and his sub- 
sequent plotting to push the doctor who had administered the 
anesthetic off the roof of the hospital. These surgical procedures 
were not only castration threats; primarily they were a homo- 
sexual assault by the brutal, violent father who was shoving 
his penis down the patient’s throat. The patient was the 
passive-feminine recipient, as his mother had been; his mouth 
was her vagina. The pleasure experienced was successfully 
hidden by rage and the vengeful desire to retaliate through 
biting off the penis, Later in analysis it was evident that many 
encounters with men, particularly competitive men, were 
modeled on this relation with his father. For example, he 
became phobic about eating with a group of men: the sand- 
wich he was eating became the assaulting penis that got stuck 
in his throat and caused panic, or the thought of a meeting with 
several superiors evoked an image of all these men attacking 
him and shoving their penises down his throat. 

3 Many references to experience of the primal scene empha- 
sized the commotion and violence that went on behind closed 
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doors and his consternation about what was going on. He 
thought of his father as a drunken brute who did violence to 
his mother. Although he tended to sympathize with her, he 
also was wary of her intensity and dangerous incorporative 
tendencies. His identifications tended to oscillate between 
father and mother in their sexual encounter; at times he was 
the attacker, at other times he was the attacked. 


In an earlier paper (7), I pointed out the shifting identifi- 
cation with the two sexual partners (mother and father) that 
occurs in the child observing parental sexual activity and the 
resulting confusion as to who has the penis and who is the 
aggressor—who the violator and who the violated. I described 
a woman patient who resolved the problem of castration by 
identification with the aggressor. The patient described in 
the present paper attributed the penis to his mother and thus 
explained her dangerous tendencies. 

Lewin stressed the oral aspect of the body-penis equation 
as a regressive and passive expression of castration, and in a 
later work, The Psychoanalysis of Elation (5), described the 
oral triad: the active wish to devour, the passive wish to be 
devoured, and the wish to sleep. The bodily sensations my 
patient experienced on the couch were similar to those he had 
had when he lay in bed, drifting off to sleep, as a child. His ex- 
perience of panic when the anesthesia mask was placed over his 
mouth, the consequent rage which was displaced to his father 
and the doctor, and the connection between this panic and the 
horror of nausea and vomiting, also relate to the wish to sleep 
and conflicts over orality.1 

In the case presented there are other phallic and bisexual 
aspects that deserve consideration. My patient’s phallic organiza- 
tion was strongly influenced by passive-feminine identification. 
Incestuous strivings for his mother characteristically evoked 


11 am grateful to Dr. Bertram D, Lewin for pointing out in a personal com- 
munication the references in my clinical material to the concept of the oral triad. 
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homosexual themes of both passive and active nature. The 
concurrent bodily sensation reminiscent of penile erection and 
the penis-biting fantasy is a condensation of several themes: fear 
of the father’s homosexual oral assault as an angry retalia- 
tion for the patient’s incestuous wishes toward his mother; his 
defense against attack and simultaneous revenge by biting off 
his father’s penis; and a deeper, passive identification with his 
mother whereby his mouth receives the penis as did his 
mother’s vagina. His body becomes a penis through identifi- 
cation and incorporation of his father’s penis, but at the same 
time his mouth is a vagina dentata. Added to this is his shifting 
identification with mother and father in the primal scene and 
his feelings that within mother’s vagina there is a penis which, 
like the snake, has dangerous teeth. The penis-biting fantasy 
itself attests to an active, attacking orality rather than a passive, 
swallowing incorporation. 

The mouth as urethra is illustrated by his fear of vomiting 
(ejaculation) and the dream of the child’s head vomiting, 
but the mouth as the female genital is a more prominent 
feature. The female sex organ is dangerous because it contains 
teeth and a lurking penis. This supports Lewin’s suggestion 
that the penis in this phenomenon is a parent’s phallus, usually 
father’s. The bisexual aspect of the phallic phase of develop- 
ment is also illustrated here: the period when the child, boy 
or girl, believes the mother to have a penis as does the father. 
In my patient, the phallic mother is represented as well as the 
phallic father in the ‘body as phallus’ phenomenon. Although 
the body becomes the penis, the bisexual identification is re- 
vealed through the role of the mouth (urethra and vagina). 
In turn the mouth (vagina) is more than a receptive organ; it 
is also a dangerous weapon, having teeth. The penis-biting 
fantasy carries out this dual identification also in that the 
penis is taken into the mouth in a passive, feminine manner 
but injured and ejected in a sadistic, masculine manner. 

It is suggested that phenomena such as Lewin described 
Tepresent, beyond the oral implications, bisexual phallic con- 
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flicts. The body represents both male and female genitals and 
the phallus may be both the father’s and the mother's as a 
consequence of shifting identifications derived from confusion 
over the primal scene, castration anxiety, and the inherent 
bisexuality of man. 


SUMMARY 


Analysis of a man who experienced bodily sensations and con- 
current fantasies illustrates Lewin’s theory of the body as phal- 
lus, as well as his later concept of the oral triad. The equation 
of body and phallus includes bisexual elements. Confusion 
of identity in the child witnessing the primal scene contributes 


to the fantasy that the body represents both male and female 
genitals, : 
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PRECEDIPAL FACTORS IN SUPEREGO 
DEVELOPMENT 


THE INFLUENCE OF MULTIPLE MOTHERS 


BY C. GLENN CAMBOR, M.D. (PITTSBURGH) 


The history of the development of psychoanalytic concepts 
of superego development has been reviewed by numerous 
authors, including Beres (r), Hammerman (5), Hartmann 
and Loewenstein (6), and Sandler (rz). Their studies 
have considered the period beginning with the early Anlage of 
the superego concept evident in Freud's Project for a Scientific 
Psychology (2), his remarks on the connection between the 
superego and the aggressive instinct (3), and his. comments in 
the New Introductory Lectures in which he referred to the 
Superego as conscience and as participating in self-observation 
(4). These and other authors have stressed the importance of 
precedipal factors in relation to superego development. 

The occurrence of a particular family constellation in sev- 
eral analytic patients, as well as a number of patients in psy- 
chotherapy, led me to a detailed investigation of precedipal 
factors in relation to superego development. I found a lack of 
maturity and impaired integration of superego functions in 
these individuals who shared a precedipal history of having 
perceived their biologic mother as being relatively rejecting 
but were intensely involved with a maternal surrogate, such as 
a maid, a relative, or friend of the family, who was perceived as 
being relatively accepting. 


CLINICAL EXAMPLE 


A thirty-one-year-old mother of two small children, the wife 
ofa highly competent and successful research scientist, entered 
analysis because of phobias of being alone at night and of trav- 
eling by car, especially on limited access highways. These symp- 
toms were particularly distressing because her husband's career 
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increasingly involved prolonged trips out of town for meetings 
and lectures. 

Symptoms of anxiety first occurred during her sophomore 
year in a women’s college where she was one of a group of four 
students who, with a female professor as their confidante, 
banded together as ‘rebel outcasts’ against the social, sexual, 
and intellectual standards of the ‘conformist majority’. This 
group provided the patient her first opportunity in some years 
to discuss her personal problems as this was sanctioned in the 
group. Her best friend in the group became depressed, con- 
fused, and was unable to function; she ‘yanished’ for a period of 
weeks and then dropped out of school. Another member of the 
group planned to leave college the following year and the pro- 
fessor developed a serious chronic illness. The patient became 
increasingly anxious and began to spend an inordinate amount 
of time in the college chapel where she undertook ‘free think- 
ing’ in an attempt to sort out her thoughts and find some 
relief from anxiety. On one occasion the thought occurred to 
her that something terrible would happen to her if she did not 
get to a church at least once a week. She feared that if she did 
not fulfil this obligation ‘God will spank me, God will turn 
away from me’. 

She transferred to a college nearer her home, hoping to find 
the support formerly provided by her group of friends. But 
that summer her father was abroad and her best friend of her 
childhood and adolescence was planning to marry. She devel- 
oped acute anxiety bordering on ‘hysterical panic’; she was 
preoccupied with and confused about her own identity. In- 
tense feelings of bitterness toward her childhood friend reached 
major and inappropriate proportions, and lasted several years. 

On graduating from college she m 


l arried and shortly there- 
after left this country for two years abroad where her husband 


completed his graduate work. She continued to attend church 
once a week in accordance with her ‘agreement with God’, but 
became increasingly upset as she realized that she could not 
depend on her husband; aside from his scientific work he was 
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totally dependent on her for all arrangements, management of 
finances, and care of the home. She developed extreme jealousy 
and rage toward her husband's sister who had become preg- 
nant. Although she was aware of the illogical and inappropri- 
ate nature of her rage, she was convinced that the only way to 
win the approval of her new in-laws was to present them with 
their first grandchild. Her frustration in this resulted in ‘fan- 
tastic tirades’ against her husband, his parents, and his sister. 
Shortly thereafter she gave up her graduate studies, complain- 
ing that she was unable to obtain sufficient guidance and en- 
couragement from her supervisors. Nor could she find di- 
rection within herself. 

The patient's father managed the family’s considerable as- 
sets but was never employed otherwise. She felt that he thrived 
on the helplessness and dependency of others. She described her 
mother as perfectionistic, authoritarian, and intolerant of peo- 
ple who could not control themselves although she had trouble 
controlling herself and displayed marked emotional instability 
in her dealings with others. The mother also was demanding, 
constantly nagged, and had periods of disorganization. 

During her early life the patient’s care was primarily the 
responsibility of first one and then another Negro nurse. When 
the patient was about two years old, a third Negro woman, B, 
was hired as a maid and governess and remained until the pa- 
tient was twelve. Subsequently the patient learned that her 
mother was extremely upset, frightened, and insecure during 
the patient’s early childhood. During the first two or three 
years of her life, before the third maid became a permanent 
stabilizing and loving factor, the patient suffered considerable 
emotional deprivation. 

She was described by her parents as a model child who per- 
formed well and never complained, but in reality she with- 
held her feelings from her parents and revealed them only to 
the maid, B, by whom she felt loved and understood. Later, 
when she was about ten, there were continual arguments be- 
tween the mother and B over areas of control and responsibil- 
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ity in the home; the patient refused to take sides. At age twelve 
she was shocked by B’s sudden departure from the family and 
although there was no conscious memory of mourning the loss 
of the maid, she was extremely angry that no one had prepared 
her for the fact that she would have to turn to her mother for 
mothering. One of the mother’s periods of ‘disorganization’ oc- 
curred shortly after the maid left; she was unable to care for 
the family, prepare meals, or manage the house. 

The patient found a partial substitute for the maid in her 
relationship with a friend who became her confidante. She 
always attempted to have at least one close friend who func- 
tioned as a confidante, a source of comfort, and a stabilizing 
influence. 

The early phase of the analysis revealed great fears of de- 
pendency on the analyst and vigorous attempts to avoid this. 
Her dreams suggested hostile, negative transference feelings 
with deeper underlying erotic feelings, both of which she 
feared. At one level she regarded the analyst as a medieval 
god. She spoke of her ‘medieval conscience’ which was overly 
harsh, critical, and demanding, and indicated that she had a 
long-standing interest in the medieval period, her favorite pe- 
riod in history, and that her concept of God was that of the 
threatening, punitive God of medieval times, 

Identification with the aggressor appeared to be a major de- 
fense mechanism. Typically she presented herself at the begin- 
ning of an hour in a state of confusion, talked of her compli- 
cated life which she was unable to handle, stressed her inability 
to collect her thoughts or to present herself in a reasonable, 
well-integrated fashion. Her behavior represented an identifica- 
tion with her mother who used a similar 
ulate and control the father and to avoid re 

A two-month interruption in the ana 
lyst’s illness precipitated an acute awarene 
ings and the externalization of supereg 
something wrong with me. I can’t take 
She realized that she acquired confid 


technique to manip- 
sponsibility. 

lysis due to the ana- 
ss of transference feel- 
o functions, ‘There is 
care of and trust myself.’ 
ence in and approval of 
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herself primarily through external objects. She had regressed to 
a symbiotic closeness to her children whom she described as 
‘the only ones I can grab onto’. When analysis was resumed 
interpretations were centered around the early abandonment 
by her mother and the later abandonment by the maid. She 
arrived quite excited for one session. 


At one-thirty last night a lot of stuff away down inside of me 
started coming up—what triggered it was the children [she 
would be separated from her children while she went with 
her husband who was looking for another job]. The wish to es- 
cape from myself, from my children, from my fears. . . . This is 
why I don’t want to be alone. Last night the children got on 
my mind in relation to the trip coming up, All day long I'm 
a good mother to those kids, and then at night while they are 
asleep I revert to another form. I don’t care about them; I want 
to desert them. My husband is going on a trip and I’m a baby 
and feel I have to go with him, but then I desert them [the 
children] and have this conflict. All day Jong I’m a mother of 
one type, and at night I’m another. I was raised by two moth- 
ers. I'm like one kind during the day, like B—high expecta- 
tions, sensible, calm, level-headed, firm but loving [here the 
patient sobbed uncontrollably]. However, at night I'm like my 
mother, for myself and myself alone—I’m nervous and I can't 
sleep. 


The patient became increasingly aware of the split identifi- 
cation with the maid and her mother, a split in the maternal 
introject in the superego. ‘I don’t know what standards to live 
by and therefore I always fall back on mother’s.’ Yet at times 
of family crisis or illness the patient was like the maid—efficient, 
helpful, loving, in general all the things her mother could not 
be. On other occasions she became more like her mother with 
her phobic symptoms, anxieties, and pathological dependency 
on her husband. She also became aware of her repressed feel- 
ings of resentment toward the maid who demanded complete 
obedience and perfection at all times. 
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B wrapped me up in a cotton ball; she never punished me 
and never lost her temper. Both mother and B tried in some 
way to help me grow up. B did everything, laid out clothes 
for me, etc., whereas mother wanted me to do it. I don’t know 
which voice inside to respond to. . . . How is a person supposed 
to grow up? I seem to be surrounded by people who are 
spoiled—my mother, father, and husband. In one way my fear 
of being alone at night is just being spoiled. Why is it I’m 
doing things differently toward my own children and teaching 
them things I was never taught? Where did I learn? I’m a 
spoiled brat and I need a good spanking but I never got it 
from B. She protected me and cared for me, but it wasn’t what 
I needed. . . . B wrote poetry, cooked magnificently, read tea 
leaves, and interpreted dreams. She was a strange person— 
very proud of me—and I always seemed to run to her. The 
things I talk about are ‘unpleasant’ because mother calls them 
‘unpleasant’. . . . Perhaps I would have been better off if B 
hadn't been there. But apparently when we were small chil- 
dren mother was unable to cope with things and was still trying 
to find her identity. . .. With B it was all happiness—I never 
knew if B even had a birthday. I never did anything for her, 
but I was never sick when she was around, and I was often sick 
after she left. I never needed friends when she was there, but 
there was no range of feelings—no being very happy or very 
sad. . . . Now I don’t know what I need or if I’ve spanked my- 
self enough. B always expected me to be perfect, to be neat, 
mannered, stand straight, get straight A’s, and always see the 
‘right thing’. . . . What kind of a composite character am I 
that instead of growing up I want to be wrapped in a cotton 
ball. .. . If I ever call you up in a panic I want you to give me 
a verbal spanking and say, ‘You can take care of yourself’. 


She then uncovered an old, recurrent fantasy relating to the 


maid’s death which likened it to the reward Scrooge was to re- 


ce 


ive in Dickens’ A Christmas Carol for ‘Christmas to come’. 


This fantasy revealed her tremendous hostility toward the maid 
and her guilt about this hostility. She pictured the maid dying 
under lonely and deprived circumstances, The patient used 
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this fantasy as a model to understand something about herself 
and her parents in terms of her basic unwillingness to love 
another person. This also led to her perception and acceptance 
of the maid as a ‘total person’, a ‘good and bad’ mother with 
whom she could identify more realistically. There was an as- 
sociated increasing realization that her identification with fem- 
inine figures was split between her ‘bad’ mother and her ‘good’ 
maid, with great conflicts over the issue of loyalty to each. Still 
many of the patient’s strengths were obviously derived from 
her identification with the maid, and this was particularly true 
of introjects within the superego system. 

Thus she began to conceptualize the instability of her super- 
ego functions as oscillations between these two sets of identi- 
fications which could not be more permanently internalized 
because of her conflicts in terms of loyalty, love, and trust, as 
well as the underlying narcissistic fantasy that in some way 
her mother would fulfil the patient's idealized expectations of 
her. The ability to realistically appraise, understand, and ac- 
cept the ‘good’ and ‘bad’ qualities of each of her mothers led to 
a resolution of many underlying feelings of guilt connected 
with her anger toward each, and a subsequent shift toward 
stabilization of her superego system in general. She began to 
see how the maid’s dominance both infantilized her mother 
and stimulated reactive authoritarian attitudes on the mother’s 
part. Both of these factors tended to interfere with the inter- 
nalization processes of normal superego development, leaving 
the patient vulnerable to and dependent on external objects 
for the functioning of her superego system. 

After approximately eight months of analysis, the patient 
revealed that she had made a pact with herself never to discuss 
sex with the analyst if at all possible. However a strong erotic 
transference was developing and after another four months she 
had the following dream. 


It was at R’s wedding [a close friend and contemporary, an 
acknowledged mother-surrogate, who had recently married]. 
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It was very weird and it deeply disturbed me. They never got 
to the ceremony as the guests never seemed to arrive. Some 
dancers came to do chancel dances, and this bothered me since 
it was so wild and woolly, At first I thought they were beauti- 
ful dances, but there was something wrong. In the dream it 
tended to be too fast, bouncy, jumpy, jerky—too free and loose. 


In her associations to the dream she spoke of chancel dances as 
having to do with the liturgy, sin, and Biblical themes dealing 
with morality. She recalled how in high school she used to draw 
and design clothes and other things to the accompaniment of 
and integrated with music. On one occasion she designed a cer- 
tain set of costumes to the accompaniment of Ravel's Bolero, 
and these were the same costumes used by the dancers in the 
dream. She remembered liking the feeling of the colors in as- 
sociation with the music. She went on: 


I did quite a bit of this then, but it would never dawn on 
me to do anything creative now. I don’t permit myself to do 
anything. I feel I must be very strict with myself and not do 
anything. In the living room we have a bright red rug and 
orange chairs and lots of brass and I love it now. It shocks 
people but they love it too. I don’t follow any typical strict, 
well-brought-up, old-fashioned character. It’s mainly my choice, 
and look at me. I’m not the same kind of character. I tend not 
to be flamboyant. I find it too hard to live up to this sort of 
thing—you have to be doubly careful to hold onto the respect 
of people. . .. The Bolero Suggests a lot of free movement, it’s 
wild, and I don’t permit myself to do it now, but this is the 
kind of thing I'd do by myself when I was younger. I'd dance, 
sing, play the piano, but when somebody came around I 
couldn't do it.... I have a lot of anger about all of the ri- 
diculous laws of the church. God would love it if they played 
the Bolero there, but it would bother ninety percent of the 


members, and it might release all kinds of emotions—prob- 
ably sexual ones because it’s very sensual. 


The dream represented among other things the wish to ex- 
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press her sexuality within a context which would be acceptable 
to the superego. The erotic dances were performed in a church 
which also represented the analytic situation. She seemed to be 
expressing fears of functioning like a child who was not sure 
her superego could take over. The difficulty in maintaining 
her ego-superego boundary was apparent in her need for strong 
external superego representatives as well as an overly rigid, 
harsh, demanding attitude toward herself. She had indulged in 
a rich adolescent fantasy life, but vowed on her wedding day to 
abstain from such indulgences from then on, fearing these 
would interfere with her marriage and would not be ‘proper’. 
Occasionally she would permit herself to indulge in brief pe- 
riods of erotic fantasy, but she always felt extremely guilty af- 
terwards. The loss of B represented the loss of an important 
external superego representative, but she was never without 
someone who functioned in this capacity for her. Within the 
transference at this time the analyst represented another pow- 
erful external superego representative. 

She decided that her intellectual and emotional growth and 
maturation were interrupted early in her marriage because of 
her inordinate need for, and her inability to obtain, sufficient 
approval and guidance from her husband and her professors, 
and because of her guilt and conflicts about her own sexuality. 
The ten-year period of stagnation that followed was a masochis- 
tic attempt to handle her anger toward parental surrogates 
through inactivity and a stifling of her intellectual and emo- 
tional development. There was increasing awareness of her 
tendency at times to infantilize her husband in the same way 
the maid and her father had infantilized her mother; at other 
times she was aware of her tendency to submit to the unre- 
alistic authoritarian attitudes of her husband, just as she had to 
her mother. 

The analysis was terminated prematurely because of her hus- 
band’s appointment to a new position in another city, but the 
final five months of treatment involved an extremely intense, 
relatively successful effort on the patient’s part to accomplish 
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as much as possible during this time. The modification in the 
severity of her superego system, the greater degree of fusion 
and integration of superego components, and the increasing 
tendency toward internalization of superego functions became 
evident as she worked toward a resolution of the transference 
neurosis which had developed once she was able to adopt a 
counterphobic attitude toward her fear of staying alone at 
night. The subsequent sudden lifting of the repression of her 
sexual impulses and her ability to work on various aspects of 
the erotic transference also indicated significant changes in 
the superego system. 


DISCUSSION 
This paper is concerned with the problem of the child’s per- 
ception of a significant emotional loss occurring early in the 
child’s development in relation to the primary, biologic 
mother, coupled with the child’s concurrent involvement with 
a maternal surrogate who is perceived as being relatively ac- 
cepting and loving. An analogous situation has been described 
by Lillian Smith in Killers of the Dream (z2). She refers to 
the widespread custom in the southern United States of fami- 
lies providing a Negro nurse for the children. The role of such 
women is involved, complicated, and extremely variable, often 
including the function of being a wet nurse as well. Mrs. Smith 
states that ‘this dual relationship which so many white 
southerners have had with two mothers, one white and one 
colored and each of a different culture that centered in differ- 
ent human values, makes the cedipus complex seem by compari- 
son almost a simple adjustment’. She indicates that at a time of 
relative ego weakness, when the child is just beginning to form 
object relationships, he develops feelings of love for both 
mother and nurse, but is often uncertain which he loves better. 
His infantile needs for closeness, comfort, and protection are 
more completely satisfied by the Negro mother as the white 
mother abandons her mothering function in this respect in ac- 
cordance with cultural tradition. However, the child also per- 
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ceives the white mother as having authority over the Negro 
mother, as well as the ultimate authority for punishment and 
discipline. Mrs. Smith feels that as the child's conscience de- 
velops it maintains allegiance to the white mother and the 
authority of the white culture, whereas his pleasure feelings re- 
main attached to the permissive Negro mother. 

Certain hypotheses about superego development may be 
drawn regarding the influence of two mothers. To begin with, 
the situation for the child is more complex than if he has only 
one mother figure. The establishment of the three earliest pri- 
mordia of the superego as described by Spitz (z3) tends to be 
more difficult, prolonged, and possibly altered so as to distort 
subsequent superego formation. Spitz describes the child’s acts 
as being infinitely variable during the period from six to eight- 
een months, whereas the adult’s prohibitions have an invariant 
quality. The presence of two mothers introduces a variable, 
and the components of the love object’s frustrating action 
would thus not be an invariant. This results in a greater degree 
of complexity in the mother-child symbiosis. According to 
Mahler the infant gradually alters his behavior in a manner 
determined both by the mother’s selective responses and his 
own innate characteristics (9). Hammerman states ‘the peculiari- 
ties of the particular mother-child symbiosis control the timing 
and degree of internalization of interactions between self-repre- 
sentations and object representations’ (5). It follows that this 
type of family constellation has a potential for asynchronous un- 
folding of maturation and development. There is also a greater 
tendency for a delay in the establishment of stable object repre- 
Sentations, and this delay may be re-enforced by interference 
with the process of fusion of good and bad maternal object repre- 
sentations. This interferes both with the process of separation- 
individuation and the progressive maturation of identification 
processes, and encourages the regressive wish for fusion with 
the idealized good mother only, There is a prolongation of 
the period during which more primitive identification prevails 
through the process of refusion of self- and object-images. In- 
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ternalizations take place over a period of time once the child 
is capable of differentiating between self and object represen- 
tations, and there is an accumulating of introjects which rep- 
resent self and object representations that can be conceptu- 
alized as existing in a series of hierarchical levels that are 
determined by the increasing degree of differentiation between 
internal and external objects. 

The altered conditions described in the precedipal situation 
involving two mothers may lead to a greater predominance of 
the more archaic identifications. This affects the subsequent 
structure of the superego and ego ideal because of the dimin- 
ished capacity to differentiate between self and object-images, 
the continued relatively greater dependency on the mecha- 
nisms of introjection and projection, and the fact that these 
primitive identifications are less effective in neutralizing ag- 
gression. ‘Enduring selective identifications’ (8) are less likely 
to occur. 

Another aspect of the situation involving two mothers is re- 
lated to the disappointment the child may experience in rela- 
tion to both the original mother and the maternal surrogate. 
The child is prematurely forced to experience disillusionment 
in his biologic mother to the extent that she fails to care for 
him. At the same time he is forced to relate to a maternal sur- 
Togate who may provide more maternal gratifications but who 
he realizes is not his biologic mother, nor does she have the 
same status or authority. Jacobson (7) believes that the young 
child who suffers early disillusionment cannot use this for the 
purpose of ego development because his ego is prematurely 
forced to deal with the collapse of his magical world, She em- 
phasizes the manner in which the early loss of the optimistic 
illusion of the omnipotent good and evil mother results in 
hostile feelings toward the maternal object with a revision of 
the concept of the object, possibly a devaluation of the ob- 
ject, and a resultant withdrawal of libido from the object. This 
produces profound effect on the child’s ego development and 
the parent, or parents, who in a magical way had represented 
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the main source of the child’s narcissistic support, now, be- 
cause of their devaluation and destruction in the child’s eyes, 
produce an identical reaction in the child—self-deflation and 
self-destruction. Furthermore, Jacobson observes that if there 
is severe disillusionment with the mother during the early 
years, the infantile ego is ‘crushed’ and may start superego for- 
mation prematurely. This results in the superego becoming in- 
vested with the archaic omnipotence of the early parental 
images. As a consequence, the superego is overpowerful in re- 
lation to the damaged ego which develops a ‘pseudo-strength 
and pseudo-independence’ while actually retaining a preoedipal 
dependence on the omnipotent mother. There is an increase 
in narcissistic cathexis and a decrease in object libido. The 
narcissistic cathexis is displaced onto the superego at the ex- 
pense of the ego. 

Ego ideal formation is also vulnerable to the conflictual sit- 
uation involving two mothers. Reich (ro) has described the 
development of certain early identifications which persist as 
archaic elements in the supergo. These are reflected by ‘un- 
stable ego boundaries, confusion between ego and object, be- 
tween wish and reality’, as well as by inadequate integration 
manifested by continual vacillation of self-esteem, Hammer- 
man has noted that any tendency for refusion of self and 
object representations will have a strong bearing on future 
superego development. 

Identification subsequent to the earliest ego identifications 
occurring during the precedipal period, as well as the later so- 
called superego identifications, also may lead to conflicts re- 
lated to the child’s loyalty to his biologic mother versus the ma- 
ternal surrogate. Continuing conflict and divided loyalty as 
well as the particular nature of the precedipal precursors in- 
terfere with the superego becoming a discrete psychic structure. 
This is described by Hammerman as ‘the fusion of the more 
mature ego ideal and the precedipal precursors of the superego. 
These ultimately fuse with precipitates in the ego of those sec- 
ondary identifications representing interactions between the 
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self-representations and œdipal object representations that oc- 
cur with the resolution of the œdipal conflict’ (5). Because of 
divided loyalty there is a tendency to perpetuate the external 
relationship with the cedipal objects rather than to accomplish 
internalization of these relationships through introjection. 
Such a superego system is highly vulnerable to regressive de- 
structuralization with re-externalization of superego elements 
and dedifferentiation of structural components. 

In the clinical example presented, the precedipal factors ap- 
peared to be involved in the development of impaired super- 
ego functioning. The patient's early symptoms of anxiety 
and fear that God would punish her, the subsequent hyster- 
ical panic and irrational rage toward her girl friend who 
planned to marry, her uncontrolled rage toward her husband’s 
sister, her depression and inability to continue graduate stud- 
ies, and the eventual development of phobic symptoms were 
all precipitated by the loss of parental surrogates. In each of 
these situations there was evidence of an impaired superego sys- 
tem with externalization of superego functions and extreme vul- 
nerability to these superego representations. 

Her first two years of life, characterized by instability and 
abandonment by several maternal figures, were followed by an 
intense relationship with the maid who provided love, stability, 
and security at the price of overprotection and excessive de- 
pendence on a strong, external authority. This interfered with 
the progressive development of autonomy of ego and superego 
functions, the establishment of stable object representations, 
and the process of fusion of good and bad maternal object rep- 
Tesentations. 

Also important was the patient’s disillusionment in the par- 
ents coupled with her perception of the ‘more than adequate’ 
maid from the age of two years. This resulted in difficulties in 
the establishment of healthy ego and superego identifications 
and a split in the identifications pertaining to the maternal ob- 
ject representatives. It interfered with her ability to establish 
and maintain realistic object relations. Her superego revealed 
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evidence of a harshness and archaic strength, as well as a lack 
of fusion and integration. There was a strong tendency to rely 
unrealistically on the structure provided by external objects. 

During her adolescence the patient felt a great need for the 
presence of the maid as a figure she could rebel against and use 
as a stabilizing object in her attempt to accomplish further 
separation-individuation, But whatever degree of superego mat- 
uration and development that might have been accomplished 
during that period of time was seriously interfered with by the 
maid's departure. The patient was fixated at a point of rebel- 
lion against parental surrogates, She was repetitively ‘testing’ to 
see if they would abandon her. It would seem that further 
modification and integration of various superego components 
were not possible at that time. She was convinced that for her 
there were no stable object representations that she could de- 
pend on and use for internalization. This concealed an under- 
lying wish for the return of the maid and a refusal to accept her 
loss. She had an unresolved need for external superego rep- 
Tesentatives, 

During analysis partial resolution of her conflicts involving 
the two mothers was associated with a diminution of manifesta- 
tions of fixation at the separation-individuation phase, an in- 
creasing sense of stability in her own identity, and a marked 
change in the transference with an intensification of both the 
positive and negative cedipal conflicts. With the partial resolu- 
tion of these conflicts she was able to work more constructively 
in analysis. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to show how the presence of mother 
and maternal surrogate in early childhood may drastically af- 
fect the earliest primordia of the superego and distort sub- 
Sequent superego formation. Material from an analytic case 
and references from the literature support this hypothesis. 
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THE DEPERSONALIZING PROCESS 


BY HAROLD L. LEVITAN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Several authors (75, 25, 26) have recently expressed dissatis- 
faction with our purely dynamic formulations of the processes 
active in depersonalization and mania. It has been felt that a 
more organically oriented viewpoint, including especially the 
consideration of the neurological changes consonant with al- 
tered states of consciousness, might account more fully for the 
range of symptoms in these syndromes. With regard to de- 
personalization, such a viewpoint would help relate the symp- 
tomatology of this syndrome to that of certain epileptic auras, 
temporal Jobe epilepsy, and experimental electrical stimula- 
tion of the cerebral cortex, in all three of which conditions 
some symptoms of depersonalization occasionally can be found. 
Mania, as is well known, is a common sequel of various organic 
conditions including those produced by electroconvulsive ther- 
apy, frontal lobe lesions, and, of course, many drugs. 

In several previous articles (r4, 15, 16) this author has dis- 
cussed a depersonalizing process that occurs during dreams and 
that in certain instances may lead to clinical depersonalization 
or mania. This depersonalizing process is related to increased 
depths of sleep within the dreaming state in response to trau- 
matic content. Because of the increased depth of sleep, the ever- 
present stimuli from the sensory terminals of the body to the 
body image are decreased even further than in ordinary dream- 
ing so that the body image becomes a more or less pure idea- 
tional representation with diminished access to the sources of 
affect and sensory stimulation from within the body itself. I 
hypothesized that the continuation into waking life of a certain 
degree of this state of relative lack of reverberation between 
the body and the body image constitutes clinical deperson- 
alization. It was demonstrated how this sustained condition 
of a relatively bodiless ego may account for the main symp- 
tom of depersonalization, including the splitting of the sense of 
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self into an observing and a participating portion, the change 
in quality of percepts toward the unreal and meaningless, and 
the sense of alienation of body parts. Also, more regression 
into yet deeper sleep, with its narcissistic implications, may set 
the stage for mania which appears to constitute an escape from 
the dangerous passive aspects of the regression. 

The regressive phenomena in the dreaming process that lead 
to diminished sources of stimuli from the body are of course 
mediated by changes in the perceptual functions of the ego. 
These regressive alterations vary and may subsequently in- 
clude frank loss of perceptual capabilities, as is evident in a 
dream to be presented. (In this dream the depersonalization 
phenomena of waking life reflect subjective aspects of an early 
phase of the regressive movement.) Regressive phenomena of 
the depersonalizing process are the necessary precursors of what 
we know as the dream work: substitution, condensation, and 
distortion, The dream which follows has considerable heuristic 
potential in that these phenomena can be seen in statu nascendi 
rather than as a finished product, as in most dreams. Detailed 
study of these phenomena should lead us to a greater under- 
standing of the dreaming process itself as well as of the clinical 
syndrome of depersonalization and mania deriving from it. 


The dreamer was a cultured and articulate twenty-six-year- 
old artist who had been in intensive psychotherapy for several 
years for treatment of depression, depersonalization, and homo- 
sexuality, The dream dealt with the most important issue in 


her life, the very painful possibility of disappointment again in 
a homosexual love affair. 


We were in the lobby of F's [her lover's] apartment building 
en route to the party she was giving. The mood was festive. 
Bright color abounded everywhere, especially in the clevator 
in which mirrors hung on all four walls, making the actual 
dimensions seem much greater than they were. There were 
potted plants of a large brilliant tropical kind in the corners 
of the elevator and by reflection suspended in that extra dis- 
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tance created by the mirrors. My companions could also be seen 
in the mirrors as well as next to me. They were in very high 
spirits, tumultuously happy, carefree, and crazy. One zany piece 
of nonsense followed another as I searched for the correct ele- 
yator button. All the buttons were clearly marked except for 
the one for the eighth floor, our destination. I puzzled over 
these buttons for a long moment. Someone then reached out, 
found the right button without looking, and got the car started. 

We arrived at the door of the apartment. I remembered that 
door. Someone rang the bell. F opened the door and greeted us 
charmingly, then ushered us inside. No emotional difficulties 
were experienced throughout the initial phase of this en- 
counter. I felt the happy puppy wriggling feeling about to be- 
gin. In making an effort to cut this short, I moved away from 
the convivial exclamations behind me and started to canvass the 
apartment to see who else was there and see how large a party 
it was. As I began this tour, the dream lost its color content 
and switched suddenly to strict black and white and was then 
accompanied by a feeling of melancholy weariness and lifeless- 
ness [her usual mixture of symptoms of depersonalization and 
depression]. The other people at the party, all seen for the 
first time at this moment in black and white, were lined up 
against the walls of the different rooms, some standing and 
some sitting either on cushions or the rug. They spoke rather 
animatedly. Their gestures were angular and sharp. If one 
took a few pieces of charcoal and slashed out irregular triangles 
and rectangles on white papers and then shook the whole thing 
up, the resulting composition would have resembled this 
group. The feeling of strangeness was increased by the fact that 
the volume of sound from all this activity scarcely reached me. 

I was about to return to my friends to report on this strange 
state of affairs and was just crossing the room when the light 
faded out and the dream ended. Color was never restored, but, 
while the black and white part lasted, I retained my color. I 
could see the arms of my coat, a green color. 


She awakened with the same feeling of melancholy weariness 
and lifelessness described in the middle portion of the dream. 
These feelings of depersonalization and slight depression con- 
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trast sharply with the somewhat manic feeling of the first part. 


However, upon awakening, her perceptual functions. seemed 
more intact as she could see color and hear normally, indicating 
that the regressive movement in the dream had been at least 
partially reversed. 

A careful reading of the dream indicates that the deperson- 
alizing phenomena, including loss of color, loss of sound, and 
dissolution of full perceptual form into geometric shapes, oc- 
curred following what she called the ‘happy puppy wriggling 
feeling’. This feeling, though it sounds pleasant, was in the past 
actually a source of terrific pain to her due to disappointment 
in real life. She realized this and said she tried in the dream to 
‘cut it short’. Though she wished to have some voluntary con- 
trol over her feelings and expressed this wish in the dream, it is 
my opinion that the phenomena of depersonalization that fol- 
lowed were the result of the automatic mechanism involving in- 
creasing depth of sleep in response to painful affect. The earlier 
happy portion of the dream also served to deny the anticipated 
pain. Of course, the depersonalizing process on which the 
happy portion of the dream depends may fluctuate upwards 
and downwards several times within the same dream. 


The contents of the dream as they are affected within the 
various modalities by the depersonalizing process will now be 
considered. The order of loss of function may have significance 
as regards the rates of regression of the various functions. 

First, the patient reported the interesting phenomenon of 
loss of color. Color in dreams has been discussed in the litera- 
ture (2, 21) primarily from a dynamic point of view which 
may or may not be relevant; whether or not color appears in a 
dream is a variable of the depth of sleep within the dream. Its 
absence has also been discussed as a concomitant of lack of af- 
fect in the dream, which again may or may not be relevant ex- 
cept in the secondary sense that excessive painful affect sets in 
motion the depersonalizing process which, in turn, removes the 


color as well as the affect. In my patient’s dream color suddenly 
disappeared from the manifest content, 
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Roth (23) presented a dream in which color suddenly ap- 
peared in the manifest content, suggesting that release from the 
depersonalizing process may also occur within the dream. 
Lately, Kahn and his associates (r2) noted that the incidence 
of reporting color in dreams is much higher in immediately 
recalled dreams: their figure is 82.7 per cent as compared with 
25.8 per cent reported after spontaneous awakening. They state 
that dreaming should be considered a phenomenon in color 
rather than in black and white and suggest that it is the absence 
of color in dreams rather than its presence that requires expla- 
nation. Perhaps the wide difference in the figures reported can 
be explained by the depersonalizing effects of the longer period 
of sleep, including possibly stages II, III, and IV, which must 
be passed through prior to spontaneous awakening. This ex- 
planation is also relevant to the general forgetting of dreams 
after spontaneous awakening. 

In the dream reported it is difficult to explain the retention 
of color on the patient’s own person while color on all other 
objects is lost. However, this sequence suggests that aspects of 
the self-representation in dreams are more resistant to the de- 
personalizing process than are the object-representations. In 
other words, derealization may precede depersonalization in 
dreams, and possibly in the clinical state as well. This seems 
plausible since derealization would involve for the most part a 
blocking of the sensory impulses from perceptual organs such 
as eyes and ears while total depersonalization would include 
blocking of impulses from the exteroceptive, proprioceptive, 
and enteroceptive terminals as well. 

Since the various perceptual modalities (form, color, sound, 
etc.) are closely interrelated it would be expected that the fully 
Structured percepts would retain color while the geometric 
shapes or stick figures would not. Needless to say, those centers 
of perceptual function in dreams that rely on impulses from 
the ears, and especially the eyes, are actually closed to stimuli 
in sleep, have less sensory support than centers connected with 
the exteroceptive, proprioceptive, and enteroceptive terminals 
that continue to be subject to external stimuli even in sleep. 
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Investigators of sensory deprivation have also noted loss of color 
vision capability after deprivation but, because of the nature of 
their tests which involved individual perceptual tasks, they 
were not able to relate the various losses of function to one 
another (25). 

The sudden transformation of fully perceived objects into 
geometric shapes comprised of triangles and rectangles opens 
many important questions. This phenomenon seems to be an 
example of the dissolution of a hallucination into its com- 
ponents. Workers studying sensory deprivation have noted a 
reverse phenomenon after a certain period of isolation (zro). 
In some subjects a hallucination is gradually formed, begin- 
ning with geometric shapes such as triangles and rectangles. 
This combination of findings tends to confirm Hebb’s (8) 
view of all perceptions being originally formed from geomet- 
ric shapes. Fisher’s (5) data on preconscious perceptions sug- 
gest that the geometric shapes of persons and things in the 
tachistoscopically exposed picture are preconsciously retained 
and enlarged upon by the subject to form the fully elaborated 
objects appearing in his manifest dream. It is well known of 
course that children’s early drawings are made of stick figures. 

This kind of regression by way of deeper sleep to simpler 
forms without color and without sound seems to comprise a 
stage in the annihilation of percepts and is probably closely al- 
lied to the processes of repression and denial. In previous ex- 
amples of the depersonalizing process in dreams (r5, 16), I 
included several in which the affects were removed but no in- 
stance was found in which perceptual content was also altered, 
although reference was made to the possibility that such a loss 
would ultimately lead to a blank dream or pure dream screen. 
Because of the peculiar arrest of the process in midstage its 
actual method of operation can be observed. Some process akin 
to this must also occur in every hallucination or even in every 
perception when the picture changes. 

Nunberg (22) and Federn (4) have both discussed, in 
slightly different terms, the possibility that a momentary de- 
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personalization must precede each neurotic fantasy. Schilder 
(24) too noted that feelings of depersonalization coincided 
with an absence of visual imagery. In any case, before reality 
can be distorted it must be dissolved by a negative hallucina- 
tion. Further, once a full figure has been reduced to a simple 
geometric form it is relatively easy to imagine how distortion, 
substitution, and condensation can occur. In The Psychopath- 
ology of Everyday Life, Freud stated: ‘Repression makes use 
of condensation and produces a confusion with other cases’ 
(6). Here we have an opportunity to observe the dissolution of 
form preceding the condensation which precedes repression. 
The progress toward the negative hallucination under con- 
ditions of deeper sleep also helps us understand Linn’s ob- 
servations regarding the facilitation of processes of denial in 
altered states of consciousness (27). Cortical damage which fa- 
cilitates denial and therefore mania, as mentioned earlier, 
probably plays its part in this way. In post-electroconvulsive 
therapy, Weinstein and his associates (27) found that the clear- 
est mental condition with the least alteration of brain function 
coincided with depression, while the most confused mental 
condition with most alteration of brain function coincided 
with mania. 

Likewise artists dissolve the veridical reality before recon- 
stituting it in their own terms. In a case I reported in 1967, a 
trend to cubism was noted in a patient's painting. Cezanne, 
who may have suffered from clinical depersonalization, stated: 
‘All nature is composed of cubes and rectangles’. Perhaps a 
phenomenon such as déjà vu, which occasionally accompanies 
depersonalization and has often been reported in epileptic 
States, may be related to the return to more archaic images, al- 
ready described and which indeed have been seen before. 
Freud discussed this possibility in dynamic rather than cogni- 
tive terms as a return to the breast (and womb). 

The almost complete but recognizable loss of sound in my 
patient’s dream is another example of sensory blocking as the 
depersonalizing process advances. Knapp compared dreams to 
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‘silent pictures in black and white’ (73), and conceptualized 
the changes leading to the over-all lifelessness of dreams as de- 
fensive aspects of the dream work. As mentioned, study of the 
details of the process of depersonalization as described here 
may aid us in dissecting the mechanisms of the dream work. 

Earlier I noted that the newly acquired data on the func- 
tioning of the reticular activating system would help clarify 
how the various perceptual functions are altered in sleep. It is 
known that as part of its role in the transition from sleep to 
wakefulness and in maintaining drive-motivational states, the 
reticular activating system facilitates sensory input to the cor- 
tex. This facilitation is somewhat diminished or at least altered 
in the dreaming state as compared to the ordinary waking 
condition in which external stimulation plays a larger part. 
However, when the reticular activating system is further in- 
hibited by corticifugal impulses (9), as we suppose may occur 
in response to strong emotion in a dream, the facilitation of the 
cortical receiving areas is further diminished. There is then 
a change in the manner of elaboration of the sensory stimuli 
received, and eventually in the nature of the images perceived, 
There is some evidence (8) that inhibition of the reticular 
activating system brings about change in the images by altering 
the rate of elaboration of fresh aspects of the image rather than 
by direct erasure of the image already present, which tends to 
disappear anyway if not renewed. 

Stimuli that supply the background for the body image can 
be affected by even slight changes in perceptual function which, 
in the early stages of the depersonalizing process, may include 
such factors as rate of transmission or elaboration of sensory 
impulses, and so forth. More frank alteration of the perceptual 
function, such as total blocking, occurs only as the process ad- 
vances preparatory to another and deeper level of sleep. Fur- 
ther, since it has been determined that particular neuronal 
areas of the reticular activating system respond selectively to 
the various modalities and therefore facilitate particular sen- 
sory receiving areas, the inhibition by way of corticoreticular 
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impulses of those particular neurons and thus their connecting 
cortical area can account for the differential and even sequen- 
tial loss of perceptual function. This pattern of loss of function 
as well as the many gradations between levels of function in 
the reticular activating system may allow for the diversity of 
symptoms in depersonalization. 

The sudden deepening of sleep I described in the dream life 
of a case of depersonalization in 1967 (z5) and of a case of 
mania in 1968 (r6) might now be more accurately termed 
sudden inhibition of the reticular activating system. An op- 
posite instance is the case of an unstable type of sleep culminat- 
ing in a ‘traumatic dream’ reported in 1965 (14). Though the 
reticular activating system seems to be relatively more stable in 
the waking as compared to the dreaming state, certain types of 
stimuli such as strong emotion, startle, or bright light can ef- 
fect the dream state in a similar way and can produce deper- 
sonalization in susceptible persons. The conceptualization of 
the role of deeper sleep in depersonalization and mania di- 
rectly implicates the reticular activating system in the produc- 
tion of their characteristic symptoms. In a general discussion 
in 1952, Linn (rg) also suggested the role of reticular activating 
system inhibition in depersonalization. 

In 1968 I stated that repetitive dreaming of a particular type 
may lead to ever-increasing depth of sleep or rather, as I would 
put it now, to ever-increasing inhibition of the neurons of the 
reticular activating system. This process may then culminate 
in a blank dream followed by a daytime mania after a phase of 
dreaming characteristic of depersonalization has been passed 
through. The dream type corresponding to the deepest sleep 
and thus to the deepest level of regression and the utmost nar- 
cissism is the blank dream, as described by Lewin (z 7). The 
type of dream presented here, with loss of color, sound, and 
perceptual form would represent a stage in the development of 
the blank dream. However, according to the theory discussed 
above, a certain degree of inhibition of the reticular activating 
system would have to be achieved before a blank dream could 
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appear. In other words, the blank dream may be the concomi- 
tant of a state of deeper sleep that is itself the result of progres- 
sive deactivation of the reticular activating system. 

The persistence of the deactivation of the reticular activat- 
ing system, as in depersonalization or mania, would require 
what Lindsley (78) has called a setting of the reticular activat- 
ing system ‘thermostat’ at a lower level. A problem in the eti- 
ology of these conditions is to determine why certain persons 
have nervous systems, and in particular reticular systems, that 
are capable of such prolonged deactivation. By the same token 
we must explain why the reticular systems of depersonalized 
patients (for instance, the artist reported in my 1967 paper) 
paradoxically react to trauma in dreams by inhibition rather 
than facilitation and awakening as is usually the case. It is 
easier to understand how electrical or epileptic activity in the 
temporal cortex can be transmitted to the reticular system and 
cause inhibition of particular neurons which, in turn, reduçe 
facilitation of certain cortical receiving areas. 

Now I would like to approach the inhibition of the reticular 
activating system in depersonalization and mania from the op- 
posite point of view: that is, the possibility of noninhibition 
or even hyperactivity of the reticular activating system in states 
of depression.t Beck (z) has shown a very high percentage of 
traumatic dreams in depressed patients which may indicate a 
failure of the depersonalizing mechanism. Other investigators 
(28, 29) have found heightened arousal tonus in depressed sub- 
jects in both sleeping and waking states which they view as a 
measure of a hyperactive reticular activating system. Other in- 
vestigators (3, 7) agree that the sleep of depressed patients prior 
to treatment is deficient in the deepest or stage IV type of sleep, 
thereby conforming to the well-known clinical finding of fre- 
quent awakenings in depressed patients. My data, arrived at by 
clinical means, may indicate what protective mechanisms are 
not available to depressed patients. 

The deeper the sleep in which a dream occurs, the earlier 

1 Cf. also Ref. 27. 
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might be the memory appearing in the manifest content, and 
vice versa. The blank dream of course would be the earliest 
memory. If the inhibition of the reticular activating system is 
responsible for the level of sleep in which this memory can ap- 
pear, then, in the same fashion, it may account for the particu- 
lar chronology of other early memories appearing in dreams. 
Both Isakower (rz) and Lewin (r7) feel that various sleep phe- 
nomena take the form of memories which are derivatives of the 
infant's first states of consciousness. Can this idea be extended to 
include other later states of consciousness and later memories? 
Details of the control of memories by this process are obscure 
however. My impression is that rather than acting directly on 
the memory system, the fluctuating reticular activating system 
level, through its control of perception, activates a partial body 
ego that may also be a particular chronological body ego and 
that carries with it particular memories, possibly screen mem- 
ories from the same era. 


SUMMARY 


A dream specimen is presented in which regression of the vari- 
ous perceptual functions of the ego in response to strong emo- 
tion can be observed in mid-process. The loss by regression 
into deeper sleep of the capabilities for perception of color, 
sound, and form is related to a depersonalizing process that 0c- 
curs regularly in dreams as a precursor of the dream work. In 
certain instances which involve more regression and deeper 
seep than usual this process may lead to clinical depersonaliza- 
son and mania. Regression into deeper sleep in certain dreams 
1s conceptualized in terms of deactivation of the reticular acti- 
vating system and an attempt is made to relate this persistent 
deactivation to clinical syndromes. Evidence from the literature 
is presented indicating that in the sleep of depressed patients 
the reticular activating system is less inhibited than normally. 
Thus, before either a partially blank dream and its derivative, 
depersonalization, or a totally blank dream and its derivative, 
mania, can occur, a certain persistent degree of deactivation of 
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the reticular activating system must be achieved. Finally, a 
hypothesis is offered, utilizing the same data on control of depth 
of sleep and its effect on the body ego, to suggest that the 
reticular activating system might be responsible for the par- 
ticular chronology of memories in dreams. 
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CREATIVE FANTASIES AND BEYOND 
THE REALITY PRINCIPLE 


BY PHILIP WEISSMAN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


In this study I hope to show that the fantasies of creative 
people are prone to a unique modification through which they 
become more hallucinatory or delusional in quality than the 
usual fantasies. The unique elaboration of the artist’s fantasies 
for creative purposes is brought about by a form of mental 
functioning which operates in a manner that will be here con- 
sidered as beyond the reality principle. It is possible to study 
the genetic origins of these hallucinatory and delusional fan- 
tasies and the nature of mental functioning designated as 
beyond the reality principle. I also Suggest that creative 
activity is more in the service of the ego ideal than in the 
service of the ego. 

Freud first described the psychoanalytical aspects of the 
artist's creative process according to his two main principles 
of mental functioning. He Suggested that the artist is capable 
of establishing a reconciliation between the pleasure principle 
and the reality principle in his creative work (3). Nevertheless, 
Freud later maintained that psychoanalysis must lay down its 
arms in its attempt to comprehend totally either the creative 
artist or the creative process (5 ). 

The two fundamental principles of mental functioning also 
proved to be insufficient to clarify the operation of some mental 
phenomena other than creative functioning. In order to com- 
prehend more clearly the psychological nature of the Tepetition 
compulsion and the traumatic neuroses, Freud postulated a 
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variant principle of mental functioning which he designated 
as beyond the pleasure principle (4). This formulation was 
additionally employed to elaborate his theories on the death 
instinct. 

This triad of principles of mental functioning—the pleasure- 
unpleasure principle, beyond the pleasure principle, and the 
reality principle—have served well to explain a wide range 
of both normal and pathological mental phenomena. To en- 
compass the psychological nature of the creative process 
(which seems to be neither normal nor pathological) I will 
attempt to show that the creative process is governed by an 
accessory principle of mental functioning—namely, beyond the 
reality principle. 

I do not suggest that beyond the pleasure principle and be- 
yond the reality principle are similar, except in one way: each 
is an exception to its corresponding principle of mental func- 
tioning. By beyond the pleasure principle Freud demonstrated 
instinctual motivation unrelated to pleasure, such as the death 
drive and the repetition compulsion. Beyond the reality prin- 
ciple implies that an adaptive mature mental functioning in 
the service of the ego ideal may be applied to an unreal world 
of fantasy. In general, psychoanalysts contend that the creative 
artist's fantasies are not qualitatively modified but are only 
differently elaborated by the artist’s talent and skill. In the 
present study it will be demonstrated that the artist’s world 
of fantasy undergoes a clear qualitative alteration; the fantasies 
attain hallucinatory or delusional qualities. Like hallucina- 
tions and delusions, the artist’s fantasies are less subject to 
topographical confinement and are as readily accessible to the 
conscious as they are to the preconscious or the unconscious. 
This is in sharp contrast to the usual fantasy which is topo- 
graphically allocated to a conscious, a preconscious, or an un- 
conscious existence. 

Freud did not elaborate any specific qualitative differences 
between the fantasies of the creative and the noncreative, but 
he did emphasize some differences between them in their re- 
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lationship to the world of reality and to the reality principle. 
The mental functioning of creative writers, according to Freud, 
is similar to the mental activity of children’s play (2).1 He 
viewed the fantasies in both children’s play and creative writing 
as openly linked and seriously interwoven with reality. This is 
in contrast to adults’ fantasies which tend to be secretive and 
avoid reality. He added: ‘Every child at play behaves like a 
creative writer in that he creates a world of his own; or rather, 
rearranges the things of his world in a new way which pleases 


him. It would be wrong to think he does not take the world 
seriously.’ 


Freud here characterized the fantasies in both creative writ- 
ing and children’s play in terms of their syntonic relationship 
with the reality principle. In a subsequent study of the two 
principles of mental functioning, he pointed out that mental 
functioning in art from the dynamic point of view represents a 
reconciliation between the pleasure and reality principles (3).? 

The fusion of pleasure principle and reality principle in 


1It is of interest to note that Freud used the play of a one-and-a-half-year-old 
child to understand the mental functioning he considered to be beyond the 
pleasure principle. It is self-evident that play at this early age occurs when the 
pleasure principle has as yet not been surpassed by the reality principle. The 
children whose play Freud equated with creative writing must (although he 
does not say so) have been older children who have already experienced the full 
sway of the reality principle. In all probability the development of early play 
from toddler to late childhood encompasses the full metamorphosis from pleasure 
Principle to beyond the pleasure principle, then to the reality principle, and 
eventually to beyond the reality principle. 

2A precise description of the interplay between the reality and pleasure 
principles in creative functioning should not be expected, There are wide 
variations in the nature of the different arts and artists. This fact nullifies the 
possibility that a single or major type of fusion of the reality and pleasure princi- 
ples can be expected in different creative arts. Another factor which complicates 
the nature of the interplay between the reality and the pleasure principles is 
due to the ever-changing status of reality in any given era of civilization. Modern 
art, for example, flourishes in the current world of reality which indudes a 
scientific knowledge of man’s unconscious. Modern art must now extend itself to 
create beyond today’s reality. In spite of these obstacles to a specific description 
of the interplay between the reality and pleasure principles, it seems certain that 
the mental functioning in creativity represents a codperative co-existence of the 
reality and pleasure principles, 
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creative functioning encompasses one feature of what will here 
be considered as mental functioning beyond the reality prin- 
ciple. Whereas reality principle mental functioning is mostly 
harnessed in the service of the ego, beyond the reality principle 
mental functioning, as designated here, will be shown to be 
more in the service of the ego ideal. Some development of 
‘beyond the reality principle’ functioning may be seen in non- 
creative as well as in creative people. 

One example of a noncreative use of mental functioning 
beyond the reality principle has already been cited—the men- 
tal activity in children’s play.? The note of seriousness that 
attends the elaboration of the fantasies of both the child’s play- 
and the artist’s creation has different structural and dynamic 
origins for each. As for the fantasies in child's play, the 
gratified wish to be grown up is ‘reality oriented’ to, and 
syntonic with, his ego (2). The creative artist’s fantasies are 
ego-syntonic and seriously intense because their hallucinatory 
and delusional properties are received and treated as per- 
ceptions, 

: It is important to review the developmental and structural 
vicissitudes of hallucinatory wishes so that we can more clearly 
trace and elaborate the hallucinatory origins of the creative 
artist's fantasies. Hallucinations originally occur during the 
early stage of development when the self and objects are still 
one, as unreal re-creations of the unavailable object. These 
Te-creations gratify needs or wishes. Hallucinations may appear 
early in life as reflections of the pleasure principle era when 
the wishes for drive and need gratifications are not subject 
to reality testing. Such hallucinations are received by the psyche 
as perceptions. 

A Tea this similarity to creative activity there are several a iy 

EEA Pem the category oh a truly creative activity. As ae Cae i 
re of children’s play is the opportunity to extend their 

versal wishes to be grown up beyond their immediate reality. The elaboration 


of this wish in their play falls short of an original esthetic contribution to an 


Sap which is already too familiar with the reality of their own adult 
r 
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In his discourses on the reality principle, Freud considered 
fantasies to be the exclusive heir of the suppressed pleasure 
principle during waking life. It is to be remembered that hal- 
lucinatory wishes for unreal objects are also present in the era 
of the ruling pleasure principle whenever the real object is un- 
available or unattainable. I believe that the creative artist’s 
fantasies retain the features of the hallucinatory residue of 
the original wishes for unreal objects. 


Il 

The propensity for hallucinatory or delusional gratification 
in different types of creative patients is readily demonstrable, 
especially in their sexual fantasies. The masturbatory fantasies 
of a male patient, a musician, were always stimulated by mag- 
azine photographs of female nudes whom he made real enough 
to be seductively touched, embraced, and talked to during the 
act of masturbation. His masturbatory acts occurred when he 
was at home alone or had to travel for professional engage- 
ments. He unconsciously reacted to such situations as signifying 
that he was unloved, unwanted, and deserted. The prospect of 
being alone partly pleased him, and he would excitedly pur- 
chase new magazines as if he were to have an extramarital 
rendezvous with his masturbatory objects who were to provide 
him with a highly gratifying live sexual experience. 

He was regarded as highly gifted in sketching in his latency 
period and when left alone at home—occasions to which he 
looked forward with pleasure—he drew female nude figures 
which he caressed and touched as ‘real’ love objects in his 
masturbation. Later in life, similar intense hallucinatory and 
delusional fantasies preoccupied him during his concert per- 
formances. He would then fantasy with intense realistic con- 
viction that some female whom he selected from the audience 
loved and worshiped him and was ready to gratify any sexual 
desire he might have. He attempted to bring such events to 
pass. Once when he was giving a first performance of an old 
work of an obscure composer, he fantasied with an almost un- 
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shakable conviction that the composer had written it just for 
him and the current occasion. He knew that the composer had 
actually written the score years before they met and was de- 
lighted to find someone who was finally willing to perform it. 


A young actress often fantasied that she was being watched 
by a well-known director in the street or alley or at home from 
a closet or through a window. These fantasies occurred while 
she was window-shopping or working at her household chores, 
In the fantasy the director was studying her with professional 
interest so that he might make her a star. The fantasy had such 
strong hallucinatory and delusional intensity that she moved 
about as she might when auditioning for or acting a role in a 
play. She often had dreams with similar content. 

An actor who often played romantic leads repeatedly acted 
out in real life his last dramatic role with the very actress with 
whom he had actually played it. This led to his first marriage 
to a somewhat older actress. In his next role he was a man in love 
with a still older leading lady, and he separated from his wife. 
His next theatrical role terminated this alliance and he became 
involved with the next leading actress who this time was con- 
siderably younger than he. In his next theatrical engagement, 
he once more fell in love with the newest leading lady, whom he 
eventually married. In each courtship, his romantic behavior 
adhered closely to the corresponding dramatic role and script 
of the play. It is of interest that the four actresses with whom 
he was intensely involved professionally and personally had the 
same hallucinatory and delusional capacity as he had to trans- 
form the unreal created role into a real role. 


A young painter would often believe momentarily while 
painting that he was creating a masterpiece equal to one by some 
world-renowned painter. The fantasy always felt intensely real; 
it would persist obsessively through long hours of work at his 
easel. In the intense grip of such hallucinatory and delusional 
fantasies he produced his best work. Like the musician, he re- 
sponded to the unreal objects of his masturbatory fantasies 
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with greater intensity and more realistic behavior than he did 
to the real sexual objects in his life. 

Analysts have found that it is not uncommon for painters to 
use consciously or unconsciously some figures or elements that 
have appeared in their dreams for creative elaboration on their 
canvasses. 


Hl 

In the examples cited, the fantasies were either conscious to 
begin with or readily became so. The unreal objects of these 
fantasies were much more gratifying than real objects. Green- 
acre (6) suggested that a ‘fantasy of special quality is the stuff 
of which creative products are made’. The fantasies I have de- 
scribed showed varying degrees of hallucinatory and delusional 
contents, as well as topographical flexibility. Whenever they 
were unconscious to begin with, they could readily become 
conscious. Psychoanalysis has usually contended that any uncon- 
scious fantasy may erupt into consciousness (by a regression in 
the service of the ego) and may then be elaborated into a 
creative product (7). 

I suggest that the creative person’s fantasies, like hallucina- 
tions, are relatively unconfined to a definitive conscious, pre- 
conscious, or unconscious status. It is well known that inspira- 
tional creative fantasies are directly available from dream states 
or any form of waking state. Artists are wont to draw directly 
upon dreams or daydreams for their creations. An artist’s crea- 
tive fantasy is dwelt upon and elaborated by him chiefly as it is 
useful for artistic creation. He may also act out his creative 
fantasy for personal gratification or he may dissociate himself 
from it and ‘live it out’ in an artistic creation, Shaw and his 
Pygmalion (Mrs. Patrick Campbell) exemplified both the act- 
ing out of an artist’s fantasy in a personal gratification and 
giving it ‘life’ in a creative elaboration (8). 

The activated fantasy appears in the creator’s psyche with 
the intensity of a hallucinatory or delusional perception which 
in some degree accounts for the affective intensity of the in- 
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spirational experience. The fact that the artist’s fantasy appears 
to him as a perceivable reality in itself enhances its elaboration 
into a permanent existence by a mental functioning which is 
related to the reality principle but extends beyond it. In con- 
trast, a noncreative person's unconscious fantasy, unadorned 
with hallucinatory properties, either remains in the unconscious 
because of repression or evaporates after its conscious discharge. 
The creative person uses his fantasies to retain his early devel- 
oped hallucmatory perceptions of the world (ro). He struggles 
against subordinating his hallucinatory fantasies to his realistic 
perceptions of the world, the existence and supremacy of which 
he does acknowledge. He may well have a highly developed 
sense of reality which expands his capacity for attention to pêr- 
ception and cognition of the real world. During creative activ- 
ity, he uses these developed capacities with the aid of the 
desynthesizing and synthesizing functions of his ego (9) to 
elaborate his creative world of fantasies (hallucinatory, illu- 
sionary, or delusional in quality) into newly created reflections 
and perspectives of the world of reality. The dissociative func- 
tion, by its capacity to suspend temporarily his established 
sense of reality, enables the artist to elaborate fully his quasi- 
hallucinatory fantasies into creative products via his skill and 
talent. It could be said that the creative person focuses his most 
developed mental capacities upon his world of unreality as he 
indifferently acknowledges his world of reality. 

Freud originally described the artist’s solution to the conflict 
between the existing world of reality and his created world of 
reality in somewhat simpler terms: ‘An artist is originally a 
man who turns away from reality because he cannot come to 
terms with the renunciation of instinctual satisfaction which it 
at first demands and who allows his erotic and ambitious wishes 
full play in the life of phantasy. He finds his way back to reality, 
however, from the world of phantasy by making use of his 
special gifts to mould his phantasies into truths of a new kind, 
which are valued by men as precious reflections of reality’ (3). 

As has been noted, Freud’s concept of the artist’s ‘world of 
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phantasy’ implied little distinction from the non-artist’s fanta- 
sies. He did not attempt to make explicit the differences be- 
tween the fantasies of the creative and the noncreative. Nor, as 
I have stated earlier, did he juxtapose the similarities and the 
differences between hallucinations and fantasies in any one 
formulation. 

Freud, in accordance with the development of his own 
theories at that time, emphasized that the artist turns away 
from reality because he cannot renounce his ‘instinctual satis- 
faction’. To whatever degree this may be true, a more modern 
explanation of the artist’s turning away from reality would have 
to consider not only his inability to relinquish instinctual 
pleasure but also his fixation in the other aspects of his early 
development. The artist-to-be finds it difficult to relinquish his 
narcissism and omnipotence, which allow for a self-created 
world and one that is equated with self. Expressed in terms of 
the ego psychology we are discussing, it may be viewed as the 
artist's inherent resistance to developing a separation between 
object and self. The artist’s struggle against the object world 
may further explain Greenacre’s theory that the artist’s object 
relationships are diffused by collective alternates and his love 
affair with the world. 

When Freud describes the artist as ‘turning away from reality’, 
he implies that the reality principle has become dominant in the 
artist's mental development. In order to turn away from reality, 
he must temporarily desynthesize this established stage of de- 
velopment. His subsequent integration of pleasure principle 
functioning and reality principle functioning constitutes an 
adaptive progressive position of the ego rather than a regressive 
one. The artist's progressive fusion of the pleasure and reality 
principles is not to be equated with the turbulent pathological 
regressive fusion of the two principles of mental functioning. 
The co-existence of the two principles in creative activity may 
be caricatured as a meeting of two minds, in which reality 
presides and governs ingeniously over the business of a rich 
program of seriously considered imaginative unrealities pre- 
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sented by the pleasure principle. A pathological co-existence 
of the reality and pleasure principles may be seen as another 
meeting at which the pressure of urges and demands can no 
longer be contained or regulated by a weakening and faltering 
executive.t The artist's capacity to dissociate himself from his 
established development of reality functioning and to innovate 
and integrate harmonious original use of his pleasure principle 
and reality principle constitute an adaptive form of mental 
functioning here designated as ‘beyond the reality principle’. 

Is it only the artist (and the scientist, too) who has this capac- 
ity for mental functioning beyond the reality principle? Not 
at all. It has already been demonstrated that the play of most 
children gives evidence of mental functioning that combines the 
pleasure principle and the reality principle in a ‘beyond the 
reality principle’ fashion. With the advent of adulthood in any 
individual, one notes occasional phenomena that bespeak a 
mental functioning beyond the reality principle. 

Such phenomena as new successful adventures in work, mar- 
riage, and migration call forth in some instances mental func- 
tioning beyond the reality principle; this is so when the aban- 
doned job, mate, home, or country could still provide some 
realistic gratifications that might have justified their not being 
abandoned. Such new adventures differ from creative activity 
in that they are enactments of fantasies or ideas regarding newly 
idealized real (nonhallucinatory) objects or situations. Com- 
mon to both the creative act and the new adventure is the 
search for a solution by means that are beyond the reality 
principle. They part company by the nature of their intent and 
content. The creative act is not only imaginary in content but 


+The difference between adaptive ego functioning in the artist and regressive 
ego functioning in the mentally ill is well illustrated in a comment by Jung to 
James Joyce in response to Joyce’s statement that there was essentially no dif- 
ference between the contents of his writings and the verbal utterances of his 
Psychotic daughter. Jung remarked that Joyce and his daughter were like two 
People going toward the bottom of a river, one diving and the other falling (r). 

ë To devise and carry out such adventures, the desynthesizing and synthesizing 
functions of the ego must be employed (9). 
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also is original and of universal interest. The new adventure 
is oriented to reality and is newly gratifying, but only to the 
individual. 

Since all men share the capacity to function beyond the 
reality principle, what factors besides artistic talent account 
for the rarity of persons directed toward the creative life? 

In an earlier study I suggested that the artist-to-be child 
lived through the era of domination of the pleasure principle 
in which the hallucinated objects were perhaps more heavily 
cathected than the available real objects (ro). Put figuratively 
but schematically, the artist-to-be infant equipped with ‘more 
than usual sensorial sensitivity’ (6) has cathected an imagined 
(hallucinated) breast more acutely than the real breast. To the 
advent of an increasing sense of reality he brings his established 
State of intense attachment to hallucinated objects and their 
representations. In adult life he retains his relative indifference 
to real objects. It is this more unusual capacity to hypercathect 
imaginary objects that early in life characterizes and designates 
the future creative person. If this is true, then Freud might more 
accurately have stated that the artist cannot renounce his imag- 
inary objects from which he derives the hallucinatory satisfac- 
tions of his erotic and ambitious wishes. It is my impression that 
the more intense cathexis of hallucinatory object in the early 
developmental era of pleasure principle domination is only 
secondarily due to environmental factors (such as an absent 
mother or ‘bad’ mother). One might incorrectly expect that only 
absence or unavailability of objects would stimulate increased 
cathexis of unreal objects. A stronger influence for cathexis 
of hallucinated objects is the individual’s greater-than-usual 
sensitivity to sensory stimuli from objects. Such sensitivity as 
well as other attributes have been postulated by Greenacre 
as the prerequisite endowment in the childhood of the artist 
(6). Accordingly, one would expect that the intensification of 
cathexis of imaginary (hallucinated) objects developed early in 
life would be perpetuated into later development under the 
reality principle and beyond it, so that hallucinatory gratifica- 
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tion would be subsequently extended onto fantasied objects. 

Until now, no special emphasis has been placed on the 
specific fantasies used during the act of creativity. We have 
mainly examined the general qualities of the artist's fantasy 
life. It is assumed that creative people use and elaborate their 
own fantasies toward creative ends, It is clinically difficult and 
therapeutically unwise, and often contraindicated, to deal in an 
analysis with an ongoing transformation of the patient's fan- 
tasies into a creative work. Creative patients in alliance with 
reliable therapists generally avoid the material pertaining to 
the fantasies and mental functioning specifically involved in a 
current creative effort. The allotted area of investigation in 
analysis of the creative process is usually restricted to those 
factors that disturb or inhibit creative functioning, 

The creative process is a totally integrated activity in actuality, 
yet there is little doubt that its components may be dissected 
into the two main phases of inspiration and elaboration. Cur- 
rent ego psychology maintains the position that inspiration has 
a primary process content that resides in the unconscious. 
Through a regression in the service of the ego it becomes avail- 
able to consciousness in the form of a fantasy (7). Current ego 
psychology further contends that the mental processes of elabo- 
ration in creative activity constitute the mental processes of 
ordinary work (7). In a previous study (9) I have taken issue 
with these formulations and have suggested alternatives. In 
brief, I suggested that use of the desynthesizing and integrative 
functions of the ego is a more precise assessment of the ego's 
activity in both inspiration and elaboration. My present study 
suggests some further clarifications of the nature of mental 
{unctioning in creative inspiration and elaboration. 

The more hallucinatory and delusional quality of the creative 
artist's fantasy and its topographical freedom have been dem- 
onstrated. These special characteristics of the artist's fantasy 
re-enforce the position that regression in the service of the ego 
is unessential to the conscious availability of inspirational con- 
tent. No temporal regression of the ego is required for its 
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availability, as it is for pathological hallucinations or delusions. 
As for the nature of elaboration in creative work, it has been 
previously noted that artists will work incessantly at their crea- 
tions and may remain rather indifferent to realistic tasks and 
considerations. Ordinary work is shaped by a sense of reality 
and morality. Creative work does not promise a direct personal 
gratification in the realistic world. Creative elaboration is men- 
tal functioning beyond the reality principle and is more in the 
service of the ego ideal; ordinary work operates within the real- 
ity principle and is mostly in the service of the ego. Creative 
work, as Freud suggested, offers the artist the possibility ‘to 
mould his phantasies into a reality of a new kind’. Such efforts 
are far afield from ordinary work, which serves ego needs under 
the reality principle. Creative elaboration can be better under- 
stood as extraordinary work that extends beyond the reality 
principle in the fulfilment of the ego ideal. 

It is of course true that successful creative efforts may pay the 
highest rewards that also lie beyond the reality principle. As 
Freud pointed out, the artist may ‘actually become the hero, 
the king, the creator or the favourite he desired to be without 
following the long roundabout path of making real alterations 
in the external world’. Thus the artist’s creativity is the summa- 
tion of his hallucinatory fantasies, elaborated by his special 
gifts with extraordinary efforts which transcend his reality prin- 
ciple and ego needs. 

The creative state may be viewed as a transient hallucinatory 
or delusional psychosis without ego regression but re-enforced 
and maintained by the codrdinated activities of the dissociative 
and integrative functions of the ego. The duration of the ‘crea- 
tive psychosis’ is limited to the period of time during which 
the artist is involved with the given act of creation. The ‘crea- 
tive psychosis’ of the creative artist is independent of his usual 
mental state which may be normal, neurotic, or psychotic. 

Marc Chagall has aptly and simply summed up his creative 
life in a casual remark which fits our concept of creativity as 
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the transcendence of reality via the elaboration of a hallucina- 
tory fantasy in the service of the ego ideal, ‘Life’, he said, ‘is but 
a dream and I paint the dream’. 
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NEW ARCHIVAL FINDINGS CONCERNING 
SIGMUND FREUD'S CHILDHOOD IN PRIBOR* 


ABSTRACTED BY GEORGE H. WIEDEMAN, M.D. 


The authors, Prof. R. Gicklhornova of Vienna, Mr. F. Kalivoda, 
a Czechoslovak architect, and Dr. J. Sajner, a Czechoslovak medical 
historian on the staff of the Medical School in Brno, Czechoslovakia, 
reproduce for the first time a facsimile of Freud's birth certificate. 
A copy of this document was preserved in the office of the Catholic 
vicarage in Příboř that kept birth records of members of all religious 
denominations. The records kept by the Rabbi's office disappeared 
during the Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia, The article also 
contains other illustrations related to Freud's early life in P¥ibof. 
The house where Freud was born is preserved virtually unchanged 
since the time of Freud's birth. 

In his biography of Freud, Ernest Jones mentions the Czech 
nursemaid as a ‘Nannie, old and ugly’ to whom Freud refers as ‘that 
prehistoric old woman’. She allegedly was dismissed and even jailed 
for theft when Freud was two and a half years old. This Nannie 
used to take young Sigmund to the local Catholic Church, whose 
main altar contains a sculpture of the Holy Virgin, flanked by two 
large baroque paintings representing Saint Isidor and Saint Vende- 
lin. The authors have discovered the name and identity of the ‘pre- 
historic old woman’, She was Monika Zajicova, a member of the 
family Zajic, from whom the Freud family rented part of their home 
at 117 Zámečnická Street (Schlossergasse). The house has been the 
property of the family Zajic, traditionally locksmiths, for four 
generations. The present owner of the house, Mrs. Vitezslava Bal- 
cárková, born Zajicova, reported that her father, Jan Zajic (1850- 
1924) remembered Freud as a small child. 

The Archives contain information on the occupation of Freud’s 
father: he traded as a middleman in tallow, hemp, honey, woollens, 
and other goods. Official permits to trade and to sojourn in the 


* Nové archivni nálezy o détstul Sigmunda Freuda v Příboře (Freiberg), by R. 
Gicklhornova, F. Kalivoda, J. Sajner. Published in Cesloslovenskd psychiatrie, 
Vol. LXIII, 1967, pp. 131-136. 

The QUARTERLY expresses thanks to Dr. Weideman for this interesting his- 
torical note. [Ed.] 
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community were granted by the authorities for short periods only 
and had to be renewed at frequent intervals, This, in the opinion 
of the abstractor, might have contributed to a general state of in- 
security of the Freud family during their stay in Pfibof. 

When Czechoslovakia was occupied by the Nazis in 1939, Mrs. 
Balcarkova (then Miss Zajíc) removed the Freud memorial plaque, 
erected in 1931, and hid it in the basement of the house. The dis- 
appearance of the plaque was investigated by the Nazi occupiers 
and Mrs. Balcárková had to give it up to the Nazis, who punished 
her by evicting her from the family home within twenty-four hours. 
After World War II the house was returned to the rightful owner. 
The plaque was found in Oranienburg, Germany, together with 
the bell of the church Freud used to visit with his Nannie. The bell 
was returned but the plaque was lost in transit from Germany to 
Czechoslovakia. Another commemorative plaque was attached to the 
house in 1956. 

The authors plan to publish further data on Freud's early years in 
P¥ibof and to collect memorabilia related to Freud to be exhibited 
in the local museum. ‘Such exhibit will contribute to the recogni- 
tion and fame of the town of Pfibo¥ that has become known to the 
world as the birthplace of S. Freud.’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SIGMUND FREUD: BRIEFE 1973-1939. Second, revised edition. Selected 
and edited by Ernst and Lucie Freud. Frankfurt am Main: 
S. Fischer Verlag, 1968. 538 pp. 


Since the first edition of this volume has been extensively reviewed," 
it seems appropriate to mention only the revised portions of the 
second edition in this review. 

The main feature of the second edition is the addition of seven- 
teen previously unpublished letters: seven addressed to Carl Koller, 
one each to Eduard Silberstein, Rosa Freud, Minna Bernays, N. N., 
Max Halberstadt, Lytton Strachey, Alexander Hérenger, Lou 
Andreas-Salomé, Richard Beer-Hofmann, and Marie Bonaparte. As 
Freud was one of the last literary letter-writers of Continental 
Europe of this century, one can speculate that further riches will 
be forthcoming in further editions. 

Freud's literary inclination may be seen in his brief congratu- 
latory letter to Beer-Hofmann on the occasion of the latter’s seven- 
tieth birthday. In this letter Freud emphasizes the fact that both 
have lived in Vienna for many years without ever having met 
although, of course, each had known of the other. The same 
observation could be made of other literary figures, notably Arthur 
Schnitzler where the time-span of Schnitzler and Freud living in the 
same city amounted to over forty years. 

An unpublished letter of Freud’s to his famous pupil, Lou 
Andreas-Salomé, is most welcome. He mentions the seizure (Besch- 
lagnahmung) of the tear sheets of the eighth edition of The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. In this letter the very cordial and emotional 
relationship between the two is evident. The chronologically last 
letter that has been added to the collection is addressed to his 
savior, Marie Bonaparte, on January 27, 1938, prior to his emigra- 
tion to England. Freud writes of his hope that the Princess will 
tell him when they meet that he looks fine and that he may return 
this compliment. He tells her that he has just undergone another 
operation in which a carcinoma, an ‘Antherom’, was removed; 
therefore, he hopes that he will appear to her as more handsome 
(verschoent). 


1 Cf., This QUARTERLY, XXX, 1961, pp. 265-271. 
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Not only the analyst but the general reader will welcome this 
second edition. The letters added reaffirm what other letters have 
told the reader: the writer was the same person no matter what 
his mood, his inclination, or his inspiration. 
We are grateful to the publisher and the editors who are correct 
in their belief that ‘just’ seventeen new letters would whet the 
appetite of anyone interested in Freud. 


HANS A. ILLING (LOS ANGELES) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: THE FIRST TEN YEARS, 1888-1898. By Walter A. 
Stewart, M.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1967. 224 PP- 


The value of the application of the genetic point of view to analytic 
history is again evident in this new scholarly review. Stewart has 
based his work primarily on fifteen papers, one book, ninety-seven 
letters, and fourteen drafts of articles written by Freud between 1888 
and 1898. He presents at the outset a brief outline of Freud's life 
during this period and some of his speculations about personal 
relationships seem apt; for instance, a correction of Jones's view of 
Freud's relationship with Fliess. Apparently, in addition to using 
him as a transference figure, Freud hoped that Fliess would supply 
the missing physiological substrate from the latter's biological 
knowledge. Also, Stewart proves by examining the order of writing 
that Freud did not ‘progress’ out of physiological concerns and into 
psychological ones, but that the two supplemented each other. Thus, 
the anxiety papers (physiological) alternate chronologically with the 
defense neuropsychosis papers (psychological). 

The crisp style of most of the book is marred, especially in the 
early chapters, by what seems to be a dualism of intention: to pre- 
sent an account that will simultaneously interest the layman and 
satisfy the needs of psychoanalytic scholars. It is hard to reconcile 
the patently didactic description of such topics as the seduction 
theory, the first anxiety theory, and the actual neuroses—The 
erroneous formulation was the result of Freud’s lack of awareness 
at this time of the existence of unconscious mental processes and of 
infantile sexuality’ (p. 43)—with the enlightening and comprehen- 
sive discussion of the theoretical bases for the actual neuroses set 
forth in the third chapter. 

However, the author’s own enthusiasm in accurately exploring 
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dimly lit passages of psychoanalytic theory makes the book come 
alive. For example, in discussing the early theory of melancholia, 
Stewart points out in a most clarifying exposition that the stimula- 
tion of the model toward orgastic discharge can occur from three 
independent sources: tension in the terminal organ, memories of 
voluptuous feelings, and stimulation by a sexual object. If the sum 
from all three sources is insufficient, the result is melancholia. The 
author succinctly outlines a series of steps: low level of tension in 
the terminal organ gives rise to inadequate charge of the psychical- 
sexual group of ideas, which may lead to ease of inhibition. The 
awareness that the desire will fade away ungratified causes the 
organism to draw off physical libido from adjacent neurones, and 
this withdrawal causes ‘pain’, There is a moment of discovery as 
Mourning and Melancholia and other later writings seem to emerge, 
like recognized friends, from the shadows of their origins. 

Chapter Four is a detailed discussion of the defense neuro- 
psychoses. This section, too, is replete with concepts that have been 
revived after a period of latency. Stewart rightly notes that the 
hypnoid state (Breuer), though replaced by the concepts of the un- 
conscious and the defense of repression, contains the idea of the split 
in consciousness that can be compared with Freud’s much later 
formulation of the split in the ego. 

Even before the 1897 revisions, Freud’s conclusions, as detailed 
by Stewart, concerning the results of traumatic infantile seductions 
are astonishingly accurate when one considers the relatively primi- 
tive techniques that elicited the clinical material. For example, a 
sexual experience at an early stage, when recalled, produces ‘a 
surplus of sexuality, inhibiting thought, . . . making it impossible to 
tame or inhibit the memory. Sexual experiences during stage one, 
between the ages of zero and four, occur at the preverbal stage of 
development and lay the groundwork for later conversion and 
somatic discharge (primary defense).’ In addition to the complex 
manifest significance of this passage, one finds here embryonic ideas 
about neutralization, resexualization, resomatization, and the effects 
of overstimulation on particular ego functions, 

In a chapter entitled The Economic Formulations, Stewart dis- 
cusses and differentiates the assumptions of the mechanical model 
and the field theory approach in Freud's energy formulations. The 
vicissitudes of the role of the constancy principle through the early 
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period are traced. The limitations of literal quantitative applica- 
tions of the principle are outlined and the necessity for the conser- 
vation (of energy) principle to the economic point of view as well as 
the discharge hypothesis is clarified. Stewart says of these relation- 
ships, ‘The implication is that it is not the energy which runs the 
model, but that the energy makes it necessary for the model to run’, 
As he became more cognizant of internal sources of stimulation, 
Freud increasingly related economic views to dynamic considera- 
tions. Stewart's discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
discharge theory, the constancy principle, and the evolution of the 
concepts of the economic functions of the psychic apparatus resolves 
many of the ambiguities that have plagued students of The Project. 
The fundamental definition worked out by Stewart is that the con- 
stancy principle states that ‘the neuronic apparatus, because of the 
need to delay, manages to maintain a constant level of drive dis- 
charge tension by its binding capacity’. 

Central to the chapter on affects are some proposals Stewart him- 
self makes, recommending a unitary theory of anxiety which aban- 
dons the concept of fresh release of unpleasure in automatic anxiety. 
The change toward controlled signal anxiety should be viewed, he 
feels, as a consequence of the ego’s development; it is the response 
to the signal that changes. He agrees with Schur who regards the 
‘danger’ as the threatened reappearance of primary-process function- 
ing, and sees anxiety following the perception of danger rather than 
signaling the existence of a danger situation. Stewart does not agree 
with the discharge hypothesis of affects. The sole function of the 
affects ‘is to make possible the conscious representation of economic 
shifts within the organism’. 

In the final chapter the elucidation of the basic formulations of 
The Project is the most thorough that I have encountered and 
clarifies the relationship between early and later theory. It should 
make the reading of The Project an even more stimulating experi- 
ence for the student than it has been until now. 

This reviewer feels that Dr. Stewart has presented an excellent 
and accurate study of early theory which could have been improved 
only if the author had allowed himself to offer us even more of his 
Own cogent personal ideas about this always fascinating material. 


SHELLEY ORGEL (NORWALK, CONN.) 
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DISCUSSIONS OF THE VIENNA PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY, 1910—ON SUI- 
cipe. With Particular Reference to Suicide Among Young Stu- 
dents. Edited by Paul Friedman, M.D. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1967. 141 pp. 


This book, a translation of a symposium on suicide held by the 
Vienna Psychoanalytic Society in 1910, was originally published, 
according to Alfred Adler who wrote the preface, in order to ‘insure 
that psychological problems of interest to the community may be 
discussed before a wider circle of medical men, psychologists, and 
educators, from the standpoint of psychoanalytic method’. The dis- 
cussion took place because there had been an increase of suicide 
among secondary school students, which had received wide pub- 
licity. The harshness of the schools at the time was pointed to as 
the primary cause. 

In his Foreword to this translation, Dr. Friedman briefly reviews 
eighteenth and nineteenth century ideas about suicide. He points 
out that the most impressive psychoanalytic contribution to the 
symposium was made by Stekel who emphasized the role of intra- 
psychic conflict in reference to guilt, self-punishment, and the talion 
principle: ‘no one kills himself who has never wanted to kill 
another, or at least wished the death of another’, 

The value of the book to those interested in the history of psy- 
choanalysis as well as to social historians is as a source of primary 
data about sociological and psychoanalytical thinking in 1910. Many 
interesting comments are made by the discussants that do not refer 
particularly to suicide. For example, in explaining the psychoana- 
lytic method, Adler stated: ‘The accuracy of the results can invar- 
iably be checked because the presumed pathogenic situation of 
childhood is always in accordance with the real situation which is 
gradually recalled in its entirety’. Freud, commenting on Professor 
Oppenheim’s paper, emphasized the fact that the school ‘must never 
forget that it has to deal with immature individuals who cannot be 
denied a right to linger at certain states of development and even at 
certain disagreeable ones’, and must support these adolescents dur- 
ing the time when they must ‘relax their ties with their parental 
home and their family’. But to do this, Freud insisted that the school 
‘must not take on itself the inexorable character of life: it must not 
seek to be more than a game of life’. Trenchant social commentary 
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was made by Dr. Karl Molitor who pointed out that the school 
makes even greater demands on the student than on the adult 
because ‘our educational system is only secondarily educational; it 
is primarily an institution for the attainment of privileges’, that is, 
as a ‘feeding trough’ into the social hierarchy, a situation not con- 
ducive to the dedicated teacher. 

Most of the psychoanalytic views expressed are dominated by 
Freud's toxicological theory of anxiety and specifically focus on the 
pathogenic effects of the suppression of masturbation. On the other 
hand interesting clinical observations are made. For example, Sadger 
points to the disillusionment with parents and then with teachers 
as a source of depression, although he concludes that it is the un- 
requited love of the pupils by the teachers which is the decisive 
factor. As mentioned, Stekel’s contributions are the most impressive 
and seem more in keeping with modern psychoanalytic concepts: 
‘It is difficult to draw the line between sickness and health. .. . 
The suicide is a punishment imposed on himself by the person who 
takes his life.’ He also points out that masturbation itself can be a 
punishment and penance as well as a sexual discharge, and he 
repeatedly emphasizes the role of unconscious incestuous fantasies. 

Adler makes a curiously muddled statement about his theory of 
organ inferiority and the role of the masculine protest: ‘All forms 
of early sexuality and auto-eroticism come from this vehement 
Striving’, he says, and yet he also talks of a constitutional factor, the 
Strength of the aggressive drive. The pathogenic conflicts he men- 
tions, however, do not seem to be related to a drive theory but to 
overcompensation (the masculine protest) and to the feeling of 
inferiority that is based upon some actual physical impairment. On 
the other hand, he discusses the narcissistic mortification that re- 
sults from the failure of infantile omnipotence in the face of reality. 
His focus seems to be upon the childishness in suicide and neurosis, 
with a lack of awareness of the role of aggression and self-punish- 
ment that is so prominent in the comments by Stekel. 

This reviewer suggests that it would be worthwhile from the 
standpoint of the intellectual history of psychoanalysis to do de- 
tailed studies of periods within the development of psychoanalysis 
—for example, one between 1905 and 1917, considering the steps 
from the theory of sexuality and the dynamics of the unconscious to 
the greater complexity of the metapsychological papers and, directly 
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relevant to this book, the paper on Mourning and Melancholia. 
What influence, if any, Freud's association with other psychoana- 
lysts in this period may have had upon his thinking would seem to 
deserve study. Whether, for example, the ideas presented by Stekel 
in this symposium, which seven years later are part of Freud's 
definitive theory of depression, had come from Freud in previous 
discussions with his colleagues. 


MANUEL FURER (NEW YORK) 


PSYCHIC TRAUMA. Edited by Sidney S. Furst, M.D. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1967. 252 pp. 


This volume, the first in a projected monograph series sponsored 
by the Psychoanalytic Research and Development Fund, considers 
the important topic, psychic trauma. The papers are contributed 
by a distinguished group of psychoanalysts who met in discussion 
for three days. The result is a comprehensive survey of the topic 
both as regards its past history and its future development. Many 
questions are raised and answers are tentative. But a trend appears 
that indicates a basic agreement on fundamentals with disagree- 
ment, for the most part, only on secondary issues. 

Dr. Furst introduces the volume with an exhaustive historical 
survey and bibliography. The value of his chapter is enhanced by 
his approach, which places the various writings in perspective, giv- 
ing the reader a critique, not merely a summary. He discusses the 
concept of the stimulus barrier but adds the later theories of danger 
situations and sense of helplessness as factors in trauma. To define 
trauma as a breach in the stimulus barrier is a tautology. The 
development of ego psychology and the structural hypothesis have 
made it clear that economic consideration of a psychic activity is 
only one part of an explanation. In his later writings, Freud went 
beyond his 1916 statement that ‘Indeed, the term “traumatic” has 
no other sense than an economic one’, 

The scope of the book may be best indicated by listing the chapter 
headings: The Metapsychology of Psychic Trauma (Rangell); 
Trauma and Psychopathology (Neubauer); The Influence of Infan- 
tile Trauma on Genetic Patterns (Greenacre); Trauma, Strain, and 
Development (Sandler); Trauma and Infantile Experiences: A 
Longitudinal Perspective (Solnit and Marianne Kris); Trauma and 
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the Variety of Extraordinary Challenges (Waelder); and Comments 
on Trauma (Anna Freud). Recurrent questions are: What is a 
traumatic experience? Is it the dramatic ‘shock’ experience or the 
‘stress’ experience, such as a disturbed mother-child relationship, 
perhaps unrecognized? What is the relation of the shock and the 
stress experiences? Shall we call a shock experience traumatic if 
the individual, child or adult, copes with it adequately? 

It is banal to note the ubiquity of conflict in normal development. 
That certain experiences have a cumulative effect which are recog- 
nized only in retrospect as the basis of disturbed function or symp- 
tom-formation, thus deserving the label of trauma, was described 
by Freud and is discussed by the contributors to this book, The 
most direct clinical evidence is offered by Solnit and Kris, who 
report the case of a child studied at the Child Study Center of Yale 
from birth, with a follow-up at age fourteen. The authors demon- 
strate the interaction of a disturbed mother-child relationship, the 
‘stress’ trauma, and an acute traumatic experience, the ‘shock’ 
trauma, at the age of three and a half, and bring into focus the effect 
on later character development. This study raises the question: 
does an isolated shock experience produce lasting effects on later 
symptom or character development if there is no pre-existing stress 
situation with unconscious fantasies that sensitize the individual? 
Solnit and Kris state: ‘Longitudinal observations reduce the tend- 
ency to view traumatic events as single, acute, shocklike experi- 
ences, since the more one knows about the child’s inner and outer 
life the more related significant events and conflicts are discernible 
around the projecting trauma’. 

Neubauer emphasizes the role of early object relations as trau- 
matic factors, especially the significance of separation and helpless- 
ness. Greenacre, too, concludes that ‘the undermining of the firmness 
of mental development in the earliest months after birth is probably 
the most important factor in increasing the reaction to trauma in 
the remaining precedipal years’. Anna Freud supports Greenacre in 
the opinion that ‘no truly traumatic event is ever wholly digested, 
that increased vulnerability is left inevitably, and that the individual 
concerned is prone to break down at some later date even if this 
hazard may be restricted to those occasions where he is faced not 
only with a quantitative but also a qualitative repetition or near 
Tepetition of the original injury’. On the contrary, Sandler main- 
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tains that ‘there is strong evidence that many children recover from 
truly traumatic experiences with little or no residual damage to 
their personalities’. This, however, is a circular argument as it does 
not define ‘truly traumatic’, although definition becomes secondary 
if one keeps in mind that psychic behavior and development in all 
instances involve the interaction of external experience and innate 
capacities. 

Solnit and Kris describe the phenomenological criteria for recog- 
nizing shock trauma. The question of the individual’s ability to 
cope with such experience is considered by Waelder and Sandler. 
Waelder brings out the importance of paths of discharge, ‘the avail- 
ability or nonavailability of exit’ in dealing with potentially trau- 
matic situations. Sandler, whose contribution is based on research 
studies at the Hampstead Clinic, emphasizes not the immediate 
experience of helplessness but ‘the post-traumatic condition of the 
child’. He states: ‘. . . we only consider traumas to be of importance 
in our analytic work if they have resulted in a significant change or 
impediment to development in the child, or if it is thought they 
may do so in the future’. He observes ‘that in the vast majority of 
cases of the death of a parent . . . a trauma in the strict sense of the 
definition does not occur’. It would appear that Sandler argues 
against himself. First of all, there is no strict definition of trauma 
and it is doubtful that the death of a parent leaves no aftermath 
of disturbance in the further development of a child. Sandler does 
not support his conclusion with clinical evidence. Nor can I agree 
with Furst’s acceptance of several clinical reports that children 
exposed to sexual relations with adults, including incestuous rela- 
tions, show ‘little evidence of fear, anxiety, guilt or psychic trauma’ 
and that ‘pubertal and prepubertal girls who have been involved 
in sexual relations with their fathers rarely experience guilt and 
show little evidence of psychologic disturbance’. My own experience 
with such cases indicates severe disturbance, especially in superego 
development. 

The question of the relation of fantasy and actual experience is 
widely discussed, especially by Greenacre. She points out the tend- 
ency to underestimate the importance of actual experiences. The 
developmental phase in which the traumatic experience occurs is of 
central importance in this connection. Greenacre focuses on ‘the 
role of actual infantile trauma as it combines variously with con- 
current fantasies in contributing to precedipal disturbance of ego 
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development and orderly libidinal phase progression’. This she 
finds important in the etiology of perversions, certain character dis- 
orders, and very severe neuroses. She adds that consideration of 
precedipal factors does not undermine the significance of the 
cedipus complex, which ‘speaks decisively and eternally for itself’. 

The metapsychological approach to the problem of psychic 
trauma is presented by Leo Rangell. This affords a useful theoret- 
ical view of the subject but it presents the danger of reification 
which Dr. Rangell does not altogether avoid. Thus the statement 
that ‘a stimulus can occur in initio from the direction of the ego, 
such as, for example, by the exercise of a strong ego judgment or by 
a critical decrease in self-esteem’ may be questioned if we recognize 
that ‘ego’ is an abstraction to denote a group of functions that oper- 
ate in relation to other functions in turn denoted as id and super- 
ego, and to external factors. On this point Anna Freud questions 
‘whether inner events as such can cause trauma without the upset 
being triggered off by external happenings’. Rangell provides a 
sequential description of trauma from the precipitating stimulus to 
the traumatic process (formulated in terms of rupture of the stimu- 
lus barrier), to the traumatic effect, which includes painful and 
unpleasant affect. 

This is an important book, clearly the most definitive statement 
on the subject available. One aspect of the problem of trauma is, 
however, missing. I raise the question whether we do not as a result 
of our cultural background regard certain experiences as traumatic 
to the child which, in other cultures, do not lead to symptom- 
formation or other pathology, though they probably do affect char- 
acter formation which, for the specific culture, may be both reality- 
syntonic and ego-syntonic. Further studies of the effects of primal 
scene exposure, early exposure to the anatomical differences of the 
sexes, and exposure to violence and bloodshed in different cultures 
remain to be carried out with psychoanalytic insight. 

DAVID BERES (NEW YORK) 


THE BIOLOGY OF DREAMING. By Ernest Hartmann, M.D. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1967. 206 pp. 

This is undoubtedly the best book that has so far appeared on the 

recent research on sleep and dreaming, based on the utilization of 

the EEG-REM (rapid eye movement) method. It considers a great 
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part of the literature up to 1966 and has a biblography of over six 
hundred titles. Although since 1966 the literature in this field has 
continued to accumulate at an ever-increasing rate, Hartmann's 
book summarizes the principal findings and discoveries, most of 
which were made by that date. 

The author accepts the dual sleep theory which emphasizes that 
dreaming is associated with a unique biological sleep state, a state 
in many ways as different from ordinary sleep as it is from waking. 
This biological state, called by Hartmann the D-state, has been 
found to occur in mammalian species as well as in man. The term 
‘D-state’ emphasizes the qualitative differences from waking and 
ordinary sleep, the ‘D’ stressing the important concomitant psy- 
chological experience of dreaming. Hartmann’s term has the advan- 
tage over others, such as REM state or Emergent Stage 1, in that it 
includes reference to dreaming while all other terms stress the 
physiological. 

Hartmann discusses, among other topics, the phylogeny and 
ontogeny of the D-state, its peripheral physiology and neurophys- 
iology, the D-deprivation phenomenon, the chemistry of the D-state, 
the relation of the D-state to mental, physical, and psychosomatic 
illness, and finally its functions, The author himself has made im- 
portant contributions in many of these areas. He belongs to a small 
but growing number of young analysts who have been working in 
the area of dream-sleep research, an area of special importance be- 
cause of its implications for the mind-body problem. As Hartmann 
Suggests, there are few places in present research where the gap 
between physiology and psychology seems smaller. The biology of 
dreaming is a truly interdisciplinary field involving workers in 
physiology, neurophysiology, biochemistry, psychoanalysis, psychi- 
atry, psychology, information theory, among others. 

Hartmann indicates that we do not know what the function of 
the D-state is but that its ubiquity, regular periodic occurrence, and 
the large portion of the organism’s life spent in it, especially in 
infancy, suggests that it must have some adaptive function. The 
experiments on D-deprivation indicate a need for the D-state, some- 
thing which the organism must regain after loss in an almost quan- 
titative fashion and something whose loss produces measurable 
changes in the organism. The D-deprivation experiments appear to 
point to a simple hydraulic build-up and discharge or a need for D, 
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probably involving certain neurochemical substances, especially the 
monoamines. These findings are compatible with a hydraulic model 
of build-up and discharge of instinctual drives in relation to dream- 
ing. But caution should be exercised at the too facile acceptance of 
this analogy as the findings are open to other interpretation. 

It has become clear that the D-state probably has functions that 
transcend the psychology of the dream. It seems probable that we 
are dealing with multiple functions depending upon developmental 
stage and level of integration, e.g., molecular neurochemical, neuro- 
physiological, psychological, etc. Numerous functions of the D-state 
have been suggested and, as Hartmann remarks, these proposals 
inhabit very different planes. Many of the competing hypotheses are 
in actual fact mutually compatible. Most theorists tend to stress 
the purely biological and neglect the psychology of dreaming, an 
oversight not made by Hartmann. 

Of the various theories proposed, Hartmann is in agreement with 
the idea that the basic mechanism underlying the D-state involves 
the metabolism of some chemical substance. He is also in agreement 


_ “with the suggestion that the D-state provides an endogenous source 


of stimulation to the developing cortex of the infant or the foetus 
in utero. He favors the suggestion that the D-state is involyed in 
the mechanisms of human memory, that it specifically serves a func- 
tion with respect to memory storage. It has been demonstrated that 
the D-state persists and can be shown to be needed by the organism 
even when there is no possibility of dreaming, e.g., in the decorticate 
animal or man. Hartmann indicates, however, that this does not 
imply that the psychological process of dreaming is without function 
and does not contradict the psychoanalytic theory of hallucinatory 
Wish-fulfilment and the role of dreaming in discharging instinctual 
drives. 

He concludes by indicating that probably the most basic role of 
the D-state has to do with neurochemical homeostasis of the central 
nervous system, but it also plays a part in the growth and physical 
adaptation of the nervous system, the adaptation of the individual 
to his physical and social environment, the survival of the individual 
and the species, 

The book is written with great lucidity and economy, a great deal 
being compressed into its few pages. It is noteworthy for its precision 
and objectivity. Each area is examined critically and Hartmann 
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Suggests areas both for future research and specific experiments. 
Numerous charts, diagrams, and tables add to the clarity of the 
presentation, The book cannot be recommended too highly. 


CHARLES FISHER (NEW YORK) 


INDICATIONS FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS; THE PLACE OF THE DREAM IN CLIN- 
ICAL PSYCHOANALYSIS. (Monograph II of the Kris Study Group 
of the New York Psychoanalytic Institute). Reported by Her- 
bert F. Waldhorn, M.D. Edited by Edward D. Joseph, M.D. 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1967. 106 pp. 


The report, Indications for Psychoanalysis, contains the remains of 
a section of the Kris Study Group that expired in 1958. The personal 
report by Herbert F. Waldhorn derived from the same study is 
shorter but more alive. 

Three cases are presented illustrating problems concerned with 
the selection of patients for psychoanalysis, Discussion of the cases 

` Serves as a stimulus for a systematized approach. Using the structural 
point of view, a list of functions considered pertinent in assessing 
analyzability is presented, These functions are divided into four 
categories: from the side of the ego, from the side of the superego, 
from the side of the id, and from the environment. In theory this 
approach has advantages over the use of diagnostic criteria such as 
Glover advocated. Operationally, however, the difficulties in quan- 
tifying functions, assessing their relative importance, and assigning 
values to the way they interrelate lead to insoluble difficulties in 
application. The approach is worthwhile only so long as it is re- 
garded as a way of acquiring data rather than the tool for making 
the decision itself, 

Leo Stone criticizes the group's tendency to fragmentize the 
problem of patient evaluation, preferring an assessment based on 
the patient’s total life functions. Among his criteria he includes ‘the 
ordinary capacities exhibited in the course of meeting life situa- 
tions’, such as the capacities for object relations, work, and sexual 
gratification. Perhaps because of the brevity of the report the 
assessment of analyzability and the goals of analysis do not seem 
clearly differentiated. Problems in the areas of object relations, 


1 Assessment of Analyzability: Technical and Theoretical Observations. This 
QUARTERLY, XXIX, 1960, pp. 478-506. 
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work, and sexual gratification are commonly part of the neurotic 
process and, following Freud, the achievement of such capacities 
is generally regarded as the goal of psychoanalysis rather than a 
prerequisite for it. I am similarly perplexed by some of the group's 
statements. A reader of the report might conclude that the ideal 
patient for psychoanalysis is one who has no need for it, although 
I suppose it intends to say that the prospective patient must not be 
too far from the goal. 

Granting that this study is a useful teaching exercise, psycho- 
analysts may still be accused of disregarding human needs unless 
their literature, teaching, and practices encompass a broader phi- 
losophy of treatment. The position of the report is reminiscent of 
that of the surgeon looking for a body suitable for a heart trans- 
plant. It suggests that psychoanalysts seek the proper patient for 
the treatment rather than the proper treatment for the patient. 
Psychoanalysis as a general psychology is in a better position than 
any other discipline to construct a theoretically based system for 
tailoring the psychotherapy to the patient, whether it is psycho- 
analysis, psychoanalysis with parameters, nonanalytic therapies 
based on psychoanalytic principles, or one of the group therapies. 
Yet the literature and, I suspect, the teaching of psychoanalysis tend 
to avoid a systematic study of psychotherapies. Even if the analyst 
wishes to restrict his own practice to more or less classic techniques, 
a broader view of therapy will help bring psychoanalysis out of its 
relative isolation in the therapeutic community and discourage the 
deluge of fringe therapies, most of them based on charisma and 
faith, that are so eagerly sought by the dispossessed of psychoanalysis. 
It will also help to nullify the attitude of some psychoanalysts, €x- 
pressed in this report, who feel that they must ‘accept’ or ‘reject’ a 
person who comes for help. 

The second report in the monograph, The Place of the Dream in 
Clinical Psychoanalysis, begins with clinical illustrations, examines 
dreams from the structural point of view, reviews experimental 
work on REM dreams, and discusses dreams on the couch. This con- 
glomerate is understandable in the context of a seminar but tends to 
lack focus in print. 

The chief value of the report is in its attempt to substitute the 
structural hypothesis for the topographic. It points out that the 
structural point of view permits the assignment of various parts of 
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the dream to id, ego, or superego and considers psychic functions in 
terms of gradation of consciousness rather than restricting them to 
one of the topographic systems. This point of view greatly broadens 
our ability to comprehend the dream. 

Some members of the group regard the dream as a unique psycho- 
analytic communication that should be given special priority in 
treatment. The dream, they assert, is qualitatively different from 
other analytic material because the discharge outlets of the waking 
state are not available for the expression of intrapsychic conflicts. 
A divergent group claims that the structural approach has reduced 
dream analysis to equal status among a variety of psychoanalytic 
techniques. In effect, the dream is no longer the royal road because 
the unconscious is no longer the sole goal. 

The phrase, “This is a dream’, interjected into a dream represents 
self-observation, a function of the preconscious in topographic terms 
and of the ego in structural terms, The claim is made that the topo- 
graphic hypothesis is inapplicable to this kind of dream event be- 
cause it states that the dream work is derived entirely from the un- 
conscious. The structural approach, however, is readily adapted to 
such events because it postulates selective and variable regression of 
the function of all three psychic structures in the dream, This argu- 
ment, however, is tenuous, As Gill has pointed out, Freud came to 
recognize that the dream work does not originate solely in the un- 
conscious but ‘to put it more accurately, between two separate psy- 
chical systems like the conscious and unconscious’, Sometimes the 
report appears inconsistent in its application of the structural hy- 
pothesis; for instance, it claims that no interpretation would ordi- 
narily be made if the patient, early in analysis, reported a dream in 
which the doctor attacked him. It seems to me that the structural 
point of view and its offshoot, the principle of multiple function, 
lead to the conclusion that an interpretation of any dream is possi- 
ble at any stage of the analysis providing sufficient information is 
available. 

Charles Fisher presented to the group a succinct, interesting re- 
view of the experimental work on REM sleep and its relation to 
dreams, but most members felt that this work, so far, has added little 
to the clinical understanding of dreams, 

The Kris Study Group can rightfully point with pride to the con- 
tributions of members of the New York Psychoanalytic Society to 
this subject. The report itself refers to the work of Arlow, Brenner, 
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Fisher, Isakower, and Lewin. The suspicion of big town provincial- 
ism is raised, however, by reason of the Study Group's neglect of the 
work of others outside its precincts, notably Erikson’s The Dream 
Specimen of Psychoanalysis. 


ALBERT J. LUBIN (WOODSIDE, CALIF.) 


HOMOSEXUAL BEHAVIOR AMONG MALES. A Cross-Cultural and Cross- 
Species Investigation. By Wainright Churchill, M.D. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1967. 349 pP. 


This book is described as the ‘only comprehensive and objective 
study of male homosexual relations which approaches the subject as 
a fact of life rather than as a sin, crime or disease’. Animal studies 
and the study of cultures other than our own support the thesis 
that homosexual activity is frequent and not necessarily evidence 
per se of serious pathology. The author offers a scale, varying from 
exclusively heterosexual to exclusively homosexual, and points out 
that most of the population falls between these extremes. From this 
he concludes that any view of homosexuality as a pathological dis- 
arrangement of development is false. 

Churchill also points out that heterosexual activity can be main- 
tained by neurotic fears just as homosexuality can. The bias that 
heterosexuality is ‘normal’ he feels derives from the belief that it is 
‘instinctual in nature’; therefore the sexual drive is innately di- 
rected toward heterosexual aims and objects and monogamy. He 
describes this as the psychoanalytic view and sees it as a value judg- 
ment, culturally approved but without scientific justification. This 
line of reasoning is typical of the book, which sets up strawmen and 
then knocks them down. 

In his argument it seems likely that Churchill is quarreling with 
an early but valuable formulation of Freud’s—genital primacy. This 
concept suggests that in an average expectable environment, given 
fortunate constitutional endowment, heterosexual genital union will 
be in most instances the likely outcome of sexual development. The 
goal of reproduction is guaranteed by the greater potential pleasure 
inherent in the fulfilment of the ‘grand biological design’. This does 
not ‘judge’ homosexual activity, which is seen as a frequent variant. 
The concept is a general biological view, supported by observation. 
Even this early formulation, in essence a generalization at the bio- 
logical and developmental level, would not include expectations of 
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monogamy. The author clearly misunderstands and overextends the 
concept, then attacks it, ignorant of the meaning and historical de- 
velopment of Freud's views. To students of these views, the concept 
of genital primacy was recognized as incomplete since it did not al- 
low for the complex vicissitudes of object relations or of ego func- 
tion. Taking these variables into account, the symptom of homo- 
sexuality could be viewed in its more subtle ramifications. 

In this book not only are metapsychological formulations inade- 
quate or absent; even the clinical approach leaves much to be de- 
sired. The author deals with the fact of homosexual behavior as if 
it could be understood without reference to the widely different 
diagnostic classifications in which it appears as a symptom. He seems 
unaware of Freud's comment that it is probably as easy to change 
heterosexual behavior to homosexuality as it is to do the reverse, or 
even that the object is the most variable aspect of the sexual drive. 
Churchill's description of the concept of bisexuality shows this type 
of confusion. The analytic concept of bisexuality is equated with 
manifest sexual behavior, and since fifty-four per cent of the male 
population is exclusively either heterosexual or homosexual, they 
are described as monosexual. The author's knowledge of the drive 
concept of psychoanalysis is similarly misunderstood. He equates 
drives with animal instincts in which ‘learning plays little or no 
part’. Feeling that he has disposed of the psychoanalytic view, he 
goes on to say that experience both of pleasure and pain can in fact 
influence the sexual behavior pattern. 

Although further examples are hardly needed, perhaps one more 
is illustrative. The view that homosexuality occurs when hetero- 
sexuality is feared is dismissed with the observation that bisexuals 
perform both homosexually and heterosexually and therefore do not 
employ homosexuality to avoid heterosexuality. This statement ig- 
nores the dynamic motivations which underlie, and help us under- 
stand, the oscillation between the two forms of sexual activity. The 
author argues that homosexuality need be of no concern because of 
its presence in animals and frequent occurrence in humans. The 
deprivation and suffering with which it is usually associated is en- 
tirely blamed on social mores, religious convictions, and the narrow- 
mindedness of old-fashioned psychiatrists. This simplistic view be- 
trays not only the reader but the subject matter as well. 

The book does have the virtue of underlining the wide range of 
different cultural attitudes toward homosexuality, as well as other 
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variants in sexual bchavior. The author correctly, but repetitiously, 
inveighs against the narrow attitudes of religion and society. He also 
correctly states that frequently these same narrow attitudes support 
the view that all variant sexual behavior is by definition disease and 
requires change. He fails to recognize that the term ‘perversion’ may 
be used in a nonpejorative or nonjudgmental sense in order to 
describe persons whose development has been derailed. However, 
the book serves to underline what we as analysts are likely to over- 
look; namely, that our patient sample is certainly highly selected 
and the understanding derived from that source alone is therefore 
not universally applicable. 

Finally, this book, like so many others which are critical of psy- 
choanalytic findings, serves to raise a serious question in our minds. 
We should ask ourselves why we cannot make the results of our 
analytic discoveries more understandable to others, even including, 
asin this case, a serious student and an active colleague. 


WALTER A. STEWART (NEW YORK) 


THE TWO FACES OF MEDICINE. By Carl Binger, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1967. 208 pp. 


For several decades Carl Binger has been a consistent spokesman for 
liberalism in medicine, psychiatry, politics, and human affairs. This 
small volume of essays written between 1945 and 1966 illuminates 
his views on the relationship of psychiatry and social science to 
medicine and stresses his vision of a new, more humanistic medicine, 
informed by psychoanalysis and social awareness. “The unprocessed 
reality of our work is no longer the sick patient only but the human 
animal in his environment.’ The essays are addressed to the layman 
and the ‘non-psychiatrist’ physician, and they are an excellent intro- 
duction to the kind of progressive thinking in medicine that is in- 
creasingly influential today. 

x The author argues forcefully for the central role of psychoanalyt- 
ically oriented psychiatry in medicine. ‘I believe that the principal 
contribution of psychiatry to medicine lies in its humanizing in- 
fluence.’ It is the duty of psychiatry to reform medicine: ‘it is the hu- 
Manistic dimension that is most important even if it sometimes 
brings us into conflict with the rest of medicine or perhaps just be- 
cause it does... . As psychiatry and the art of medicine have ma- 
tured, the doctor is beginning to accept the total responsibility 
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again in treating illness, not only of curing the physical and mental 
illness of his patient but of helping him to return to the community 
as a useful member of society.’ 

Dr. Binger also believes that the time has come for psychiatry to 
set its own house in order: ‘psychiatry appears at the moment to be 
in the process of transition and transformation. From a medical 
specialty it is gradually becoming a part of humanism and as such 
is concerned with all disciplines that treat of human thought, hu- 
man feeling and human conduct.’ 

In his essay, Freud and Medicine, the author makes an impas- 
sioned plea for the establishment of endowed research institutes in 
behavioral sciences where full-time research in psychoanalysis and 
other disciplines could proceed under conditions similar to those 
that succeeded so brilliantly for medicine at institutes such as the 
Rockefeller Institute. He feels the time is ripe for building anew 
upon the foundations laid down by Freud. “Hypotheses will survive 
as they withstand the annealing flame of proof. Such proof in sci- 
ence has always required the invention of new methods and the in- 
vention of new methods is a special province of young men who will 
preside over the period of “tooling up”. Their training will be cath- 
olic, they will be better educated than we, they will be at home in 
the present as well as in our rich Mediterranean past, they will be 
inspired as we have been by the heroic figure of Freud.’ Not the least 
charm of this book is the sense of the author's vigor and contagious 
optimism that emerges from every page. 

Other essays deal with such diverse topics as the taking of a medi- 
cal history, women in medicine, the nature of mental health, what 
is wrong with psychiatry, psychoanalysis, etc. While the psycho- 
analyst will find few of the essays intellectually challenging, there 
are interesting ideas throughout the book, the sentiments are always 
correct, and the lucid, engaging style is refreshing. 


ARNOLD M. COOPER (NEW YORK) 


THE MOTHER, ANXIETY, AND DEATH. THE CATASTROPHIC DEATH COM- 
PLEX. By Joseph C. Rheingold, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., Inc., 1967. 271 pp. 


This book is a scholarly and erudite psychological elaboration of the 
myth of the evil mother, be it Eve, Lilith, Ishtar, Pandora, Anath, 
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or others, who has brought death and sorrow into this world. The 
myth paraphrases the universal and innate destructiveness of the 
mother toward her offspring! which, according to Dr. Rheingold, is 
responsible for what he calls man’s ‘catastrophic death complex’. 
The mother’s destructiveness includes a general filicidal impulse 
—‘to destroy brutally the infant’—,and a mutilation impulse—a more 
specific impulse directed toward the infant's genital organs. “While 
the mother’s filicidal impulse engenders fear of death, her mutila- 
tion impulse engenders mutilation fear and the mutilation complex 
(castration).’ Dr. Rheingold believes that already in the womb both 
filicidal and mutulating impulses of the mother are conveyed to the 
infant through empathy. The ego of the newborn ‘is able to per- 
ceive external danger and its own helplessness’. He ‘knows’ about 
the mother’s unconscious impulses and responds to them with ‘ter- 
ror that is beyond imagination’, Even the foetus possesses an ego that 
is able to evaluate external danger and may even be ‘neurotic’. 
Anxiety is the re-experiencing of organismic disturbance pro- 
duced in the infant by the catastrophic threat of the maternal 
destructiveness. This is modifiable only to a degree by later experi- 
ences. Anxiety does not repeat, as Freud thought, the response of 
the infant to the inevitable postnatal deprivations caused by the 
delay of need gratification. The latter gets meaning only through 
the impact of the infant's realistic appraisal of the threat deriving 
from the maternal destructive impulses. ‘Fear of separation’, ‘ma- 
ternal deprivation’, and ‘yearning for mother’ are one-sided formu- 
lations that do not consider the influence of ‘maternal savagery’. 
The catastrophic death complex therefore comprises ‘basic anxi- 
ety, castration anxiety, and fear of death’. Thus the mother is the 
ultimate source of all danger. ‘The mother’s destructiveness isa 
constant of the rearing in infancy . . . . All but the fears of physical 
destruction and mutilation by the mother are derived fears. What 
we fear is catastrophic death from her—all else is phobia.’ The 
mother’s destructiveness is basically a response to her own cata- 
strophic death complex which, in turn, is derived from the destruc- 
tiveness of her own mother. 
Dr. Rheingold rejects the role of instinctual impulse and conflict 
in the dynamics of psychopathology. The child’s anxiety dreams and 


1 Cf., review of Rheingold, Joseph C.: The Fear of Being a Woman: A Theory 
of Maternal Destructiveness, This QUARTERLY, XXXVII, 1968, pp. 617-620. 
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nightmares are not the effect of instinctual overstimulation; they are 
manifestations of his terror of mother’s destructiveness. Psychoso- 
matic diseases are the effect of the mother's unconscious destructive 
wishes toward the infant: of her demands to become sick, to which 
the child reacts with unconscious obedience. The superego is not an 
internalization of the instinct-controlling parent and as such a re- 
pository of cultural values, but is an agent of maternal destructive- 
ness. The instinct theory is to Dr. Rheingold a form of avoidance 
of the taboo of recognition of maternal destructiveness. Because of 
their own catastrophic death complex, investigators hesitate to rec- 
ognize the universal significance of maternal destructiveness. 

‘The fundamental dilemma of human existence is that the ma- 
ternal influence also abets death. Even the threat of the violent an- 
nihilation of the human species that now hangs over us is finally 
traceable to the maternal destructive influence.’ Thus Dr. Rhein- 
gold maintains, with Goethe's Mephisto, that ‘the whole pain and 
sorrow of mankind can be cured from one point’. 

The merit of this book is in its stress on the impact of man’s uni- 
versal innate destructiveness on child rearing (cf., Hartmann and 
Lorenz). While this undoubtedly deserves to be more thoroughly 
investigated as one of many factors influencing mental development, 
Serious shortcomings make a discussion of Dr. Rheingold’s thesis 
very difficult: in the first place the almost grotesque exaggeration 
of its scope with the exclusion of all generally accepted findings in 
psychoanalysis (Dr. Rheingold by-passes what child observation— 
analytical and nonanalytical—has taught us about infant develop- 
ment); and second the complete absence of clinical material. There 
is no attempt to demonstrate the superiority of his concept over the 
generally known ones. 

The catastrophic death complex seems to the reviewer an exten- 
sion of Sullivan's concept that anxiety is the reflection of the in- 
fant’s empathy with the mother’s anxiety, a communication which 
according to Sullivan is biological and not mediated through sen- 
sory channels. Dr. Rheingold’s remark that his thesis evolved from 
the connection he made between the universal fear and hatred for 
one’s mother and her actual observable character, reveals the moti- 


vating force for his over-evaluation of one single factor to the exclu- 
sion of all others, 
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There is a very valuable, extensive, and concise survey of the 
literature relevant to his thesis. 


MAX M. STERN (NEW YORK) 


RECLAIMING THE DELINQUENT BY PARA-ANALYTIC GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND THE INVERSION TECHNIQUE. By S. R. Slavson, M.D. New York: 
The Free Press, 1965. 766 pp. 

This volume reports a six-year study carried out at Children’s Vil- 
lage, a residential center for neglected and delinquent boys, in order 
to evaluate the applicability of group therapy in such a residential 
setting. One of the analytic groups that lasted two years provided 
the data for a study in depth of its members and constitutes the cen- 
tral focus of the report. This group of seven boys aged thirteen to 
fifteen were an average sample of the resident population and met 
weekly for one and a half hours with a group therapist. They were 
selected primarily because they had not been amenable to any type 
of individual counselling. Slavson, the author, directed the over-all 
study and supervised the group therapists. 

The first section of the book provides an overview and theoretic 
formulation in psychoanalytic and group dynamic terms of the en- 
tire study. The second section presents the clinical data in rich de- 
tail: the seven case histories, the protocols of the seventy-five sessions 
of the group, and periodic progress reports on the individual boys. 
The third section sets forth conclusions and recommendations. 

The task of the study was twofold: to define the unconscious de- 
terminants for the deviant values and behavior of the delinquent 
and to test a method by which these unconscious factors could be 
used to reclaim such boys for a constructive life. This type of de- 
linquent does not experience conscious guilt or anxiety because of 
his socially deviant behavior. Typically he uses projection, exter- 
nalization, and aggressive action to block all awareness of his inner 
life—-which poses a major resistance to treatment. Traditional ana- 
lytic techniques are ineffective and require modifications or param- 
eters; these modifications are termed ‘para-analytic’. Slavson be- 
lieves that such attitudes are best tackled in a group where con- 
frontation is by peers and not by the therapist. Resistances as such 
are gradually overcome, the group's interest shifts from the externals 
to their own inner lives; this shift is termed ‘inversion’. As the group 
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acquired psychologic literacy they explored their inner conflicts. 
The major areas of conflict were: 1, feelings of self-alienation— 
worthlessness, helplessness, and a sense of doom; 2, rage and guilt 
about parents; 3, sexual conflicts; and 4, control of aggressive im- 
pulses. The attitudes and reactions of residential staff, parents, and 
group therapists are reviewed. Evidence for the many formulations 
is provided by the clinical protocols which are rich and detailed. 

A two-year follow-up was done on each of the boys. Therapeutic 
benefits were striking, not only during the treatment itself but also 
in their lives after discharge from the residential center. Significant 
improvement occurred in self-identity, ethical values, ego strength, 
and general maturity. Slavson concluded that such para-analytic 
group treatment is suitable, with certain limitations, for most delin- 
quents. The implications for penology are many. 


MORTIMER J. BLUMENTHAL (NEW YORK) 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: READINGS IN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS. Edited 
by Sidney W. Bijou and Donald M. Baer. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1967. 408 pp. 


The psychoanalyst who approaches this volume in the hope of en- 
larging his grasp of child development studies within a familiar 
context will, at the very least, be surprised and a bit disoriented. 
He will find himself immersed in the jargon of behaviorist psy- 
chology and reviewing a collection of reports, not so much of child 
development as of experiments in operant conditioning and their 
applications to clinical and educational problems. 

It is necessary at the outset for the reviewer to confess a personal 
bias against work of this kind. Much of it appears dry and deani- 
mated, with many references to ‘Ss’ and ‘Es’, profusions of tables 
and statistics, and a total absence of consideration of motivation, 
affect, or any mental operation intervening between stimulus and 
behavioral response. The experiments, many of them ingenious and 
disarming in their simplicity, are not so much inhuman as dehu- 
manized. A comparison, say, between Method for Studying Ex- 
ploratory Behavior in Infants by Rheingold, et al., and Peter 
Wolff's monograph on neonatal behavior exposes the aridity of the 
behaviorist approach and the richness and heuristic potential of 
psychoanalytically informed observational research, One might also 
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contrast the lengthy discussion by Bijou of research in ‘mental 
(developmental) retardation’ with the recent GAP report on Mild 
Mental Retardation for another version of the distinction between 
mechanistic and holistic approaches. 

One is struck, too, by the old-fashioned and covertly moralistic 
tone of some of the applied studies. Thus a paper on self-destructive 
behavior in autistic children concludes, in essence, that it is simply 
attention-seeking and should be dealt with by ignoring it. Fortu- 
nately, the very next paper deals with such behavior in the con- 
text of stimulus deprivation, thus bringing it somewhat closer to 
ground on which the psychoanalyst, too, can stand. 

Despite all, there are some valuable items in the collection. Cer- 
tainly the two papers by Skinner, the father of the movement, on 
teaching machines will be of great interest to those who are con- 
cerned with new developments in education and their relevance to 
child development. An overview of the use of operant methods by 
the editors in the concluding paper will serve as a useful intro- 
duction to this area of research which, however psychoanalytically 
oriented investigators may feel about it, is growing in scope and is 
having significant impact on clinical practice in child guidance 
and therapy as well as in the laboratory. For those who want to 
learn what is going on in the field of behavior research and therapy 
with children, the book can be recommended. 


AARON H. ESMAN (NEW YORK) 


CURRENT PSYCHIATRIC THERAPIES. Vol. VII. Edited by Jules H. 
Masserman, M.D. New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1967- 
251 pp. 

This is an interesting and worthwhile book for those who wish 

to be informed about some of the special clinical techniques now 

being used in general psychiatry, It does not concern itself directly 
with any aspect of psychoanalysis, although it is significant that 

a least some of the methods and approaches rest on concepts 

derived from psychoanalysis. It is unfortunately also true that 

Occasionally there is misuse or misunderstanding of analytic terms 

and theory. In terms of the over-all picture of modern eclectic 

Psychiatry which emerges from the annual sampling of specialized 

techniques, the most outstanding features are: 1, the diversity of 
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methods and viewpoints, 2, the increasing collaboration of psy- 
chiatrists with ancillary and paramedical personnel, and 3, the 
presence of members of the ‘psychiatric team’ as participant- 
observers, 

A book which is divided into seven sections with thirty-one 
articles by different authors presents an almost impossible problem 
in a short review. One can only offer several general comments 
and point out a few highlights. The seven subdivisions are: 
Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, Individual Psychotherapy, Mar- 
ital Therapy, Drugs and Addiction, Group Techniques, Institution 
and Community, and a Review. 

In a thoughtful introduction, Henry Brosin, President of the 
American Psychiatric Association, underscores an important di- 
lemma for psychiatry (and psychoanalysis) today: how to deal 
with the massive social pressure for amelioration of the suffering 
caused by mental and emotional illnesses while developing the 
hard data on which to make decisions and offer constructive 
alternatives. He feels that the merit of the book’s contribution 
lies in this area, offering a wealth of new concepts. 

While the specific papers in this volume do not offer any sig- 
nificant advances in Brosin’s terms, since they do not deal with 
broad or major new concepts, occasional articles do suggest projects 
or practical innovations which are of interest. Among these are 
Clifford Bracken’s outline of an Elementary School Program for 
Disturbed Children and John Langdell’s description of Finchden 
Manor: A Unique English Therapeutic Community for Adoles- 
cents, There is an excellent paper on the meaning of Support 
in Psychotherapy by Levitt, Thurrel, and Geocaris with the thesis 
that support is characteristic of all psychotherapies, including 
psychoanalysis, 

Interesting contributions in specialized areas are John Rainer’s 
Genetic Counseling in a Psychiatric Setting, Margaret Naum- 
berg’s Dynamically Oriented Art Therapy, and Paul Hain’s Tech- 
niques of Social Rehabilitation. An interesting review article on 
Community Psychiatry is offered by Wilfred Blomberg. These 
papers, as well as others of some interest, are intermixed with 
articles of lesser import and quality. 

The volume ends on a rather unfortunate and jarring note. 
The editor, in pursuit of an apparently endless personal ‘crusade’, 
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concludes with an article on The Timeless Therapeutic Trinity. 
Much of this is clouded and distorted by Masserman’s invective 
against psychoanalysis, most clearly indicated by his ‘playing 
the role of a pre-henbane Socrates’ in which he proposes the out- 
rageous postulate, ‘. . . electroshock therapy and psychoanalysis 
are essentially more alike than different in their basic therapeutic 
actions and effects’. After an exercise in tortured logic, the pro- 
posal is ‘proven’. 

Nevertheless, the book does offer a sampling of diverse and 
interesting approaches using psychiatric techniques, sometimes 
based on psychoanalytic concepts, to a wide area of social and 
psychological problems. It can provide an interesting evening's 
reading and a worthwhile view of eclectic psychiatric research 
projects and therapeutic activities. The book offers a refreshing 
view of the widening scope of psychiatric practice. 

BERNARD D. FINE (NEW YORK) 


PSYCHIATRY IN THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. Edited by Bernard Bandler, 
M.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1966. 275 pp- 


This volume describes the experience of the Division of Psychiatry 
in the University Hospital, the major teaching hospital of Boston 
University School of Medicine and the Boston University Medical 
Center. It presents a lucid account of the growth and development 
of the psychiatric services in a general hospital. Although the chap- 
ters are written by different authors, the book is unusually well in- 
tegrated, comprehensive in its scope, and a delight to read, One is 
impressed that only considerable administrative thought, constant 
re-evaluation of the department’s functioning, and a readiness to 
change with the evolving experiences made it possible to achieve 
so high a degree of proficiency in service, training, and research. 
This reviewer received the impression too that the department of 
psychiatry at the University Hospital is peopled by individuals who 
are intellectually curious, personally concerned, and committed to 
being life-long students of human personality. 

A chapter by Dr. James Mann on training of residents in itself is 
worth the cost of the book. Discussing the theoretical and clinical 
orientation of the faculty, he states that eclecticism should come 
with experience and not be the training goal of the faculty. Un- 
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fortunately, many training programs ignore this truism. When eclec- 
ticism is the goal the trainee is taught a little bit of everything; the 
resident ends his training not an eclectic, but a psychiatrist who 
knows nothing about everything. Dr. Mann discusses the reasons 
why it is important that the faculty share a common clinical and 
theoretical viewpoint. 

The general hospital is in a unique position to teach psychiatry 
as an integrated part of medicine and to assume the responsibility 
for the health of a geographical community. The unique position 
of this book is its clarity of exposition and the logic of its thought. 


MORRIS W. BRODY (PHILADELPHIA) 


AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY, VOL. mI. Edited by Silvano 
Arieti, M.D. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1966. 778 pp. 


This comprehensive presentation of psychiatric thought, accumu- 
lated since the publication of Volumes I and II in 1959, promises 
to stimulate the same enthusiasm as the previous volumes. This 
third volume not only includes new material but brings up-to-date 
the material presented in the first two volumes. 

There are forty-nine contributors, each an acknowledged author- 
ity in his field. Every paper is of high quality and is followed by an 
extensive bibliography. As the editor points out in the preface, the 
most recent contributions are found in the latter part of the vol- 
ume, which is divided into six parts: Clinical Studies, Aspects of 
Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis, Biological Studies and Artificial 
Syndromes, Biochemical Psychiatry, Psychiatry and the Community, 
and Conceptual Psychiatry. 

Biochemical Psychiatry deals with the newer developments in 
drug therapy. The section on psychiatry and the community con- 
cerns itself with all aspects of the relation between the mentally ill 
and society. Part Six emphasizes the conceptual life of the organism 
as a dynamic force, 

This reference book, which includes a name and subject index, is 
a worthy addition to the library of every psychiatrist and should be 
of inestimable value to the psychiatric student, 


MORRIS W. BRODY (PHILADELPHIA) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE NUDE. By Adrian Stokes. London: Tavistock 

Publications, 1967. 64 pp. 


Psychoanalysis sees art as an activity intended to allay ungratified 
wishes in the artist himself and subsequently in his audience. The 
artist's aim is to set himself free and offer freedom to others who suf- 
fer from similar arrested desires, He represents his personal wishful 
fantasies as fulfilled; but to make them a work of art, he must trans- 
form and soften what is offensive in them, conceal their personal 
origin, and by their beauty bribe other people with a bonus of 
pleasure. 

In this small but stimulating book Stokes has pointed out the po- 
tent and latent sources which are hidden in instinctual liberation. 
He deals with the impressions of the artist's childhood in his life his- 
tory and how his work is a reaction to those impressions. Stokes sees 
the problems of artistic creation and appreciation in the light of psy- 
choanalytic knowledge. Art is an acceptable reality in which the artist 
by his artistic illusion, symbols, and substitutes is able to provoke 
real emotions. In this wish-fulfilling world, Stokes sees art as a region 
halfway between reality which frustrates wishes, and the wish-ful- 
filling world of imagination—a region where men’s strivings for 
omnipotence are still in full force. 

In his title essay he describes how the human infant's first relation- 
ships with the mother are with part-objects, such as the breast, 
which he comes to assume as part of himself. This symbiotic rela- 
tionship persists until in his later evolution the establishment of 
whole objects occurs through independence and separation from the 
mother, thus gaining a realization of the outside world of objects. 

Through the nude, Stokes provides us with an imaginative trans- 
lation of the regressive whole-object-prototype (the mother) and per- 
mits us to retain our respect for the naked body and thus for other 
human beings. Through art, society is provided with whole objects 
for contemplation. The world of objects becomes the setting for our 
projective, introjective, and splitting processes. 

In a chapter, Art and Embodiment, Stokes sees, in the present ten- 
dency of submitting to effects of chance and interest in natural phe- 
nomena, a portending of an end to art as we know it in our quest 
for the involvement of the spectator. He believes that art and life 
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are so intimately connected that improvement in the way most of us 
live may make art, as we have previously known it, redundant. 
These worthwhile essays are enhanced and made more relevant by 
the author's use of psychoanalytic theory which helps to elucidate 
the origins of the emotions experienced by the artist and spectator. 


SAMUEL Z. ORGEL (NEW YORK) 


SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY: PRINCIPLES AND APPROACHES. Edited by Ben- 
jamin B. Wolman and Ernest Nagel. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1965. 620 pp. 


Under a title which might lead the reader to expect a survey of psy- 
chology as a science, or a widened grasp of scientific psychology, the 
authors have collected some thirty essays, each relevant in some way 
to their conviction that the continued healthy growth of the science 
of psychology requires a rapprochement with the philosophy of sci- 
ence. Through philosophical analysis of psychology’s methods and 
theory formation, the logic of its operations, and the structure of its 
language they hope for the same salutary results gained by this ap- 
proach to the physical sciences in decades past. 

While psychology gained enormously when it broke away from 
speculative philosophy, the editors believe that present-day psychol- 
ogists are deficient in their knowledge of the philosophy of science 
as it applies to psychology, in particular in the logic of theory con- 
struction. Similarly, even those philosophers who concern them- 
selves with the philosophy of science have, in the main, dealt with 
issues raised by the development of the physical sciences, Few have 
confronted the knotty issues in the sciences concerned with human 
behavior. Hence the goal is to make psychologists more philosophi- 
cally knowledgeable and to encourage philosophers to take into ac- 
count more of the findings of psychology and the special characteris- 
tics of psychology as a science. 

The essays are organized into three groups under the headings 
Principles, Systems, and Issues, but this organization seems post hoc. 
One feels that the editor strained to categorize the essays. There are 
gaps in the volume with respect to issues currently alive in psychol- 
ogy while the Systems section is heavily weighted toward learning 
theories and includes articles on Pavlov, Alfred Adler, and George 
H. Mead. Many of the articles seem to reflect the special concerns 
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of the authors; most address the philosophical issues in their fields. 
While some of the articles will hardly be understandable to those 
not intimately acquainted with the intricacies of the fields under 
discussion, a number will repay the reader who has a general inter- 
est and background in these areas. Several articles offer a reasonably 
concise overview of some important philosophical issues in psycho- 
logical science—the nature of psychological propositions, the idea of 
measurement, the characteristics of the experimental approach to 
psychological problems, among others. 

Several of the chapters are of particular interest to those con- 
cerned with psychoanalysis as a scientific psychology. Some who may 
have envied the apparent precision of the experimental psychology 
of learning and wished that psychoanalysis might generate equally 
precise and operationally testable hypotheses may be cheered or per- 
haps dismayed by Benbow Ritchie's chapter, Concerning an Incur- 
able Vagueness in Psychological Theories. Ritchie demonstrates that 
because of the logical impossibility of defining key terms, the basic 
hypotheses of these learning theories cannot be refuted and, since 
they are untestable, have no logical meaning. An article by Morton 
Deutsch, Some Psychological Aspects of Social Interaction, makes a 
case for what he terms ‘loose theory’, the kind prevalent in the social 
sciences, as reflecting the genuine need of relatively immature sci- 
ences. He takes his own theory as a case in point. 

Lawrence Kubie’s article, The Scientific Problems of Psychoanal- 
ysis, restates and updates some ideas that have appeared elsewhere. 
Kubie describes the inevitable ill effects on psychoanalysis as a sci- 
ence of its beginning as a therapy. But he sees, with Freud, that its 
probable eventual significance will be measured by its value as a 
method of psychological investigation and a theory of human psy- 
chology. He deals with some of the problems in testing and validat- 
ing psychoanalytic propositions by means of the psychoanalytic 
method and insists that the dependency on auditory data of free as- 
sociation requires electronic recording. But Kubie ignores that such 
recording captures only a portion of the data, omitting for instance 
what goes on in the analyst's mind as he listens, decides to intervene, 
or more usually decides to refrain from intervening for the time be- 
ing. Kubie hopes that experimental psychology and neurophysiology 
will provide better methods of differentiating the contributions of 
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consciousness, preconscious thinking, and the unconscious process to 
behavior from moment to moment. 

An interesting contrast is between Kubie’s dismissing as primitive 
those psychoanalytic concepts that refer to energy, which employ 
the figurative language of nineteenth century physics, and Karl Pri- 
bram’s highly respectful treatment of the neurological model that 
Freud first proposed in The Project. Pribram, an eminent neuro- 
psycho-physiologist, traces the neurological foundations of Freud’s 
ideas not of drive but of defense. 

Despite its failure to come up to its lofty goal, this book contains 
a number of articles that have not appeared elsewhere and will re- 
pay careful reading. An additional bonus is a brief but useful an- 
notated seventy-one item reading list of many of the most important 
works in psychological theory, philosophy of science, methodology 
of research, and theory formation. 


HERBERT J. SCHLESINGER (TOPEKA) 
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International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XLVIII, 1967. 


On the Therapeutic Redirection of Energy and Affects. Marie Coleman Nelson. 
Pp. 1-15. 

Treatment, to be effective, must raise the energy potential of the patient who 
lacks force and vigor, and equip the overly energetic patient to become more 
contemplative. The use of paradigms appears to be a therapeutic encounter that 
frequently bypasses the conscious ego and effects precisely such shifts of energy. 
The various special techniques and maneuvers of paradigmatic therapy predis- 
pose to an approach straining the confines of classical psychoanalytic theory and 
the concept of neutralized energy. It draws upon newer views such as Glover's 
theory of nuclear ego formation, Kaywin’s emphasis on clustering of self-repre- 
sentations about the pleasure-unpleasure polarities, Spotnitz’s theory of schizo- 
phrenic insulation, and processes of imprinting and conditioning. 


Reflections on the Relationship of Introspection and Psycho-Analysis. William 
I. Grossman. Pp. 16-31. 

The earliest self-observing function probably operates only in conjunction 
with self-criticism, Direct observation of children would presumably show they 
are incapable of observing thoughts and feelings without labeling them good 
or bad. Introspection in the broadest sense would appear to go beyond the con- 
ception of ‘mature’ or ‘integrative’ self-regulation described by Jacobson, Kramer, 
and others, and beyond the purely cognitive model of internal observation im- 
plied in nineteenth century views. It would appear to include the internalization 
by the psychic apparatus of regulations performed by environmental objects for 
the purposes of regulation from within, with some of these internalizations re- 
maining as ‘inner voices’. The superego most obviously, but not exclusively, has 
this character. 


Testing an Interpretation within a Session. J. O. Wisdom. Pp. 44-52- 

An interpretation may be considered true if the patient’s response to it carries 
the same content but a different defense than he was using before the interpre- 
tation, and if it can be confirmed that the change of defense is not the result of 
suggestion early in treatment. 


Adolescent Depression. Sandor Lorand. Pp. 53-60. 

Clinical observations in adolescent depression indicate that very early disturb- 
ances in the identification process and ego ideal development cause pathology in 
the superego in these cases, The therapeutic aim is to encourage an awareness of 
the good qualities in the superego, enable the patient to be receptive to a new 
type of ego ideal and superego, and change the infantile conception of the 
frustrating objects, 
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The Frozen Introject. Peter L. Giovacchini. Pp. 61-67. 

Two patients are considered, each of whom, following his mother’s death, 
elaborated an introject of the lost object that was ‘frozen’—neither dead nor 
alive. This conception defended against mourning, which was regarded uncon- 
sciously as overwhelmingly destructive. These cases appear untreatable, but un- 
derstanding that their lack of involvement is a character defense against dis- 
ruptive, nonadaptive object relationship and that this is being re-enacted in the 
transference enables improvement to occur. 


The Hypothesis of a Deglutitive (Prenatal) Stage in Libidinal Development. 
Ivan Milakovic. Pp. 76-82. 

The fœtus is not an isolated, flourishing laboratory sample that starts living 
at birth, but is in the later months a being with a psychical organization and 
instinctive safety apparatus striving to maintain a homeostasis that includes a 
fluid balance with its environment through the deglutitive (swallowing) appara- 
tus. This deglutitive phase precedes orality, appears in later phases, and may 
emerge in regression. Disturbances in this phase have a share in the genesis of 
stammering, swallowing, tics, anorexia, depression, and they contribute to a basic 
lack of satisfaction with tendencies toward resignation, homeostatic quiescence, 
and abandonment of an extravertive attitude. The tendencies may be trans- 
formed into various masochistic, conversion, and other phenomena and culmi- 
nate in suicidal fantasies. Sudden eruption of the deglutitive phase occurs in 
states of collapse and shock. £ 


Object Relations in the Psychiatric Hospital. Michael A. Woodbury. Pp. 83-87. 

As a ward administrator the author noticed the regularity with which schizo- 
phrenic patients brought a pair of doctors or other personnel to disagreement 
through splitting them into a purely good and purely bad object. The mothers 
of these patients were prone to do the same, and a history could regularly be’ 
traced of the mother’s encouraging pure love for herself from the patient while ` 
projecting their mutual hatred onto a third object such as the father. In treat- 
ment it was concluded that the patient must project these split feelings on at 
least two persons who, if they pass the test and refuse to be split from one 


another, start a healing process eventually internalized and followed by healing 
of object and self-representation. 


Ge Training and Psycho-Analytic Values. Norman E. Zinberg. Pp. 
Any professional group reflects the value systems of its members and its sur- 


rounding culture. Psychoanalytic education especially must take into account the 


values of its candidates in the pre-training years and how values implicit in 
psychoanalytic technique may affect training, 


Primary Process Phenomena in the Case of a Borderline Psychotic Child. 
Augusta Bonnard. Pp. 221-236. 


Psychotic incomprehension in borderline children stems from an initial dys- 
junction between their perceptual-cognitive activations and the emotions by 
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which these should be complemented. The emotions themselves normally sub- 
serve an informative purpose for the psyche paralleling the purpose kinesthetic 
and proprioceptive faculties afford to the body. This purpose is lost in these 
cases. The author sees her therapeutic function as one of orienting the child at 
all cognitive and sensory levels so that his emotional arousals may become in- 
creasingly congruent with actual, current experiences. Five months of sensitive 
treatment of a boy of eight years is described in some detail. The boy retained 
his improvement with another therapist and a follow-up three years later re- 
vealed he was functioning well and entering a belated latency at age eleven. 


Maturational Aspects of the Transitional Phenomenon, Henry P, Coppolillo, 
Pp. 237-246. 

Transitional objects and experiences (Winnicott) are necessary to progressive 
neutralization, compromise formation, secondary autonomy, and increasingly ma- 
ture forms of object relatedness, Cultural expressions—such as the story, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, for mastering cedipal aggression toward the father—are excel- 
lent transitional objects, many of them put aside at one stage of development 
and taken out again temporarily at another, Parents may create pathology by 
overintrusiveness into the child’s life, never leaving him alone to have transi- 
tional experiences of his own choosing. The successful analysis of a twenty-six- 
year-old male suffering from excessive intrusiveness of the mother is described. 
In the transference the patient experienced, at first in chaotic fashion, all the 
elements of his relationship to his mother. He used the analyst as a transitional 
object toward whom he could experience id impulses, have these met and buf- 
fered by the stability and predictability of the analyst, and use all of this to 
master his own impulses. 


On the Persistence of Transitional Phenomena into Adult Life. Merton J. 
Kahne. Pp. 247-258. 

Analyses of three women showed the persistence or re-appearance of the use of 
transitional objects and behavior from childhood, such as sheet twisting, having 
to carry about a special object, or compulsive eating when sexually excited. The 
mothers of all three showed various disturbances. In two of the cases, the un- 
relieved dread that the analyst would eventually tire of them and ‘kick them 
out’ was traced to the conviction that their mothers, who showed extraordinary 
devotion and concern, had failed to permit them development as individuals. 
In all three the terminal phase was exceptionally stress-producing. In one, 
transitory regression to psychosis occurred, but the patient's discovery of the 
therapist's undeniable affection for her enabled her to evolve an exceptionally 
promising social recovery and, after therapy, marry and bear a child. 

Some Relationships of Infantile Self-Boundary Development to Depression. 
Trene Fast. Pp. 259-266. 

Initially all ‘good’ experience is regarded as within the self-boundary and all 
‘bad’ experience outside of it. At the point of successful resolution in the second 
six months of life, both positive and negative self-representations must be within 
the self-boundary, but the self-boundary also excludes both positive and negative 
representations of other persons. Depressive symptoms are related to: 1, inap- 
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propriate continuation of the good-bad boundary of the first phase; 2, inadequate 
establishment of self-other boundaries; 3, faulty development of the sense of self, 
of the ego-alien, and of separate-but-related; 4, unstable internal structuring of 
self, others, and the world; 5, an experience of helpless dependence on another 
for one’s functioning. 


Some Metapsychological Considerations on the Differentiation Between Shame 
and Guilt. Sidney Levin. Pp. 267-276. 

Shame is a basic component of normal homeostatic mechanisms regulating the 
libido. It performs an essential function in the control of impulses and the 
management of object relations. It is evoked by self-exposure followed by re- 
jection, or by anticipation of this outcome. Guilt, on the other hand, arises only 
when defusion of libido and aggression occurs. The resulting deneutralized 
aggression is channeled into the superego and directed against the self. 


Some Developmental Aspects of the Superego. Manuel Furer. Pp. 277-280. 

A child of fourteen to eighteen months may be observed to show an ‘I am 
sorry’ reaction after attempting to hurt the mother and seeing her register pain. 
This reaction is a forerunner of the benign superego. It requires a firmly estab- 
lished differentiation of self and object. It involves identification with the mother 
as consoler, an identification that supplies one of the sources of libidinal energy 
available to the later superego. At age five the reaction is more complex and may 
more appropriately be termed identification with the comforter because of an 
added component of giving strength. Here the reaction, expressed for instance in 
tenderness toward a younger sibling the mother has scolded, is a displacement 
and acting out of the child’s own wish to be comforted by the mother. It is 
also an expression of his guilt feelings which have become intensified through 
his capacity for empathy with the sibling he himself has mistreated at another 
time. 


Dream Form and Strength of Impulse in Dreams of Falling and Other Dreams 
of Descent. Leon J. Saul and George C. Curtis. Pp. 281-287. 

An analytic study of dreams of falling shows they are based on a wish to give 
up effort or flee from responsibility combined with spite and hostility directed 
against the self. For instance, a man who got into rages and had a wish to 
abandon his family developed anxiety dreams of falling. In milder cases, such as 
patients who are merely overworked and not threatened with serious regression 
or excessive rage, dreams of shorter falls or gentle descents are more typical. 
Thus the qualitative form of the manifest content varies with the quantitative 
balance between the id and ego-superego forces. Height in the dream may be 
symbolic of status or success because these qualities are associated with the 
height of the parents in contrast to the lowness of the child. 


On the Need To Be Pregnant. Burton Lerner, Raymond Raskin, and Elizabeth 
B. David. Pp. 288-297. 


A woman who had had six real pregnancies reacted with temporary rage and 
asthma when confronted in treatment with the awareness of a seventh spurious 
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pregnancy. Subsequent sessions brought out early feelings of deprivation as a 
child and her yearning to get what was denied her. Feeling abandoned by her 
own and a foster mother through their deaths, she had early turned away from 
objects and looked to herself for emotional satisfaction. Pregnancy enabled her 
to overcome recurrent depressions and avoid a schizophrenic level of integration. 
Spurious pregnancy occurred after she attempted to re-integrate from an acute 
psychotic state. Pertinent literature is reviewed and other clinical material is 
presented, 


On Self-Analysis. Gertrude R. Ticho. Pp. 308-318. 


Some patients, especially those who only want relief of symptoms, forget nearly 
everything about their analyses and yet may never get into serious difficulties 
again, Others obtain increasing mastery of their lives by keeping unconscious 
interferences at a minimum. Some may even obtain new insights. There are 
times when no self-analysis occurs: during periods of tranquility or of over- 
whelming conflict. In the latter case the loss of capacity may be temporary or 
permanent. For the analyst, continuing self-analysis is necessary and usually 
welcome because of the increase in personal growth it affords. An indication 
for re-analysis is seen where the analyst's impairment in ability for self-analysis 
leads to lack of interest in analytic work and the analytic literature. 


An Unknown Review by Freud. Pp. 319-320. 


Translated for the first time is a review by Freud unearthed by Professor Saul 
Rosenzweig of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. It was originally 
published in the Journal fiir Psychologie und Neurologie (1904, Leipzig: J. A. 
Barth) and is mainly a summary of some of the points of Freud's 1895 papet, 
Reply to Criticisms of My Paper on Anxiety Neurosis, which dealt with objec- 
tions raised by Leopold Léwenfeld. The discovery was made too late for the 


review to be included in the Standard Edition. 
EUGENE NININGER 


Psychoanalytic Review. LIV, No. 3, 1967. 


The Phallic Phase and Debasement in the Sphere of Love. Michel Radomisli. 
Pp. 5-20. 


A young man with hypospadias came to analysis because of work inhibition. 
He considered women with whom he had intercourse as degraded. Contrary to 
Freud’s formulation, there were women with whom he could be friendly who 
were not sexual objects, but he did not deny that they were sexual with other 
men. The author is interested in split object choice and compares this case with 
the esteemed woman whose sexuality has to be denied by the man. In an inter- 
esting discussion of fetishism, the author postulates that instead of a denial of 
the mother’s penis there is displacement to some other aspect of the mother, such 
as hair. This substitutes for the phallus, saves the fetishist from becoming homo- 
sexual, and makes women tolerable as sexual objects. 
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Suicide and the ‘Ajax’ of Sophocles. M. D. Faber. Pp. 49-60. 

Suicide was a theme that Sophocles dramatized in Ajax. Drama being the 
mirror of life, we may use it to understand suicide better. In the magical act of 
suicide there is a split between one's self estimate and one’s reputation; i.e., what 
others, especially the father, think of one after death. Quotations from Ajax are 
submitted for comparison with this formulation and the formulations of other 
authors such as Freud, Hendin, and Meerloo. 


Psychoanalysis and Social Reality: Opening Remarks. Paul Cornyetz. Pp. 61-65. 


Freud's concern was primarily with intrapsychic processes. He turned his 
attention back to reality factors because of various technical problems which 
forced him to reformulate his theories. To avoid various philosophical ways of 
defining reality the author prefers to work with Erikson’s terms of actuality. 


Some Remarks on Erik H. Erikson’s ‘Reality and Actuality’, Otto Spranger. 
Pp. 77-82. 

Philosophers find that reality is impossible to define objectively. Waelder 
pointed out that ego psychology is not a shift of ground but an extension of 
interest from the unconscious id to the unconscious responses which it elicits. 
Ego psychology is not a turning away from reality to the intrapsychic. Erikson’s 
term of actuality is more in the ‘here and now’ participation that is free from 
defensive acting out. Actuality includes the wish for fidelity, hope, strength, and 
care, An analyst must recognize the actualities of life. From this point in the 
article the author does some shifting himself into questions of selectivity of 
candidates for psychoanalytic training, stressing that this cannot be done just by 
academic standards, 


Prometheus Reconsidered: Sublimation and Vicissitudes of the Symbolic Ego. 
Ned N. Marcus. Pp. 83-106. 


In a lengthy and involved paper the author applies Freud’s structural hypoth- 
esis to the Prometheus legend with Prometheus being the ego. He invites 
attention to details of the legend such as the fire being carried within the phallic 
stalk of the fennel as well as Prometheus being bound naked to a pillar. 


Narcissism and the Sense of Self. Lawrence R. Ephron. Pp. 107-117. 


From studies of narcissism and particularly the phenomenon of depersonaliza- 
tion, the author proceeds to the conclusions of Grace Stuart and Ferenczi that 


narcissism, especially in what the author calls schizophrenia, is self-hatred rather 
than self-love. 


New Research Results in Practical Dream Interpretation. Samuel Lowy. Pp. 
118-134. 

This is an interesting and clinically useful paper on various types of dreams 
and their interpretations with a guide on when not to interpret. There is no 
REM reference as might have been expected from the title. The author likes to 
think of dreams as being not too different from free associations and he criticizes 
much current dream interpretation as unsupportable. 
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On Masochism: A Re-Evaluation. Shirley Panken. Pp. 195-149. 

With an abundance of clear clinical material the author attempts to answer 
specific questions that define degrees and kinds of masochism as compared with 
other clinical states that might be thought to be similar, There is a comparison 
with the findings of other authors, notably Freud. The type of family interaction 
from which the masochist emerges is portrayed. 


STEWART R. SMITH 


Psychoanalytic Review. LIV, No. 4, 1967. 

Masochism Revisited. Ruth-Jean Eisenbud. Pp. 5-26. 

The author describes in detail different types of masochism—oral, sexual, and 
moral—with vivid case examples of children and adults. She distinguishes be- 
tween the thinking of Freud and Esther Menaker on masochism, and adds the 
contributions of R. W. White. 


Fidelity and Jealousy: Socio-Cultural Considerations. Robert Seidenberg. Pp. 
27-52. 

This paper is a pleasure to read. The author presents tragicomic case exam- 
ples and quotes from classical literature, In referring to jealousy as ‘a breakdown 
of belief in another human being’, he could also have mentioned that it repre- 
sents a regression to early superego formation with the use of projection, if the 
intrapsychic is included. 


From Hero to Robot: Masculinity in America—Stereotype and Reality. Ralph 
A. Luce, Jr. Pp. 53-74. 

We must keep up with the effects of recent revolutionary technical changes in 
our society if we are to account for the threats to intrapsychic identity, particu- 
larly the threat to masculinity in men. The author cites McLuhan repeatedly as 
the writer who has related in the most effective way the social changes that are 
being brought about with bewildering speed by technology. An interesting list 
of six American stereotypes of masculinity is presented. Among them is the 
‘playboy’ stereotype who ‘treats his woman like a thing’. 


On the Present-Day Use of References in Psychoanalytic Literature. Ricard 
F. Sterba. Pp. 75-82. 

The author is concerned about the effect of collective regimentation on psy- 
choanalytic training that threatens to turn out compulsive, conforming analysts 
and implies that this would doom psychoanalysis. He emphasizes the stultifying 
effect on the young author who is compelled to append enormous and meaning- 
less ‘bibliographies’ to his article to prove his membership in the collective. 


Progression of Play Activity in Psychotherapy with a Schizophrenic Child. 
Peter D. King and Rudolf Ekstein. Pp. 83-92. 

An excellent clinical description of intensive work with a psychotic child is 
presented, with thoughtful discussion by Eleanor Pavenstedt, Recommended 
reading for all therapists. 
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Some Psychoanalytic Considerations Regarding Crisis Therapy. Gerald F. 
Jacobson. Pp. 93-98. 


To appreciate this article one must have already been converted to the use of 
short-term psychotherapy and be impressed by big names and big statistics. Six 
hours of therapy and three thousand patients are the magical numbers used. 
There is some question as to why it seems so essential to the author that this 
particular kind of therapy (or non-therapy) be done under the xgis of psycho- 
analysis to which it seems so diametrically opposed. One wonders if a single 
patient from the three thousand was later referred for psychoanalysis. The 
phrase, ‘the reality of the time limit’, referring to the six hours imposed on the 
patient, sounds like unreality for many patients. 


Albert Camus: Another Will for Death. Richard Geha, Jr. Pp. 106-122. 


The four plays written by Albert Camus were unsuccessful but they reveal the 
preoccupation of Camus with destiny, sadism, and death in the face of un- 
pleasant reality (termed absurdity by Camus). The plots of the plays are com- 
pared to a brief biographical account. The absent father becomes a sadistic God 
against whom the son must revolt only to commit suicide lest the son be a mur- 
derer; i, e., he must not succeed to the father’s position as tyrant over the primal 
horde. The frustration of the son in attempting an incestuous relationship with 
the mother parallels the real life of Camus whose mother was a silent, unthink- 
ing, and undemonstrative woman. 


Anthropocentric Aspects of Religion. Carlos J. Dalmau. Pp. 123-131. 


The author is concerned with religion and mythology, suggesting that over 
the millenia any given society shifts its mythology with alternation of matriar- 
chal and patriarchal trends. Most of the statements are applied to Christianity 
and Judaism. The author states that the anthropocentric parts of a religion carry 
the seeds of its own destruction. He tells the myth of Tiresias and how the 
Furies make psychotic those who murder the parent. 


The Ethical Basis of Psychoanalysis. Martin D. Capell. Pp. 132-140. 


This disciple of Thomas Szasz points up the ethical value of autonomy (the 
freedom to choose) in the contract between analyst and patient. This is said to 
differ from the medical model of treatment which, in the mind of the author, 
has a much lower value than those methods which claim autonomy, democracy, 
and nondirective approaches. He states that the purpose of therapy is to give 
patients greater freedom in their personal conduct and reiterates that the analyst 
is not to persuade or coerce the patients to change their ways. (This exhortation 
for doctors sounds like what every second-year social work student knows.) The 
author dismisses the fundamental rule and states that the only rule is that the 
patient should pay! 


STEWART R. SMITH 
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American Imago. XXIV, 1967. 
Emily Dickinson’s Vesuvian Face. John Cody. Pp. 161-180. 


In her early thirties Emily Dickinson wrote the enigmatic My Life Had Stood 
—a Loaded Gun, a poem which has defied attempts ät interpretation by literary 
scholars. Cody, in a convincing verse by verse analysis, contends the poem 
describes the breakthrough and acceptance of phallic sadistic and aggressive 
drive derivatives which previously had been stifled, He relates the poem to a 
Psychotic episode and recovery therefrom experienced by the poet in her late 
twenties, 


Identity, Culture, and Psychosexual Development. Charles N. Sarlin. Pp. 
181-247. 


Sarlin investigated the effects of patterns of mothering on psychosexual de- 
velopment and character formation. Three cultures (Arapesh, Balinese, and 
Southern Chinese) were studied in which character was primarily oral and two 
(Yurok and Alorese) in which character was primarily anal. In each of these 
‘prephallic cultures’ the outstanding characteristics of the mothers were their 
narcissistic attitudes toward their offspring, and the prephallic nature of their 
libidinal orientation, In the one culture (aboriginal Sioux) where phallic 
primacy was achieved, the nursing was affectionate, generous, and prolonged. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald: Literature and the Work of Mourning. Richard A. 
Koenigsberg. Pp. 248-270. i 
The principal theme of Fitzgerald's novels and short stories is the destruction 
Of a blissful situation, a theme derived from the loss of the earliest mother-child 
relationship. The repetitive reworking of this theme is seen as an attempt at 
Mastery (mourning) over this traumatic loss. Biographical material reveals that 
Fitzgerald's mother, who had lost two previous children in infancy, was over- 

protective and overindulgent with him. 


Psychoanalysis as the Nucleus of a Future Dialectical-materialistic Psychology. 
Otto Fenichel. Pp. 290-311. 


An editor's note reveals that it is not known when Fenichel wrote this paper 
nor if he ever submitted it for publication. Its present form is based on a trans- 
lation by Olga Barsis, Hanns Sach’s sister, and was edited by Suzette H. Annin 
and Dr. Hanna Fenichel. 

Psychoanalysis is consistent with dialectical-materialism in that it studies the 
interaction of biological man with the environment on an empirical basis 
avoiding value judgment; spiritual and mystical beliefs are conceived as deriva- 
tives of the man-environment interaction rather than as prime phenomena. 
Knowledge of the human mental apparatus is of special importance to Marxists 
in their attempt to bring about social change; rejection of psychoanalytic knowl- 
edge, based on spurious understanding, constitutes a serious handicap to their 
cause, 
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Blank Hallucinations in thé Fiction of Poe and Hemingway. Raymond Tarbox. 
Pp. 312-343. 

Tarbox reviews the Isakower phenomenon and Lewin’s concept of the dream 
screen; in this review he uses Spitz’s 1955 paper, The Primal Cavity, as principal 
source and authority. He understands the Isakower phenomenon as a regression 
reaching memory traces occurring between the third and sixth months of life. 
The approaching large object or mass is understood to represent the breast with 
its promise of food or the mother’s face, or a composite of the two. These phe- 
nomena can be experienced as good (tension reducing and blissfully satisfying) 
or bad (painful and terrifying). The dream screen is understood to pertain to a 
slightly later period in life and to represent the wish to relax and be devoured 
into a happy sleep. The dream screen may function to deny in manic fashion 
the psychic pain of an Isakower experience. Having established this theoretical 
background, Tarbox convincingly demonstrates these phenomena in Poe’s MS. 
Found in a Bottle and The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym, and in Hemingway's 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro. 


Nabokov’s Lolita: A ‘Freudian’ Cryptic Crossword. L. R, Hiatt. Pp. 360-370. 


Nabokov has indicated in numerous places a belief that psychoanalytic theory 
is mistaken and distasteful. In Lolita, Humbert finds ‘an endless source of robust 
enjoyment in trifling with psychiatrists; cunningly leading them on; never 
letting them see that you know all the tricks of the trade; inventing for them 
elaborate dreams . . . and never allowing them the slightest glimpse of one’s real 
sexual predicament’, Hiatt believes Nabokov, who also invents chess problems, 
deliberately constructed the novel as a puzzle in which Humbert’s cedipus com- 
plex is hidden from the ‘Viennese delegation’. If so, Nabokov failed, for Hiatt is 
able to explicate Humbert’s dynamics. 


JOSEPH WILLIAM SLAP 


Archives of General Psychiatry. XIV, 1966. 


Treatment of Childhood Schizophrenia. William Goldfarb, Nathan Goldfarb, 
and Ruth C, Pollack. Pp, 119-128. 

A comparison was made between the results obtained in the day and residen- 
tial treatment programs of the Henry Ittleson Center. Schizophrenic children 
who, on admission, were unscorable on the WISC and had the most gross ego 
impairments showed no significant improvement in either treatment setting. 
Those schizophrenic children with recognizable organic brain damage showed 
similar lack of progress in both settings. Finally, the non-organic children in 
residence showed greater improvement over those in day treatment. Implications 
and possible explanations for the findings are discussed. 


Multiple Transfer of Psychotherapy Patients. Charles Keith. Pp. 185-189. 

Psychiatric residency training requires a number of administratively dictated 
transfers of cases in psychotherapy. The ‘transfer syndrome’ as a specific loss 
reaction is identified and discussed in both transference and countertransference 
terms. Manifestations of this syndrome at various developmental levels of pa- 
tients are described as well as some common defensive reactions of residents. It is 
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suggested that supervisors could make use of these inevitable interruptions in 
order to help make this a constructive experience both for the patient and for 
the resident. 


Social Psychiatry. Norman Bell and John P. Spiegel. Pp. 337-345. 

This is an interesting survey of the meaning and the use of the term ‘social 
psychiatry’. The term and its vicissitudes are traced from its inception in 1917 
when Dr. Southard wrote about this ‘new and promising specialty’ until the 
present time when it is often used as a broad call for action. It is of interest to 
note that Dr. C. P, McCord wrote on the subject in 1925 and was concerned 
with the same community mental health ideas as we are today. 

Social psychiatry is not a new idea; it reflects an old form of dichotomous 
thinking. More comprehensive models of behavior have been developed, such as 
general systems theory, which imply a conceptual revolution. It is now thought 
that physical, biological, psychological, social, and cultural phenomena are all 
interrelated and are sections of one field of behavior. None can come before, 
cause, or be more real than the other. As a term, social psychiatry should be 
more strictly defined and not used as an umbrella under which various profes- 
sions unite to work on community mental health problems. 


Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics. Hilde Bruch. Pp. 346-351. 

A concept of human development is offered as a scheme to help understand 
the schizophrenic pathology and the therapist's role in treatment. The new con- 
cept offered is that the human infant is not utterly helpless but rather gives 
clues about his inner needs as well as being responsive to outer stimuli. Defi- 
cient experience in both modalities or inappropriate responses by the environ- 
ment to inner needs will cause great difficulty in separating inside from outside, 
self from nonself. Although this concept is neither new nor different from clas- 
sical psychoanalysis, as the author claims, the paper does elucidate with warmth 
many aspects of psychotherapy with schizophrenics. The author's obvious convic- 
tion is that work with schizophrenic patients is a rewarding experience for both 


patient and doctor. 
PETER BLOS, JR. 


NOTES 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


October 10, 1967. THE ANALYSIS OF CHARACTER. Martin H. Stein, M.D, 


At a special meeting to celebrate the seventieth birthday of Dr. Edith Jacob- 
son, Dr. Stein spoke of the understanding of character in the analytic setting, 
following Waelder’s principle of multiple function. He traced the historical de- 
velopment of our understanding of character from the classification based on pre- 
dominant drives (Abraham, Freud) to the emphasis on defense and resistance 
(W. Reich), and then, finally, to Fenichel’s encyclopedic approach based on 
intersystemic conflict and the libidinal phase. Dr. Stein postulates that character 
traits and neurotic symptoms are antithetical, although he recognizes that they 
do influence one another and even merge. Character includes a wide range of 
stable patterns of thought, affect, and behavior which are the ‘mark’ of the in- 
dividual; neurotic symptoms usually do not acquire stability. Character traits 
are rarely a matter for complaint; symptoms generally are. Symptoms are always 
pathological but whether a character trait is pathological or healthy is more dif- 
ficult to determine. In the analytic situation the symptom may be treated as if 
it occurs in a closed system within the personality of the patient; external 
forces of environment and culture are temporarily attenuated. A unique con- 
tribution of analysis is the studying of the source of the symptom and its con- 
nection with the individual’s character. 

With the development of the structural theory, the functions of the ego in- 
cluded elements reacting to and upon the external world. Waclder conceived 
of multiple forces acting in an open system, taking into account the ego’s rela- 
tion to reality as well as to the id and superego. This concept of drives, ego, and 
superego interacting with external reality is more sophisticated than the earlier 
model of conflict and compromise. However, the need to know about the patient’s 
external reality has led some analysts astray by modifying the analytic situa- 
tion; the understanding of psychic reality has been sacrificed for knowledge of 
external reality, which has been rendered useless as the transference became 
unanalyzable. 

Dr. Stein demonstrated that in analysis we can and do study character by 
studying units of behavior which can be combined to constitute a behavior pat- 
tern. The two sources of data are the patient’s behavior in the analysis, includ- 
ing the transference, and the analysis of behavior outside the analysis reported 
by the patient. Analysis of a single incident of acting out in a patient yielded a 
great deal of information about her character structure, which was confirmed by 
analysis of other units of behavior and by transference manifestations. Dr. Stein 
stated that in this case ‘acting out may be taken as the prototype, the concen- 
trated unit of character in that it brings together fantasy and action in a setting 
of external reality [and] like any manifestation of character, it is neither normal 
nor pathological in itself’, 

DAVID MILROD 
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October 31, 1967. ON AN EARLY GENITAL PHASE, WITH AN ADDENDUM ON GENESIS. 
Herman Roiphe, M.D. 


After summarizing certain views of sexual development, the author stated: 
‘The most generally accepted theory of the development of sexuality is that the 
two sexes develop in much the same way until the onset of the phallic phase at 
about three years, at which time children of both sexes would seem to be little 
boys. The child’s observation of the anatomic differences between the sexes and 
the consequent castration complex in the context of the œdipal triangle have a 
fateful impact on the by now divergent lines of male and female sexual develop- 
ment.’ Freud observed that the early attachment to the mother continued into 
the phallic phase and in some cases was never relinquished. Other investigators 
have reported evidence of genital sensations in little girls in the second year of 
life which are associated with oral and anal phase development. Anna Freud has 
reported penis envy in girls between eighteen and twenty-four months. Greenacre 
has described the possibility of ‘early vague awareness of the vagina’ in- 
fluenced by oral stimulation and frustration resulting in ‘distortions of the regu- 
lar sequence of precedipal development’. The author suggests that these observa- 
tions are contrary to our present developmental concepts and that there is a 
regularly occurring normal genital phase that appears between eighteen and 
twenty-four months of age. He said: ‘The specific dynamic content of this phase 
concerns itself with questions of self and object representation and is free of any 
cedipal resonance’. He then reported clinical data from the treatment of a 
three-and-a-half-year-old pseudo-autistic psychotic girl. 
> Roiphe thinks that a variety of severe neuroses in women can be understood 
in terms of the child's reactions to the observation of genital differences. Many 
such patients have major disturbances in the early mother-child relationship in 
the first year and a half. ‘With the onset of the early genital phase, there isa 
complementary instability in the initial genital schematization. The trauma 
which these women experience in the phallic phase results in an overly strong 
castration reaction since there is an underlying resonance of earlier . . - fears 
and instability in the genital outline of the body.’ 


Discussion: Dr John McDevitt questioned the universality of an early genital 
phase. In his experience the age of sexual awareness and arousal seems to Vary, 
but castration reactions usually occur later than eighteen to twenty-four months. 
He agreed that the factors leading to an early and intense castration reaction, 
and the reaction itself, tend to have an impact on the later phallic oedipal phase 
and that such reactions are experienced as narcissistic injuries leading to a 
lower self-esteem and disturbance in body image and self-representation, espe- 
cially in girls. 

Dr. Edith Jacobson stated that while many observers confirm Dr. Roiphe’s 
thesis that there is an early genital phase in normal children, she disagreed 
with him that this early phase has cedipal resonance. She noted that the dif- 
ference in the development of boys and girls needs more investigation. She 
Tegarded as significant the author’s emphasis on the undermining of the body 
Image and self-representations by too early and hence traumatic observation of 
the genital differences, which have an especially dangerous effect on women. 
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Dr. Margaret S. Mahler felt we need much more material to prove a theory 
of a general early genital phase, and cautioned about generalizing from psy- 
chotic to normal children. In Dr. Roiphe’s case, Dr. Mahler guessed that an early 
and violent castration reaction occurred, 

Dr. Charles Fisher suggested that genital development is not a precipitate of 
sphincter control; it has a more complicated genesis. He noted that genital exci- 
tation is present from birth. Dr, Manuel Furer said that one should not neces- 
sarily conclude that a child’s maturation in treatment is the equivalent of what 
would have occurred in a normal family developmental situation, Matura- 
tional changes are released by treatment and result in the appearance of libidi- 
nal phases the child may not have previously experienced. 

ERNEST KAFKA 


MEETINGS OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


October 16, 1967. TRANSFERENCE AND STRUCTURE. Harold Blum, M.D. 


Dr Blum defines transference as a repetition that depends on an archaic re- 
gressive state of both structure and function, in which there is a utilization of 
the primary process and projection. Early descriptions of positive or negative 
transference in terms of drive investment were oversimplifications; later struc- 
tural studies revealed complexities in affective states. While analysis does not 
create transference, it permits its observation and promotes its concentration on 
the person of the analyst; there is a new neurotic function in which the analyst 

> takes the place of the original objects in the patient’s emotional life. 

In contrast to the spontaneous appearance of transference phenomena, and as 
differentiated from the floating or initial transference, the development of the 
transference neurosis is partially dependent on the analysis of initial resistances 
and defenses. But, depending on structural aspects, there are limits to the trans- 
formation of transference phenomena into a transference neurosis. A positive 
transference involving basic trust is essential for the formation of both a thera- 
peutic alliance and a manageable transference neurosis. Structural considerations 
are paramount (Hartmann, Kris) as in the participation of the autonomous ego 
in the controlled regression of an analyzable transference neurosis. 

Waelder noted three views of transference in the history of analysis: 1, obsta- 
cle to treatment; 2, most important vehicle of treatment; 3, opportunity for 
direct influence. There is a difference between resistance to awareness of trans- 
ference and its infantile source, and transference purely as resistance. The latter 
concept was replaced by analysis of resistance and content within the trans- 
ference—the focus of analysis rather than the hindrance, The resulting affective 
conviction then furthers the mastery of resistance through insight. Blum noted 
that the transference neurosis is not entirely spontaneous and endogenous but 
is influenced by the psychoanalytic situation and the current external reality of 
the patient. Further, not all aspects of transference can be conceptualized in 
terms of object representations, e.g., projections of forbidden id impulses or as- 
pects of self-representation. 
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Freud's original idea of a narcissistic neurosis as opposed to a transference 
neurosis has been modified in the sense that psychotic narcissism is not absolute 
and psychotic transference is recognized. With interpretation the neurotic pa- 
tient can recognize the difference between the real analyst and his fantasy, be- 
tween the object and the self. In the erotized or instinctualized transference, the 
patient clamors for direct erotic gratification, insists on the reality of transfer- 
ence fantasy, and attempts to seduce the therapist into mutual acting out. The 
important structural considerations of erotized transference include the effect of 
real childhood seduction, the altered reality state of masturbation, defense 
against hostile transference, and fantasied restitution of a lost love object. 


piscussion: Dr. Nathaniel Ross felt that Dr. Blum included too much in trans- 
ference in making it more than an object relations phenomenon. He commented 
that as the essence of transference is the infantile core, we try to resolve it as 
much as possible. Dr. Ross differentiated a true resistance to transference from 
a defect in the ego’s capacity to form transferences: the former implies the abil- 
ity to form transferences; the latter, a failure in ego development with a defect 
in the ability to symbolize, 

Dr. Peter Neubauer stated that while Dr. Blum widened the structural aspects 
in reference to the occurrence of transference, he also wished to maintain a nar- 
rower definition, Careful exploration of which areas of the ego are involved in 
the regressive pull and which sustain the capacity for object and self-observa- 
tion and insight, might add useful information as to the structural aspects of 


transference. 
LEONARD BARKIN 


November 20, 1967. TRICHOTILLOMANIA, TRICHOPHAGY, AND CYCLIC VOMITING: A 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF FEMALE SEXUALITY. Mellitta Sperling, 
M.D. 


In this paper, Dr. Sperling presents those fragments from the analysis of a 
young woman directly related to her symptoms of hair pulling, hair eating, and 
cyclic vomiting. All of the symptoms began in infancy but the vomiting ceased 
at age four and did not recur until thirteen. Rich dream and fantasy material 
related both to the symptoms and to her psychosexual development. She fan- 
tasied a large ‘stomach bag’ which contained her undigested food, babies, and a 
ball of hair, and that her menses emanated from the ‘stomach bag’. During 
analysis it became clear that she had displaced her anxiety on being confronted 
with the male genital and its functions from the penis to the pubic hair, and 
from the genital to the oral zones. As in conversion hysteria, unconscious fan- 
tasies were translated into somatic expressions; there was intractable pernicious 
vomiting and anorexia nervosa during each menstrual period. The hair pulling 
and hair eating were explored as fetishistic behavior. All of the symptoms 
proved amenable to psychoanalysis. 


Discussion: Dr. Abram Blau noted that hair pulling and hair eating are symp- 
toms which are probably not as uncommon as is generally thought. He won- 
dered whether the good therapeutic result in Dr. Sperling’s case was due pri- 
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marily to the direct analysis of the symptoms or whether much of the improve- 
ment was due to the constructive development of the ego and personality arising 
from a good anaclitic relation with the analyst and release from primitive infan- 
tile ideas and fixations. 

Dr. Lawrence Deutsch discussed the need to find parallels between patients 
suffering from psychosomatic illnesses and those suffering from other psychologi- 
cal illnesses. He felt that one of the valuable aspects of Dr. Sperling’s paper was 
that by stressing the dynamic structure of psychosomatic symptoms, she en- 
couraged analysts not only to treat such patients but also not to ignore specific 
psychosomatic symptoms that arise during the analysis of neurotic or charactero- 
logical conditions. Dr. Deutsch also discussed the psychic structure underlying 
the somatic syndrome, which he feels to be that of phobia in mani of these 
patients. 

Dr. Max Schur questioned the specificity of psychoanalysis as the curative fac- 
tor in the case presented, but added that there was no further need for defense 
of analysis as a treatment for psychosomatic disorders since it has been used for 
years. He agreed that Dr. Sperling’s patient resembled the conversion hysteria 
cases treated by Freud; for instance, Emma experienced vomiting, epistaxis, etc. 
In commenting on Dr. Sperling’s remarks about a connection between hair pull- 
ing and addiction, such as alcoholism, Dr. Schur recalled a letter from Freud 
to Fliess (1897), in which Freud stated that masturbation is the primary addic- 
tion and that all other addictions, including the tobacco addiction, fall into the 
same category. 

MARVIN H. LIPKOWITZ 


The 1969 Annual Meeting of THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION will be 
held May 2-4, at the Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


The Third PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS will be held February 
23-27, 1969, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


The 1969 Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION will 
be held March go-April 2, at the New York Hilton and Americana Hotels, New 
York City. 


The AMERICAN GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION is holding its Annual Institute 
and Conference on February 5-8, 1969, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, New York 


City. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 
OF A MALE HOMOSEXUAL 


BY CHARLES W. SOCARIDES, M. D. (NEW YORK) 


In 1905, Freud wrote that the only possibility of helping ho- 
mosexual patients was by demanding a suppression of their 
symptoms through hypnotic suggestion (z0). By 1920, he be- 
lieved that psychoanalysis itself was applicable to the treat- 
ment of,perversions, including homosexuality, but later ex- 
pressed caution about the possibility of complete cure, His 
criterion of cure was not only a detachment of cathexis from 
the homosexual object but the ability to cathect the opposite 
sex (rz, 27). In 1950, Anna Freud lectured in New York on » 
the recent advances in treatment of homosexuals, stating that 
many of her patients lost their inversion as a result of analysis. 
This occurred even in those who had initially proclaimed their 
wish to remain homosexual when entering treatment, having 
come only to obtain relief from their neurotic symptoms (9). : 

It became the consensus over the years that homosex 
could be treated for the most part like phobics. However, this 
presented considerable difficulty including the probability of 
premature termination of treatment and the production of 
excessive anxiety. The major challenge in treating homo- 
sexuality from the point of view of the patient's resistance has, 
of course, been the misconception that the disorder is innate 
or inborn. 

The structure of homosexuality consists of conflicts around 
the oedipal phase and the greater part of the actual analytic 
work with any homosexual revolves around the uncovering 
and resolution of these conflicts. In my experience, cedipal 
phase conflict has been found to be superimposed upon a basic 
precedipal nuclear conflict, a maturational failure with quan- 
titative variations, characterized by the inability to make the 


Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association in 
Detroit, May, 1967. 
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passage through the separation-individuation phase of ego de- 
velopment (77). It is this failure, total or partial, that is 
responsible for: 1, the pronounced feminine identification with 
the mother and subsequent search for masculine identity; 2, 
the fear of breaking the symbiotic bond with the mother (sep- 
aration anxiety); 3, the tendency in some individuals to ex- 
perience a cataclysmic merging and fusing phenomenon with 
the mother upon approaching other women, or, in any way 
attempting to leave the mother, the threat of engulfment and 
loss of self in the undifferentiated phase may ensue (24). This 
extremely dramatic phenomenon may not be directly manifest 
in most patients but derivatives may be seen in dreams and 
fantasies of being enveloped, trapped in caves, sensations of 
bodily change, etc. There may well be homosexuals in whom 
these very early disturbances play either no role or only a 
subsidiary one. Such cases have been widely reported in the 
literature and it is usually accepted that they do not have as 
their determining nuclear psychopathology a psychic organiza- 
tion which is fixated in the earliest years of life.1 

_ It is widely agreed that to achieve therapeutic success it is 
necessary to interpret to the patient his fear of castration; his 
fear of oral dependence; his disgust with the opposite sex; and 
his fear of his own destructiveness and sadism. However, the 
interpretation that most effectively achieves a relaxation of his 
resistance is the attempt to acquire masculinity through iden- 
tification with the partner and his penis in the homosexual 
act (9). After this interpretation is worked through the patient 
may be able to function heterosexually, going through a strong 
narcissistic-phallic phase, women Serving only the grandeur of 
his penis. Detailed reports of successful resolution of cases of 
overt homosexuality of the obligatory type are scarce, only five 
being known to this author: Flournoy (8), Lagache (75), 
Poe (r9), Vinchon and Nacht (26), and Wulff (28). In addi- 
tion, important insights into a successful resolution have been 


1It is understood that the fixation described 


in the clinical material pre- 
sented here can apply to many clinical disturban 


ces other than homosexuality, 
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proposed by Bergler (2, 3), Bychowski (5, 6), Anna Freud (9), 
Freud (rr, r2), Glover (13, 14) Lorand (16), Nunberg (78), 
Rosenfeld (20), Sachs (27), and others (22, 23, 25). Data on 
positive therapeutic outcome in this traditionally refractory 
condition have been collected in surveys by the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association (r) and by the Bieber study conducted 
by the Society of Medical Psychoanalysts (4), both presented 
primarily in statistical format? 

Compounding the complexities of reporting any psychoanal- 
ysis with all its nuances, dimensions, and ineffability are the 
difficulties of condensing years of intense communication, syn- 
thesizing the material, and guarding against distortions which 
can so readily appear when the limitations of a single scientific 
presentation require highly selective content. In the case to be 
presented the anamnestic material has undergone very little 
distortion. The family dynamics persisted in all their floridity 
throughout the analysis and the mother’s hostility was fully 
confirmed by her unremitting attempts to communicate with 
the analyst, threats of interference, and efforts at coercion. 

It is the intention of this paper to capture the essence, the 
central issues, of one man’s treatment for homosexuality, the 
verbatim account of some of his deepest conflicts, his faltering 
efforts to overcome them, and their evolving resolution. Pre- 
dictably, varied and profound clinical and theoretical ques- 
tions emerged in the preparation of the report but will not 
be pursued in detail. This case illustrates what the writer feels 
are the central issues which must be uncovered and understood 
by both patient and analyst. 


1. The importance of persistent stimulation of the child’s 
aggression by the mother throughout early and late childhood. 
This results in an unalleviated guilt binding the child to her; 
any attempt at separation induces severe anxiety. 

2. The substitution of the male partner for the mother as a 
2This author is substantially in agreement with the views of the numerous 


sources cited and has found these contributions of inestimable value for further 
investigation. 
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love object to avoid both cedipal (incest) and precedipal 
conflicts. 

g. The conditions under which the imperative need for 
homosexual relief occurs. 

4. The violence inherent in all ‘love’ relationships between 
homosexuals. 

5. The ubiquitous presence of a distorted body ego. 

6. The homosexual’s characteristic demeaning and degrad- 
ing of the father, often quite openly. He identifies with the 
aggressor (mother). This, however, produces guilt and in ther- 
apy is an impediment to his feeling entitled to be a man. 

7. In his sexual acts the homosexual seeks masculinity, not 
femininity, through the mechanism of identification with either 
his partner's penis or body. 


My patient was exclusively homosexual until entry into psy- 
choanalytic therapy at the age of twenty-seven. His homosex- 
ual activity consisted of picking up partners in public toilets 
and sometimes having intercourse with fellow students at the 
graduate school he attended, where he was regarded as a gifted 
pupil and promising scientific practitioner. In the initial in- 
terview he stated that he had been living an active homosexual 
life since the age of eighteen although homosexual contacts 
had started around fourteen. He was attractive, vivacious, ar- 
ticulate, and generally personable. He complained that his only 
friends were homosexuals and that these involvements did not 
lead anywhere, Further, he had become increasingly fearful of 
exposure which could well interfere with his future career and 
end in disaster. He was extremely unhappy and suffered in- 
tensely because of inability to desist from homosexual practices. 

His early history was replete with descriptions of brutal 
domination, physical and verbal assault by the mother who 
would at times claw him and sit on him to exact strict obedience 
to her barrage of demands and endless manipulative control. 
The father, terrorized by his violent wife, assumed a submis- 
sive and passive role, hoping to avoid having her scathing out- 
bursts directed against himself. The only sibling was an older 
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brother who escaped the mother’s clutches by leaving home 
for long periods and eventually moving to another community. 

Until he was thirteen, the patient’s mother would often sleep 
with him, He would enfold his arms around her from the 
back and feel very comforted by her. She frequently disrobed 
in front of him. At times she would make fun of his penis, 
stating that he would never be able to function as a man with 
a woman. She managed to isolate him socially by criticizing 
all his friends, especially girls, saying they were unworthy of 
him, The one thing that was allowed him, actually commanded, 
was academic excellence. During analysis the emergence of 
sexual material concerning her induced marked fear. 

As an infant the patient had difficulty eating and recalls that 
at three and four years of age he was often force-fed when he 
did not ‘clean up’ his plate. Should he vomit, his mother in- 
sisted that he ‘eat the vomit’, Consequently, he vomited fre- 
quently when even slightly upset during adolescence and early 
adulthood. 

His homosexual relationships began in early adolescence, 
around fourteen or fifteen. They initially consisted of mutual 
masturbation with boys of his own age, occasionally mutual 
fellatio, and, rarely, anal penetration of the partner. It was 
not until an advanced stage of treatment that the patient re- 
membered his first homosexual feelings which had occurred 
about age seven or eight. ‘The children used to take a nap in 
the afternoon in a nursery where my mother left me and 
there was something about a bigger boy. I wished to have him as 
a substitute for my father and for a friend and he'd do some- 
thing in bed with me. He was twelve and he’d lay on top of me 
and I liked that. Before that time I was a sexless kind of kid. I 
don’t remember any sexual feelings. All the other boys in the 
nursery seemed weak except for that one.’ 

The patient’s aggression was continually stimulated through- 
out early and late childhood. He was teased, provoked, and 
ridiculed by his mother, She would scratch him with her finger- 
nails; he would hit her hands violently and strike her on the 
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arms and enjoy seeing her cry. At times she so enraged and 
goaded him that he would attempt to choke her. On many 
such occasions she would mockingly offer her throat and invite 
him to choke her to death. ‘I became frightened that I would 
kill her and then suddenly I would be overwhelmed with an 
awful sense of guilt and then I would stop.’ Through her 
provocation he became the guilty captive of his mother. During 
analysis he realized that the homosexual partner substituted 
for the mother. ‘I want to choke my partner with my legs 
around him or my hands around his neck just the way I 
wanted to choke my mother. However, I guess I substitute a man 
for a woman. I want to choke her by shoving my penis so far 
down a man’s throat that he is choking and gasping for breath. 
I get pleasure out of that.’ 

He was afraid to speak of childhood erotic incidents and of 
the fantasies to which they later gave rise, but began to under- 
stand that when he had ‘sex with a man I am having sex 
with my mother. . . . It’s fantastic but it’s what I want to feel. 
It's my sexual interest. It has to do with the fact that I want 
her, to be a part of her, and that she wants me. She’s always 
wanted me to see her that way, as a sexual interest. I guess 
I've always wanted her body. That sounds stupid when I say 
it. When I used to sleep next to her that’s what I wanted. I 
recall now that I used to have fantasies at the age of twelve 
or thirteen, about putting my penis into my mother’s vagina 
with my arms around her. It wasn’t like a lover but like mother 
and son and I'm getting pleasure out of it. It’s a terrible sick 
picture that I get of myself. And she’s gloating over me, she’s 
enjoying it, too, and she has control and power over me.’ This 
clearly demonstrates that the patient’s homosexuality served 
a defensive function against his incestuous desires as well as 
his matricidal impulses. His progressively diminishing homo- 
sexual desires continued to be revived when he felt ‘aban- 
doned by mother’ and frightened about his dependence upon 
her, when he felt frightened by the omnipotent power and 
aggressiveness of other men who might threaten him socially 
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or professionally, whenever he felt an anxious depressive lone- 
liness, a state which demanded that he search for and gain 
possession of another male, and when he experienced over- 
whelming aggressive feelings due to his unsatisfied love needs. 

After two-and-a-half years of analysis he discovered that his 
homosexual feelings were filled with violent impulses. “When 
I get a sexual feeling the man must be extremely submissive 
and as I say this I get a dizzy feeling as though I'd like to 
punch these men or strangle them or strangle their genitals 
by pulling them off, tearing them off, and causing them pain 
and enjoying the pain. I’d like to see the pain on their faces. 
I'd get a real charge out of this. I have very many angry 
feelings within me and all this façade of being nice to people, 
it’s all an act... . And I hate my mother so. I hate her for all 
that she did to me, her selfishness and everything being for 
her. I feel like crying and I feel awful and the hate is getting 
more and more about all the things that have happened to me 
and I guess I’ve wanted to kill her for a long time. Then I 
Wouldn’t be weak and helpless.’ 

As in other cases of homosexuality, this patient presented a 
Severely distorted body image. ‘You know, I don’t feel I have 
my own body. I want someone else’s body. My body is flat. I 
Suess because the penis is flat or never gets erect with girls. 
I keep looking for a body in another man and that’s one of 
the reasons for choosing a man, especially if he’s clothed and 
looks very masculine. It seems I’m reaching for that when I 
ad ee : a Ae fa muscles. I want more muscles. 
i e wee ves ing that would make muscles 
wn pan 4 mother ae laugh at me and say 
=. A — re you trying to e? A killer?” She would 
S y penis. She used to say, “Yow’ll hurt yourself 
if you ever have sex”, She said if I ever exercised str 
or lifted heavy things I might hurt my penis,’ 

The patient consciously feared and hated both parents, 


Strength derived from identification with the analyst allowed 


him to take Steps toward heterosexuality, Yearning for the 


enuously 
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father was expressed directly in the transference. He began to 
grant that his father did try, for a short while in the boy’s 
midchildhood years, to fight against the mother’s undue at- 
tentions and torture of the patient and consequently his ag- 
gression toward his father diminished. ‘I feel terrible in realiz- 
ing now that I made my father feel like shit. I would hurt him 
and embarrass him and it would give me satisfaction and my 
mother satisfaction. I would gang up with her on him and 
save myself.’ 

Following his first successful heterosexual experience during 
the analysis, he dreamed of his mother attempting to pull his 
testicles or his penis away from his body and of wanting to 
run back to and escape into homosexuality. He would feel 
depressed over the loss of his mother and fear that ‘she would 
somehow pay me back for my interest in girls’. 

Even though heterosexual functioning with full orgastic sat- 
isfaction was achieved rather early in treatment (after eight 
months), the patient characteristically developed homosexual 
wishes whenever he felt ‘imprisoned’ and constrained by a 
girl friend. His heterosexual activities were made possible by 
his comprehension of a crucial factor which involved his con- 
trol of the sexual situation. Whenever he would lose an erec- 
tion, it was ‘because the girl was trying to control things and I 
feared her the way I feared my mother when she would control 
me’, He also feared that the woman’s sadism, if uncontrolled, 
would take over and therefore stimulate his own sadistic as- 
sault against her (mother). 

In his continuing resistance toward heterosexuality he com- 
mented on certain difficulties which he encountered: ‘Homo- 
sexuality is much easier . . . it has a wildness about it, an 
urgency, a mystery. But I was wishing this weekend that it 
would be different... . If I had only been stopped before 
expressing my homosexual life so completely. I don’t have a 
feeling I want to talk to any of these girls I’ve met or get a 
good feeling out of telling them any of my problems or about 
the good things that happen. I don’t get a certain feeling 
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with them that I get with my mother, that secure feeling, 
Why is that? Why is it so strong with my mother that it can’t 
be with other women? I derive a strength from my mother’ 
(identification with the aggressor).* 

Whenever the patient's mother was effective in hurting him 
through her verbal attacks he became weakened, frightened, 
and masochistic. Following one such incident, which was 
brought up in the analytic session immediately afterward, he 
went to the subway toilet and engaged in mutual masturbation 
with a casual pickup. Simultaneously he observed two other 
men. “This one guy went over to the other one, went down on 
his knees and started sucking him. The second guy was dirty 
looking, a positively dirty guy. It showed extreme masochism. 
It looked so terrible. The first guy dressed splendidly in a 
business suit, clean-cut and good-looking. I've seen guys suck 
other guys but it was never like this. He was on his knees on 
the dirty subway floor and he was feeling this guy, running 
his hand up and down his arms and legs taking him all in 
and with his other hand he was masturbating himself. I was 
watching. I know why I was. I was punishing and hurting my- 
self, too. I was the guy on his knees and I wanted the disgust to 
go all over me. I was watching his degradation and enjoying it. 
Every time I engage in homosexuality I'm sure that I am 
enjoying a degradation with men. Also I feel I only degrade 
myself in front of my mother and I really want to eat her up, 
eat her breasts, eat her, eat all of her. Other girls are out. 
Her breasts are to be eaten and they are substituted for by the 
penis of men.’ This incident was followed by a dream that 
night. 


8Here the patient aptly demonstrates the mother-child bondage. The lone- 
liness he experiences when he has been close to a girl comes from jeopardizing 
the mother-child relationship. His belief that he is strengthened by her has to 
do with the alleviation of fear of her destructiveness through reassurance. In 
the earliest years of life it had induced such fear in him that he could not make 
the separation process from his mother a reality in his early years of develop- 
ment (17). 
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My mother and I walk into a place like a restaurant and 
we see a girl sitting there; she is a pleasant girl. I keep saying 
that my mother is crazy, that I don’t want to hurt her. My 
mother doesn’t hear. She is with me and, of course, she hears 
what she wants to hear, you know that. Somehow or other 
this girl is involved, perhaps it’s being the girl I am having 
intercourse with but getting involved with her further will 
hurt my mother. I yell over to this girl, ‘I know my mother is 
crazy but I don’t want to hurt her’. 


His associations were that if he became progressively in- 
volved with a girl it will hurt his mother in the long run as 
he will wish to marry the girl someday. He retreats from hetero- 
sexuality and submits himself to a ‘crazy mother’ who will only 
hurt him. He feels that his mother ‘probably is crazy’ but 
this further ties him to her because she then needs him even 
more. ‘I feel sorry for her. I remember her cold, hard self and 
how she used to treat me but it seemed at least she loved me. 
In my homosexuality I think I’m giving in to her, too. I do 
not take another woman; I take a man. I subject myself to such 
humiliation and torture in these subway things.’ 

The patient’s conviction that he would hurt his mother by 
going with girls and having intercourse with them had a double 
meaning. If he had intercourse with girls he felt he was much 
more directly having intercourse with his mother than when 
men were substituted; if he penetrated another woman he 
felt he was penetrating his mother, an event to be avoided 
at all cost. The importance and meaning of this penetration 
of the mother as regards the basic conflict of this patient be- 
came apparent a few months later. He reported a significant 
dream, the unraveling of which demonstrates the underlying 
symbiotic precedipal conflict. ‘It’s only a short dream. It’s of my 
mother bleeding right down the middle and I’m rolling over 
on top of her,’ 

His associations were: ‘I am hurting mother by talking 
against her, by going out with girls. You recall the last dream I 
had of importance, it seems to me, was the dream that I was 
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hurting my mother when I approached other women. Every 
time I feel I’ve hurt my mother I then begin to have homo- 
sexual desires. In the dream the blood was all over me. It 
strikes me as odd that I'm telling this all to you, that I have to 
force myself to talk and I feel very anxious. Last night I tried to 
masturbate with this girl’s image in mind but I couldn't, I 
could only masturbate with a man’s penis in my thoughts. . . . 
I find I look at certain guys depending on what I feel I’m miss- 
ing or needing at the time. If I feel loneliness I need a gentle 
guy. If I need strength I get a fierce looking, a wise type, hate- 
look-in-the-eyes kind of man. In the dream my mother was 
bleeding from the heart but it was in the midline and it was a 
slash, a long cut, deepest at the heart and some sort of conflict 
in the dream. She deserved it but I didn’t want her to have it. 
She deserved to die but I was almost choking in the dream 
myself, like almost it was my death, like Siamese twins together, 
the blood. I got almost vicious in the dream, pushing away and 
yet not pushing away, holding tight to her, the way I hold 
tight to homosexuals. It makes me feel very nauseous, very 
upset, and my heart is going very rapidly and I’m frightened 
like I wish it was over and I didn’t have to keep going back 
toita: 

‘Suddenly I feel shame about wanting to have intercourse 
with my mother. I know I’ve wanted to for years. It brings 
tears to my eyes when I say that and I’m crying now. I’m loving 
her all over that way but I wish my mother could have my 
father and my father her and that I could just let it go at 
that, the two of them, I just can’t blame one of them if I 
separate myself from them.’ 

The patient felt shame and guilt about his incestuous feel- 
ings and his desire to unite with the mother and then suddenly 
would substitute a man to alleviate his deep anxiety. He could 
see now why he had not tried intercourse with women instead 
of men. He said that he wanted to be a child with his mother 
but that if he approached a woman he would not get rid of 
his incestuous wishes and his guilt of fusing with his mother. 
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Further, he would also not be able to control his aggression, 
as vividly depicted by the slashing of her body in the dream. 
By not approaching a woman he shows that he has no interest 
in mother and therefore denies his aggressive, murderous, and 
libidinal wishes toward her. 

‘In the dream I am loving her all over and she is holding 
me even though she’s bleeding and it’s mostly her holding me 
and my clinging, and all those things make me feel ashamed. 
I hated myself and my feelings and my mother but more I 
felt ashamed and now I feel relief as I tell you and it brings 
tears to my eyes . .. relief from guilt. I didn’t feel I did anything 
wrong as a child but I see now that in loving her I’m killing 
her and destroying her. The killing of her and below that 
is the intercourse with her but I feel there is a good reason 
to kill her, to kill our relationship, to get her out of my life, 
to let my father have her. .. . There is an expression, “Go 
in health and peace”, if it could happen that way my mother 
could have my father and my father her.’ 

This session was marked by great affective release as ex- 
pressed by the patient’s tears, grief, sorrow, thrashing on the 
couch, despair, and depression. He left the session only to call 
the analyst a few hours later, saying that he ‘never felt so 
happy’ in his life. The session clearly illustrates the nuclear 
conflict of the precedipal homosexual. The isolated affective 
state he attempts to ward off is the mother-child unity that 
is so frightening to him. This wish and dread which come from 
an intense fear of the mother and lack of a strong father are 
what had been repressed during the infantile sexual phase of 
life. The homosexuality serves to maintain this repression. 

In the mother-child unity complex are: 1, the wish for and 
fear of incorporation; 2, threatened loss of personal identity 
and personal dissolution; 3, guilt over any attempt to heal the 
bond through invasion of the mother; 4, intense desire to cling 
to the mother due to separation anxiety which later develops 
into a wish for and fear of incestuous relations with her; 5, 
intense aggression of a primitive nature toward the mother. 
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Through being ‘forced’ by the analysis into heterosexual re- 
lationships and being stimulated into aggressive attacks be- 
cause of the devouring nature of his mother, the patient ex- 
perienced a denial of his independence and masculinity which 
touched off the underlying nuclear fear of the union with her. 
In the previously described session, he experienced her death, 
destruction, merging, and his own death as a result of their 
clinging together and joining in an everlasting union. 

The connection between breast and penis became adequately 
clear to the patient. “The realization right along that this had 
something to do with my becoming homosexual . . . it is very 
important . . . has helped me a great deal. My mother's 
breast and the penis of these men are quite the same. I don’t 
have the same kind of homosexual feelings now. I realize they're 
wrong for me and when I think of sucking a man’s penis 
or his sucking mine, my homosexual feelings vanish. The penis 
is the breast. This is the feeling that I’ve had since I dis- 
covered the penis and the breast are the same. It has some- 
thing to do with talking about it to you. It gives me a mascu- 
line feeling rather than a homosexual one to realize this. The 
attraction of the penis seems to be fading away like the homo- 
sexuality is fading away but as I say it I’m frightened and I 
begin to feel a terrible lonely feeling. So I give up the penis 
[breast] . . . it has something to do with feeling alone, a 
lonely feeling. What is it due to? It’s leaving the security of 
the home which to me represents my mother. As long as I 
know that the breasts of women are not my mother’s breasts 
I can approach them and enjoy them. I realize to give up 
homosexuality seems to be to give up my mother. It is sex 
with my mother’s breast, that is what I do when I have homo- 
sexual intercourse.’ 

His homosexual arousal came from the erotization of anxiety; 
a relationship to part-objects, i.e., breasts, penis; a magical 
fulfilment of masculinity through identification, It allowed an 
aggressive discharge; it achieved a closeness with his mother 


4 Cf. Fairbairn (7). 
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in the disguised form of a male and prevented her engulfment 
of him. 

As the patient began to make the transition to heterosexual- 
ity he underwent a process of mourning and sadness for his 
mother and felt frightened by her loss. He reported a dream: 


I was talking to a girl, telling her I had to give up my 
mother. She kept asking why and I started to cry and I opened 
the door. 


His associations were that talking to a girl meant leaving 
the mother or having intercourse with the girl. He was losing 
his mother. He felt sad over the weekend and felt he had no 
friends. ‘Also it’s not simply that I am sad. I knew I was 
frightened, It's stupid to be frightened. Odd that a thing like 
this continues from childhood. Talking to you of not seeing 
my parents again. This is a childish approach. It isn’t that I 
don’t have to see them again. I don’t have to be part of my 
mother. That’s the real matter. An emptiness that I shall lose 
her. I can clearly see now that as soon as I’ve had desire for 
girls, and especially for A, it's immediately taken away when 
I'm afraid of losing my mother.” 

As he improved he experienced a stabilization of his body 
ego. ‘What I don’t like now is when I go on the street and 
if I want a man to look at me, to like me, I don’t like that 
feeling. I don’t know myself when I do that any more. I can’t 
feel my body or my face when I do that. It takes me a while 
to get over it.’ He did not want to experience these feelings 
as he had started to feel full-bodied, having reconstituted his 
body ego; he felt pride in himself, in his movements, in his 
new identity. “There's a lot more independence in me now. 
I don’t even try to force my heterosexual feelings any more. 
They just happen. I don’t have to convince myself they’re 
happening or try to induce them.’ 

It was through repeated intercourse with his girl friend that 
he began to attain complete orgastic response and finally deep 
feelings of tenderness and affection for her. ‘I admit that I 
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am giving up my mother, that I’m switching sides and switch- 
ing sides is like doing something bad.’ The source of this guilt 
was his incestuous wishes. He also clearly saw that it served 
the conscious and unconscious needs of both parents that he 
remain homosexual, 

The patient was not to be dissuaded from his new-found 
freedom despite the increased interfering machinations of his 
mother. He felt exultant and happy. ‘It's more exciting this 
way. A wholé big new world ahead of me.’ He began to feel 
more powerful than his mother and that he did not have to be 
like her. He began to report spontaneous arousal, erections, 
and further investment of libido in his female love object. 
This cathexis was not without anxiety at first but the anxiety 
gradually diminished. Finally, during the third year of treat- 
ment, these feelings were uninhibited and he no longer doubted 
their qualities of genuineness, depth, and strength, a considera- 
tion which had always previously concerned him. “The first 
time it happened, this natural feeling, it was like a cascade of 
water coming out under high pressure.” 

In the latter part of the fourth and final year of his analysis 
the patient proposed marriage to A. ‘I never felt so good. It's 
quite a thing to give yourself completely to a person, to just 
let go. We have the best sex life. I touch her differently and 
I say things to her that I’ve never said before. I never thought 
I would be able to have something like this. I feel I can 
analyze my fears now and understand them.’ 


SUMMARY 


A semi-narrative account of four years of psychoanalysis, start- 
ing at age twenty-seven, demonstrates the progressive attain- 
ment of heterosexual functioning and object love in a patient 
who had been an obligatory homosexual of the precedipal type 
since early adolescence. Crucial to these developments were the 
revival and working through of the following psychodynamic 
issues. 
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1. The homosexual makes an identification with his partner 
in the sexual act. Homosexual contact promotes a transient, 
pseudo-strengthening of his own masculinity.and identity which 
must constantly be repeated or a psychic, ‘decompensation’ oc- 
curs. The homosexual seeks masculinity, not, femininity, and 
knowledge of this unconscious motivation becomes a: potent 
source of strength, reassurance, and determination for change 
in the direction of heterosexual functioning. ' 

2. While the analysis of cedipal fears of incest and aggres- 
sion is of paramount importance in the analytic work, it is 
vital to the understanding and’ termination of sexual perver- 
sion that the nuclear precedipal anxieties be revealed. In my 
patient these consisted of primitive fears of incorporation, 
threatened loss of personal identity, engulfment by the mother, 
and personal dissolution which would accompany any attempt 
to separate from his mother. The presence of this precedipal 
conflict suggests that the homosexual suffers from the inability 
to successfully pass through the separation-individuation phase 
of human development. 

3. The presence of a distorted body image. , 

4. The penis of the partner is revealed to be a substitute 
for the feeding breast of the sought after ‘good’ mother 
(breast-penis equation). The homosexual thereby escapes the 
frustrating cruel mother and makes up for the oral depriva- 
tion suffered at her hands. ` 

5. At unconscious levels there exists an intense yearning for 
the father’s love and protection, a further frustration of the 
need for masculine identification. The homosexual act drama- 
tizes the aggression and yearning toward all men as a con- 
sequence. 

6. Heterosexual interest and strivings are continually sub- 
ject to suppression and repression in the course of therapy due 
to unconscious guilt feelings toward the mother because of 
intense incestuous and aggressive impulses. The careful main- 
tenance of the positive therapeutic alliance is a considerable 
source of strength to the patient in his attempts to control 
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and finally triumph over his fears of murderous retaliation 
on the part of the mother, as he gradually moves toward his 
long sought for masculine identity. 
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PSYCHE AND ENVIRONMENT 


SOCIOCULTURAL VARIATIONS IN 
SEPARATION AND INDIVIDUATION 


BY WARNER MUENSTERBERGER (NEW YORK) 
‘ 

Every individual provides evidence of various points of view— 

biological, physical, psychological, social—from which human 

beings can be observed. Empirical research must take all these 

factors into account, since all of them play their parts in the. 

development of personality. 

I propose to discuss particular sociocultural variables in the 
early mother-child relationship and theirypossible effects on 
psychic structure and personality development. This exploration 
takes into consideration both the dyadic relationship of mother 
and child and the comparatively long period of postnatal growth, 
underscoring the fact that by the time man reaches genital 
maturity, about one fifth or one quarter of his life expectancy has 
already elapsed. 

The impact of this prolonged dependence is a key to the 
essential human condition, and to the complexities and details 
of individual life. During the comparatively long period in which 
the child lives in a symbiotic relationship with his mother, he 
moves from an initial stage of relative undifferentiation toward 
an awareness and gradual discovery of his own body as well as 
an experimentation with his immediate environment. Psycho- 
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analysis recognizes the relation between this emotional develop- 
ment and the processes of physical growth and biological need. 
Increases and refinements of auditory and visual perception 
accompany each of the zone-specific stages. Although when we 
speak of the oral, the anal-urethral and the phallic phases— 
connecting each of them with a variety of libidinal and aggressive 
events, deriving respectively from the mouth, the anus, and 
the genitals—the dividing lines are not, in fact, that clear: 
progression from one phase to the next does not eliminate the 
needs and wants of the previous prevalent experience. 

Physiological development leads from one psychological phase 
to the next. What the infant perceives are primal sensations 
of pleasure or pain. Not only do the breast or the bottle satisfy 
hunger or thirst, they also transmit some kind of information 
about the external and the internal, the self and the not-self, 
and thus introduce the earliest awareness of a separate world. 
The infant’s sensations of his urine and bowels also contribute 
to his capacity to distinguish between inside and outside, and 
his sensory and visceral perceptions add to the complexity of his 
responses, 

This interplay must be kept in mind: it has a lasting influence 
on the way the young child reacts to the formative forces in his 
life. Nor do these reactions derive entirely from the dyadic 
mother-child unity, since the mother’s actions and many of her 
responses themselves reflect the sociocultural climate. As Anna 
Freud (9) has explained, the duration of the period during 
which the child is free to wet and soil is environmentally rather 
than maturationally determined (p. 73). It is with the con- 
glomerate of factors—biological, psychological, and environ- 
mental—that I shall deal. They all interact to influence the 
child's eventual ability to deal with reality. 

When we speak of reality, we refer not merely to the physical 
world, but to the sociocultural environment in which the in- 
dividual exists. Man has always lived in an associative community 
which demands its own particular kinds of behavior. The pro- 
longed dual unity of mother and infant enables the child 
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gradually to adapt to inner and outer conditions by way of 
various introjective and identificatory processes which them- 
selves contribute to an awareness of the ‘I’ and the ‘non-I’, of 
‘me-ness’ and ‘you-ness’ (cf. Shields [29]). We believe that this 
process leads, eventually, to the internalization of regulatory 
measures and the consequent development of reality-syntonic 
and culture-syntonic responses. 

There can be little doubt that different environments call 
for specific modifications in the individual's adaptive responses. 
The type and character of the mother-child relationship in a 
great number of primitive cultures give ample evidence that 
not all cultures conform to what we have come to accept as 
average expectable practices in child rearing. 

Freud was fully aware of these differences and spoke of them 
explicitly in his paper on Female Sexuality (ro), pointing out 
that in Western societies the mother is often accused of not 
having given enough milk to her baby. He continues: 


It would seem rather that this accusation gives expression 
to the general dissatisfaction of children who, in our monog- 
amous civilization, are weaned from the breast after six or 
nine months, whereas the primitive mother devotes herself 
exclusively to her child for two to three years. It is as though 
our children had remained forever unsated, as though they 
had never sucked long enough at their mother’s breasts 


(P. 234). 


Psychoanalysis has concentrated almost all its attention on 
Western or westernized man, and has never dealt adequately 
with the developmental consequences of the differences between 
his environment and primitive man’s culture. The emotional 
and sensory feedback of a symbiotic relationship that extends 
over what amounts to the entire precedipal phase has not been 
sufficiently recognized in all its complexities and consequences. 
But this social institution of a long-continued mother-child bond 
is crucial to our understanding of particular psychological and 
social configurations. The very fact of this protracted intimacy 
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with the mother may lead to a pace of development of the 
infant's sense of his own boundaries different from that at which 
those infants progress who provide our models for instinctual 
and social development. It will, I hope, be clear that the dif- 
ferentiation between narcissistic libido and object libido must 
be influenced by this condition of extended dual unity. But does 
this difference leave its mark on the pre-adaptive instinct-con- 
trolling, i.e., innate maturational forces? To what degree does 
the limitation of the internalized delay influence the pressure 
for drive discharge and the capacity to wait? To what degree 
does body pleasure remain in the foreground, at the expense 
of regulation by reason and intellectual capacities? 

Ina situation of prolonged mother-child unity, differentiation 
of ego from id inevitably occurs at a somewhat later time. This 
in itself prepares the child for relationships which, from our 
point of view, have a distinctly narcissistic quality. Moreover 
the comparatively long closeness with the mother may also slow 
down the developmental process of perceptual organization and 
hence the readiness to perform a variety of cognitive operations. 
Primitive people seem to differ from the members of Western 
societies in their preparedness to apprehend and assess rational 
and irrational elements. Our investigatory means and methods 
are still limited, but the work by Bruner and his collaborators 
(4) with Senegalese, Mexican, Eskimo, and North American 
(Boston) children points to remarkable differences between 
rural and city children, ‘most compactly’ evidenced as a ‘dif- 
ference between abstractness and concreteness’ (p. 315). 

The configurations that were investigated seem to promote a 
nonabstract type of perception, and a more limited capacity to 
divide thought from action, and hence variations in the phe- 
nomenology of separation-individuation, emotional response to 
loss of the object and—implicitly—to the threat of castration (cf. 
Muensterberger [24]). Werner (33) found that developmental 
functions among primitive people are ‘characterized on the one 
hand by precocity and, on the other, by a relative early arrest 
of the process of intellectual growth’ (p. 27). Can we assume 
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a correspondence between the infant's extended attachment to 
his mother and certain effects on his organization of ego and 
superego, narcissism, representation of self and object, reaction- 
formations, reality-testing, and capacity to conceptualize? 

Until now, we have been dealing with the possible relation 
between psychic functions and sociocultural conditions as a 
purely theoretical construct. Let us review some field observa- 
tions. In addition to my own work in Southeast Asia and North 
and West Africa, I have gathered a number of field reports 
from other investigators about the early stages of life in various 
parts of the world. They indicate the range of conditions of 
which we must be aware, since these conditions govern both 
the child’s emerging responses and the mother’s spontaneous 
and reciprocal sentiments. In their very helpful and informative 
overview, Child Training and Personality, Whiting and Child 
(34) report on investigations of various aspects of the process of 
socialization in fifty-two societies. Their research is useful in 
more than one respect. The only criticism the psychoanalyst 
might raise is that it is conceived too rigidly within a statistical- 
factual framework and depends largely on a somewhat simplified 
genetic-adaptive rationale to demonstrate the existence of an 
underlying mechanism of cause-and-effect. 

In the light of Freud’s comments about the extended nursing 
period among primitive peoples, it is not surprising to learn 
from Whiting and Child that ‘for the median case, weaning 
is reported to begin at the age of about two and a half years. 
Approximately this age is indeed typical of primitive societies 
in general, for the estimate for 33 out of the 52 societies falls 
between the ages of two years and three years. . . . The age of 
weaning is an aspect of socialization in which our American 
middle-class group is quite extreme . . . the typical age of 
weaning [being] . . . a little over half a year’ (p. 70). 


My own study in Southeast Asia and parts of Africa confirms 
these gross findings. In Mali I had contact with the indigenous 
Bambara and Peul, among both of whom the mother-child 
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bond is required to extend over the first two years of the infant’s 
life although there is, I believe, a certain difference between the 
treatment of girl babies and boy babies. The implications of this 
culturally prescribed symbiosis are quite complex, and involve 
more than merely a prolonged oral-parasitic union. In the 
area of Bamako, I spoke to a young mother who had a sleeping 
infant—a boy of about nine months and her first child—tucked 
in a shoulder sling across her naked body. I found this woman 
coéperative and pleasant though quite shy in her dealings with 
me, and her behavior with her baby was, by Western standards, 
warm and affectionate: she was easy and casual in her responses. 
There is no doubt that my presence caused some shyness and 
hesitation. Nevertheless she remained consistent in her handling 
of the child’s demands. During the course of our talk, she got 
up and disappeared into the hut for a short time. When she re- 
turned, I saw that the child had, during the interval, defecated 
on her body. But she seemed to take it with great ease, cleaning 
herself and the baby—in that order—without any indication of 
aversion or misgivings. 

This vignette seems characteristic of maternal behavior among 
these people. The child’s almost continual contact with his 
mother’s body—with her skin, her rhythm, her smell, her voice 
—suggests a kind of fusion quite different from what we usually 
expect. It is customary for the baby to sleep at his mother’s side. 
She carries him on her back during her waking hours, taking 
him along on her walks and visits, to the market and to the 
fields. Crying or whimpering is the child’s way of getting atten- 
tion, and suckling is considered the best means of calming him 
down. On one occasion, I watched what happened when a little 
boy of about two screamed for ten minutes or even longer. Ina 
quiet and gentle manner, his mother and another woman— 
possibly a relative—made various efforts to calm him down, 
make him laugh, offer him the breast, and coax him in many 
ways. Not for a moment did either of them lose their tempers. 
On the other hand, I saw a father, one of my informants, se- 
verely beat his quite stubborn son of about eight. Simenauer 
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(30), who lived for sixteen years among the Bantu of Tangan- 
yika, speaks of the intimacy between mother and infant, the 
warmth and continual oral satisfaction. Again, the naked child 
is carried on the mother’s naked body for two or three years. 
This closeness continues throughout the night, when the child 
sleeps next to his mother—thus suggesting the importance of 
other components, besides the oral (p. 52). 

In his extensive study of Indian personality, Lannoy (8) 
tells of the Hindu child. Once again, the intimacy between 
mother (or mother’s substitute) and child continues for a com- 
paratively long time: ‘The child will be fed at the breast for at 
least two years, if not more; a period of four years is not unknown. 
By the time this period ends the child is accustomed to a fairly 
generous diet, and though weaning is gradual, it is still a wrench 
and may lead to anger. Ideally, it will be fed any time it cries, 
and every effort is made to stop its crying, which is considered 
weakening.’ As in many other cultures, the child is carried astride 
the mother’s hip and remains in immediate touch with her body 
for several years. However, this ideal pattern of indulgence and 
closeness is not ubiquitous among the Hindus: in general, only 
the higher castes can afford to maintain it. “There is little 
emphasis on self-reliance’, Lannoy observes. “Transition from 
infancy to independence is prolonged. A child will continue to 
sleep with its mother, perhaps with one or two brothers and 
sisters, for anything up to five years. Similarly, it will be bathed 
till it is five or six, fed by hand till it is five, and dressed up to 
the same age.’ 

Parin and Morgenthaler (26) worked with the Dogon, neigh- 
bors of the Bambara and Peul. They found that breast feeding 
usually lasts for two rainy seasons and three dry seasons—in 
other words, until the child is between two and three years old. 
Moreover, in order to be able to lactate sufficiently, the mother 
must postpone her next pregnancy. The Dogon say that a woman 
must refuse a man for two or three years after the birth of a 


1 Quoted with permission of Mr. Richard Lannoy from his forthcoming mono- 
graph on Indian culture and personality. 
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baby. After all, she now has what she wants—a child. They 
admit, however, that this rule of abstinence is not always 
strictly observed. 

The post-partum sex taboo exists among a great number of 
tribes in which sexual relations are either forbidden or limited 
to such activities as coitus interruptus. Lévi-Strauss (rg) tells 
us of the very primitive Nambikwara of Brazil that sexual inter- 
course is forbidden for as long as the child is not weaned, fre- 
quently until he has reached his fourth year (p. 273). Freuchen 
(8) gives a more or less similar picture from the Far North: 
‘An Eskimo mother doesn’t wean her baby until her next 
pregnancy sets in, however long that may be. If she does not be- 
come pregnant again, she often nurses her last-born for many 
years. It is considered a sign of a woman’s youth and agility that 
she still has a child to nurse and milk to give, and only when she 
has finished her usefulness to her children is she really old. 
I thus saw several times, both among the Hudson Bay and the 
Polar Eskimos, and even in Southern Greenland, mothers giving 
the breast to fourteen-year-old boys who were already sporting in 
kayaks and taking part in the hunt’ (p. 82). 

Burton-Bradley (5), Assistant Director of Mental Health 
of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, furnishes me with 
the following information: ‘Throughout Papua and New Guinea 
it is most unusual for a child to be weaned under two years of 
age. The average age for weaning for a Sepik River child is two 
and a half years, and for the Chimbu child it is as much as four 
years. In most areas the mother is supposed not to have sexual 
intercourse with her husband for some specific time after the 
birth of the child. . . . I have also been able to make use of the 
long lactational period as a defense on psychiatric grounds in 
the courts where the mother has been charged with killing her 
husband during this period.’ Among the Yoruba of Nigeria, 


2Letter of gist May, 1967. In a subsequent communication, gth December 
1968, Dr. Burton-Bradley informs me that ‘in some Highland people where I 
have been recently, it would seem that weaning is the net product of the needs 
of mother, child, and father. During weaning the father will appease the child 
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according to one of my informants, the mother should devote 
herself exclusively to her baby during the first two years of his 
life. 

On Bougainville, one of the Solomon Islands, the lactation 
period lasts until the child can walk and talk (Blackwood [3, 
p- 156]). However, we then learn: “The criterion most fre- 
quently quoted was “Until the child has yaws". This tropical 
skin disease falls to the lot of every child, usually between one 
and two or three years of age. I estimate that, in general, inter- 
course is not resumed until the child is at least two years old’ 
(p. 157). A child’s ill health is usually taken as an indication 
that the parents have broken the post-partum sex taboo. 

Illness and physical discomfort often accompany the intimacy 
and indulgence with which children are reared under these 
conditions, so primitive from our point of view. For example, 
Lannoy (78) points out that skin diseases are the order of the day 
among Hindu children. Climatic circumstances such as the 
monsoon can be most bothersome for the helpless young child, 
particularly when one takes the very inadequate housing con- 
ditions into consideration. The huts are damp and sticky as I 
myself have experienced. ‘Muddy floors are often awash, clothing 
rots, insects and flies torment [the child]; bandycoots and ro- 
dents terrify, often injure and sometimes kill babies. Dust chafes 
the skin and inflames the eyes.’ 

Monique Gessain, (rz), who studied the life of women in 
Guinea, indicates some of the psychic discomforts primitive 
children face. ‘Night and day, the baby is never parted from its 
mother’, she writes. ‘It spends the day on its mother’s back, 
wrapped in a cloth from which only its head and its feet peep 


by giving him “kau kau” (sweet potato) or banana, to stop the hunger pains, and 
this could well result in the father being . . . important . . . for character 
development. Even when the child is weaned both parents continue to tend to 
the child's demands. Complete weaning can take up to four years in some 
instances. Towards the end of the period the weaning process is gradual, and 
this plus the effect of the eruption of the teeth could have importance for 
character development.’ 
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out.... At night it sleeps on the same bed as its mother, with 
perhaps a brother or a sister on its other side. The mother gives it 
the breast every time it cries, day or night. She enjoys nursing it 
and taking it about wherever she goes. . . . During the period 
she is breast-feeding it—about two years—she has no sexual 
relations. When the baby begins to crawl, it starts getting boiled 
rice or fonio, then millet and mashed peanuts, and it is weaned 
once it is able to walk. Weaning is always gradual. Often the 
child itself will refuse the breast, but sometimes the mother, 
in order to stop it from sucking, will put it to shame, saying for 
instance: “if you go on drinking milk you won't grow up”, or 
“you won't have any teeth”, or “your teeth will decay” ’ (p. 37). 

Comparable threats are offered among the Bambara and Peul. 
Once the child reaches the stage of walking, his elders often 
enforce obedience by warning him that his teeth may fall out, 
or that he may turn into a monkey, or that, if he wanders too 
far away, he may be carried off or eaten up by the witches out- 
side the compound. 

Nor does the mother’s physical closeness with her child dem- 
onstrate affection. LeVine (20) describes the African mother 
who remains unperturbed ‘while her child chokes, sputters, 
screams: she shows no signs of empathizing with the infant's 
discomfort. It is also significant that, despite the physical close- 
ness of the African mother to her child, she rarely tries to 
stimulate a response from him, verbally or through play, fond- 
ling or cooing. In fact, she pays little attention to him when he 
is not crying. .. . There are no indications that the mother sees 
the infant as a lovable extension of herself from whom she in 
turn desires love’ (p. 23). 

It seems profitable to include here Dr. LeVine’s elucidating 
comments in his discussion? of this paper: ‘Western observers in 
Africa, for example, particularly if they have some awareness of 
psychoanalytic concepts of development, are frequently struck 

3 Dr. Robert A. LeVine was the discussant of this paper when it was read at 


the Annual Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association in 1968. This 
paragraph is quoted with Dr. LeVine’s kind permission, 
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by the close and physical mother-child bond and the apparent 
indulgence of infants before they are weaned. There is a 
danger here that our Western preoccupation with the permis- 
siveness-strictness dimension might blind us to other aspects of 
equal relevance to ego development. On the basis of my own 
observations in East and West Africa, I would not challenge 
Dr. Muensterberger’s account—on the contrary, my data contain 
cases of 15 month-old children being fed 25 times in a 12 hour 
period or about once every 30 minutes (13 times at the breast, 
12 times supplementary foods). I would want to add other facts 
that are inconsistent with the contention that the experience of 
African infants deviates from the model of optimal frustration 
and optimal stimulation in ego psychology.’ 

These examples—not merely of indulgence and intimacy, 
but equally of discomfort, stress, and even threats—could be 
considerably extended, through illustrative descriptions point- 
ing up both the similarities and differences in the practices of 
various societies. To list these examples would clearly demon- 
strate the number of variations that operate in any culture, 
and would show, too, that the process of socialization and en- 
culturation is never identical in two situations. Moreover, the 
various factors contributing to these processes also differ in 
terms of realistic and adaptive behavior. 


The mother who is deprived of sexual gratification, who 
warns her child of witches or of losing his teeth, or who is 
unable to protect him against pain, heat, and insects is, obviously, 
experienced with ambivalence as her own feelings must vacillate. 
Such barely concealed ambivalence may very well evoke, in the 
young child, a tendency to uncertainty and distrust and thus 
lead to narcissistic defenses. At the same time, the mother’s 
constant presence and availability limit the child’s experience of 
loneliness or anxious expectation of mother’s return (as so often 
observed in our own society), But it seems also to intrude upon 
the development of hallucinatory wish-fulfilling fantasies, which 
we seeas critical factors for future mental development. 
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Thus the normal separation-individuation phase, which Mah- 
ler (2x7) regards as beginning around the fifth month, is in- 
fluenced by sociocultural and environmental traditions and 
procedures. In systematizing individual development according 
to psychosexual phases, we make the implicit assumption that 
drive organization and conceptual coérdination are biologically 
determined. But although specific patterns of child rearing may 
not interfere with the modes of development and their relation 
to basic drives, particularly marked sociocultural ways of be- 
havior do confront the growing child with more or less pre- 
scribed codes of interaction and etiquette. It is true that the 
modal system constitutes but a frame of reference. Yet the very 
fact that, in many primitive cultures, early maternal function 
and genital satisfaction are to a certain extent mutually ex- 
clusive has psychological consequences that reach far beyond 
its expressed purpose as a pedagogical device. We usually pay 
considerable attention to disenchantment and the dread of ob- 
ject loss and see in them critical factors for the individual’s 
further development. But in these cultures, we find something 
surprisingly different: an extended symbiotic relationship in a 
situation where the prolonged mother-child bond cannot be 
regarded as simply an evidence of maternal love and devotion. 

If, for example, the mother is sexually abstinent for two or 
even three years after the birth of her child, a cathectic shift 
from the husband to the child seems inevitable. The child, 
then, is not only the recipient of her maternal needs, but 
unconsciously also fulfils her erotic demands, and supplies 
significant secondary sexual pleasure. The woman’s maternal 
function is more or less distinct from her genital-sexual one as 
a mate, as in those higher animals in which oestrus and the 
feeding of the young are divided into two separate phases. In 
institutionalizing the post-partum sex taboo, many primitive 
peoples have divided—in a more or less expedient resolution 
—the female’s erotic-object-directed and her narcissistic-mater- 
nal roles, A vital element of the woman’s sexual responsiveness, 
namely her maternal feelings, is built into the regulatory 
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kinship system. The prolonged dual unity with her child 
seems to provide her with a certain measure of narcissistic 
satisfaction which is unfamiliar to the Western observer. 

As development proceeds, the child’s focus of awareness 
shifts from oral-synesthetic sensations to anal-urethral ones. 
Here, too, the environment must have its effects. Both in 
Africa and in various areas of Southeast Asia and Indonesia I 
have seen infants and toddlers being cleaned in the most casual 
manner and without any suggestion of shame or disgust. I 
recall two different occasions when the household pet, a skinny 
dog, licked a young Maanjan-Siung Dayak boy of the Barito 
area in Borneo after the little fellow had soiled himself. And 
no bystander made any comment. I saw men and women uri- 
nate without any shame or concealment. They showed some- 
what more modesty with regard to defecation, going a few 
yards behind the house or preferably squatting near the edge 
of the river where they could clean themselves in the water. 
All this was done with little fuss or emphasis. Réheim (27) 
described a rather similar attitude among the Central Austral- 
ian tribes he studied. ‘They just urinate into the sand while 
they eat [at the Mission station]. They do it very skillfully. 
First they scratch a little hole in the sand with their toe, then 
they urinate into the hole and cover it up with the same foot. 
... Another scene of a similar nature. We are returning from 
a ceremony and Lelil-tukutu stops for a moment to talk to us. 
While talking he would urinate and not even attempt to hide 
his action by turning his back to us. . . . There was a little 
more shame in connection with defecation; but Pukutiwara 
defecated in the presence of my wife and of his own wives, 
only turning his back to the spectators. There was absolutely 
no shame in talking about the subject’ (pp. 82, ff.). Kidd (16) 
writes that African children lying on their mats in the sun are 
often cleaned by their dogs. Simenauer (30) speaks of Bantu 
babies who, while being carried on their mothers’ naked backs, 
urinate and evacuate on her without restraint, evoking from 
her neither admonition nor any show of repugnance. 
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What are the effects of such relaxed child-rearing practices 
on the qualities we tend to link with anal-urethral responses? 
When the attitude toward elimination is almost entirely free 
from systematic instruction, rules, and ceremonies, there is 
virtually no trace of sphincter morality, a relative feeling 
of timelessness and a certain tolerance of openly expressed 
aggression. Aggression lies close to the surface and is brought 
out rather suddenly, often to the surprise of the Western- 
trained observer. There are—comparatively speaking—fewer 
culturally developed releasers such as competitiveness, acquisi- 
tiveness, steady and sustained interests as a sublimated func- 
tion and goal substitution. At the same time, I have found 
much less prejudice against open expression of ambivalence, 
so that positive and negative feelings can exist side by side 
without visible conflict. Mood swings and affect-prone behav- 
ior can be displayed without signs of guilt and superego in- 
terventions.‘ 

Two examples from Indonesian and African natives il- 
lustrate this point. Both cases concern middle-aged men of 
some status in their communities, whom I had provided with 
goods they would otherwise have had difficulty in obtain- 
ing. We had developed a good and more or less reliable re- 
lationship, evidenced by their helpfulness and their continued 
acceptance of my presence. But then, in each case, the day 
came when I was unable to satisfy their demands. Both men 
reacted immediately with unconcealed anger. The Peul gave 
me a furious look, grabbed a wooden box which was standing 
in front of him, and smashed it on the floor. He was a big 
husky man whose affective outburst was quite impressive. He 
then shouted at a servant and hit a dog which happened to 
cross his path. But it took him only a few minutes to collect 
himself, thus giving me a chance to explain that my supplies 


4The implications of cultural relativity for transcultural analyses has been 
discussed at a panel on Aspects of Culture in Psychoanalytic Theory and Prac- 
tice, at the Fall Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association, New York, 
1967. See Jackson (14). 
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had run out. He immediately regained his old composure and 
politeness and behaved as if nothing had occurred. Nor was 
the incident ever’ mentioned again. The Dayak reacted simi- 
larly except that thereafter he began to steal from my staple 
food, When he was confronted with this, he seemed quite in- 
different, showing no signs of remorse and offering no explana- 
tion. I do not believe that he had an inner reaction of being 
disapproved of by his superego. 


But I do not want to imply that prolonged breast feeding 
or our logical assumption of the variability of oral gratification 
and laxity in anal-urethral functions can be regarded as the 
sole determining forces in the development of the total per- 
sonality. The synesthetic-cutaneous sensations between mother 
and infant, the sleeping arrangements, the emotional climate 
in response to the post-partum taboo—all these must also be 
taken into consideration. Breast, skin, face, cues, smell, move- 
ments are all part of the introjective-identificatory process, even 
though it is quite conceivable that the small child does not 
experience them as part of the same entity. 

When the breast disappears, the child is neither left to him- 
self nor compelled—as in our sociocultural environment—to 
turn to a transitional object (36). He is immediately com- 
pensated by other tactile and olfactory sensations and hence 
does not have to replace the earlier real object either by hal- 
lucinatory ones or transitional substitutes. What are the pos- 


_ sible effects of this sociocultural condition on development and 


conflict-free identifications? The immediate gratification of oral 
and tactile-synesthetic needs seems to lead to a low tolerance 
for frustration and a different quality from ours of future- 
oriented thought—a different attitude toward time and tim- 
ing, the mafiana behavior of the South American being a case 
in point. Another related difference lies in the direction of 
structural development. The child’s continued closeness with 
the mother makes the father into a less inhibitive figure, at least 
during part of the precedipal stage. He is less of a rival, and 
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sanctions and interventions are less likely to come from him 
than from those ogres and man-eating witches with which the 
mother threatens the child.’ Hence the discrimination between 
actual and imaginary or fantastic menaces is not clearly out- 
lined. Ideas that may sound paranoid to the Western observer 
are, in fact, culture-syntonic simply because the superego or- 
ganization is much less distinct, and regressive adaptation 
(Hartmann [r2]) part of the world in which the child lives. 

Current psychoanalytic findings lead us to believe that an 
optimal pattern of tension and relief is important for halluci- 
natory image formation, for the development of mental repre- 
sentations, for the search and demand for intermediary objects 
as a tangible bridge to the outside world, for a recognition 
of self and not-self, and eventually for secondary process think- 
ing. Separation and frustration help generate the equilibrium 
between inner and outer reality (see, for example, Rycroft 
[28]). Here are forerunners for symbol formation, the capacity 
to produce sequential thought and repressive defenses. 

In the case of the conditions discussed in this paper, the 
pattern of tension and relief is quite different. The mother 
does not appear as an external organizer until comparatively 
late, nor does the infant truly act separately from the mother 
(or her substitute) even at a time when he is maturationally 
ready for independent function in various respects. Thus we 
find a socioculturally defined divergence between maturation 
and development. The protracted dual unity allows the mother 
to respond more rapidly than is generally the case in Western 
cultures, and it seems reasonable to postulate that this permits 
the child’s innate longing for reunion to be quickly satisfied. 
Such rapid satisfaction itself restricts perceptual and cognitive 
capacities and helps the child to misinterpret reality beyond 
ordinary, everyday experience in magic-animistic terms. These 
restrictions are thus manifested in intellectual limitations and, 
since moral conduct is essentially regulated by strict external 


5 The vagina dentata theme in myths, folktales, and dreams is quite common. 
(See Elwin [7] and Muensterberger [23].) 
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obligations, in ethical standards in which impulsive outbursts 
and affective agitation are a familiar phenomenon. In the prim- 
itive cultures I have visited, the individual can usually dis- 
charge his emotions without involving himself in conflicts or 
serious modifications of affect. Moreover, because it is largely 
directed by his pleasure-seeking attitude, much of his behavior 
is predictable and well understood by his fellow-tribesmen, 
whose habitual reactions are consistent with his. 

This model of the earliest environment suggests a variation 
in the types of defensive maneuvers that are developed as well 
as in the modes of adaptation. There is evidence here that 
the prolonged availability of the need-satisfying person seems 
to limit the development of the ability to wait and to postpone 
or even forego gratification. The low frustration threshold, the 
dread of being lost, the comparatively short mourning reaction, 
and the comparatively quick replacement (at least, according 
to my observations)—all these seem to illuminate significant 
differences in ego development, superego function, object re- 
lationships, and the objectification of external reality. 


As we have seen, the child’s bond with his mother usually 
ceases at some time between the ages of two and a half and 
five. Often this step is sudden and abrupt and is followed 
automatically by the child’s joining his age group, which, from 
now on, becomes the center of his daily activity, especially in 
the case of boys. The group bands together, stays together, 
often sleeps together, and shares the crucial significance 0 
transition rites. More often than not age-group organization is 
the mainstay of primitive societies, In one sense it is the heir 
to the mother and in another it assumes the role of collective 
support supplied, in traditional European cultures, by the fam- 
ily. Psychoanalysts usually see the superego as the heir to paren- 
tal controls. But the ‘spotty superego’, as Roheim once put it, 
of primitive man is in need of external signals, and so the 
group may function in this fashion. Moreover, this group fre- 
quently operates as an organizer, re-enforcing certain ego and 
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superego qualities which are not as clearly established as they 
are supposed to be in the average Western environment. The 
age group—or sometimes the clan or tribe as a whole—operates 
as a collectively managing agency, evidencing a series of ele- 
ments we associate with internal phenomena: checking on stand- 
ards, norms, and moral behavior, and directing itself toward 
adaptive aims related to the conditions under which the child 
has grown up. Monica Wilson’s (35) highly informative study 
of Nyakusa age-villages in Tanganyika provides a fine example 
of this. ‘The Nyakusa’, she tells us, ‘. . . associate living in 
age-villages with decency in sex life—the separation of the sex 
activities of successive generations, and the avoidance of incest. 
When asked why small boys build apart from their parents 
they refer to the danger of a growing boy overhearing lewd 
talk between his parents, or seeing them unclothed. . . . We 
may add also the fear of young men seducing their fathers’ 
junior wives, who are often girls of their own age... . 
Adolescent sons are not permitted to visit their homes after 
dark’ (pp. 159, ff.). As one of the informants remarked: ‘If 
a boy over ten years old stays at home to sleep, he is laughed 
at by his friends, and his own parents send him away’ (p. 
82). Miss Wilson continues: ‘If he sleeps at home he will 
hear what his parents talk about at night; the night is always 
full of lewd talk; and he may even see them undressing. He 
will grow up a fool, with little wisdom!’ In other words, they 
understand the connection between early sexual excitation and 
stupidity as a symptom. 

Is it surprising that under these preconditions aggression 
can barely be neutralized? It is, however, channeled into group 
activities, and often in a ritualistic or institutionalized manner. 
The megalomanic-paranoid substructure is converted into cul- 
turally acceptable beliefs: the warnings issued to young chil- 
dren, for example, are countermeasures comparable to religious 
delusions in depressive states in our own culture. According 


6 There appears to be some recognition of the possible effect of primal scene 
experience. Also, this mode of etiquette indicates the still unresolved tension 
between the generations. 
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to LeVine's (20) findings among the Gusii ‘many women be- 
come witches because they have been the victims of witches’ 
(p. 13). One witch, for instance, had lost all six of her children. 
The common belief in witches tells us something about the 
mother’s quite open ambivalence toward her children and 
shows a predominantly orally oriented mechanism of defense, 
which splits the mother image into the good, devoted mother 
and the dangerous, treacherous witch (see also, Bateson and 
Mead [z7]; Belo [2]). The belief in devouring demons is a 
projective manifestation of ideas which are clearly preœdi- 
pal and are very often connected with food sacrifices to de- 
ceased ancestors. This ritual is rather widespread and is an 
institutionalized attempt to undo oral-destructive fantasies and 
thus provide protection against the retaliating mother (cf. 
Klein [77]). Since the struggle cannot be mastered by repres- 
sion, animistic and magical concepts are created which trans- 
plant internal conflicts onto a projective, delusory antagonist. 
Together with psychophysiological elements, sociocultural 
conditions have a decisive effect on drive organization and dis- 
charge, on the development of the psychic structure, on such 
ego functions as perception and reality testing, on identificatory 
phenomena, on frustration tolerance, on planning, intellectual, 
and future-oriented motivation, on affect and emotional re- 
sponsiveness, and on other processes. Maturation and psycho- 
sexual growth do not seem to take the same route as expected 
in our Western schedule. Besides my own comparatively in- 
sufficient field observations there are numerous others, includ- 
ing the Whiting-Child study (34), which demonstrate the close 
and often exclusive attachment of the infant to his mother 
when he is well into the anal phase and beyond. I strongly 
believe that among many primitive peoples the initial state 
of relative undifferentiation lasts longer than we tend to ex- 
pect. We can further assume that this culturally promoted 
state of the extended mother-child bond helps establish cathec- 
tic conditions in which identifications are largely imitative in 
nature rather than reflections of the ego’s adaptive function. 
Inevitably, in examining the psychic structure of people of 
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other cultures, the question arises whether ontogenetic condi- 
tions play a part in the psychic differences between them and 
Western man. The evidence leads me to believe that their 
potential for object cathexis and object constancy may be less 
than we count’on. By implication it appears that primitive 
man’s emotional response is often marked by disengagement 
and isolation. We can also speak of an ‘ambitendent’ disposi- 
tion, which permits two impulses of an opposing nature—an 
alternation of doing and undoing, of closeness and distance— 
to operate side by side (cf. Mahler and McDevitt [22}). 

To appreciate more clearly the meaning of this general dif- 
ference to specific features of psychic structure, we must take 
into account that many primitive cultures allow or even pro- 
mote modes of discharge and adaptation which not only ac- 
centuate the narcissistic position, with its oral-synesthetic bent, 
but also form the basis for the feeling, common among many 
primitive peoples, of magical power emanating from one’s 
own body. Must we not conclude that the nature and quality 
of object relations are dominated by cathectic capacities linked 
to these archaic factors? There seems to be a basic tendency 
to gratify first one’s narcissistic aims: a person can be desired 
or wanted (incorporated and experienced as a source of in- 
stinctual pleasure); at the same time, that person can be aban- 
doned and left behind more or less easily. Mourning rites and 
reactions to dying people reflect a comparatively conflict-free 
assimilation of anal-sadistic impulses and give us a clue to the 
relative weakness of object cathexes and the narcissistic com- 
ponent in them. These characteristics are associated with quite 
basic defense mechanisms—projection, ritualistic obsession, iso- 
lation, denial, identificatory fantasies. 

Considering the long dependence on the mother or her 
substitute, a dependence that often extends far beyond actual 
necessity; considering the fact that this dependency reaches far 
into the anal-urethral phase, so that the child experiences the 
loss of something of himself before the mother has been 
safely established as a separate entity; considering, finally, a 
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symbiotic existence which requires comparatively little renun- 
ciation of instinctual demands and produces not so much of 
the dread of abandonment which is so prominent in our cul- 
ture,—considering all three factors, it seems questionable to 
apply either our clinically derived knowledge or our ideal 
requirement for ego autonomy—autonomy from the drives as 
well as from environmental pressures—to people whose psychic 
realm cannot be rendered intelligible by these criteria. 

The indications are that in primitive fee inhibitions 
and restraint depend more heavily on external than on internal 
influences, on a psychic organization that relies for support on 
the force of outside demands instead of stable introjects. We 
then observe, as a compromise, a range of proto-obsessive de- 
fenses determined in their specificity by the individual's history. 


If primitive cultures produce a more restricted development 
of ego autonomy, what is the effect on libidinal and aggres- 
sive drives and on mental activity? Some of the elements in the 
mother-child relationship may offer a partial answer. There is 
a tendency toward fluctuation between primary and secondary 
process thinking which some anthropologists used to describe 
as ‘pre-logical’. Regressive moves which we consider abnormal 
in so far as they include dissociation seem to be situationally 
or temporarily permitted. In fact, they are sometimes used 
in the service of enculturation and adaptive modes of com- 
munication. Some features in initiation and mortuary rites, 
magical acts, and shamanistic procedures provide illustrations 
of primary process forms of institutionalized activity. Thus, in 
primitive man’s system of defenses the creation of these magic- 
animistic devices has what can be considered a strategic func- 
tion. This projective form of control strengthens the some- 
what indistinct boundaries between the self and the other, 
and thus balances barely unconscious wishes against the thrust 
of instinctual forces. 

The child’s relative well-being encourages the sense of magic 
and omnipotence, despite the often quite adverse conditions 
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of life. The protective symbiosis of mother and child blurs 
the distinction between self and libidinal object, and the con- 
sequent oral-narcissistic fixation is intensified by the accom- 
panying synesthetic experience. 

The mental operations of preliterate man suggest a con- 
siderable degree of cathexis of the representation of the self as 
it is experienced in the ego. There is a good deal of evidence 
that this cathexis re-enforces group solidarity and the inhibition 
of intragroup aggression. The early libidinal tie to the mother 
is transferred to the group. The habitual response pattern 
within the tribal organization provides for substitutes, often 
on the basis of the age-group system, which then puts ‘identi- 
ficatory counterparts’ at the disposal of the individual. In many 
societies, the institution of the ‘best friend’—frequently a co- 
initiand who remains a life-long companion—is common (Muen- 
sterberger [25]). But these relationships, from our point of 
view, do not appear to be object relationships. Rather, they 
serve as an auxiliary ego and reveal the need for mutuality. 


This, then, brings us back to some psychoanalytic thoughts 
regarding ego differentiation and individuation. Jacobson (15) 
finds that ‘by the age of two or two-and-a-half years the child’s 
maturation, his ability to walk and talk, the ever-widening 
scope of his perspective and locomotor functions, his increasing 
manual accomplishments, his weaning and toilet training, etc., 
have advanced enough to bring about the startling discovery 
of his own identity, the experience of “I am I” ’ (p. 59). In 
view of what we have learned from non-Western cultures, it 
appears that some of our psychoanalytic assumptions have been 
necessarily influenced by the manner in which children are 
brought up in the Western world. It seems clear that types and 
timing of nursing and weaning, of toilet training, of walking 
and talking, and so on are subject to sociocultural variables 
of a rather significant order. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that certain rudimentary ego functions, such as percep- 
tion and reality observation, avoidance of unpleasure, and 
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control of motility develop under any environmental condition. 

I suspect that among primitive people the transition from 
dependence to independence, from the symbiotic existence to 
individuation and autonomy, from primary process thinking to 
secondary process integration, has never been completed in the 
same way as we should expect from Western models. Let me 
stress once more that I am speaking of a series of interlocking, 
multidimensional determinants and variables: the extended 
oral-anal-synesthetic dual unity; the temporary exclusiveness 
of this two-person unit; the gradual and non-moralistic period 
of bowel training and the subsequent reaction-formations which 
allow—among other things—for a quick succession of positive 
and negative feelings without visible conflict; a certain degree 
of unpredictability; a relaxed attitude toward time and tim- 
ing; the fact that phallic expressions seem to be permitted or 
even encouraged. Moreover, there are the general habitat and 
living conditions. These, too, give us some perspective on the 
child's exposure to a variety of stimulations, The total picture 
may provide us with an idea of the prevalence of regressive 
moves which, although reflecting a preponderance of pregenital 
devices, are not pathogenic in their distribution of psychic 
energy. The comparatively undifferentiated experience of a 
prolonged symbiosis leads to relative unconcern with definitive 
distinctions, to the magic-projective confusion between sign and 
instrument, between mind and matter. 

It should be stressed, however, that in dealing with primitive 
peoples we are not dealing with infantile human beings. Side 
by side with manifestations of grandeur and omnipotence, of 
animistic projections and magical thinking, are reality-syntonic 
actions and potentially adaptative and elaborate thought pat- 
terns. And yet, because of the lasting imprint left by the ex- 
tended dual unity, ideational development, neutralization of 
psychic energy, and objectivization of reality do not seem to 
emerge in accordance with the timetable to which we are ac- 
customed. I am inclined to believe that adaptive pursuits and 
drive organization are directed largely by identificatory, nar- 
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cissistic-dependent fixations rather than by autonomous regula- 
tions and by the use of innate potentials to balance conflicting 
pressures. 

Since the determinative instinctual gratifications are con- 
nected primarily with the oral-synesthetic level, we find not 
only strong fixations of phase-bound features, but an inter- 
ference with the development of the neutralization of aggres- 
sion and the secure establishment of mental representations, 
and thus a limited capacity for differentiation and abstract 
thinking. The collective identifications or identificatory coun- 
terparts provide both substitutes for the original object of the 
dual-unity period and a binding force for instinct control as a 
regulator of internal threats. After all, we are dealing with 
sociocultural conditions which can support individuation only 
within their own frameworks. 


In summary, then, it appears that the prolonged symbiotic 
existence, the profuse oral-synesthetic satisfaction, the taboo on 
sexual relations for the mother, the late and casual toilet 
training, the sexual-visual stimulation, and the comparatively 
late and sometimes abrupt weaning all have a lasting effect 
on ego and superego structures and on the management of 
instinctual demands, reaction-formations, thought organization, 
and secondary autonomy. 

Certainly a number of other related factors play their parts— 
factors which had to be put aside for the purpose of this study. 
As so often happens in scientific endeavor, the more deeply 
we probe into the web of forces involved, the more we realize 
how little we know, and how wide the range of inquiries is 
that awaits our attention. 
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THE MOTHER AS SOURCE OF POWER 


A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF 
THREE GREEK MYTHS 


BY LEON BALTER, M. D. (NEW YORK) 


Psychoanalysis has a greater contribution to make to the 
study of mythology than demonstrating, in myths, wishes 
often encountered in the unconscious thinking of patients. 
The myth is a particular kind of communal experience. It 
is a special form of shared fantasy, and it serves to bring 
the individual into relationship with members of his cul- 
tural group on the basis of certain common needs. Accord- 
ingly, the myth can be studied from the point of view of 
its function in psychic integration—how it plays a role in 
warding off feelings of guilt and anxiety, how it constitutes 
a form of adaptation to reality and to the group in which 
the individual lives, and how it influences the crystallization 
of the individual identity and the formation of the superego. 

—JACOB A. ARLOW (3) 


INTRODUCTION 
Psychoanalysis is the science of intrapsychic phenomena. Yet 
its principles and insights illumine areas of social significance 
such as mythology. The analogy between myths and dreams 
made possible the early psychoanalytic investigation of myths 
along the principles of dream analysis (7, 3z). But the use 
of analogy had only limited value. It elucidated the symbolism 
of myths but gave no further psychological insight into them. 
The dream-myth analogy led to attempts at the social inter- 
pretation of myths. Some made a further analogy between 
the group espousing the myth and the individual dreamer. 
The myth was seen as reflecting actual historical events or 
conditions in the early life of the group (15, 16, 35). Others 
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saw myths as reflecting and alleviating certain anxieties prev- 
alent within a society, just as dreams concern themselves with 
unresolved personal problems of the previous day (6, 40). In 
the last analysis, dream psychology applies only to dreams; 
dreams cannot serve as a model for myths. Only recently, Arlow 
(3) ingeniously demonstrated unique psychological qualities 
and specific social functions in myths, He showed myths to 
reflect particular ‘psychic moments’ in ontogenetic develop- 
ment. They allow for instinctual gratification through fantasy 
and indicate culturally adaptive solutions to developmental 
conflicts through identifications with the mythical characters. 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate the psychological 
determinants of three Greek myths: 1, Gidipus and the Sphinx 
within the Œdipus cycle; 2, Perseus and Medusa in the Perseus 
legend; and g, Jason and Medea within the saga of Jason and 
the Argonauts. These myths, each of which exists within a larger 
myth cycle, have a common theme: a mother-figure as a source 
of power. 


SYMBOLISM IN MYTH 
Flügel set down principles by which to interpret the symbolism 
of mythological characters. 


- .. In the early stages of his life the child has . . . a strong 
motive for projecting his own painful feelings and the ac- 
companying aggressive drives upon the outer world—and 
most naturally, of course, upon the outer objects or persons 
that are, in virtue of temporal and spacial contiguity, associated 
with these feelings. . . . The qualities projected onto the 
(outer) bogies depend upon the stage of development at 
which projection occurs in much the same way as the mani- 
festations of sadomasochism depend upon the level concerned. 
Thus at the earliest or oral stage the projected figures suck, 
bite, tear or rend; at the anal or urethral levels they are liable 
to flood the world with filth or water or indulge in other forms 
of widespread and fierce destructiveness; while at the phallic 
level they castrate, mutilate and maim—all of these stages 
finding expression not only in individual childish fantasy but 
in frequently recurring themes of fairy tale and myth, Pro- 
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jections of this type are responsible for the weirder forms of 
childish phobias, which people the world with strange and 
sinister figures liable, as it seems to the child, to attack him in 
queer, malignant and terrifying ways (13, p. 112). 


Thus, each mythical character may represent a specific mem- 
ber of the nuclear family as perceived through the coloring of 
a specific stage of psychosexual development. This scheme 
will form the basis of the analyses to follow. 


1. Edipus and the Sphinx. 


Before his birth the Delphic Oracle prophesied that Œdipus 
would kill his father, Laius, King of Thebes, and marry his 
mother, Jocasta. To avert the hand of fate, the two parents 
bound and pierced the feet of the newborn child and cast 
him out upon a mountain, A shepherd rescued him and took 
him to Corinth where the king raised Œdipus as his own son. 
Suspecting that something was amiss about his relationship to 
his supposed parents, Œdipus went to the Delphic Oracle to 
ask about his fate. The Oracle told him that he would kill 
his father and marry his mother. To avert this horrible fate, 
Œdipus does not return to Corinth but sets out for Thebes. 
On the way, he meets his real father, Laius. They clash and 
Œdipus kills his father, neither man knowing their blood re- 
lationship. As he reaches the outskirts of Thebes, Œdipus is 
accosted by the Sphinx—a female monster with a woman's head 
and bosom, a lion’s body, a serpent’s tail, and an eagle’s wings. 
She throttles and devours anyone, particularly a youth, who does 
not answer her famous riddle. She puts the riddle to Œdipus, 
who gives the correct reply. The Sphinx throws herself down 
(some say into the sea) and dies. CEdipus thus delivers Thebes 
from the scourge of the Sphinx. He enters Thebes a hero and 
weds the newly widowed queen, his mother, and becomes king. 
After an indefinite period of time, a plague settles over Thebes. 
As is shown so beautifully in Sophocles’s Œdipus Rex, Gidipus 

1It is proper to use the great poet’s rendition of the myth in dramatic form. 


One can trust the intuition of the poet to render the latent meaning of the 
myth faithfully, though Kanzer, who has written extensively on Sophocles's 
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tries to find out its cause. His investigation leads to Jocasta’s 
hanging herself, the realization of his own incestuous condition, 
and the conclusion that he himself is the cause of the plague. 
He blinds himself and goes into exile. During the time of his 
wanderings he is hounded by the Erinyes or Harpies who 
accuse him of causing his mother’s death. Ultimately he dies 
at Colonus in Attica by disappearing into a hole in the ground. 
Thus are the Erinyes appeased (22). 


The manifest interrelations of Laius, Jocasta, and Œdipus 
indicate that they symbolically represent the father, mother, 
and son of the cedipal stage. However, the symbolic meaning 
of the Sphinx is less obvious. Reik (33) and Flügel (r2) 
see the Sphinx as a condensation of maternal and paternal 
imagos of cedipal and reverse cedipal significance. Kanzer (26) 
sees in the Sphinx all the negative maternal imagos deriving 
from the ambivalent, precedipal stages of development. Shen- 
gold (37) recently demonstrated in clinical data that the Sphinx 
represents the maternal imago of the oral-sadistic stage, ‘the 
cannibalistic mother’. This last interpretation seems to be 
the most cogent and fruitful. In Greek, ‘sphinx’ means ‘strang- 
ler’, indicating a relationship to oral frustration and oral hos- 
tility. Further, the various animals whose parts compose her are 
all strongly carnivorous. Indeed, the Sphinx devours her 
victims. 

Thus, one may state that Laius and Jocasta represent the 
father and mother of the cedipal period and the Sphinx rep- 
resents the mother of the oral-sadistic stage. CEdipus repre- 
sents the male cedipal child. 


2. Perseus and Medusa. 


Perseus, though born of a mortal woman, claimed Zeus as 
his father. It was prophesied that Perseus would kill his ma- 


Gidipus Trilogy, would disagree with this approach. He believes Sophocles’s 
plays to have been ‘tendentious and written with a contemporary audience in 
mind rather than to preserve an ancient chronicle’ (39, p. 151). 
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ternal grandfather, the king of the realm. And so the latter 
casts him and his mother upon the sea in an ark. They come 
to a distant land. A fisherman takes them to the king, Poly- 
dectes. Perseus grows up in that distant royal household. Poly- 
dectes has sexual designs on Perseus’s mother and tries to get 
Perseus out of the way by declaring that he will marry another 
woman if Perseus brings back the head of the Gorgon, Medusa. 
Medusa has protruding eyes, a protruding tongue, huge teeth, 
and snakes in place of hair, and turns anyone who looks at 
her into stone. Perseus plans to decapitate Medusa and enlists 
the aid of Athene and Hermes, who advise him how to go 
about the task and give him various paraphernalia to accom- 
plish his goal, Perseus kills Medusa, cuts off her head, stuffs it 
into a wallet—to look at it would petrify him—and embarks 
upon his return journey. On the way he comes upon a young 
and beautiful maiden named Andromeda who is chained to a 
rock. A dragon, who had forced her parents to do this to her, 
even then was approaching the girl to devour her. Perseus 
asks Andromeda’s parents to give her to him in marriage if 
he kills the dragon and so saves her. He then beheads the 
dragon, using the equipment given to him by Hermes. Andro- 
meda’s parents arrange a wedding feast to celebrate the union, 
but prove to be untrustworthy and incite another man to take 
the girl for himself. This man sets upon Perseus with a host 
of armed men. As he is outnumbered, Perseus uses the Me- 
dusa-head to vanquish his foes by petrification. Returning 
home, he uses the Medusa-head again and in the same manner 
against Polydectes, whose true intentions, by this time, have 
become quite apparent. Perseus thus triumphs over all his 
enemies. Later on, he kills his maternal grandfather, as had 
been prophesied, but this is accidental. He eventually ends 
up with his own kingdom, his wife, and his mother. When he 
no longer needs Medusa’s head as a weapon, Perseus gives it 
to Athene, who henceforth wears it upon her shield (22). 


This myth contains a series of triangular relationships, all 
of which involve the hero as the oedipal child. They are: Per- 
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seus, his mother, and maternal grandfather; Perseus, his 
mother, and Polydectes; Perseus, Andromeda, and the dragon; 
Perseus, Andromeda, and her suitor. Perseus’s mother and An- 
dromeda symbolize the cedipal mother. Perseus’s grandfather, 
Polydectes, Andromeda’s suitor, and the dragon represent the 
rivalrous cedipal father.? 

However, Medusa does not fit into the cedipal pattern and 
her identity in the nuclear family is not immediately clear. 
Very few writers have actually discussed her meaning as a 
mythical character. Rather they have interpreted the symbol 
of the Medusa-head. Freud (78, 20), Ferenczi (rz), Flügel 
(z2) and Reik (34) saw the Medusa-head as representing 
the female, or maternal, genitalia. It represents the object of 
horror when a male child realizes that a woman (mother) 
does not have a penis. It testifies to a genital mutilation. Yet, 
this does not clarify the significance of Medusa particularly as 
the mythical character whom Perseus slays. 

This qualification is necessary, for, as Miller (30) points 
out, Medusa has a prehistory. In it she is not a monster but 
a beautiful maiden. Athene changes her into a hideous monster 
because of rivalry. Miller rightly concludes that the premonster 
phase of Medusa’s history rests upon a completely different 
psychological basis. Our inquiry is concerned with the monster 
phase. 

The monster’s physical characteristics give a clue to her 
psychological significance. She has snake-hair and protruding 
eyes, tongue, and teeth. All these show a phallic quality. Her 
ability to petrify, that is, render men stiff, also has phallic— 
and malignant—significance. Certainly Freud and Ferenczi are 
correct in stating that petrification represents castration 
through its opposite. Thus, Medusa represents a maternal 
imago of the phallic period of child development. 

Ruth Mack Brunswick (7) discusses the phallic mother— 
that is, the maternal imago of the phallic phase—who ‘is vested 


2The dragon seems to have precedipal significance also—by virtue of its 
carnivorous qualities. 
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with the authority to restrict, prohibit, and command, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the situation and by virtue of the 
fact that, until her subsequent depreciation because of her 
castration, she is not only active, phallic, but omnipotent’.* 
Here Brunswick only hints at the hatred and fear which must 
underlie this view of the mother. Medusa seems to represent 
the negative aspect of the essentially ambivalent imago of the 
phallic mother. And since decapitation symbolizes castration, 
Medusa’s decapitation signifies the castration of the mother 
with a penis, the phallic mother. 

Brunswick’s description of the phallic mother's positive as- 
pects fits Athene perfectly. She is the warrior-maiden goddess 
who always wears a helmet and carries a spear. She will never 
accept a male as lover or mate. She has many benign qualities, 
though she is ferocious in combat. It is significant that Perseus 
gives the Medusa-head to Athene. This act reverses the sym- 
bolic castration of the phallic mother; it represents the return 
of the penis to the phallic mother, now benign. 

Thus, Perseus represents the cedipal boy. His mother and 
Andromeda represent the mother of the cedipal stage. Poly- 
dectes, Andromeda’s suitor, and the dragon represent the cedi- 
pal father. Medusa is the figure of the malignant phallic 
mother; Athene, that of the benign phallic mother. The Me- 
dusa-head, as such, is the penis of the phallic mother. 


3. Jason and Medea. 

Before Jason’s birth, his father’s half-brother, Pelias, seized 
the throne of Iolcus, which belonged to Jason’s father. The 
oracle prophesied that a kinsman of Jason's father would kill 
Pelias. Pelias thus set out to kill everyone in this category. 

3Some writers feel that the concept of the phallic mother derives from the 
assumption of little boys that their mothers each have a penis, just as they do. 
Their disillusionment comes later. Brunswick, however, feels that the concept 
of the phallic mother comes into being after the realization that women 
(mothers) do not possess penises. It would thus be a ‘compensatory’ fantasy to 
calm the male child’s fear that he may lose his penis. For the purposes of this 
paper it is immaterial whether the concept of the phallic mother is primary or 
compensatory. What is of importance is its psychic reality and its universality. 
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Jason, then an infant, escapes death because his mother smug- 
gles him out of the country. Later, a second oracle prophesies 
that Pelias should beware of a man wearing one sandal. Still 
later, Jason, now a man, returns to his land wearing one sandal 
and claims his father’s throne. Through the intervention of 
Hera, Pelias agrees to relinquish the throne if Jason would 
bring back the Golden Ram's Fleece from Colchis, where an 
unsleeping dragon guards it. Jason has a great ship, the Argo, 
built for the voyage. Jason calls upon other Greek heroes for 
aid and together they all set sail for Colchis. On the way, 
they have many adventures, including a collective orgy with 
the women of Lemnos who have killed their husbands. In 
another adventure, the Argonauts rid Phineus of two Harpies 
who snatch and befoul his food. In gratitude, Phineus tells” 
them how to navigate through the Symplegades, but even 
with Athene’s aid, they barely make it. 

The Argonauts finally arrive at Colchis. Meanwhile, Hera, 
Athene, and Aphrodite decide to help Jason by causing Medea, 
the daughter of Colchis’s king, to fall in love with Jason. 
When the king demands that Jason yoke fire-breathing bulls 
in order to get the Fleece, Medea proposes to aid Jason if he 
will take her away and marry her. Jason gives such an oath 
to the gods and Medea gives him a salve to protect him fr 
the fiery breath of the bulls. She also betrays her father’s i 
tention to kill Jason, leads the Argonauts to the Fleece, 
incantations to calm the dragon, administers certain eye dro 
to make the dragon sleep, heals the Argonauts’ wounds after 
the ensuing fight with her father, murders her younger broth 
and drops him piecemeal into the sea to impede the purs 
of her father—thus she and the Argonauts escape. 

When they reach Corcyra, the Colchians finally catch 
and demand Medea’s return from the king of Corcyra, who 
decides that Medea will be returned only if she is a virgin. 
Medea learns of this from the king’s wife and tells Jason. 
He marries her forthwith, thus foiling the Colchians. The 
Argonauts give the pair a sumptuous wedding feast, and the 
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Fleece is spread over the bridal couch: On their way to Iolcus, 
Medea helps the Argonauts out of many predicaments by using 
her magic powers. At Iolcus she disguises herself as an old 
crone, enters the city, and claims to Pelias that the goddess 
Artemis sent her to rejuvenate him, She convinces him of her 
power to do so by dissolving her own disguise and also by 
cutting up an old ram, boiling it in a cauldron, and then pro- 
ducing a young ram, hidden all the while, Pelias agrees to 
undergo the same treatment. Medea thus conquers lolcus for 
Jason. 

At that point, the ruler of Corinth dies. As that throne hap- 
pens rightfully to belong to Medea’s father, she claims it for 
Jason. He rules it for ten years, during which time Medea 
bears him fourteen children.4 However, Jason begins to suspect 
(probably correctly) that Medea poisoned the former ruler 
in order to obtain his throne. He proposes to divorce Medea 
and marry the daughter of the king of Thebes. Medea, en- 
raged, sends her rival a robe and a crown which burn her and 
all those around her (including the Theban king) with un- 
quenchable fire. Then Medea kills all her children. Some say 
she did this because Hera promised to make them all im- 
mortal; others, like Euripides, say it was to revenge herself 
on Jason. She then leaves Corinth and goes to Thebes, at 
Heracles’s invitation. But the Thebans will not abide her there, 
as she has killed their king. She then goes to Athens to marry 
King Ægeus, who, thinking himself sterile, has invited her 
after she promised to cure him of his supposed affliction. Later, 
she tries to poison his long-lost son, Theseus, and so she is 
banished from Athens, She wanders around until, hearing that 
her father has been deposed, she returns to Colchis, restores 
his throne, and even enlarges his kingdom. Jason, because he 
broke his vow to Medea, is despised by the gods and all men. 
He wanders homeless and dies ignominiously before he can 
fulfil his intention to kill himself. Medea never dies but be- 


4 Mathematical calculation demonstrates that Medea, during her marriage to 
Jason, is constantly in a state of pregnancy. 
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comes immortal and reigns in the Elysian Fields. It is said 
she marries the hero, Achilles, there (22). 


Jason’s early history follows the pattern of the previous two 
cedipal heroes, Œdipus and Perseus. Like them, he has a pre- 
ordained enmity with a father-figure, Pelias, escapes as a child 
from the latter’s murderous designs, grows up far away, and 
returns as a man to defeat him and claim the throne. Jason 
also manifests an cedipal character in triumphing over Medea’s 
resistive father and attaining Medea. Thus, Medea represents 
the oedipal mother. 

The quest of the Fleece also has cedipal significance. Here 
is the cedipal theme of a father-figure or dragon guarding a 
highly desirable object against the hero. Medea’s father and 
the dragon represent the rivalrous cedipal father. The Fleece 
represents the cedipal mother. And so Medea and the Fleece 
represent the same thing. The myth bears out their equiva- 
lence in that Jason must attain them together. These are Me- 
dea’s conditions for aid. Further, both Medea and the Fleece 
share Jason’s couch on his wedding night, thus emphasizing 
their common unconscious identity as the cedipal mother. 


Though Jason represents the cedipal boy, Medea is not that 
simple a character. While she symbolizes the cedipal mother, 
her other qualities demonstrate her highly ambivalent nature. 
She is at one time passionately in love, at another viciously 
hating and wreaking revenge. She seems to have magical pow- 
ers but is also a trickster. She heals but also murders. In this 
respect, the salve she gives to Jason for protection from the 
bulls’ breath balances the robe and crown that burn their 
bearer to death. She is at one time the rebellious daughter, at 
another, a dutiful and helpful one. The myth pointedly calls 
attention to her virginity, but also to her sexual passion and 


5 One might speculate that the Fleece represents not only the œdipal mother 
but, more specifically, that anatomical region of the mother most attractive to 
the cedipal boy: the vulva with its pubic hair. 
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fecundity. The myth also ascribes to her two contradictory 
motivations for killing her children: one heartless and ruthless, 
the other loving and maternal. Even so, her child-killing tend- 
encies are pronounced, for she butchers her younger brother 
also. Yet she promises Ægeus children. In her relationship with 
Jason she is ominously powerful and yet at his service. One sees 
her as all too human, but in the end she is immortal. 

This group of characteristics does not derive from the cedi- 
pal stage of development. For in that period idealized images 
obtain, in accordance with its ‘postambivalent’ libidinal orien- 
tation (2). These qualities of Medea are certainly not idealized. 
Indeed, their essentially self-contradictory nature bespeaks 
an ambivalent orientation which suggests a precedipal color- 
ing to Medea’s primarily oedipal nature. In contradistinction, 
the Theban princess Jason aspires to marry is an idealized 
female figure. She represents the cedipal mother in pure form. 

Thus Jason symbolizes the cedipal boy. Pelias, Medea’s 
father, and the dragon represent the rivalrous cedipal father. 
The Golden Fleece and the Theban princess signify the ocdi- 
pal mother. Medea represents the cedipal mother with pre- 
cedipal coloration. 


ANALYSIS OF MYTHS 


The main characters and their imagos having been presented, 
there still remains the task of deciphering the significance of 
their interactions. To do this, it is necessary to introduce a 
theory of myth analysis. We shall use the method supplied 
by Arlow (3), whose contribution is the most important mile- 
stone in the psychoanalysis of myths since Freud noted their 
infantile nature. 

Arlow views the myth as ‘a particular kind of communal 
experience [and] a special form of shared fantasy’. He starts 
with unconscious fantasy thinking as a basic concept—‘one 
level of the ego’s integration of instinctual demands of the 
id’. It manifests itself in many ways, two of which are conscious 
fantasies and conscious communal fantasies (i.e., myths). Fan- 
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tasies cluster around certain basic instinctual wishes. Each 
cluster relates to a particular instinctual wish and comprises 
‘different versions or different editions of attempts to resolve 
the intrapsychic conflicts over [that wish]. Each version cor- 
responds to a different “psychic moment” in the history of the 
individual's development. It expresses the forces at play at a 
particular time in the person’s life when the ego integrated the 
demands of the instinctual wishes in keeping with its growing 
adaptive and defensive responsibilities.’ Each fantasy reflects a 
particular stage in the ego’s development through the manner 
by which it handles a certain id impulse (pp. 375-77). 

By applying the insights concerning fantasies to myths Arlow 
concludes: ‘Different mythological expressions on the same 
basic theme correspond to the different defensive editions of the 
unconscious fantasy in the life of the individual, externalized 
and artistically altered in correspondence with needs from 
various levels of psychic integration of the individual members 
of the group. . . . From the psychoanalytic point of view, a 
study of comparative mythology can be based on how the dy- 
namic forces of the instinctual wish are modified by the opera- 
tions of the ego’ (pp. 379-380). Thus, one may classify and 
compare myths according to two variables: first, the basic id 
wish and second, the stage of development of the ego opera- 
tions brought to bear upon that wish. 

Arlow goes on to show that myths are socializing instruments 
which strengthen and solidify cultural groups. The shared fan- 
tasy leads to a sense of mutual identification on the basis of 
common need. The myth presents ‘ready-made and communally 
acceptable versions of wishes which heretofore were expressed 
in guilt-laden private fantasies’ (p. 378). 


THE BASIC ID WISH 


The first step in applying Arlow’s theory of myths is to 
search out the basic instinctual wish inherent in each myth 
under discussion. To do this for the myth of Œdipus and the 
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Sphinx requires an examination of their relationship and its 
ramifications. Before Œdipus destroys her, the Sphinx plagues 
Thebes by killing her young men as they pass on the road. 
Œdipus acquires great prestige among the Thebans by virtue 
of slaying her. Indeed, the magnitude of his prestige corre- 
sponds to the awe and dread the Thebans had for the Sphinx. 
Further, Œdipus causes a plague to fall upon Thebes after he 
is king, just as the Sphinx is herself a plague on Thebes before 
Œdipus kills her (24). Also, the behavior of CEdipus as king 
bears an uncanny resemblance to that of the Sphinx: Œdipus 
terrorizes and sometimes destroys those around him with his 
ferocious pursuit of purpose; he harrasses those around him 
with dangerous questions, the answers to which lead ultimately 
to his own undoing and fall. Thus, the relationship between 
Œdipus and the Sphinx is twofold. On the one hand, he is 
her destroyer; on the other, he becomes like her in her sinister, 
destructive, and ultimately self-destructive questioning, in her 
dreadfulness, and in her plague-producing power. 

Psychoanalysis is familiar with the associative connection be- 
tween destruction and ‘becoming like’. Adults unconsciously 
equate these two phenomena; infants and savages equate them 
consciously, This equation derives from the concept of oral 
incorporation. It refers to the infant’s mode of relating to the 
world of objects while in the oral-sadistic stage of develop- 
ment. At that time, from the infant's point of view, devouring 
(destroying) is the same as ‘becoming like’. 

According to this formulation, the interaction of Œdipus 
with the Sphinx manifests the qualities of an oral incorpora- 
tion. Specifically, it is the wish to orally incorporate the mother 
as perceived in the oral-sadistic stage, the ‘cannibalistic mo- 
ther’. Œdipus takes on the Sphinx’s characteristics in his whole 
being. The instinctual wish is for total oral incorporation. In 
the same way Perseus becomes like the monster he destroys. 
He becomes someone who petrifies, albeit using Medusa’s head. 
However, this is the only way he becomes like Medusa. And 
although he destroys Medusa, he only takes a part of her. Ac- 
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cordingly, the instinctual wish in this myth is for partial oral 
incorporation—of the phallic mother’s penis.’ 

Unfortunately, the same line of reasoning is not applicable 
to the Jason-Medea myth. Jason does not destroy Medea. In- 
deed, their relationship does not have the intrinsic hostility 
and destructiveness found in the other two relationships. How- 
ever, Jason acquires power through Medea, just as Œdipus 
does through the Sphinx and as Perseus does through Medusa. 
The acquisition of power in these latter two myths corresponds 
to fantasies of oral incorporation. Jason’s acquisition of power 
is by passive association with Medea. This gives no obvious clue 
to any sort of id wish upon which to base a fantasy. However, 
an examination of the psychology of ‘the will to power’ will 
clarify this problem. 

Fenichel (ro) wrote the most insightful discussion of this 
subject. He stated that the impetus behind the will to power is 
the desire to feel again the omnipotence of infantile narcissism. 
The child gives this up to parental figures when he takes on 
object relations. In so doing, he views the parents as omnipo- 
tent and bases his own self-esteem upon ‘participating in their 
power’ (pp. 141-142). At first, to participate in this power 
means to eliminate the parent and take his place. Later, the 
child conceives of participating in parental power as robbing 
the parent of his power or the substance in which it is em- 
bodied. With the development of anxiety and guilt over 


6 One may arrive at this conclusion using another line of reasoning. Perseus 
uses the Medusa-head as an instrument or tool. To follow Edoardo Weiss (44), 
one ‘extends the ego’ over the object or instrument. Weiss calls this process 
‘egotization’, which means making the object an extension or part of the ego. 
Weiss defines the ego to include the structure ego and the self, as Greenson 
uses the terms. It is clear from the way Weiss uses the concept of egotization 
that it corresponds exactly to Greenson’s definition of introjection (23). Thus, 
using an instrument or tool so that it is an extension of the self implies a 
process of introjection, the psychological equivalent of oral incorporation. 

This sort of fantasy becomes manifest in the ‘yoodoo’ culture of recent 
immigrants to the United States from the Caribbean area. In it one may in- 
fluence another person by arranging for him to use an article. If he does, the 
spirit of the original owner enters into the body of the user. 
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sadistic impulses, participating in parental power comes through 
‘partial identification, and even through mere contact’ (p. 144). 
Fenichel stated, “This last is a compromise between the craving 
for power on the one hand and, on the other, fear of the 
powerful being and passive love for him’ (p. 144). He went on 
to say that no matter what form the fantasy of power acquisition 
takes, it is always of oral incorporation. ‘. . . In accord with 
the oral origin of the regulation of self-regard by external sup- 
plies,the [power substance] that was obtained by robbing, 
stealing, or trickery, or by voluntary admittance to participa- 
tion, is in the final analysis always thought of in all these as 
having been acquired orally by swallowing’ (p. 149). 

This formulation has relevance to the three myths. The 
Œdipus-Sphinx myth corresponds to the most primitive form 
of will to power, for Œdipus eliminates the Sphinx and ‘be- 
comes’ her. The Perseus-Medusa myth corresponds to the next 
Stage in Fenichel's scheme: the hero ‘robs’ the phallic mother 
of her ‘power substance’ and so obtains her power. And finally, 
in the Jason-Medea myth, Jason participates in Medea’s power 
‘through mere contact , . . through voluntary admittance to 
participation’. In this case the instinctual wish for oral incor- 
poration is of the oedipal mother with precedipal admixture, 

Fenichel's scheme does not only apply to the Sphinx, Medusa, 
and Medea. In the Œdipus myth, Jocasta is also the vehicle 
of the power of Œdipus. She gives him ‘voluntary admittance 
to participation’ in the royal power. Further, Jason seeks the 
Golden Fleece to attain the kingly power of Iolcus. It is a ‘power 
substance’ to him, just as the Medusa-head is to Perseus. Like 
Perseus, he robs another of it. 


EGO DEVELOPMENT 
Fenichel’s outline also provides a method for ego-develop- 
mental assessment of the three myths. He showed that the 
impulse for oral incorporation of the powerful being under- 
goes maturational development. The impulse becomes pro- 
gressively more modified, attenuated, and ‘neutralized’. This 
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process is a measure of strength and maturity of the ego. 
Fenichel implied that this maturational development also in- 
volved the increasing capacity to form object relations. Thus, 
his description contains a key for assessing two important ego 
functions: impulse control and object relations. As shown, the 
Cdipus-Sphinx myth corresponds to the most primitive form 
of oral incorporation. It is devoid of any instinctual restraint 
or consideration for the object. Œdipus completely destroys 
the Sphinx. The fantasy of oral incorporation in the Jason- 
Medea myth is quite different. Here, the impulse is barely 
recognizable and in no way destructive. The object remains 
wholly intact. According to Fenichel, this implies the de- 
velopment of guilt and anxiety over hostile impulses. In the 
Perseus-Medusa myth the incorporative impulse shows some 
attenuation. Perseus only partially destroys Medusa. This indi- 
cates the rudiments of impulse control and object-relatedness. 
According to these two ego functions, the Perseus-Medusa myth 
corresponds to an ego-developmental phase intermediate to 
those of the other two myths. 

Another relevant ego function is the relation to reality. A 
measure of this ego function is the degree of object differen- 
tiation in each myth. The three main maternal objects in these 
myths vary among themselves regarding the degree to which 
they are human. Also, the degree of sexual differentiation par- 
allels the extent of their humanity. The Sphinx is human only 
in so far as she has the head and bosom of a woman. Otherwise, 
she is an ill-defined animal. Shengold points out that even her 
sex is indefinite.” Medusa is a monster. Nevertheless, she is 
more clearly human than the Sphinx and more discernible as 
a woman. However, her femininity is ambiguously tied to her 


TWhile Flügel writes of sphinxes being of both sexes, some masculine and 
some feminine, and while he attributes this phenomenon to his and Reik’s 
contention that the Sphinx represents an amalgamation of both maternal and 
paternal imagos (12), Shengold’s thesis seems preferable: ‘I feel that the Sphinx 
most meaningfully represents what I would call the primal parent (not just 
primal father or mother, but parent) who emerges in ontogenetic development 
as the bad mother of the oral sadistic stage—the cannibalistic mother’ (37, p. 726). 
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pronounced phallic characteristics. On the other hand, Medea 
is ambiguous only regarding her possibly immortal nature. In 
all other aspects, there is no doubt that she is a human being, 
a woman of flesh and blood.’ Thus, the Œdipus-Sphinx myth 
shows the least object differentiation and relation to reality; 
the Jason and Medea myth, the most, with the Perseus-Medusa 
myth in between. 

This is the same relative hierarchy as that regarding the 
other two ego functions, and refers to stages of psychic de- 
velopment and the degree to which instinctual life loses dom- 
inance over impulse control, relation to objects, and perception 
of objects. That is, the hierarchy represents the extent that 
the ego achieves relative independence from the id in the 
course of ontogenetic development. From the above discussion 
it is clear that the Œdipus-Sphinx myth corresponds to an 
ego stage when the ego is extremely weak and immature. The 
myth of Jason and Medea relates to a phase when ego develop- 
ment is quite advanced, when there is guilt and anxiety over 
hostile impulses. The Perseus-Medea myth reflects a stage of 
ego maturation temporally between the other two. 


AMBIVALENCE 


The three myths evince certain similarities in the three ma- 
ternal power figures, Both the Sphinx and Medusa represent 
precedipal maternal imagos. Medea also has a precedipal cast, 
even though she is predominantly an cedipal figure. There- 


8 Parenthetically, this discussion may serve to elaborate upon a point made by 
Shengold. He states that the image of the primal parent ‘emerges in ontogenetic 
development as the bad mother of the oral-sadistic stage—the cannibalistic 
mother. Cannibalistically penetrative (via tooth and daw), the imago develops 
into the phallic penetrative parent—by this time usually differentiated as the 
father—toward whom, in the male, the negative cedipus complex becomes acti- 
vated’ (37, p. 726). From the series Sphinx-Medusa-Medea, one sees that the 
nonsexual, primal parental image may also differentiate along feminine lines 
producing a female phallic, penetrative parent (Medusa) and an even more 
E cedipal mother who has some precdipal significance as well 

lea). 
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fore, all three maternal power figures have precedipal char- 
acteristics; all three figures are essentially ambivalent.° 

Another similarity in the myths is the role of acquisition 
of power. CEdipus’s conquest of the Sphinx gives him his fa- 
ther’s place as king and mate. The Medusa-head enables Per- 
seus to secure his mother and his wife from other, rivalrous 
men. Medea’s power achieves for Jason the Golden Fleece and 
Medea herself, both cedipal maternal figures. In short, in all 
three myths the ambivalent maternal power figure is instru- 
mental in effecting the cedipal victory. 

However, in psychopathology we find that inhibition of het- 
erosexual (cedipal) aspirations in males often derives from 
the persistence of intense precedipal (ambivalent) maternal 
imagos.1° In psychopathological conditions, this is often due to 
abnormally intense precedipal fixations. The ambivalent feel- 
ings projected onto these maternal imagos color the perception 
of women in a fearsome manner. The male child (or adult) 
reacts with anxiety and hostility toward women so conceived 
and perceived. In like manner precedipal maternal imagos 
may stand in the way of cedipal (heterosexual) desires for 
the mother. The wish is to destroy the precedipal maternal 
figures and to ‘purify’ the maternal object of ambivalent (neg- 
ative) characteristics as a step toward attaining the oedipal 
object. 

The Sphinx standing before Thebes (and Jocasta) repre- 
sents the precedipal deterrent to cedipal aspirations. The re- 
moyal of this obstacle permits cedipal fulfilment. One may 


9 The term ‘ambivalent’ does not refer here to the actual attitudes of these 
figures—say, to the hero; nor to the hero’s attitude toward them. Rather, the 
term refers to the mixture of libidinal and destructive elements in the feelings 
which ultimately produce these figures, 

10Of course, such inhibition may derive also from severe superego pro- 
hibition, specifically about cedipal concerns. The horror of incest derives from 
both factors: superego threat resulting in the dissolution of the infantile oedipus 
complex, and persistence of precedipal imagos around the figure of the real 
mother. 

11 As Shengold remarks: ‘For his deed (killing the Sphinx) Œdipus is 
awarded the city and his mother—symbol and the thing symbolized. . . . The 
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construe in the same manner the injunction upon Perseus to 
slay Medusa in order to save his mother from the lecherous 
Polydectes. This formulation also provides insight into Jason's 
preference for the Theban princess over Medea. The former 
is devoid of precedipal characteristics, which mar the latter. 
Thus, in all three myths the ambivalently perceived precedi- 
pal mother figure must be removed or destroyed in order to 
attain the cedipal victory. 

The position of the precedipal maternal imagos vis-a-vis 
the cedipal victory is then twofold and contradictory. On the 
one hand, they contribute to the victory; on the other hand, 
they obstruct it. This contradiction exemplifies the two-edged 
quality of ambivalence. These imagos are at the same time 
awe-inspiring and terrible, magnificent, and fearsome. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PARADIGMS OF CONFLICT 

In the above instances there is a conflict between cedipal aspira- 
tions and precedipal fears. Another conflict present in the 
three myths also stems from the ambivalence of the maternal 
figures. Each myth contains a fantasy of incorporating an am- 
bivalent maternal imago. The goal of incorporation is to make 
the incorporated object part of the physical self, but an ambiva- 
lent object must necessarily have negative, hateful qualities. 
Therefore, its incorporation must make the self negative and 
hateful. A conflict arises between the desire to incorporate the 
object and a desire to keep the self good. 

As is well known, the desire to keep the self good exists 
at the earliest stages of ontogenetic development. The child 
only gradually tolerates the feeling of being bad or hateful. 
One never completely accepts this feeling, even as an adult. 
The conflict over this issue must then exist within each of the 
three myths. Since each myth represents a particular stage of 
ontogenetic development, the common conflict should assume 
the form appropriate to each maturational level. 


ae ee eS ee 
transition is now possible from the precedipal relationship . . . to the cedipal 
relationship to the mother’ (37, pp. 728-729). 
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Three versions of the conflict concerning the introjection of, 
or identification with, an ambivalent maternal imago epito- 
mize different phases of development. They correspond to the 
conflicts over the fantasied incorporation of ambivalent mater- 
nal figures in the three myths. These developmental conflicts 
of introjection and identification, and their resolutions, serve 
as paradigms by which to understand the conflicts over fantasied 
incorporation, and their resolutions, in the myths, 


1. The first experience that a male child has with the con- 
flict surrounding the introjection of an ambivalent maternal 
imago takes place immediately after the stage of ‘the purified 
pleasure ego’. At this time the ego is sufficiently strong to 
recognize an external reality and seemingly omnipotent beings 
in it, However, the ego is still fragile enough to regress easily 
to the undifferentiated stage of early neonatal life upon ex- 
periencing frustration, This regression manifests itself in the 
crying fits of six- to nine-months-old infants. Benedek writes of 
these age-specific and universal reactions to frustration. 


The crying fit indicates a revival of the neonatal symbiosis. It 
is up to the mother to make an effort to re-establish the child’s 
ego, and in doing so, she becomes an object of the diffuse, 
aggressive discharge. In the process of calming down, the in- 
fant expresses (projects) the motor excitement (a minimal 
part of it) onto the mother, This appears evident in the intense 
grasping, the unrhythmic, hasty sucking of the excited infant, 
Thus it appears that the infant has developed hatred for the 
object which he needs to establish his ego, his self, again. 

In the next step of the process of being satiated or calmed 
down, the aggressive impulses disappear; they are ‘introjected’, 
and as a result of such introjections, we assume, the memory 
trace of ‘bad mother’=‘bad self’ is established. At this point 
I want to emphasize once more that when the libidinous state 
of well-being is replaced by a storm of excitation, the infant 
is returned to a state in which there is no differentiation be- 
tween I and not-I, between the self and the external world. 
With the disruption of the relationship the mother is lost as 
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an object. In the process of calming down, the infant re- 
establishes his ego and resumes communication with the 
mother, With the memory traces of frustration, and with the 
accompanying diffuse aggression, the infant introjects his own 
aggressive impulses, which then become a part of his psychic 
organization. Thus, just as there are memory traces of satisfy- 
ing, good mother and frustrating, bad mother, so are there 
also memory traces of good (satisfied) self and bad (angry) 
self, By this the core of ambivalence is established within, 
This is the psychic representation of the universal biological 
need for alimentation (for food and succor) (4, pp. 403-404). 


Benedek shows that the lability of the emerging ego and its 
reaction to frustration induce the establishment of ‘the bad 
self secondary to the introjection of ‘the bad mother’ (more 
accurately, secondary to the introjection of the aggression pro- 
jected onto the ‘bad’, frustrating mother). However, her de- 
scription only hints at the vicious intensity of the feelings in- 
volved. The extreme weakness of the ego functions and the 
primitiveness of the impulses indicate the quality of this uni- 
versal subjective experience. The infant at this time cannot 
communicate his experiences efficiently. The closest approxi- 
mation to this experience in adult life is that of psychotic 
depression, mutatis mutandis, where the fury of hostility is di- 
rected against the frustrating introjected mother, and thus to- 
ward the self. Such an aggression may reach suicidal propor- 
tions. One can assume that the infant experiences such self- 
destructive impulses also. His physical weakness and primitive 
psychic organization prevent any physical damage, or, as Hof- 
fer contends, the ‘pain barrier’ and ‘libidinization of the body’ 
prevent self-destructive activity by the child at this age (25). 


2. The conflict of introjecting, or identifying with, a maternal 
object that has undesirable qualities occurs later in the life 
of the male child. The process is usually less ‘total’. The 
introjection involves a quality of the object and not the object 
itself. Also the resulting modification of the self is less global. 
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During the phallic period of psychosexual development the 
male child partially introjects the phallic mother for her power, 
her penis.!? However, at this time instinctual needs are so over- 
whelming that the sexual characteristics of the mother color 
all of her attributes. Hence, paradoxically, the introjection 
of the phallic mother’s penis may also involve the introjection 
of her femininity. A conflict arises from this less restricted 
introjection. The male child wishes to feel powerful but also 
feels an abhorrence of being feminine which means being 
castrated. Accordingly both the concept of the phallic mother 
and the awareness of the mother’s ‘castration’ must antedate 
the conflict—which would normally occur in the early phallic 
phase, approximately between the ages of three-and-a-half and 
five years. 


Weiss described this sort of conflict and its resolution. 


The male child identifies himself, within the limits of his 
capacity, not only with his father but in various degrees also 
with his mother. . . . At a later stage .. . the internalized mother 
representation is, in the course of normal development, re- 
externalized. To the extent to which this does not occur, the 
male individual maintains a feminine identification. However, 
in the case of re-externalization, a representation of a woman 
as a described love object develops, having not only char- 
acteristics of the mother but also of the individual himself. ... 
It becomes quite evident that the internalized image of the 
original mother does not maintain its original features exactly, 
but during its stay in the ego it absorbs and integrates 
features and tendencies of the individual himself. Thus the 
object representation while included in the ego does not pre- 
serve its original features (42, p. 268).18 


12 The total introjection of the phallic mother’s penis relates to the fantasy 
of being the mother’s penis (28). 

13 Weiss believes the process of re-externalization of the maternal imago takes 
place ‘during or after the latency period’. While this may be so to some extent, 
it would seem to take place also in the early phallic period, when the little boy 
becomes acutely aware of the anatomical differences between the sexes and 
desires to view himself as a male—i.e., intact, noncastrated and potent. The 
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From the above quotation, it is clear that the resolution of 
the conflict resulting from the introjection of the phallic 
mother, who is both powerful and feminine, occurs by giving 
up the internalized maternal imago and seeking that imago as 
an external object. Further, the sought object will contain fea- 
tures of the male child. In the specific conflict under discus- 
sion, the male child gives up the powerful, phallic, maternal 
introject and also her femininity, and this manifests itself in 
the seeking of a feminine object which has some of his own 
characteristics. Since both of these qualities are re-externalized 
it is unclear whether the object will be phallic or ‘castrated’. 


3- A conflict arising from identification with a maternal fig- 
ure occurs still later in the normal development of the male 
child. This relates to the formation of the superego at the 
end of the cedipus complex, at about five or six years of age. 
Freud pointed out that the child identifies with both parents 
and that the identification with the parent of the same sex 
usually predominates, but that identification with the parent 
of the opposite sex is sometimes pronounced (r9). In the 
male child this would correspond to the mother being the 
main object of identification of the superego. When this oc- 
curs a particular conflict forms, 14 

Grete Bibring describes this conflict as arising in manifest 
form from a familial situation in which the mother is domi- 
nant and the father is weak or absent. Usually the mother 
seductively concentrates her attention on her male offspring 
but even if she does not, the boy does not have an authoritative 
father and thus lacks the resulting dread for the father that 


ie eg a AAE 
issue of sexual identity crystallizes at this time around the phallic-castrated 
dichotomy and only later around that of being male and female. 

14The conflict exists in any case to the extent that the male child identifies 
with the mother at all in superego formation. As this always happens to some 
degree, the conflict is universal, though usually latent. However, where the 
mother is the more powerful of the two parents, the conflict is manifest. As 
Freud pointed out, the choice of the superego identificatory object occurs on the 
basis of that object’s power (19). 
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protects him from his own cedipal strivings. In such situations 
the boy identifies with the powerful mother who replaces the 
powerful father who would have protected him from the cas- 
tration threat arising from his cedipal wishes. Bibring states: 
‘She [the mother] is, therefore, not only the object of this 
fateful love, . . . she becomes also a forbidding punitive image. 
. . . This is, in my opinion, the turning point in the boy’s 
relationship to his mother who from then on represents an 
uncanny figure, the seductive castrator—whereas the father 
assumes in the boy’s fantasy the role of fellow sufferer’ (5, pp. 
281-282). Bibring adds that regression to precedipal positions 
takes place where this conflict is severe. Retrospectively this 
regression colors the maternal image in a negative (ambivalent) 
manner and in adult life the conflict leads to a particular 
orientation toward women that seeks to ameliorate as much 


as possible the anxieties and guilt attendant upon the conflict, 
if not to resolve it. 


The conflict which exists between the young boy and his 
mother will be reflected later on in the disturbed relationship 
of these [men] to women in general: we find it expressed in 
the preoccupation with the ‘dangerous, cold and cutting fe- 
males’ who seem to fill the world and it often leads to putting 
a premium on the ‘simple, and thus safe and warm’ women. 
Coupled with it we observe in such [men] a greater comfort in 
the company of men, since they appear to be less threatening. 
This uneasiness with women further accounts for sexual in- 
hibition toward them, and for the frequency of latent or 
manifest homosexuality as an escape from dangerous objects: 
there is a marked inclination in later adolescence to flee 
anxiously from girls and to accept readily the homosexual 
seduction as the ‘minor evil’ (5, pp. 282-28 3). 


Introjection of the mother as the predominant superego fig- 
ure thus may lead to latent or overt homosexuality and the 
avoidance of women. This process is similar to that described 
by Weiss: an internalized maternal figure becomes re-external- 
ized and is viewed as an object in the form of ‘castrating’ 
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women. Her fearsome and dangerous qualities derive from a 
particular characteristic of the child himself, namely his new 
and still primitive sense of morality, his newly formed super- 
ego. Weiss has also stated that partial or complete externaliza- 
tion of the superego in relatively strong egos results in a ‘quasi- 
phobic’ neurosis and that the same process in weaker egos 
results in a paranoid psychosis (43). 

Weigert has described and explained the presence of mas- 
ochism and self-destructive tendencies in the male raised in a 
maternally dominated family. 


When the father is thrust into the background in family life, 
and all the ambivalence of infantile emotional life is con- 
centrated on the mighty mother, there is no other outlet than 
self-destruction for the aggressive and destructive tendencies 
of the man, who remains bound in infantile fixation on the 
mother, or regresses to this stage (41, p. 368). 


Thus, according to Weigert, the very dominance of the mother 
causes her to become an ambivalently perceived figure. The 
positive (libidinal) elements of this ambivalence cause the 
negative (destructive) to be reflected onto the self in the 
form of self-destruction. Weigert elaborates on this in terms 
of the superego or superego precursors. The ambivalently 
perceived mother becomes the allowing (good) mother and 
the prohibiting, punishing (bad) mother. The male child seeks 
the love of both. Since he already has a tendency to turn ag- 
gression onto himself, he easily identifies with the punishing, 
bad mother. ‘Thus, the masochistic mechanism of depression 
begins, a mechanism that can go so far that the child dare 
not love actively, in order not to lose’ (4z, p. 369). Active 
aggressive loving in the form of genitality becomes dangerous 
because the more passive and narcissistic tie to the mother is 
in jeopardy. Hence, ‘punishment of castration [is] accepted’. 

Weigert goes on to describe what happens to a boy with 
this orientation but ‘in whom all the libidinous forces are 
Overstrung and concentrated on the phallic aim of deciding to 
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be a man. . . . [The] childish fear of the all-devouring power 
of the mother causes him to start back in terror before his 
own phallic activity. . . . Because he desires to remain the 
child bound irrevocably to the mother, . . . he hates his own 
procreative power. In order to turn the terrible, passionate 
woman back into the tender, good mother who cannot be 
lost in order to pacify her angry jealousy, the reflection of his 
own disavowed passion’, he abdicates procreative genitality and 
espouses a castrated orientation. He thus fulfils the command 
of the internalized, punishing maternal imago (47, p. 372). 


To recapitulate, the conflict in a young boy resulting from 
introjecting or identifying with an ambivalently conceived ma- 
ternal imago occurs at least three times in his early develop- 
ment. First, at the period of incipient individuation in the 
latter part of the first year, the conflict of feeling the self 
to be ‘bad’ and the need to feel ‘good’. (Resolution of this 
conflict results in self-destructive desires.) Second, in the early 
phallic stage of development, the conflict of feeling feminine 
and the need to feel virile and genitally intact. (The ap- 
propriate resolution is to seek a female as a love object.) Third, 
at the time of superego formation, a conflict centering around 
positive œdipal strivings toward the same maternal object who 
punishes (castrates) such strivings. (The resolution of this con- 
flict is to see women as dangerous, to shun them, to obtain 
sexual gratification through homosexual means, to adopt a 
masochistic, self-destructive, castrated orientation.) 

These related developmental conflicts in the male child in- 
dicate the ontogenetic bases of the myths of Œdipus and the 
Sphinx, Perseus and Medusa, and Jason and Medea. The devel- 
opmental conflicts over introjecting and identifying with mater- 


nal imagos serve as paradigms for understanding the unconscious 
fantasies of oral incorporation in the myths. 


ORAL INCORPORATION 
The earlier discussion of the Œdipus-Sphinx myth established 
that it corresponds to a phase of psychic development when the 
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ego just emerges as an entity and libidinal orientation is pre- 
dominantly oral-sadistic, There is a fantasy of total oral incor- 
poration of an extremely archaic ‘bad’ maternal figure. Benedek 
describes the corresponding developmental condition where 
fusion of self and hated object results in self-destructive desires, 
In the myth, this corresponds to CEdipus ‘becoming’ the Sphinx 
which results in his self-blinding and abdication, When Œdipus 
destroys his eyes, those truest representations of the ‘inner self’, 
he destroys the Sphinx within him. He uses Jocasta’s brooches 
in the act. Kanzer points out that the brooches represent the 
talons of the Sphinx (26). Thus the Sphinx again attacks 
CEdipus, and herself. This vicious fusion of antagonistic beings 
depicts the same conflict that exists in the young infant described 
by Benedek: the self desires to kill the hated introject and, in so 
doing, wishes to kill itself. The introject, perceived as hating and 
conceived as attacking, also attacks itself, as expressed in the 
Sphinx’s self-destructive questioning and her ultimate suicide. 
The same qualities appear in Œdipus after his incorporation of 
the sphinx.15 

The myth portrays in concrete terms the intrapsychic con- 
dition of suicidal depression, the more mature equivalent of 
the early conflict (z7). CEdipus kills the incorporated object but 
does not completely destroy himself. This corresponds to the 
fantasy of many suicides: the self will survive after the suicidal 
act. 

There is a death struggle between Œdipus and the internal 
and powerful Sphinx. As Kanzer states, ‘The action of the play 
Gdipus Rex, as a whole, is a repetitious depiction of the duel 
between Œdipus and the Sphinx’ (26, p. 247). The conse- 
quences of this battle follow the inner logic of the situation. 
CEdipus becomes powerless, and free; he is blind and no longer 
king, but he is free from internal domination: he wanders 
abroad after leaving Thebes. Formerly the qualities of power 
and inherent ‘badness’, representing the Sphinx within Œdipus, 


15 This interpretation of CEdipus’s self-blinding supplements the often ex- 
Pressed interpretation of punishment for incestuous guilt. 
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existed together in CEdipus; now the qualities of helplessness 
and redemption representing the Sphinx’s destruction, appear 
together, 

The Erinyes, Sphinx-like harpies who persecute in revenge 
for matricide, hound Œdipus during his wanderings. Their per- 
secution of Œdipus is paradoxical since he does not manifestly 
cause Jocasta’s death either directly or wilfully, but the latent 
meaning of the myth provides several explanations. First, Œdi- 
pus did directly and wilfully kill a mother-figure, albeit not 
Jocasta. He killed the Sphinx, twice. Thus, the Erinyes punish 
Œdipus for the murder of the earlier, cannibalistic mother. 
Second, although Cidipus did not murder Jocasta, there is an 
unconscious equation between Jocasta and the Sphinx whom 
he did kill. Like the Sphinx, Jocasta gives Œdipus his kingly 
power, and also like the Sphinx, she kills herself because of 
Œdipus’s answers. Further, as Jocasta’s brooches symbolize the 
talons of the Sphinx, Œdipus does murder Jocasta through his 
destruction of the Sphinx. And so the Erinyes punish him for 
matricide. Third, the close resemblance between the Erinyes 
and the Sphinx indicates that they are equated. The Sphinx 
first threatens Œdipus as an external being, then as an internal 
one. Finally Sphinx-like creatures harass him, again externally. 
This sequence of events depicts the intrapsychic process de- 
scribed by Weiss in the second developmental paradigm where 
an internalized object subsequently becomes re-externalized 
with some modification along the lines of the ego’s qualities. 
Here that object is the cannibalistic, ‘bad’ mother. The imago 
in the myth undergoes modification in becoming more benign: 
whereas the Sphinx devours, the Erinyes only persecute their 
victims. 

As noted, a paranoid psychosis may result upon the re- 
externalization of a superego figure from a relatively weak ego. 
The Sphinx and the Erinyes do not represent actual superego 
figures; they represent ‘archaic elements in the superego’ (32). 
But as Kanzer (27) pointed out, the persecution of Œdipus 
by the Erinyes may be likened to a paranoid psychosis. So 
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here is a portion of the Œdipus myth that can be found not only 
in the second but also in the third conflict paradigm. In this 
instance the superego figure and the moral sense that character- 
ize the third paradigm are both quite archaic, and the paranoid 
fear is also primitive. All this is consistent with the Œdipus myth 
corresponding to an early stage in ontogenetic development. 

CEdipus comes to Colonus at the end of his life and dies by 
disappearing into a cleft in the ground. Only then are the 
Erinyes calmed. Here we see the wish to fuse with the primor- 
dial, preambivalent mother: a fantasy of returning to the womb, 
or, probably more correctly, a fantasy of mutual incorporation 
of son and mother. In the myth, it is a solution to the problem of 
persecutory externalized maternal objects; in intrapsychic terms, 
it is the ultimate regression to the state of selflessness and object- 
lessness, to the ‘oceanic’ state (27). The regressive defense 
against persecutory anxiety derives ultimately from hostile 
(ambivalent) feelings toward the mother, and characterizes the 
weak, primitive ego of the ‘borderline’ psychotic as well as the 
normal stage of ego development at the time of individuation.” 

Thus, there are several aspects of the Œdipus myth that deal 
with problems attendant upon the incorporation of the ‘bad’, 
cannibalistic mother: the encounter with the Sphinx before 
Thebes and his triumph over her, Œdipus’s ruinous reign over 
Thebes and his self-blinding and abdication, his wandering 
under the persecution by the Erinyes, and his death at Colonus. 
Œdipus incorporates the ‘bad’ mother, acquires her power and 
her malignancy, and then attacks her as an internal being. 
Just as his self-destruction is incomplete so, it seems, is the 
destruction of the ‘bad’ mother. She returns to plague him as 
an external, though more benign, being. Finally, to escape from 
these woes, he fuses with her less troublesome but more archaic 
form, thus abolishing his own existence as well as hers. 


16 Benedek states: ‘If satisfaction does not follow, the ego (i.e. the function 
which maintains goal directed behavior and attention) regresses, the integrative 
field disappears. The infant (three to six months and older) now being in the 
throes of a “storm of excitation” has regressed to his earlier “undifferentiated 
State” of existence’ (4, p. 400). 
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Parenthetically, the earth into which Œdipus disappears is not 
the only representation in this myth cycle of the primordial, 
preambivalent mother, A constant and powerful character is 
Fate, who ultimately causes all of GEdipus’s woes. The concept 
of fate and destiny forms in earliest childhood and is based 
on the mother-infant relationship, at a time when the child 
experiences the distant, vague, and powerful force that com- 
prises all things, or ‘the world’. If the early mother-infant rela- 
tionship is good, the psychic representation of this experience is 
called ‘basic trust’ (Erikson), ‘confidence’ (Benedek), or ‘hope’ 
(French). If the early relationship is poor we use the terms 
‘basic distrust’, ‘bad luck’, ‘pessimism’, all of which appear in 
the Œdipus legend. 

The myth of Œdipus and the Sphinx corresponds to the 
paradigm of the infant at the time of individuation; the Perseus- 
Medusa myth corresponds to the paradigm of the male child 
in the early phallic period, who views his mother as the power- 
ful phallic mother. As stated, the conflict in this second para- 
digm revolves around the introjection of the powerful but fem- 
inine phallic mother on the one hand, and the desire to be virile 
and intact on the other. Perseus is in danger of petrification by 
the Medusa-head even after the decapitation and while the head 
is in his possession. In the language of the unconscious, posses- 
sion of the Medusa-head poses the threat of castration to Perseus. 
It is obviously a symbol of power, of which the hero is desirous, 
yet it is dangerous to its possessor. The answer to this paradox 
is that the Medusa-head is a’ power-substance. 

In discussing the properties of power-substances, Fenichel 
(ro) calls them trophies. They give power upon incorporation; 
their relationship to their owners is somewhat ambiguous. 


... The stolen bit of power is rather like a stolen dog, which 
out of fidelity to its previous owner may turn against the new 
one... (p. 151). As intoxication can be followed by a hang- 
over, so can triumph be followed by an intensified fear of 
the trophy’s continuing independent existence (p 159). 
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The castration threat which the Medusa-head continues to pose 
is an example of a trophy’s ‘disloyal’ attitude toward its captor. 

As the power-substance still retains the malignant qualities 
of its former possessor, including the malevolent attitude toward 
its captor, Perseus must beware of the Medusa-head as he 
previously had paid heed to Medusa. Thus, in psychological 
terms, the phallic mother poses the danger of castration but after 
her castration by incorporation that part of her still existing 
in an internalized state may still castrate. To a boy in the early 
phallic stage, castration is not only a grave narcissistic injury 
but also threatens transformation into a woman. Hence, incor- 
poration of the phallic mother’s penis brings on danger of 
castration and of becoming a woman by virtue of the castrative 
danger inherent in the phallic mother. Another reason why this 
sort of incorporation brings on the danger of castration and 
feminization is that it implies that the incorporator becomes like 
that which he incorporates. The phallic mother is a woman, 
despite her intense phallic nature; the incorporation of any 
part of her, including her penis, would mean that the incorpora- 
tor would tend to become a woman. Since becoming a woman 
and a castrate is reprehensible to a boy in the early phallic 
period, a conflict results. In the second developmental para- 
digm, the solution is to re-externalize the feminine object and, 
in so doing, make it more like the self. 

The myth represents this intrapsychic process of conflict 
resolution in objective terms: Perseus gives Athene the Medusa- 
head. In this highly condensed act he gives up the dangerous 
power-substance. The previously internal phallic maternal 
organ becomes re-externalized through an object relationship 
with the phallic mother in another form. Compared with 
Medusa, Athene is a much more benign and less inhuman 
representation of the phallic mother; and the Medusa-head is 
much less dangerous in her possession. This corresponds to the 
modification which the internal object undergoes upon Te- 
externalization. The phallic mother is now more like the hero 
in her benignity and her humanity. However, she is still not 
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altogether human. This bespeaks the awe which little boys 
possess for their (benign) phallic mothers. 

This same resolution of the conflict appears in another more 
subtle form. Perseus rescues a female object (his mother and 
Andromeda) three times in the myth. This appears to be a 
common variation of the fantasy of œdipal victory. The moral 
inferiority of the father-figure and the willingness of the 
mother-figure nullify the œdipal guilt. However, the particular 
form of the cedipal victory, the rescue, has an added significance. 
Edoardo Weiss (43) states: 


The process of externalization, that is, the transformation 
of a part of the ego into an object representation, is often 
expressed in dreams and myths by acts of birth or by a sym- 
bolic representation of birth, such as acts of liberation (rescue) 
of a girl by a young man from an enclosure or from a dan- 
gerous situation. In mythology this act constitutes the first 
heroic act of a growing youth, after which he becomes a mature 
man. If we consider that an adolescent can assert his mas- 
culinity after he has externalized his feminine features, we 
can understand the deep meaning of the sequence; he frees 
a girl and consequently he becomes a masculine hero.17 


Thus the rescue episodes of the Perseus myth represent the ex- 
ternalization of the internal feminine imago and establish the 
masculinity of the hero. 


In the presentation of the second developmental paradigm, 
which corresponds to the Perseus myth, it is clear that the male 
child gives up the powerful, phallic object of the mother and 
her femininity through object relationships. The feminine ob- 
jects are Perseus’s mother and Andromeda. The phallic object 
is Athene. The former relationships take the form of rescues; 
the latter, the surrendering of the Medusa-head. Perseus does 
not lose all his power after the surrender of the Medusa-head. 


11 In this quotation Weiss discusses the process by which an adolescent male 
develops emotional rapport with women. Nevertheless, the explanation of the 
myth applies as well to the boy of the phallic period, when sexual identity 
develops. 
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Perhaps the rescue fantasies were sufficient to establish the 
power of virility. A more probable explanation lies in the fact 
that the myth represents a stage of ontogenetic development, the 
early phallic period, when figures other than the phallic mother 
are used as models and identificatory power objects. In contrast 
to this, the CEdipus-Sphinx myth commemorates a period of 
life when the mother was all-powerful and her loss meant true 
and complete helplessness, 


MOTHER AS SUPEREGO-FIGURE 


The preceding discussion showed that the Œdipus-Sphinx and 
Perseus-Medusa myths correspond to the first and second de- 
velopmental paradigms, respectively. We now turn to the Jason- 
Medea myth, which reflects with astonishing completeness the 
third paradigm where the mother is the predominant superego 
figure of the male child. In Bibring’s description of this de- 
velopmental conflict (5), the father is weak or absent. (Jason's 
father cannot even keep his own throne, which his half-brother 
usurps.) In the syndrome as Bibring describes it, the mother is 
aggressively seductive to the son who is passively stimulated by 
her. (In the myth Medea is by far the more aggressive of the 
lovers, while Jason passively accepts the relationship.) As the 
mother becomes the predominant punitive figure to the little 
boy, she appears most fearsome in regard to the high probability 
of his cedipal success. (In the myth Medea shows her dreadful 
nature just when Jason achieves his cedipal victory on becoming 
king and seeks to marry a princess.) The mother, as superego 
figure, becomes a castrator. (Medea kills Jason’s children and 
causes him to lose his throne—both symbolic castrations.) In the 
syndrome, the son views his father as a fellow sufferer at the 
mother’s hands. (Jason and Medea’s father share the same fate; 
Medea murders their children.) In the conflict described by 
Bibring there is often regression to precedipal positions which 
color the son’s view of the mother. (In the myth the predomi- 
nantly cedipal nature of Medea takes on a sinister, precedipal 
Shading.) In the syndrome the dominant maternal superego 
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forces the son to shy away from women. (Medea prevents Jason 
from marrying the princess.) 

Even the ‘dangerous, cold and cutting females who seem to 
fill the world’ of the son from the familial setting described 
by Bibring receive ample representation in the myth: the 
women of Lemnos murder their husbands; Jason and the Argo- 
nauts must travel and endure many hardships on the dangerous 
ocean—a mother symbol; at several points in their journeys the 
Argonauts pass through pairs of clashing rocks and only nar- 
rowly escape them. Here is a graphic illustration in symbolic 
form of the danger of cutting females and their maternal proto- 
type, ‘the seductive castrator’, The clashing rocks represent the 
vagina dentata. 

Bibring states that this syndrome, where there is great fear and 
hatred of women, leads to a particular resolution: the avoidance 
of women as libidinal objects and the assumption of a latent or 
overt homosexual orientation. This serves as protection from 
the anxieties and guilt of heterosexual love and also provides 
a mode of libidinal gratification, and it corresponds to Jason 
and the Argonauts solidifying their comradeship around the 
dangers of the ocean and their collective orgy at Lemnos. In the 
syndrome men are the safest objects; in the myth Jason’s most 
positive relations are with the Argonauts."* 

The third developmental paradigm also contains aspects of 

18 The above discussion of Medea and the third developmental paradigm bears 
some relevance to Jocasta. Stewart, in his paper, ‘Jocasta’s Crimes’ (38), points 
out some hitherto unnoticed qualities in Jocasta as portrayed in Œdipus Rex 
by Sophocles. He shows that Jocasta actually engineered and provoked Œdipus’s 
slaying of his father and knew of CEdipus’s blood relationship to her when she 
took him as a husband. In other words, Jocasta was not passive but very active 
and powerful in bringing Œdipus to his œdipal victory. The resemblance be- 
tween this image of Jocasta and that of Medea, the aggressive seductress, is 
clear. Furthermore, Œdipus gets power passively, by association with Jocasta, 
just as Jason did with Medea. Also Jocasta, in allowing Œdipus to be exposed 
upon the mountain at his birth, showed infanticidal tendencies just as Medea 
did. Further, as was shown above, there is a covert equation between Jocasta 
and the Sphinx, thus giving Jocasta a precedipal cast, as Medea has. Thus, to 


some degree the same psychological constellation which obtains in the third 
paradigm also exists in the Œdipus myth. 
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masochism and self-destruction described by Weigert (4r). This 
explains the otherwise paradoxical phenomenon of the Jason 
myth cycle: an unconscious wish-fulfilling fantasy of castration 
which underlies Jason's fall from power, the death of his chil- 
dren, and his own ignominious death. Bibring’s formulation 
explains why Medea should visit destruction upon Jason who 
enjoys his cedipal victory. The myth pointedly describes Jason 
living for ten years in the state of cedipal triumph, while Medea 
continues to be benevolent. Only when Jason asserts his genital 
preference for another woman does Medea become malignant, 
and then the masochistic and self-destructive fantasy of the myth 
comes to the fore—in accordance with Weigert’s formulation. 


DEVELOPMENTAL HETEROGENEITY 


The preceding discussion indicates that various episodes in each 
myth cycle refer to different ontogenetic stages. For instance, in 
the Œdipus cycle there are the episodes between CEdipus and his 
real but unknown parents and the episode between CEdipus and 
the Erinyes. The former refer to the fourth year of life and the 
latter, to the first year. Various aspects and episodes exist in this 
and the other two cycles which refer to disparate stages of 
development. This is most obvious in that elements from cedipal 
and precedipal stages coexist within the same cycle. We might 
thus conclude that the myth cycles are rather patchy structures, 
made up of episodic elements which derive from diverse stages 
of development and deal with various, and probably unrelated, 
issues, 

Following Arlow however, the thesis here is that myths, even 
complex myth cycles, are on the same order as other psychologi- 
cal phenomena, even the most complex. Thus analysis of myths 
should follow the same principles used in the analysis of symp- 
toms, dreams, free associations, or works of art. All these pro- 
ducts of the mind and its conflicts may attain high degrees of 
heterogeneity wherein the constituent components vary in their 
derivations, They are hardly chaotic in their organization how- 
ever. Rather, psychoanalysis shows them to be highly integrated 
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phenomena that revolve around relatively few issues (that is, 
conflicts within and between the psychic agencies) and that 
attempt resolution of conflicts through the mechanisms avail- 
able to the ego. These phenomena display in the very texture 
of their being the conflicts involved, their derivations, and the 
attempts at resolution. Psychoanalysis has elucidated this in 
other complex psychological phenomena. It may now do so in 
myths, and, more importantly, in myth cycles. 

The Œdipus cycle has the brooding presence of Fate in the 
background inexorably influencing the course of events in a 
negative direction. As noted, this corresponds to the earliest 
imago of the mother, the primordial mother. When the expe- 
rience with her has been significantly negative, pessimism and 
self-defeatism tend to color all later development. In essence, 
this is an early fixation which colors all the Œdipus myth cycle. 
It shows itself first in the oracular prediction that the cedipal 
strivings of the hero will reach fulfilment. In psychological 
terms, one might say that frustrating early mother-infant rela- 
tions predispose to inadequate defenses against unacceptable 
impulses later on at the cedipal stage. The cruel hand of Fate, 
the primordial mother, shows itself again in the rendition of 
G:dipus’s earliest childhood experiences. The binding, the 
bodily mutilation in the piercing of his feet, and his abandon- 
ment all refer to the earliest discomforts of the small infant— 
discomforts minimized by proper maternal handling. All this is, 
so to speak, a retrospective description of early infancy as seen 
from the orientation of the cedipal stage, colored by pessimism. 
This section of the myth does not correspond to the ontogenetic 
stage of early infancy, but, on the contrary, to the cedipal stage 
as demonstrated by the anxiety over cedipal impulses. 

There is a confluence here in the myth cycle of the family 
romance and anxiety over cedipal impulses. Since in clinical 
cases the fantasy of not belonging to one’s family often defends 
against cedipal anxiety, one may infer a defensive relationship 
in the myth between the two (29). The early separation of 
Œdipus from his real parents and his upbringing in a different, 
though equally royal, household occurs in the myth to assuage 
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the œdipal anxiety, as represented by the parents’ anxiety. The 
foster parents also represent the parents of the cedipal stage. 

A sharp turn in the Œdipus myth cycle takes place when the 
hero becomes increasingly aware of disturbance in his relations 
with his foster parents. This represents the growing awareness 
of cedipal issues in the child of about three-and-a-half years. 
These issues relate in vague and unsettling ways to the origin 
of children, ways that disrupt quite dramatically the relation- 
ship of the child with his parents and force him to view that 
relationship in a new, more ‘enlightened’ manner. The myth 
depicts this process of entering the cedipal stage by Œdipus’s 
beginning to question his actual relationship with his foster 
parents. As this questioning tends to undo the ignorance of 
(£dipus, which has defensive significance in the myth structure, 
it represents a threatened breakdown of a defense. Accordingly, 
the hero leaves his foster parents’ home. This corresponds to 
the avoidance of conflictual objects under the impending break- 
down of defenses. The negative influence of Fate is the ultimate 
cause of the impending disaster, just as improper maternal 
handling predisposes to subsequent psychological woes. This 
breakdown of defenses finds symbolic form in the revelations 
of the oracle. Here is the blatant statement of cedipal strivings as 
embodied in the hero. Its naked formulation bespeaks a virtual 
failure of defenses. The hero reacts with horror and the myth 
cycle defensively regresses into a more primitive operation. 

This regression, then, occurs in instinctual orientation as well 
as in ego functioning. It is a dual regression from which the 
myth cycle never again emerges. All subsequent mythical phe- 
nomena in this cycle bear the stigmata of an oral-sadistic 
libidinal orientation and of rudimentary ego functioning. This 
regression shows itself in Œdipus’s heading toward Thebes 
instead of returning to Corinth. The hero returns to the site of 
his infancy to avoid incest and parricide, just as the mind re- 
turns to the impulses and ego functioning of its infancy in the 
corresponding psychic regression to avoid the guilt and anxieties 
of the cedipal conflict. 

Tragically, the instinctual and ego regressions of an already 
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weak psyche do not provide adequate resolution of the conflict. 
The cedipal figures return in forms and situations highlighting 
defective impulse control and poor object relations. In the 
Cdipus cycle the cedipus complex itself becomes degraded into 
a series of dyadic relationships between the hero and both 
parents. The two encounters between the hero and each parent 
occur as the meeting of strangers. Thus does (Edipus meet his 
father on the road from Delphi to Thebes; thus also does he 
meet his mother upon entering Thebes.!? In the myth cycle 
this evinces the most primitive defense mechanism of the ego— 
denial. 

Besides the reduction of the cedipal configuration to several 
dyadic relationships, the tendency toward simplification of ob- 
ject relations is expressed in the murder of Laius. After that, the 
only significant relationship is with one parent, the original 
significant one, the mother. Killing the father is the hero’s first 
act after the dual regression of the myth cycle has occurred. 
This act condenses two tendencies: 1, it partially accomplishes 
the still recent cedipal aspiration, and g, it establishes a purely 
dyadic mother-child relationship. It is appropriate that this act 
occurs at the turning point in the cycle between oedipal and 
precedipal functioning. 

Even in a framework of an intensely inchoate psychological 
orientation, the myth cycle still retains the awe of the in- 
cestuous act. Hence, the hero needs power to accomplish it. 
It is here that the Sphinx comes to the fore as well as the 
fantasy of power acquisition. The preceding discussions have 
already elaborated upon this and the resulting conflicts which 


19 The third ‘side’ of the œdipal triangle, viz. the relationship of the father 
and the mother, also achieves regressive and primitivizing transformation into 
one of estrangement. In a version of the myth not described here, the parents 
vow not to have intercourse with each other (i.e., become strangers) when they 
learn that any future child of theirs will kill the father and marry the mother. 
They only have intercourse when Laius is drunk. Thus, they have their un- 
wanted child. A sexualized edition of this story makes Laius a homosexual, i.e., 


not interested in heterosexual relations, unloving to his wife, and not wanting 
children. 
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attend the fantasy of incorporating the bad, cannibalistic 
mother, 

Another facet of the regression to the oral-sadistic stage is the 
regressive transformation of the classical punishment of incest 
from castration to enucleation of the eyes. For vision is one of 
the most primitive libidinal partial instincts of the first months 
of life. Only later does it come under the dominance of the 
genital modality and also, perhaps, achieves some degree of 
autonomy. As genital mutilation is the appropriate punishment 
for incest, so is mutilation of the more primitive pleasure organ, 
the eye, its regressive equivalent. 

Only the form of Œdipus’s demise remains for comment. As 
stated, this death represents the intrapsychic process of ultimate 
Tegression to a preambivalent state of being. Inferred here also 
is a defensive regression at work. For the myth cycle states that 
this death is to escape the torments of the Erinyes, to placate 
them. The corresponding intrapsychic phenomenon occurs 
often in psychosis where the persecutory delusions and halluci- 
nations themselves cause further regression into ‘non-being’. It 
is significant that this development occurs often in those psyches 
already weak and ill-formed, prone to regression as a form of 
defense. This concept ties the very beginning of Œdipus’s life 
with its end. In both, the primordial, preambivalent mother is 
dominant. The very being (imago) that has subtly but persist- 
ently caused CEdipus’s suffering is exactly that being (imago) to 
whom he ultimately returns, with whom he ultimately fuses 
and becomes reconciled. 

: A similar line of reasoning applies to the Perseus cycle. There 
is an initial statement before the birth of the hero; he will kill 
his maternal grandfather (commit parricide). Therefore he and 
his mother are put into an ark. They end up in a distant house- 
hold, where the cedipal situation unfolds with Perseus, his 
mother, and Polydectes. It is important to note that Perseus’s 
infancy, like that of (Edipus, is colored by cedipal concerns. 
His father is Zeus, who is mighty, and distant, minimizing 
actual confrontation between the father and the newborn, but 
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cedipally perceived, boy. Furthermore Perseus’s expulsion from 
his homeland takes place with his mother. There is no abandon- 
ment. In contrast to CEdipus’s story, there is no retrospective 
negative coloring of infancy; it is itself an cedipal victory, for 
the boy has his mother all to himself. Hence this initial phase of 
the Perseus myth cycle corresponds to the cedipal stage of 
development. It is a fantastic version of early infancy as enter- 
tained by a boy in the cedipal stage. 

The cedipal confrontation takes place in the palace of Poly- 
dectes. It is Polydectes who has the illicit sexual designs on 
Perseus’s mother. Perseus, the hero, does not evince any such 
unacceptable desires, even though he embodies the cedipal 
strivings of the cycle. Here is a mechanism analogous to projec- 
tion which takes the unacceptable impulses away from the hero 
and places them upon his adversary. Although the moral onus is 
lifted from the hero and placed upon the father-figure, the most 
pressing issue is the immediate conflict of wills between the 
hero and the rivalrous father-figure. 

At this point the myth cycle takes a turn. A different, though 
related issue arises from Polydectes’s initiative. He will bow to 
Perseus’s demands if Perseus obtains Medusa’s head. Behind 
this proposal is the issue of whether Perseus has the power (i.e., 
potency) to win out over Polydectes. The recourse to the phallic 
mother-figure is thus more a concern of the oedipal boy (hero) 
than of the paternal antagonist. Again projection finds repre- 
sentation in this myth cycle, to defend against castration anxiety 
in the confrontation with the father-figure. 

The need to have a powerful and dangerous phallus is a 
primary concern of the immediately preceding stage of develop- 
ment, the early phallic period. The primary concerns of the 
cedipal period, sexual impulses and rivalry, have now become 
that of phallic-narcissistic potency. Implied here is regression 
from the oedipal (triadic) stage to the early phallic (dyadic) 
stage of development under the impact of castration anxiety. 
Confrontation between father and son over the mother has be- 
come confrontation between son and phallic mother. Such re- 
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gression is facilitated by the cedipal conflict having a strong 
phallic, i.e., rivalrous, quality as opposed to a more sexual, i.e. 
genital, quality. Even in the cedipal orientation, a strong phallic 
component is implied; that is, a strong early phallic fixation. 
Regression to a purely early phallic position due to castration 
anxiety thus becomes highly probable. 

At this point the psychological orientation of the myth cycle 
corresponds to the early phallic period of development. The 
invocation of Hermes and Athene for help is an expression of 
this new instinctual position, for they are phallic gods.*® Perseus 
does not call upon Zeus, the very sexual and royal god. He is a 
representation of the cedipal father, the cause of castration 
anxiety and defensive regression. 

Earlier discussion describes the encounter between Perseus 
and Medusa, its psychological meaning, and the conflict second- 
ary to it. Of importance here is the fact that Perseus enters 
immediately into the lists of oedipal combat upon acquisition 
of the Medusa-head and triumphs through its use. This in- 
dicates that the regression in the myth cycle is not only minimal 
but also reversible. The reversibility shows itself in the resump- 
tion of cedipal concerns and also in the renunciation of the 
Medusa-head. The specific discussion of Perseus’s relation to 
Medusa shows in closer detail how and why the Medusa-head 
has to be relinquished. 

In the Jason legend it was pointed out that one psychological 
constellation underlies the myth cycle in its entirety. This is 
the psychological orientation, described by Bibring and Weigert, 
that stems from a familial situation where the mother is the 
dominant parental figure and the father is weak or absent. The 
son’s psychological orientation resulting from the resolution of 
his cedipal conflict under these conditions is characterized by a 
predominantly maternal superego, latent or overt homosexual- 
ity, phobic fear of women, regressive distortion of the cedipal 


20 Athene’s phallic qualities have already been commented upon. Graves (22) 
points out that the early myths and cults of Hermes showed profound phallic 
aspects, 
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mother image along precedipal lines, and severe masochistic 
and self-destructive tendencies. All find ample representation in 
the myth cycle. There is no other orientation due to defensive 
regression, as in the other two myth cycles. 

However, there is a progressive shift in the myth, be it ever 
so weak and shortlived. It takes place when Jason attempts to 
leave Medea, when he embodies in the myth cycle virile assertion 
and active genitality. This is a strictly oedipal impulse devoid 
of secondary, precedipal coloring that characterizes the rest of 
the myth. But by the inner logic of the myth, such strictly 
cedipal strivings cannot escape the strong passive-dependent 
orientation within the myth. Such a shift must be temporary 
and doomed to failure, as we have seen before. 


Another shift does occur at this point but it is neither re- 
gressive nor progressive. It is not along the ontogenetic con- 
tinuum but from a positive to a negative charge in the inherent 
precedipal ambivalence of the myth. Up to this point, Medea’s 
benevolent nature radiates upon Jason. Now, only her destruc- 
tive influence comes forth. Correspondingly, Jason’s fortune 
changes from consistent success to consistent failure. This indi- 
cates that the myth has taken on a masochistic coloring that 
ultimately gratifies self-destructive impulses, Weigert’s formula- 
tion shows that the reason for the change is the reaction to pure 
cedipal strivings. 


In summary, the three myth cycles show the effects of regres- 
sion, though in three different ways. The first two manifest its 
effects in actual shifts in the ontogenetic stages which various 
parts of each cycle may represent. The third myth is homoge- 
neous in respect to the dating of its various episodes. Irreversible 
regression has already taken place in the psychological orienta- 
tion from which this myth cycle derives. Among the first two 
cycles, that of Œdipus shows two regressions, each to a yet 
earlier stage of development and both irreversible. That of 
Perseus shows only one regression and it is reversible. The re- 
gressions in the Œdipus cycle are both instinctual and ego 
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developmental. The regression of the Perseus cycle is pre- 
dominantly instinctual. The first regression of the C£dipus 
cycle, that of the Perseus cycle, and the one inherent in the 
Jason cycle are all in response to the cedipal conflict. 


MYTH AND CULTURE 

The role of mythology in psychic differentiation and in 
character structure is most important in the development of 
the individual and of his integration with the ideals of the 
community. Bruner says, ‘In the mythologically instructed 
community there is a corpus of images and models that pro- 
vide the pattern to which the individual may aspire; a range 
of metaphoric identity’. The mythology of a particular culture 
or society points the direction to the younger generation 
for solutions for the infantile instinctual conflicts... . 

Anna Freud has pointed out how each society tries to 
fashion the younger generation in consonance with the ideals 
and goals of the particular society. Through its mythology, 
the society tends to induce a climate favorable to the realization 
of appropriate identifications, Every society interprets and 
reinterprets its history and its heroes in keeping with the need. 
What makes this technique so effective is the powerful, motive 
force of the childhood instinctual wish through the medium 
of the vicarious (unconscious) gratification which comes from 
identification with the hero and the myth. The path is pre- 
pared for identification and subsequent character transforma- 
tions in keeping with the idealized qualities of the hero (3, 
Pp. 386-88). 


This quotation from Arlow suggests that the social function 
of the myth is mediated through its relation to the instincts 
and their gratification. The peculiar manner of resolution of 
universal instinctual conflicts marks a specific culture from all 
others; it provides the link between societal mores (i.e., morals) 
and ethnic character. To understand the three Greek myths 
from this point of view, the social and historical circumstances 
of ancient Greece must be considered. 

About 2000 B.C., the Hellenic (Indo-European) invasions of 
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the Greek peninsula began. These northern conquering peoples 
came into conflict with Mediterranean folk. By 1800 B.C., the 
power of Crete already exercised considerable political and 
cultural hegemony over the Greek mainland and its mixture of 
peoples. About 1400 B.C., Crete fell as an empire and Mycenae 
of the mainland rose to dominance but was itself predominantly 
Minoan in its cultural style. Finally, the last great Hellenic 
invasion took place about 1100 B.C., crushed Mycenae, and put 
an end to the series of cataclysmic cultural changes that occurred 
in this relatively short period of ancient history and in this 
rather limited geographical area. The cultural elements con- 
tained in the conglomeration of indigenous peoples, Minoan 
dominance, early and late Hellenic conquests, all went into what 
eventually became ancient Greek civilization. 

The indigenous peoples and the Minoans who later extended 
their rule over the mainland were matriarchal and worshipped 
the Earth or Mother Goddess. The conquering Hellenes were 
strongly patriarchal and worshipped the sky-gods, primarily 
Zeus. The mainland of Greece thus became the interphase where 
successive encounters between matriarchal and patriarchal forces 
took place, where they remained in a state of mutual conflict 
and interpenetration until the development of Greek culture 
reached a stage of relative equilibrium. These forces found 
expression in the Greek religion with its non-Hellenic matri- 
lineal base in local, superstitious beliefs and customs and its 
patrilineal superstructure, the Olympian pantheon (24). 

Bernice Engle believes, with some justification, that the hero 
myths of ancient Greece (in contradistinction to the god myths) 
arose during the extremely tempestuous period between the 
sudden fall of Crete as a power around 1400 B.C. and the last 
Hellenic (Dorian) conquest around 1100 B.C. (9). At that time 
cultural admixture had taken place to the extent that the 
expression of matriarchal and patriarchal orientations did not 
exactly correspond to political and communital distinctions. 
Nevertheless, these diametrically opposed orientations were still 
quite distinct as ideologies and were manifested in opposing 
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sets of customs, beliefs, and ultimately temperaments. Engle 
states: 


. .. how tenaciously the mother cults persisted in Asia Minor 
and Greece, how deeply the worshippers of the Great Mother 
feared loss of fertility and death. They were concerned with 
birth and conservation of resources; they dreaded commercial 
and military expansion. Matriarchal influences predominated. 

Such worship must have both appalled and fascinated Hel- 
lenic invaders. As they pushed down into Greece in ever larger 
numbers, bringing with them their dynamic god of light, 
Zeus-Father, they must have felt their onrushing vigor to be 
threatened by the mother’s desire to hold her children and the 
children’s desire to be held close to the fostering breast. . . . 

But the old [matriarchal] gods die hard. Continually the 
mother-goddesses reappeared in places least expected. The con- 
flict was long, the struggle complex (9, pp. 529-30). 


Following Engle, we may conclude that the three hero legends 
under investigation originated during the period of most intense 
conflict between the matriarchal and patriarchal elements of 
the population in the Greek peninsula. Viewing the myths as 
vehicles for the integration of the individual with the ideals of 
his community, as Arlow suggests, it seems probable that these 
myths represent attempts at the individual's integration with 
the ideals of matriarchal or patriarchal communities within the 
context of the open conflict between the two. 

The Perseus legend embodies the ideals of the patriarchal 
orientation. The hero is aggressive, resourceful, and brave—the 
ideal Hellenic youth. In general, men in this myth are active, 
potent, and dangerous. Women are, at best, formidable, but 
usually passive and weak. The gods, and also Athene, are pat- 
tiarchal in cast.21 The myth cycle idealizes a hero who conquers 

21Much has been made in mythological studies of Athene’s ‘defection’ to the 
forces of patriarchy. Before the invasions, she was one of the many forms of the 
Great Mother Goddess. However, with the drastic political changes in Greece 
after the Hellenic conquests, she became transformed into a warrior maiden. 


The story of her birth from the head of Zeus, without the participation of a 
mother, indicates how completely Athene became a patriarchal goddess. 
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through his manliness in the field of combat. In this way, the 
patriarchal forces of ancient Greece tended ‘to induce a climate 
favorable to the realization of appropriate identifications’. 

However, in the encounter with Medusa the cycle displays 
a timely concern about the matriarchal elements in the preva- 
lent culture. For Medusa is a representative of the matrilineal 
base of Greek culture and refers to figures drawn from the pre- 
Hellenic culture of the indigenous population (24). At the time 
of incipient cultural admixture, the patriarchal elements of 
the population must have accepted at least some of the awe 
with which the matriarchal elements viewed the Medusa. Be- 
cause of this, the Medusa and similar bogies presented a danger 
to patriarchal dominance. Accordingly, a myth that holds up a 
hero as the patriarchal ideal should also portray his triumph in 
combat against a fearsome matriarchal figure. The victory of 
Perseus over Medusa idealizes the victory of the patriarchal 
over the matriarchal principle. This desired triumph of one 
principle over the other first took the form of political dom- 
inance and later of cultural dominance. 

The injunction of Polydectes on Perseus to kill Medusa and 
bring back her head embodies that same attitude found in 
pubertal initiation rites of so many patriarchal cultures where 
the youth must prove himself in a situation producing castration 
anxiety. His mastery of this castrative situation makes him a 
man. The myth cycle shows great economy in condensing this 
initiative aspect with the victory of the patriarchal youth over 
the matriarchal bogey. In onestroke the hero idealizes patriarchal 
virility and defaces matriarchal magic. The myth is both partisan 
(for patriarchy) and polemical (against matriarchy). Still, the 
power of matriarchal forces is recognized. 

This myth shows how the identification with the hero har- 
nesses the ‘motive force of the childhood instinctual wish’ to 
induce a stronger and more confident patriarchal attitude in 
the youth. For it uses the universal instinctual wish to incorpor- 
ate the penis of the phallic mother to produce in the boy, 
through identification, an attitude of confidence and to pro- 
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mote the goal of virility, in regard not only to other, older men 
but also to women. 

While the Perseus legend is patriarchal in orientation, the 
Jason saga is matriarchal. The divinities portrayed are con- 
sistently goddesses, all of them derivatives of the Mother God- 
dess. No male god appears. Even the more primitive denizens 
of the matriarchal spiritual underworld find expression in the 
Harpies. These are ‘the Snatchers, winged women-demons, hur- 
trying along like the storm wind and carrying all things to 
destruction’ (24). Harrison shows them closely related in nature 
to Medusa. In the cycle mortal women are influential in affairs, 
such as the Queen of Corcyra. But they may also be savagely 
murderous, such as the women of Lemnos, Even if they are 
murderous, they are acceptable to men in principle and co- 
habitable in practice. The most clearly defined conception of 
women lies in the character of Medea. She is all-powerful and 
all-knowing. She brings life and death, fertility and childless- 
ness. She is, in fact, the human incarnation of the Mother God- 
dess. Her ultimate immortality points this up. Her positive 
relation to the principle of matriarchy shows in her attempted 
murder of Theseus, that most sturdy and successful protagonist 
of patriarchy. 

The Jason myth cycle is replete with references to matriarchal 
mores and customs. They describe a generally matriarchal 
world. Again and again the theme of human butchery by Medea 
appears, It refers to the custom of human sacrifice, thought to 
characterize the primitive stages of matriarchal culture and 
atavistic recurrences in later stages (24, 47). The ruse whereby 
Medea butchers Pelias actually portrays such a sacrificial rite 
not only in its early homicidal phase but also in its later 
development when animals (e.g., rams) substituted for humans. 
The motive Medea gives and Pelias accepts for such a procedure 
corresponds to that of the human sacrifice, namely rejuvenation. 
Early matriarchal human sacrifices were to ensure renewal of the 
Vigor of the soil with each new planting of crops. 

Another related matriarchal institution appears in the myth 
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and is of central importance. It is the role of the king in 
matriarchy. In this situation, the king ruled only as the queen's 
consort. Succession was matrilineal. The myth pointedly states 
that Jason rules in Corinth because Medea’s family legitimately 
had the throne. Jason is the king because he is Medea’s husband. 
Moreover, another quality of the matriarchal kingship comes 
to the fore. After a prescribed length of time, the king is ritually 
killed, possibly to ensure soil fertility, and the queen takes 
another man as husband.” Jason’s concern whether Medea 
poisoned his predecessor on the throne assumes grave sig- 
nificance. For now Medea becomes a danger to Jason's kingship 
and to his very life. 

At this point in the saga the hero changes his ideological col- 
oring: he has been the passive recipient of matriarchal bounty; 
now he becomes an active partisan for patriarchal reforms, ile 
seeks to divorce Medea, obtain a queen of his choosing, and 
establish a patriarchal state. From the matriarchal viewpoint, 
the hero becomes an anti-hero. The myth, as a vehicle of matri- 
archal ideals, has Jason fall from power amid shame and 
destruction. 

This part of the Jason cycle indicates the concern of the 
matriarchal elements in the ancient Greek population over 
the influence of patriarchal ideals in the land. During the period 
of incipient cultural admixture when this myth cycle arose, 
matriarchists must have worried, probably with good reason, 
that ambitious king-consorts would use the patriarchal ideology 
to seize complete power. The matriarchal population must have 
viewed such an act as politically disastrous as well as morally 
and religiously heinous. It would be an act deserving of Jason’s 
punishment. The cycle encourages the young Greek male to 
identify with Jason by gratifying through unconscious fantasy 
the universal wish to participate passively in the mother’s 
omnipotence. Such gratification is the basis of male codpera- 


22 Often this is the first young stranger to appear before the city. This aspect 
of the choice of the matriarchal king becomes significant in the Œdipus cyde. 
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tion in a matriarchal society. In this way the story strengthens 
the matriarchal orientation of males. 

The legend derives from the shared anxieties and conflicts 
of the matriarchal males, For this reason it cannot ignore the 
inherent ambivalence these males must possess toward the sys- 
tem and the women who dominate it. Rather, the myth must 
express this ambivalence and attempt to resolve the resulting 
conflict. Thus upon identifying with Jason’s rise to power 
through a matrilineal process, anxiety must inevitably arise 
over the full implications of such development, namely over 
the necessary sacrifice of the king-consort, Jason’s turn to a 
patriarchal orientation is a mythical element with which the 
boy could well identify under the impact of anxiety.** Such an 
identification through fantasy, however, violates his most im- 
portant moral value and so he must go on to fantasy a 
punishment for the hero. In so doing he not only relieves him- 
self of guilt but also identifies with the punishing agent. Thus 
through the morally masochistic gratification derived from the 
unconscious punishment fantasy of the myth, the maternally 
dominated superego of the boy becomes even more intense and 
sure. The myth safeguards the youth’s matriarchal morality 
against the seductive enticements of patriarchism, toward which 
all males are susceptible. 

The Œdipus cycle has a definite matriarchal orientation. As 
in the Jason saga, it describes a world seen through matriarchal 
eyes. Neither gods nor goddesses populate this world. But its 
matriarchal sprites and bogies are very much present and figure 
in events. These are the Sphinx, the Erinyes, and Fate. 

Harrison (24) writes of the Sphinx as a form of “Harpy 
carrying off men to destruction, an incarnate plague’. She has 
mantic qualities as well, and these relate to her destructive 
questioning of Œdipus and other youths. Her Harpy nature is 
of particular importance, however; she is not only a destroyer 


28 The victory over the Harpies by Jason and the Argonauts early in the myth 
cycle may be considered a prodromal manifestation of an antimatriarchal 
orientation, 
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of men but an eater of raw flesh. These two qualities refer to a 
primitive stage of matriarchal culture when human sacrifice 
was an institution. Harrison shows the Erinyes to be angry, 
avenging spirits of the dead. They especially haunt the mur- 
derer of the person who died. Like the other bogies, they derive 
from the matriarchate and are generally related to the Harpies 
and Medusa. Indeed, the Erinyes appear in various forms, 
some of which have qualities in common with the Harpies 
and Medusa. 

Related to these matriarchal spirits and bogies were the ‘fates’, 
each within a man, guiding his destiny. Harrison states, *. . . the 
idea seems to be that each man has a [spirit] within him, a 
thing that nourishes him, keeps him alive, a sort of fate as it 
were on which his life depends. [It is] something like [being] 
mortal, subject to, depending on fate. . . . It looks back to an 
early stage of things . . . when it was more a man’s luck than his 
fate, a sort of embryo Genius’ (24, p. 185). This concept is emi- 
nently applicable to the necessary relationship of Œdipus with 
the events of his life. 

As the spiritual world of this cycle is matriarchal in cast, so is 
the human world. The personal relations of the main characters 
actually portray well-defined matriarchal customs. The king- 
consort often died a ritual death. The city and the queen took as 
his successor the first youth to appear before the city. A specific 
form of this custom had the old king and the strange youth fight 
to the death. In the Œdipus cycle, Œdipus kills the king on 
the road, receives the city’s homage, and the queen takes 
him as husband. Even though the myth cycle gives these events 
as spontaneous, i.e., nonritualistic, their sequence and signifi- 
cance show them as an exact duplication of a matriarchal cus- 
tom of transition from one king-consort to the next. The an- 
cient Greeks were not blind to this significance in the myth. 

Another highly stereotyped matriarchal feature appears in 
Œdipus’s wandering abroad, self-blinded and helpless, depen- 


24 Mary Renault portrays this ritual combat in a brilliant and scholarly 
novel of ancient Greece (36). As she points out, the contest had only one rule: 
the king must die. 
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dent upon the charity of others. This represents the traditional 
conditions of the Galli, the serving priests of the Great Mother 
Goddess, They would cut off their own genitals in religious 
ecstasy. Henceforth they ‘wandered through the country as 
begging monks, performing their ecstatic dances and scourgings, 
and breaking into prophecy in their ecstasy. The onlookers gave 
them presents and fed them . . . . they were excluded from the 
masculine struggle for life. To be filled with the Great Mother, 
to be possessed by her, was the only form of life they desired’ 
(41). Œdipus participates in yet another matriarchal custom. At 
his death, he enters the earth. Interment was one of the many 
religious customs which separated the matriarchal from the 
patriarchal elements in the ancient Greek population. The 
followers of patriarchy did not bury their dead but cremated 
them. The two groups expressed in this difference the essential 
contradiction between their theologies. In both customs, the 
dead go to, or return to, the place of the deities. But to one 
group this is the earth; to the other, it is the sky. At Œdipus’s 
death, the matriarchal form prevails. 

With all this, it cannot be said simply that Œdipus is a 
matriarchal hero. On the contrary, until the denouement of his 
life he acts in obvious contradiction to matriarchy. He kills the 
Sphinx, a blow against the matriarchal order. Later, the Erinyes 
punish him, not for his condition at the time but for his pre- 
vious condition. But what in his previous condition deserves 
the punishment? Œdipus does not actually kill his mother. The 
avenging Erinyes thus do not hound him for that. Nor, from 
the logic of the bogies and the myth, do they punish him for 
incest and parricide. There is evidence that Œdipus’s real crime 
is that he is a patriarchal protagonist. His incestuous condition 
and his parricide only highlight the fact that he is ‘unnatural’ 
and ‘contrary to common decency’. It marks him as thoroughly 
bad. He is bad from any point of view, but especially according 
to matriarchal standards. 


Devereux, in his important paper on the sociopolitical func- 
tions of the CEdipus myth, classified CEdipus as a patriarchal 
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hero, though perhaps too globally. He shows striking parallels 
between the story of Œdipus and that of staunchly patriarchal 
Theseus (8). Sophocles hints further at Œdipus’s patriarchal 
tendency by portraying an active antagonism between CEdipus 
and Creon, Jocasta’s brother. The brother of the queen in the 
matriarchate was her strong and permanent right hand, her 
executive. As the active male embodiment of matriarchism, 
Creon would naturally be antagonistic to the patriarchal king, 
and vice versa. Besides appearing in the punishment by the 
Erinyes, CEdipus’s patriarchism also comes out in the plague 
on Thebes—another punishment of Cdipus. Sophocles de- 
scribes it as a negation of all fruitful issue both in nature and in 
man. It is the loss of fertility. It is a matriarchal punishment 
for a crime that must be against the matriarchal order and, 
ultimately, against the Mother Goddess. 

From all this we may infer that before the denouement, 
CEdipus is indeed a patriarchal protagonist and that he sets up a 
patriarchal state upon becoming the queen’s consort, albeit 
through a matriarchal custom. This is precisely the act Jason 
attempts to perform. It must have presented to matriarchists a 
clear and present danger from the king-consorts during the time 
when patriarchal ideas became prevalent in the land. 

Thus the most immediate cause of the punitive plague be- 
comes clear. Upon assuming dominance over the state, Œdipus 
of necessity abolishes the ritual sacrifice of the king. From the 
matriarchal viewpoint, the soil must then lose its fertility; a 
barren plague must fall upon the land. Œdipus’s real ‘crime’ 
against the matriarchal order and the Mother Goddess is his 
refusal to sacrifice his life for the common weal. He is personally 
guilty but the consequences of his crime are social. 

In the Œdipus cycle, there is no direct mention of Cidipus’s 
refusing to die for the good of the realm. His iniquity revolves 
about the murder of his father and his sexual relation with his 
mother. These latter crimes are manifested as the cause of his 
punishment. A question must arise: why do the crimes of incest 
and parricide appear in the place more appropriate to an offense 
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of kingly self-preservation? The answer lies in the above- 
mentioned ambivalence all males must have felt toward the 
matriarchal system, an ambivalence engendered in the social 
sphere by their inferiority and in the psychological sphere by the 
fostering of precedipal modalities of gratification. The negative 
elements of that ambivalence would crystallize around the 
sacrificial death of the king-consort and would tend to make the 
matriarchal males receptive to the patriarchal orientation. 
However, in depicting a patriarchal protagonist in a matri- 
archally oriented myth, the evil of this anti-hero must be 
highlighted. It would not serve the purposes of the myth to 
accentuate an issue and an evil with which the matriarchal 
male would find some sympathy. The issue is resolved by 
substituting for the ‘crime’ of self-preservation the universal 
crimes of incest and parricide. Thus the patriarchal antagonist 
remains inherently evil and his reasonable unwillingness to die 
becomes a nebulous issue. 

Devereux gives another explanation of the cedipal crimes in 
the myth. He suggests that the matriarchal orientation pre- 
Supposes certain legitimizing observances in the manner of 
kingly succession. These are killing the old king and marrying 
the queen. However, the patriarchal thesis in the matter is: the 
son of the king becomes king upon the death of his father. The 
myth would thus hold that a matriarchally legitimate ascension 
to the throne by a patriarchal son would necessarily entail incest 
and parricide—consequences to be averted (8). 

Whether the cedipal crimes of the myth cycle are defensive 
against facing even greater anxiety over total annihilation or, 
as Devereux asserts, a statement of the moral catastrophe of 
patriarchy, they serve a matriarchal end. The rest of the myth 
cycle also has this orientation. After acknowledging his guilt 
and mutilating himself in punishment, Œdipus gives up the 
kingship to Creon, the representative of the matriarchal order. 
Cidipus wanders in the same manner as the Galli, and with the 
same significance. He is henceforth a devotee of the Mother 
Goddess. The Erinyes hound him but, by the inner cultural 
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logic of the myth, they are justified in doing so as punitive 
representatives of the Mother Goddess. Finally, after cleansing 
punishment, CEdipus is like one of the Galli—passive to his fate 
and his death, ready to merge with the Mother Goddess. He 
does so and, in the doing, reaches the highest consummation of 
the matriarchal male. The career of CEdipus is that of the ar- 
rogant renegade who, through the process of purgation, reaches 
the heights of religious fulfilment, fusion with the deity. 
Such a myth is a cautionary tale against patriarchy, as Dever- 
eux correctly observes (8). The political and cultural conditions 
at the time of the origin of the myth made the issues embodied 
in it grave indeed. It is a forceful story. Its impact lies in its use 
of vivid instinctual gratification on the part of the hero, both in 
the hedonistic and in the masochistic modalities. The instinctual 
gratification through fantasy induces a strong identification with 
the hero. This makes the tendentious qualities of the myth all 
the more persuasive. The universal male desires for incest with 
the mother and murder of the father and also the more primitive 
cannibalistic impulses toward the mother reach fulfilment 
through this myth. The intensity of the vicarious gratification 
of these impulses elicits a comparable degree of anxiety and 
guilt. The former must be calmed through fantasies of close con- 
tact with maternal figures; the latter must be assuaged through 
fantasies of suffering. As in the Jason saga, there is not only 
identification with the rebellious hero and his woes but also 
identification with the punishing agencies. The latter serves to 
strengthen the moral sense, even on the most primitive level. 
All this occurs in the fantasy underlying the punishment of 
@Œdipus by the Erinyes. Anxiety and guilt disappear through 
the fantasy of death by fusion with the primordial mother. 
Assuming that a real danger did exist within matriarchal 
states concerning the patriarchal and thus revolutionary tend- 
encies of the king-consort and those other males who identified 
with him, this myth is addressed directly to the danger and to 
the males who would be susceptible to the influence of pa- 
triarchism. It not only shows the moral culpability of such a 
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position but also holds out a promise of true redemption 
through the Mother Goddess. 


The three myth cycles reflect the political and cultural issues 
at the time of their inception. The conflict between matriarchal 
and patriarchal factions within the Greek population affects 
the content of the cycles not only in their general tendentious 
qualities but also in the details depicted. The partisan aspects 
of the myths derive from the general functions of all myths, i.e., 
to educate the population according to certain norms of conduct 
and values. This is done through identification with the hero 
of the myth, The instinctual gratification through fantasy in- 
duces and ensures this identification and thus effects the myth’s 
persuasion for a particular ideology. 

The Perseus myth cycle is a purely patriarchal myth seeking 
to establish virility and confidence in the patriarchal boys and 
young men, even in the light of the potency of matriarchal 
magic, The Jason legend is of the matriarchal tendency and seeks 
to show the value in accepting the matriarchal system and the 
evil in trying to overthrow it, as the patriarchism current in the 
land would suggest. The Œdipus cycle also has this moral. How- 
ever, the Jason and Œdipus cycles are ‘mirror images’ of each 
other: The Jason cycle tells of a docile, matriarchal king-consort, 
who turns into a rebel against the matriarchal order and thus 
deservedly finds ignominy, The CEdipus cycle is of an arrogant 
and really patriarchal king-consort, who successfully rebels and 
Sets up a patriarchal state but is brought low. With repentence 
he becomes reconciled with the Mother Goddess. 


SUMMARY 


The investigation of the psychological determinants of three 
Greek myth cycles brings out that each had an episode in which 
a mother-figure is a source of power. The myth cycles are those 
of Œdipus, Perseus, and Jason; the maternal power figures 
are the Sphinx, Medusa, and Medea. The method of myth 
analysis used is Arlow’s. In all these myths of acquisition of 
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power the id wish is to incorporate orally the mother. Each 
myth refers to a different ontogenetic stage: 1, Œdipus-Sphinx 
(incipient individuation in the latter half of the first year), 
2, Perseus-Medusa (phallic period), 3, Jason-Medea (during 
superego formation). 

In all three myth cycles there is a common conflict deriving 
from some undesirable qualities of the maternal power-figures. 
Thus the fantasy of oral incorporation is problematic in itself, 
for the self would also possess the undesirable qualities. In the 
CEdipus cycle, it takes the form of Œdipus’s becoming inher- 
ently evil, necessitating purgation and redemption through suf- 
fering. In the Perseus cycle, the problem takes the form of the 
hero's being in danger of castration and feminization, causing 
him to give up the power substance. In the Jason saga, it takes 
the form of Jason’s guilt over abandonment of Medea and his 
punishment. In all three instances, the form and resolution of 
the problem are appropriate to the ontogenetic stage of devel- 
opment each myth represents. The fact that ontogenetic stages 
are represented in each myth cycle is demonstrated, but the 
shiftings from one stage to another transpired as responses to 
conflict generated by the content of the cycles themselves. 

Following Arlow, the myths are treated as socially educative 
mechanisms whereby the instinctual gratification inherent in the 
identification with the hero serves to promote the social values 
embodied in the hero’s career. In the setting of the conflict 
between patriarchal and matriarchal factions of ancient Greece, 
the Perseus cycle promoted the patriarchal orientation. The 
Cdipus and Jason legends, however, propounded the matriar- 
chal orientation for the male youth in general, and the king- 
consorts in particular. In these legends is found a special tend- 
ency to revolt against the matriarchate due to the influence of 
patriarchism current at the time. 
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SCHIZOPHRENIC BLOCKING AND 
THE BLANK DREAM 


BY ROBERT ST. JOHN, M.D. (BRIDGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA) 


Blocking is one of the clinical manifestations of schizophrenia 
in which a narcissistic withdrawal of the libido can be observed 
during the interview. Bleuler (z), who credits Kraepelin with 
first describing this symptom, writes that blocking ‘is of fun- 
damental significance in the symptomatology and diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. . . . All of a sudden, in the middle of a sentence 
or in passing to a new idea, the patient stops and cannot con- 
tinue any further. Often he is able to overcome the obstacle 
by repeating the attempt. Another time he succeeds in thinking 
in a new direction. Frequently, the blocking cannot be over- 
come for quite a long interval; in such cases it can spread over 
the entire psyche, the patient remaining silent and motionless 
and also more or less without thoughts.’ 

In my opinion, blocking should not be used to refer to all 
interruptions in speech or periods of silence; for example, 
speech can be consciously interrupted and thinking can go on 
during silence. I shall try to give some of the characteristics 
of the silence in which I feel the patient is blocking. Blocking 
can most easily be discerned when it occurs in the middle of 
a chain of thought. For example, a schizophrenic patient was 
telling me her dream: ‘I dreamt I was in a house and I saw—". 
As she began the dream the patient's attitude was rather blasé 
and she in no way signaled the sudden stop. It was as if someone 
had suddenly and without warning turned off a radio. At other 
times I have noticed that blocking occurs in response to some 
external movement or action on my part. As I was listening 
to a woman who had been psychotic for years, she suddenly 
stopped talking when I tossed an empty cigarette pack away. 
An acutely psychotic young man was telling me his life history. 
I crossed my legs so that the leg closer to him was crossed 
over the opposite leg. He stopped suddenly, and when I asked 
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him what had happened, he told me I had ‘blocked him out’. 
In vis-à-vis interviews with a patient, along with the stoppage 
of speech, the patient's face becomes expressionless and the 
eyes seem to drift away, assuming a glassy look. When blocking 
persists, the patient often turns the head and body away from 
the therapist. 

I shall first examine blocking as a narcissistic withdrawal in 
terms of the changes that occur in libidinal cathexes. In his 
paper, On Narcissism (4), Freud summarized his position 
concerning narcissism and schizophrenia; he postulated that in 
schizophrenia ‘the libido that has been withdrawn from the 
external world has been directed to the ego and thus gives 
tise to an attitude which may be called narcissism. But the 
megalomania itself is no new creation; on the contrary, it is, 
as we know, a magnification and plainer manifestation of a 
condition which had already existed previously. This leads 
us to look upon the narcissism which arises through the drawing 
in of object cathexes as a secondary one, superimposed upon 
a primary narcissism that is obscured by a number of influences’ 
(p. 75). Further on he writes that in schizophrenia ‘the libido 
that is liberated by frustration does not remain attached to 
objects in fantasy, but withdraws on to the ego’ (p. 86). 

Hartmann (6) points out that Freud’s paper On Narcissism 
was written before Freud developed the structural theory; con- 
sequently, ‘ego’ as he uses it in this paper is not the same as 
‘ego’ as we use it today. Moreover, Hartmann suggests that 
narcissism is a puzzling problem which needs redefinition in 
terms of today’s structural theory, and he goes on to state: ‘... 
the opposite of object cathexis is not ego cathexis but cathexis 
of one’s own person, that is, self-cathexis. ù. 

All cathexes occur within the psychic apparatus, if not within 
the ego. When we speak of a libidinal object cathexis, we imply 
that the percept of the object is invested with libido; and it 
is by way of various patterns of motor discharge that we in- 
dicate to the object that he or she has been perceived and is 
cathected. In discussing the withdrawal of the libido from an 
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object, we are describing cathectic shifts and changes that oc- 
cur and are going on within the ego itself. In schizophrenic 
blocking and states of withdrawal, I have been impressed with 
the patient's tendency to avoid confrontation. I therefore sug- 
gest that blocking implies that a patient not only stops talking 
but has lost interest in the object world. 

Greenacre (5) described the importance of visual impres- 
sions in establishing body-ego image during the early years of 
life, and Elkisch and Mahler (3) extended Greenacre’s con- 
cept by stating that distance perception (vision, in particular) 
seems to facilitate separateness from the mother's body and 
demarcation of the body image from its environs. Furthermore, 
in observing the interaction of psychotic children with their 
mothers, the authors found an overstimulation of contact and 
kinesthetic perceptions with an almost total elimination of dis- 
tance-perceptual experiences. It would then seem that narcis- 
sistic withdrawal involves a relative decathexis of those ego 
perceptual apparatuses having to do with distance perception 
and an increase in the cathexes of those systems having to do 
with contact and kinesthetic perceptions. 

Bleuler (z) quotes some remarks made by patients concern- 
ing blocking. One patient felt as if he ‘died away’; another 
complained of ‘tightness in his head as if his head were drawn 
together’; another described blocking ‘as if someone drew a 
rubber sack over him’, A peasant woman said it seemed as if 
‘something was being pressed against my face and chest, it is 
as if my mouth were being held closed . . .’. These comments 
bring to mind the hypnagogic phenomenon, described by Isa- 
kower (9). Isakower also explained this phenomenon by re- 
ferring to changes in cathectic distribution within the ego; he 
postulated a dissociation between the investment of libido in 
the body ego and the system perception-conscious. He saw in 
this phenomenon a regressive revival of ego attitudes which 
stem from the nursing situation, 

In his papers on the blank dream and the dream screen, 
Lewin extended Isakower’s concept. In 1946, Lewin defined 
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the dream screen as ‘the surface onto which a dream appears 
to be projected. It is the blank background present in dreams 
though not necessarily seen, and the ordinary manifest dream 
content takes place on it or before it’ (rz). Lewin’s findings 
add support to the proposition that cathexis of the visual per- 
ceptive system involves separation. In 1948 he said that visual 
representation in dreams is a manifestation of the wish to 
wake, and the screen itself represents the breast or wish to 
sleep (12). Not all blank dreams have a visual quality; in 
1953 Lewin described nonvisual classes of the dream screen, 
some of which are composed of ‘deeper tactile, thermal, and 
dimly protopathic qualities not easy to localize . . .’ (r3). 
Moreover, in the same paper, he described a form of dream 
screen in which some patients become part of or swallowed up 
in the oceanic feeling of oneness with the breast. This feeling 
of oneness or fusion with the breast represents a deeper regres- 
sion than one in which the screen has visual qualities on which 
a dream may or may not be projected. 

In 1954 Lewin stated: ‘I should like to use the blank dream 
which represents the nursing situation as the concrete indicator 
of such a regression (i.e., to narcissism)’ (15). He expounded 
further on this idea in 1955, when he wrote that narcissism has 
its origin in sexuality, but is a representation of an object 
relationship, and pointed out that sleep and death are equiva- 
lents of narcissism of which the blank dream is a concrete 
representation (76). If we, then, accept Lewin’s hypothesis 
in regard to the dream screen, it would appear that it is not 
the ego nor the self that is cathected in narcissism; rather it 
is the preverbal, nonvisual memory traces of the nursing situa- 
tion that are cathected. 

I suggest that in blocking there is an analogous recathexis 
of the dream screen. That such a phenomenon can occur in 
waking life has been shown by Kepecs (ro) who described a 
patient who felt a screen between himself and the outside 
world and who in analysis related this screen to his mother’s 
breast. Kepecs found that this screen served a defensive func- 
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tion as it kept him asleep during waking life, and served as 
a barrier to his perception of reality. Several years ago a bright 
and highly verbal schizophrenic young man described to me 
how, during his psychotic episodes, reality seemed two dimen- 
sional; to him, the world appeared to be seen on a motion 
picture screen. 

Lewin (rr) felt that the visual component of the screen 
represented the breast on which the infant dreams while he is 
nursing. Spitz (23) argues that the infant does not look at the 
breast but at the face of the mother while he feeds. I would 
suggest that in the schizophrenic’s narcissistic withdrawal, it is 
not the visual percept of the breast that is recathected but 
rather it is the contact, perceptual and kinesthetic experiences 
of the nursing situation. I concur with Scott (27), who suggests 
that ‘the mouth as well as the breast is represented in the 
“dream screen” ’. ‘Or put in another way’, he continues, ‘part 
of what becomes the ego as well as part of what becomes the 
object may be internalized and may appear in the narcissistic 
dream.’ These most regressed states, then, represent a reviving 
of memory traces of fusion between an ego nuclei (mouth) 
and a part object (breast). 

How can we explain the visual quality of the dream screen 
if it consists, as I suggest, of nonvisual memory traces? Helen 
Schur (20) pointed out how ‘recall of a memory trace of a 
visual perception may include information of a higher order 
of abstraction acquired subsequently to the original percep- 
tion’. In a similar manner, I suggest that the visual aspect of 
the dream screen is a later addition. That is, the pictorial aspect 
is a later accretion to the earliest memory traces from those 
areas of the body directly involved with feeding. The screen, 
then, would represent neither the breast nor the mouth, but 
the fusion between the two not totally within or totally with- 
out the individual. 

In 1953 Lewin (r4) stated that the forgetting of words im- 
plies a regression to pictorial thinking, and the forgetting of 
pictures implies a regression to memory traces associated with 
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feeding and located near the perceptive apparatus itself. In 
the schizophrenic’s narcissistic withdrawal, as represented here 
by blocking, there is a decathexis of those ego functions and 
perceptive systems involved more closely with external distance 
and perception and an increase in the cathexis of those func- 
tions involved with perceptions from the body and its insides. 
This regression is an attempt on the part of the patient to 
regain, to revive, and to reunite with the blissful oneness of 
the breast and to deny the existence of an external object, the 
acknowledgment of which would give rise to separation panic. 

Spitz in 1946 described anaclitic depression in infants, and 
his description of these infants is remarkably similar to these 
states of narcissistic withdrawal in schizophrenia. ‘Then the 
weepiness subsided, and stronger provocation became necessary 
to provoke it. A sort of frozen rigidity of expression appeared 
instead, These children would lie or sit with wide-open ex- 
pressionless eyes, frozen immobile face, and a far-away expres- 
sion as in a daze, apparently not perceiving what went on in 
the environment’ (22). Schizophrenics in such states of with- 
drawal talk often about their mother, but they talk of her not 
as a person but more as an omnipresent gratifier. 

Charlotte has been a patient at a state hospital for twenty 
years; she is tall, obese, and sits daily on the ward staring off 
into space. During the first three years of my contacts with 
her, Charlotte would answer my questions to her with one 
or two words, saying she had no thought; however, gradually 
she has become more verbal. Recently, when I interviewed 
her, she told me the following about herself, She said that 
there are two of her. There is the dead Charlotte who sits on 
the ward and who is not real, and there is the Charlotte in the 
air in Queen Mod. Charlotte, who knows that her mother has 
been dead for many years, says that Queen Mod is her mother. 
Queen Mod rules the universe and is everywhere. She can feel 
Queen Mod speak to her on her body. She cannot see Queen 
Mod, but she says that I can. She says Queen Mod knows a 
way to end all starvation. 
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Charlotte in her way, and I in mine, are both trying to put 
into words what this state of blankness, this narcissistic with- 
drawal, is like. At the level of object relations, the schizophrenic 
and the motherless infant seem to be denying the loss of the 
mother by regressing to the state of hallucinatory wish-fulfil- 
ment. Hoffer adds to our understanding of the defensive aspect 
of these states in his discussion of negative hallucination which 
he defines as an attempt to gain relief through the temporary 
abolition of a stimulus and not by the abolishment of the 
mental representation of such a stimulus as occurs in repres- 
sion (7). In a later paper he says that negative hallucination 
can be conceived of as a kind of sensory and affect deafness 
which functions by raising the threshold to stimulation. ‘In 
infant psychology [negative hallucination] has been used to 
explain the affective experience of need fulfilment in a nonreal 
manner as if the instinctual drive had reached its aim on the 
body organ in conjunction with an hallucinated, not an existent 
object’ (8). What on the surface, then, appears to be a longing 
for the mother, should be conceived of as the fulfilment of the 
longing for comfort, satiation, or bliss. Elkisch and Mahler 
(3) postulate that the psychotic child totally incorporates the 
mother; cathecting this inner image depletes the more periph- 
eral receptors of cathexis. It is this introjected image to 
which the patient clings and from which he fears separation. 
However, I propose that it is not the image of the mother 
per se that is clung to, but the fusion with the mother. By 
clinging to this memory trace or introject, the individual de- 
pletes the peripheral receptors of cathexis, thus protecting him- 
self from painful stimuli from without and within. 

Yet such patients do cathect outside objects. Rochlin (79), 
in discussing loss in childhood, says that in states of narcis- 
sistic withdrawal, cathexes are still put out but toward inani- 
mate objects which are not so apt to be lost. The infantile ego 
fixes upon a part of the object that it can have and hold. And 
objects which seem to be animated, changing, and unpredict- 
able are converted to a lifeless state over which control can 
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be exerted. In therapy then, the schizophrenic will attempt to 
deanimate the therapist. 

Elkisch and Mahler (3) write that although external stimuli 
can be easily denied or deanimated, endogenous stimuli, which 
are generated by physiological processes in the organism and 
which are very close to the instinctual drives, cannot be handled 
in this manner. These drives, ‘which have a predominantly 
aggressive momentum’, determine the psychotic child’s concept 
of the self and through his projection his concept of the object 
world. The schizophrenic not only is afraid of eating the ther- 
apist up, but through his projection is afraid of being de- 
voured by the therapist. In his regression to the fusion of 
breast and mouth, the patient identifies himself and others 
simultaneously as the hungry devouring mouth and the breast 
on which others wish to suck. 

A schizophrenic patient frequently asks, ‘If you took am- 
monia, would it kill you? I know ammonia eats your stomach 
out, doesn’t it?’, These remarks I see as a graphic condensation 
of the above. The impersonal ‘you’ indicates a confusion be- 
tween self and object, and what you eat from others in turn 
will eat you. In clinging to this lifeless breast-mouth introject, 
the patient protects himself and others from the oral sadistic 
forces which he fears will destroy not only himself but the 
world. However, in his defense of regressing to the state where 
he is fused with the breast, he annihilates himself and the 
object world, bringing about the very result he wishes to avoid 
—deanimation. Elkisch and Mahler state: ‘Indeed, the endlessly 
repetitious preoccupation with quasi-animated machines, so 
obviously identified with dehumanized, devitalized, representa- 
tions of his oral, anal, and phallic functions, the split-up ego- 
alien introjects, expressed this child’s struggle for finding a 
self-identity and some self-orientation and integration of in- 
ternal versus external reality’ (3). 

I submit that the psychotic individual’s devitalization of his 
own needs and impulses is determined partly by the mother- 
ing care he received as an infant. Ritvo and Solnit write: ‘In 
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the interaction of mother and infant, the mother serves as 
organizer and regulator of the child’s instinctual needs. How 
she influences the balance between discharge and mainte- 
nance of tension may be critical for the child’s ability to sub- 
stitute ego aims for instinctual aims’ (18). From his observa- 
tions of schizophrenics and their families, Brodey (2) says that 
parents who have not resolved their own fears of abandon- 
ment cathect the child as part of themselves; the child is re- 
sponded to as an as-if child, that is, he is only a person when 
he validates the mother’s perception. The child must conform 
to expectation to prevent severe decompensation in the parent. 
Nonconforming behavior is punished by a real threat of aban- 
donment or annihilation, as the mother, herself threatened 
with separation, clutches to her own image by narcissistically 
withdrawing. I would suggest that in a sense the psychotic 
child becomes the mother’s transitional object. 

In 1951 Winnicott (24) set forth the characteristics of a 
transitional object, summarized as follows: it is an object over 
which an individual assumes complete rights; it may be af- 
fectionately loved and cuddled or mutilated; it is unchange- 
able unless it is changed by the individual who ‘owns’ it; it 
must survive instinctual loving and hating; it must have some 
vitality of its own; it is found neither within nor without the 
individual; it is gradually decathected but not mourned, rather, 
it is delegated to limbo. In 1967 Yahalom said of a psychotic 
child he analyzed: ‘the transitional stage becomes anchored in 
a concrete undifferentiated object . .. that serves as an image 
but not a symbol. . . . The disturbed child is continuously 
driven to search for a concrete image, a false sense of security 
which ineffectively stands for the ultimate safety he lacks (the 
absolute safety of a good mothering element as typified by the 
breast image)’ (25). In 1966 Mahler and Furer wrote: ‘The 
psychotic child does not cling to an adequately perceived whole 
person. .. . Instead . . . , the child clings to a greatly reduced, 
“burned-out” often deanimated pattern-symbol, a representa- 
tion of the part object. It is not the mother he clings to but a 
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psychotically hypercathected, yet at the same time devitalized 
and deanimated concrete symbol which he substitutes for her— 
a psychotic transitional object to which he constantly resorts in 
an endlessly stereotyped fashion. This stereotyped gesture or ob- 
ject does not, as transitional objects do, facilitate object con- 
stancy. It serves instead as a psychotic fetish drawing all or 
almost all available libido and aggression upon itself, as if the 
psychotic child’s life and death depended on it’ (z7). 

If, then, as Ritvo and Solnit (18) state, the mother serves 
as organizer of the child’s psyche, it appears that the mother 
of the psychotic child relates to him and thereby organizes 
him as if he were an inanimate transitional object. The child 
is used by the mother to gratify her needs, while the child’s 
own needs are for the most part denied by her. Blocking or 
narcissistic withdrawal in schizophrenia could then be con- 
ceived of as a stereotyped act which stands for this mother- 
child relationship; by deanimating himself, the schizophrenic, 
in a sense, plays the part of the transitional object he was for 
his mother. In other words, blocking is a form of acting out 
in the transference of the early mother-child relationship. The 
schizophrenic identifies himself with the nebulous oceanic blank 
of the most primitive breast-mouth fusion and allows his mother 
to dream on him while he in turn dreams upon her, thereby 
maintaining a delusional state of satiated unity. 


SUMMARY 


From clinical observations and from discussion of some of the 
literature I have suggested that blocking in the schizophrenic 
patient represents a narcissistic withdrawal, a Tegression to a 
state in which the preverbal nonvisual memory traces of the 
nursing experience are cathected. That is, schizophrenic block- 
ing may be a manifestation of rapid regression to a blank 
dream state. This narcissistic withdrawal is fostered by a mother 
who has related to her child as if he were an inanimate transi- 
tional object. 
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MENTAL RETARDATION AND 
EMOTIONAL ACRESCENTISM 
(DEPRIVATION) 


BY LISBETH J. SACHS, M.D. (BROOKLYN, N.Y.) 


When Dudley Potts was admitted to a state institution for 
the mentally retarded at age eleven his record stated: ‘Mental 
Status: Imbecile; I.Q. 43. Highest grade: 1st. Expression dull, 
mouth breather. Incorrect answers to even simple questions. 
Father and Mother Mental Defectives.’ Ten years later there 
is an entry in the chart: ‘This is a dull, slow boy . . . he requires 
supervision. He does not enter into games, associates little with 
the other boys.’ Twelve years after admission another entry 
reads: ‘Moderately bright. . . . His work has to be closely 
supervised. He attempts to fabricate to make up for his lack of 
knowledge as well as his physical deficiency. . . . Inclined to be 
expansive. . . . Claims that he had been in the Institution 6 
years and reached 5th grade outside.’ Thirteen years after 
admission, there is an entry in the chart: ‘Said he was sent here 
for playing truant from school’, and fourteen years after ad- 
mission: ‘States that he is 15 years of age (actually 25 years), 
cannot give his date of birth. Oriented for place but not for 
time.’ Another entry twenty-seven years after admission reads: 
‘Dudley was placed on outside work. Talked of how happy he 
was to go out. . .. Employer complained about slowness and 
that he had to be with him constantly and tell him what to do 
(routine work). He also stated that Dudley resents to be told 
what to do.’ It states that ‘the employer was disappointed in 
patient, wanted to let him go same month (but the social worker 
apparently was able to talk him into keeping Dudley a little 
longer). He says he has done something and when he checks 
On it, it is not done. He may give one cow four times as much 


1I wish to express my thanks to Dr. Jacob Schneider for permission to use 
the patient’s chart. 
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fodder as the cow should have and another will get none. 
Leaves some of them (cows) unfastened. Slow and sloppy, ten 
times as much time as should be taken. However, occasionally 
he can do job well and quickly. Employer feels Dudley is lazy. 
Most of the day he is half asleep.’ The farmer returned the 
patient to the institution within a few months. But Dudley 
complained that he could never please the farmer who, he 
said, ‘was constantly criticizing him and calling him names. He 
feels he would like to work for someone who is kinder to him,’ 
A few months later Dudley was again sent to work outside the 
institution. The chart reads that he was ‘very unsatisfactory, 
more lazy than incapable’ at this second job. He was promptly 
returned to the institution. The authorities decided against 
sending him out to work after these two unsuccessful attempts. 
Though he did so poorly working for these two farmers, there 
are several notations in the chart, before and after the outside 
placements, that he was a good, dependable, steady worker in 
the horse barn that was run by the institution as part of the 
agricultural program and that he handled his team of horses 
well. On several occasions about this time he is described in the 
chart as ‘quiet, does not mix well, seclusive, no interest 
or hobbies’. Thirty-seven years after admission to the institution 
(patient was forty-eight years of age then), a notation states: 
‘Age and long period of institutionalization speak against out- 
side adjustment’. The decision was made not even to send him 
out on day work. But five years later—Dudley was fifty-three 
years old by now—we find: ‘Last I.Q. 47. New chance at day 
work is proposed,’ Apparently after that the patient received 
permission to go out on day work. 

Besides these entries, a report by the Social Service Depart- 
ment titled ‘Pre-Placement Summary’ states: ‘I.Q. 40. Religion 
unknown, committed through the poor laws. His parents were 
poor, slovenly people who maintained low standards of living, 
were unable to supervise patient. The ancestry as a whole is 
of poor people with low social standing. Alcoholism and prom- 
iscuity present in family history. Patient walked and talked 
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at 3 years of age.’ It is not clear from whom this information 
was obtained, and we can only guess that it was written shortly 
before he was placed with the two farmers; that is, when he 
had been approximately twenty-seven years in the institution 
and was thirty-eight years old. 

The statement ‘religion unknown’ and the lack of any inter- 
view with a relative in the whole chart suggests that Dudley 
was right in his insistence that all his papers were lost on his 
initial trip to the institution and that his religion was therefore 
changed from Catholic to Protestant. He also has a distinct 
memory of going to a party where spoiled food was served, 
from which members of his family died, before he entered the 
institution. He remembers and speaks about it often—how he 
went to the funeral parlor wearing a black tie and how he 
‘cried and cried’, A letter in the chart from a woman states 
that Dudley’s mother died a year before he entered the in- 
stitution, and there is a statement nine years after his admission 
that Dudley’s grandfather ‘did all the corresponding’. A letter 
from a funeral director states that he knew the family well, 
that he buried them all, and would like to give Dudley a 
dignified burial on his demise without charge. The letter sounds 
affectionate. He also states that he does not know the father's 
religion, but that Dudley’s mother and her family were all 
Protestants. Apparently the letter was written in response to a 
question by the institution as to Dudley’s religion. The letter 
was probably directed to the family’s funeral director because 
there was no next of kin. We do not know when the father died 
or left; from the undertaker’s letter it appears that the father 
was gone by the time he (the undertaker) got to know or to 
bury the mother and her kin. 


When I saw Dudley first—he was then fifty-four years old— 
he was a middle-aged, short, slightly built man with a protrud- 
ing abdomen, walking hunched over with a pigeon-toed gait, 
slightly bow-legged. His hair was very sparse and grayish. His 
skin appeared ruddy. His eyes were deep set, close to each 
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other and slitlike, slightly slanted upward on the outsides, 
especially the left eye. His nose, his mouth, and the shape of his 
head were not remarkable. His clothes were ill-fitting and 
sloppy. 

We met Dudley by chance. We had bought a country cottage 
near a state school for mental defectives. Men to work in the 
garden were hard to find. We had heard that this state in- 
stitution sent some of its patients out on ‘day work’. Patients 
were assigned to persons applying for day workers. Each week 
we made a new application and a different man was assigned 
to us. They differed in age and looks, but somehow they all 
had the same disposition: slow, uncommunicative, grumpy 
when approached. 

Dudley was no exception. As a matter of fact, he was harder 
for me to handle than the others. He showed more dislike for 
me than the other patients, and they all showed some dislike. 
When I spoke to him, he did not react at all, not even turning 
his head or his eyes to me. He did not speak except for an 
occasional grunt that was unintelligible. My husband was only 
slightly more successful with him, perhaps because he spoke 
louder, more clearly, and more slowly, or because Dudley 
had more resentment toward the mother-figure who had 
abandoned him. The only time Dudley came to life was when 
food was served to him. His face lit up and he grabbed what- 
ever was to be had. He ate everything, but sweets came first 
and were devoured fastest. Before starting the dessert, he would 
ask: “Do I get seconds?’. And then came the second portion and 
the request for a third. There were sweet midmorning snacks 
and midafternoon snacks besides the tegular meals, But it 
was not enough. Very little work was accomplished, and only 
on my husband’s request, never on mine, This was unsatis- 
factory. I asked the social worker in charge of day workers 
to send me a different patient who might work out better, but 
was told that in the middle of the season no other patients were 
available. The better workers all had steady jobs; that is, they 
worked for the same family every week. 
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So not by choice, but by circumstance, Dudley became our 
steady day worker. When he became aware that he was our 
‘regular’ (he had by now spent nine or ten silent, grumpy, 
hungry days with us), he walked over to me and asked if it was 
true that from now on he would come to our place every week. 
He then said, ‘Goody, goody’. He seemed pleased. From this 
time on he began to talk to me. He told me that he wanted me 
and nobody else to supervise his work, that I was a ‘good lady’. 
He became quite talkative when I sat or stood by him while 
he weeded or swept the driveway. He talked of how meanly 
some of the cottage matrons had treated him throughout the 
years, how he hated the institution, how bad the food was, 
how noisy and argumentative the patients were at night, and 
how he suffered. He verbalized much anger against Governor 
Rockefeller because, Dudley supposed, he had given up the farm 
of the institution, so that Dudley lost his two horses. ‘I am 
mad at him for that’, he would state. ‘He is no good.’ He would 
repeat over and over again that he had no mother, no father, 
no brother or sister. Nobody ever visited him, nobody ever sent 
him a card, nobody cared. While he poured out all his woes, 
he did better work. The minute I left his side, though, he 
stopped working. Gradually Dudley became less grumpy and 
morose, and he would smile at times. He would tell me that our 
garden was ‘very pretty’ and so was the house. In the afternoon 
he would complain that soon ‘the good day was over’ and that 
he hated to return to the institution. He asked to stay over a 
little longer, ‘a little, little longer’, he would beg. He said 
repeatedly that he would like to live with us forever and was 
bitterly disappointed every time we told him that this could 
not be. He spoke in short sentences, often using the wrong 
word, for example calling a window box with flowers ‘the frying 
pan for flowers’ and a garbage pail ‘a barron’ (probably derived 
from barrel). 

One day—it was in the second year of our association with 
him—he came running and skipping over to me. ‘I knew it’, 
he said, out of breath, ‘I knew it. I knew I would find my room.’ 
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He then pointed to a small room that was situated behind 
the garage and not in use. He seemed happy as I had never 
seen him before. He begged to be allowed to sleep there over- 
night. We just could not refuse his pleading. We approached 
the social service at the institution and received permission 
to keep him every week for two days, including one night. 
When Dudley was informed of this, he clapped his hands, 
went into an Irish jig, and repeated over and over again, ‘I 
knew it, I knew I would get lucky’. He said that he really had 
a home now, that he had found a ‘mommy and daddy’. From 
then on, Dudley was smiling, talkative, and pleasant, especially 
in my company, while he more or less ignored my husband. 
He still was quite demanding of me, never of my husband. He 
still wanted a great deal of food, as well as entertainment and 
many gifts. There was an amusement place nearby that he 
adored. Every time he slept over with us he begged to be taken 
there; when we took him, he looked at a mechanical rocking 
horse and said: ‘It would be so good to sit on that horse’. He 
could not tear himself away. Finally, though, he decided against 
a ride because he thought he was too heavy for the horse. 
He loved to watch how, when you threw a coin into a slot, two 
dolls behind a glass window, dressed as ballroom dancers, 
would dance for five minutes. He called the dancers ‘Mommy 
and Daddy’. He asked for candies, popcorn, marshmallows, 
pepsicles while at the amusement place. He loved to look at 
such things as shining pins and rhinestones. He asked us to buy 
them for him and he attached them to his cap and shirt. He 
looked longingly at balloons, but decided against them be- 
cause he could not take them back to the institution. He be- 
lieved the other patients would puncture them immediately. 
The only time he showed anger now was when we had 
guests and paid less attention to him. He showed it in his 
facial expression and said: ‘You were too busy again; you did 
not give me my soda and cake on time’. Or he would say, ‘I 
don’t like all these people that come. They ruin my lawn, 
they ruin my flowers,’ ‘Send them home’, he demanded. The 
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only thing he liked about guests was the fact that I introduced 
him as ‘Mr. Potts’. He beamed and never forgot to thank me 
for calling him ‘Mister’ each time I did so. He then confided 
that it was the first time in his life he had been called ‘Mister’, 
‘It makes me feel so good’, he would say smilingly. The first 
time I introduced him he corrected me, saying, ‘It’s Potts, 
Dudley’, evidently because on roll call in the institution they 
use the last name first. 

It was in the beginning of the third year of our association 
with him that, when we were alone with him, he became 
extremely courteous to me. He would address me as ‘Madam! 
or ‘my good lady’ and would pull out the chair for me, offer 
me bread, butter, toothpicks, ketchup, mustard, or paper 
napkins when we were out with him in a diner. He remembered 
that I had once said that I liked a certain type of straw for 
sipping cold drinks, and wherever we went he collected them 
for me. He handed them to me after leaving the diner, usually 
with a ceremonious little speech: ‘I know you like them. I 
tried to get as many as I could. I could not take too many; 
that would not be nice. I hope you will use them.’ He observed 
that my husband usually helped me out of my coat. Once 
Dudley rushed to be first, took the coat, and hung it up. He 
beamed. Later, he whispered guiltily, ‘I hope he is not angry 
at me for the coat’. Next day he mused, ‘I was lucky, I was 
faster than he; I took your coat’, He told my neighbor that he 
thought I was beautiful, that my clothes were beautiful. The 
neighbor finished the report by saying, ‘In short, he is in love 
with you’, 

Dudley now brought me many gifts—old dishes that he 
probably picked out of somebody's garbage can and all kinds 
of useless things that people had given him when he worked 
for them as a day worker. His gifts were always accompanied by 
a little speech in which he wished me to enjoy them and use 
them in good health. ‘And make sure to use it and not just leave 
it in the cupboard’, he would admonish me. Sometimes Dudley 
would say that he felt bad because he could not find a gift 
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for ‘Daddy’. And he would giggle and apologize for having 
talked of him as ‘Daddy’. At no time would he address us as 
Mom or Dad, though he often referred to us that way, mainly 
when talking to one about the other. Once when my husband 
drove away he said, ‘Don’t worry, Daddy won’t be gone for 
long and I'll protect you. Just let any robber come in and I'll 
give him a kick in the shins. He would not get up any more.’ 
Often he assured me that he would protect me against any evil 
force. He bragged about how strong he was and flexed his 
biceps for me or lifted big boulders to convince me of his 
strength and protecting powers. When my husband did not 
come home exactly at the time Dudley expected him, he would 
muse, ‘I hope he had no accident. The roads are so dangerous; 
they drive like maniacs.’ Once he said, ‘Kennedy was a good 
man. He got killed. I hope Daddy is not going to be killed. 
New York is full of bad people.’ I saw him walk back and forth 
in front of the house one day, wringing his hands agitatedly. 
‘He is not back yet’, he would say over and over again. He 
reported a dream: the lake rose, entered his room while he 
was asleep, and he drowned. 

This was Dudley in the third year of our association. He 
seemed to be so full of spirit and so well that I thought he 
would be able to learn such simple tasks as differentiating left 
from right, or the days of the week. When I suggested them, 
he looked at me in amazement and dismay for showing so little 
understanding and said: ‘Here I am having such a good time 
the first time in my life and you want me to learn’. The pleasure 
principle had not yet given way. I realized that I had made a 
mistake in trying to push him into something he was not 
ready for; I never tried it again. 

Food played a less prominent role now. He told me again 
and again that I made the most delicious sandwiches, but he 
now never ate more than three for lunch. Once, to our great 
amazement, he responded to my giving him a large portion 
of ice cream by saying, ‘It’s so nice that you always buy my 
favorite vanilla ice cream, but you really don’t have to give me 
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that much’. This was a remarkable change from earlier days. 

It was also in the third year of our association with Dudley 
that an American Indian came to our house, offering garden 
chairs made on her reservation. She spoke to Dudley. Probably 
in an effort to sell, she described the primitive conditions on 
her reservation, the need for better housing and schools. Dud- 
ley listened to her and then described his hardships to her, 
saying, ‘I can’t even sleep at night. The other men talk and 
cough and walk around. They make noise and they steal every- 
thing from me.’ In spite of this sad tale, he appeared quite 
cheerful. He explained to me that he told the Indian woman 
his sad story so she would not be so sad about her own life, 
The Indian woman left, expressing feelings of pity for him. 
Dudley took the chairs we had purchased from her, clowned 
about, putting them on his head to show off his strength, then 
finally placed them under a big tree. He called this area his 
‘Indian Terrace’. Later, as his vocabulary grew, he renamed 
it ‘Indian Territory’. 

At the beginning of the fourth year of our association, I told 
Dudley that unfortunately the amusement place had gone out 
of business during the winter. He consoled me, saying, ‘Don't 
be unhappy, Madam, I don’t miss it. No more of that kid stuff. 
Iam aman.’ He indicated that he would rather go to the stores 
to shop for clothes than to the amusement place. The clothes 
that he became interested in now and which he bought had to 
look exactly like those of my husband in color and style. ‘Yes, 
Sir, someday I'll look just as dandy as you’, he declared. He 
would ask me if his clothes now were ‘just as fancy’ as my 
husband’s and if I really liked them. Once he asked me, “Who 
has better clothes, he or me?’. He bought a ring and a pocket 
watch and chain just like my husband’s from money he had 
earned from day work. ‘My ring is an initial ring, but it looks 
almost like a marriage band.’ He went to a great deal of 
trouble to persuade the blacksmith in the institution to cut 
him a little gold-colored square metal piece that he attached 
to his watch chain (his Phi Beta Kappa key). He now liked 
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to eat fish, my husband's preferred food, which he had detested 
all his life. He would often sing or whistle or joke or go into an 
Irish jig when something pleased him. He was quite talkative 
now. He told our friends and neighbors how happy he was now 
that he had found a ‘mommy’ and a ‘daddy’, He told us 
how kind and good his cottage matron was and how he had to 
protect her from those ‘rough, fighting fellows’ in his cottage, 
how often he laid down the law and broke up fights between 
them when they would not listen to the cottage matron. ‘She’s 
a good woman, and I don’t know why they give her such a 
hard time.’ Then he would add, referring to their degree of 
mental deficiency, “They are just low-grades, that is all’. There 
was disdain in his voice. He now produced happier memories 
of bygone days. ‘I loved my two horses, I shined them up, I 
took them to the parade of the firemen, I was proud of them.’ 
Dudley would blame Rockefeller quite gently now. ‘That 
Rocky, he took my horses away.’ There was no venom in this 
statement any more. 

It was in the fifth year of our association with him that he 
turned from the family setting to the outside world. We had not 
seen him for four winter months when we called for him at the 
institution, though we had kept in touch with him through cards 
and gifts. My husband asked him how he had been during the 
winter and he answered, “Very well indeed, Sir, and very 
proud’. To my husband's question about what he was proud of, 
he responded, ‘It’s just a feeling inside, a mighty good feeling, 
though’. Then he went on to tell us how many friends he had 
made in the institution lately. He named men who work in 
the blacksmith shop, in the carpenter shop, attendants on duty 
in his cottage, and other institution personnel. He told us that 
one of the men had promised to take him ‘out’ for a few days 
to visit his wife and children, ‘not for work, just as friends, 
would you believe it?’, he said happily. Then he added, ‘Of 
course, I will help his wife with the dishes’. When the in- 
stitution did not give him permission to visit, he was quite 
unhappy, but he took it in his stride. ‘Would you believe it’, 
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he said, ‘they would not let me visit because they are afraid 
I would run away. ... I guess that’s the way they run the 
institution and I can do nothing about that. It would have 
been so good to go on a vacation, the first time in my life’ 
Later that day he asked me if I was afraid he would run away. 
I answered that this thought never entered my mind. He 
beamed. “That makes me very happy’, he said. 

‘I like people’, he would often say, and, ‘I like to talk to 
people’. He would talk a great deal about his two friends, 
Pete and Joe, who lived in the same cottage with him. "They 
are good friends; we trust each other. We are high-grades, not 
low-grades like the others. We go out on day work; they don’t. 
We make money. That makes them jealous. They steal from 
us.’ He would ask us to buy frankfurters, soft drinks, and pop- 
corn so that he could have picnics on the institution grounds 
with his two friends on Sundays. 

More and more often he would talk about our friends and 
ask about them. He showed no further anger on their arrival; 
instead, he was pleased to see them and proud when they made 
small talk with him or brought him little gifts. Once, holding 
such a gift to his chest, he said radiantly, ‘It makes me so 
happy’. Our friend pointed out that he had not yet opened the 
gift box and had not seen or approved the gift. Dudley replied 
with dignity, ‘I don’t have to see it. I know when you give me 
a gift that you like me, and that makes me happy.’ Often, 
after receiving a gift from some of our friends, he would whisper 
to me, ‘See, three gifts, three people who like me’. He would 
say, ‘I told the attendant in my cottage that you are like Mommy 
and Daddy to me, and your friends are my friends too. I am 
polite, I have good manners, that’s why they like me, and Iam 
full of jokes.’ When our friends told him that he kept the garden 
neat and clean, he would beam: ‘Yes, I know, Dudley is a good 
man’. He asked permission to pick flowers, and then gave them 
to our neighbors and friends. Some he took home for the 
cottage matron and the woman cook in the cottage; others he 
picked for the dining room table in his own cottage. “To make 
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it look pretty’, he said. He asked us repeatedly to bring him 
stamps, for he wanted to start a stamp collection. 

While a year earlier he had loved to talk to the seven-year- 
old son of our friends, he now treated him quite condescend- 
ingly. Instead, he tried to associate with a fifteen-year-old neigh- 
bor's son and this boy's friends. Now Dudley stopped going 
in for the sedate clothes of my husband, but bought instead 
‘sharp’ clothes, a red shirt, red socks, a white shirt with ‘real 
gold stripes’, and loudly flowered ties, outdoing even the 
neighbor's son. He would buy hair pomade and men’s cologne. 
He would complain that the barber in the institution cut his 
hair too short. ‘Longer hair is more stylish, and I like a wave in 
my hair.’ He prided himself on taking a shower as often as he 
was permitted. For quite a while he had been careful of his 
personal hygiene. Instead of toys, he now was interested in 
transistor radios, cameras, record players, field glasses, slide 
viewers. Dudley made a very specific request. ‘I know you 
will give me a Christmas gift. Could it be a camera? But 
make sure it has flashbulbs and color film. Buy it only if it is 
not too expensive for you. I feel bad that you spend so much 
money on me.’ He acquired field glasses to watch the birds 
and the boats on the river. He bought himself a record player 
and many records from his day work earnings, ‘The jazzy kind’, 
he would explain, ‘are best’. He surprised us by knowing the 
names of Caruso and Galli-Curci. The fifteen-year-old neigh- 
bor’s son walked around with his radio in his pocket, the radio 
blaring away. Dudley did the same. It was hard for us to make 
him realize that this was annoying to us. ‘Johnny does it, why 
can’t I do it?’, he would complain. 

He now surprised us with much new knowledge that he had 
acquired. On a drive with us, he read aloud a sign, ‘Bowling’. 
‘Let’s go there’, he said. When we questioned him, he ex- 
plained that for quite a while he had been spending his Sundays 
sitting under a tree, trying to learn to read. He read the 
alphabet in block letters with one or two mistakes, then be- 
came embarrassed and said that learning to read (to sound 
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out words) was too hard, that he would rather work with his 
hands. He showed us proudly that he knew his right hand from 
his left, but he refused to tell us how and from whom he had 
learned it. He spoke of the door of his room being ajar ‘about 
one or two inches’. He said that when he cut the grass he never 
started from ‘the center’ and he left ‘a few feet’ on the outside 
to be cut by hand. He also spoke of the ‘base’ of a cement 
fence. He surprised us by suddenly being able to read time 
correctly. Before this, he always had faked reading time. He 
suddenly knew the days of the week and understood that 
holidays can fall on different days of the week, something that 
I had tried in vain to explain to him a few years earlier. He 
showed off with big words: ‘I know what a tornado is. Like a 
hurricane, nothing but a big wind. But a volcano, that is dif- 
ferent; that is a high mountain that spits hot mud. Sometimes 
people who are close by get killed by it.’ He now used such 
words as ‘impossible’, ‘important’. He spoke of being ‘trans- 
ferred’ from one cottage to another and showed pride when 
praised about his vocabulary. Once I asked him to untangle the 
water hose. Later I asked him if it had been a difficult job and 
he said, ‘Not at all, Madam’, with a straight face, ‘I cut the 
hose up like spaghetti’. He giggled happily, hoping he had 
fooled me. 

After work he would join us in the garden. He would sit down 
in a comfortable chair, his feet stretched out, puffing on a big 
cigar and blowing rings into the air. He would make con- 
versation. ‘Well, Sir’, he would say to my husband, ‘did you 
hear that they moved the Statue of Liberty out of the Island 
in the ocean? He would shake his head in mock concern. 
‘Things nowadays aren’t the way they used to be. People 
aren’t the way they used to be. . . .. When we laughed he was 
delighted. ‘I fooled you, didn’t I?’, he would giggle. ‘I am 
a box of crackerjacks, ain’t I? He would then spin another 
yarn. ‘You know where I went last week? I took a jetliner to 
Paris. A beautiful city.’ Or, ‘The other day a friend of mine 
picked me up for a ride to Texas. We had a great time there.’ 
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Then he asked earnestly how long it takes to fly to Paris or to 
Texas, or if one can get there by car or boat as well. He added 
sadly, ‘I know I'll never get to all those places’, He gave us a 
riddle: ‘What do a she-monkey and a he-monkey do when they 
are alone?—monkey business’, Or, ‘Do you know an animal 
that is as big as your foot but is stronger than a man? It's a 
chipmunk. It can crack a nut with its teeth, but a man cannot.’ 
He asked us to take him to an airport. He admired the small 
private planes on the ground, looked into the cockpit, and said, 
‘Just like a big car or a bus’. 

He had always watched television and listened to the radio 
without learning much from it, but now he eagerly gathered 
a great deal of information from these media. He would tell 
us news he had heard in the morning over the radio, especially 
news pertaining to New York, where we live. He became very 
much interested in this city, wanted a description of the streets, 
and was delighted to see Rockefeller Center on television. He 
imagined that we live in a skyscraper in a penthouse with gold 
and silver rugs and curtains and that we overlook the whole city, 
‘watching all the parades on Fifth Avenue’. He asked many 
times to be taken to our city dwelling, though he regretted that 
we had to live in a city with so much crime. ‘Killings, 
killings every day, it’s too bad’, he would say sadly, ‘too many 
hoodlums, too many hobos’. We remarked on his vocabulary 
and asked him what a hoodlum was. ‘A wild guy, a bad one’, 
he replied. Once he said, ‘If I were Rocky [Governor of New 
York], I would let people get free [release from the institu- 
tion], let them do what they want, but if I would catch anybody 
doing something wrong, oh, boy, would I get him’, Once we 
took him to the movies. Two adolescent girls were sitting 
next to him. He was delighted when they talked to him, and he 
spoke proudly and excitedly about this on the way home. He 
said talking to the girls was ‘more important’ than watching 
the film. 

He appeared interested in a pretty young waitress in the 
diner to which we often took him. He started to order his food 
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from her himself, while previously we had to do the ordering. 
When we joshed him about the young waitress, he blushed and 
grinned, saying, ‘She's too young for me, and anyway, I don't 
want to go too far with her—just polite, that’s all, otherwise 
it might be trouble’. On a later occasion, when the same pretty 
young waitress spoke to him, he blushed and whispered to us, 
‘I wish she would go to a dance with me’. My husband pointed 
out that the waitress wore a marriage ring. ‘O.K.’, he said, 
‘I wouldn’t mess around with a married woman. I don’t want to 
take anybody's wife away.’ Nevertheless, the idea of taking the 
waitress to a dance came up later. He told us that he danced with 
the ‘girl students’ (apparently social work students), ‘coeds’ 
as he called them, in the institution. Some of them were married. 
‘They danced with me, why shouldn’t she?’, he asked. Then he 
went on to tell us that he had heard of a man who had fifty 
wives. ‘That would be very, very nice.’ He smiled broadly. 

Dudley no longer has the slow, dragging, hunched-forward 
gait of the patients in his cottage. He walks fast, erect, with a 
spring in his step. When somebody complimented him on his 
work in our garden, he now said in a matter-of-fact tone, 
know I do good work, thank you’. He mingled more and more 
with the employes of the institution and was proud that they 
treated him as their equal and not as mentally retarded. 

He now did not demand my constant presence and super- 
vision while doing routine chores, such as sweeping the drive- 
way or picking leaves. On a cold and windy day he told me that 
this was no weather for ladies and that I should go into the 
house. Food became less and less important to him. One day 
Dudley announced that he was going on a diet because ‘it's not 
good to have a belly’, and in fact within a few months he lost 
a considerable amount of weight, no longer appearing obese. 
(My husband had been successful in reducing his own weight 
by dieting.) One day he said that we were spending too much 
money on his midmorning and midafternoon snacks, so that 
he now brought his own cake for these times. He bought it 
with money he had earned in his day work. It was about this 
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time that he told us that he felt bad about the fact that we al- 
ways paid for his meals at the diner and he would much 
rather pay for all three of us. ‘I would like you to be my 
guests’, he insisted. 

When his best friend in the cottage suddenly died, Dudley 
became quite depressed and stayed that way for several weeks. 
He said that his ‘friend is all the time on his conscience’. He 
described the funeral, how he cried, how the dead friend’s sister 
sobbed and leaned her head against his shoulder during the 
funeral services. He then said that next week there would be a 
party in the institution and that he would ask his dead friend’s 
sister to dance with him, saying, ‘That will make her feel 
better’. Later on he told us that he had decided to act ‘like 
a brother’ to this girl, so that she would be less unhappy 
over her loss. Once he used the word ‘guilty’. He explained 
it to us on being questioned. ‘That means you are bad. You 
never get away with things. I saw a movie of the FBI. They 
always catch the bad guy, and that is good.’ 

Once during the fall of the fifth year of our association with 
Dudley, we had to leave town for a few weeks and decided to 
close up the country place. Dudley was distraught. His first 
reaction was, ‘I kind of felt that would happen. I felt it in the 
air.’ Then he turned away and said as if to himself, ‘But I 
didn’t do no wrong, I sure didn’t’, He was quite unhappy that 
afternoon and asked again and again if he had to remove his 
belongings from the room he occupied when he stayed with 
us, and if he had to ‘quit’, The next day and after much effort 
on my part to explain to him that our leaving town was in 
no way related to his performance, he quieted down. ‘Now I'll 
have more time to work on my church. It will be done for sure 
before Christmas. It will be beautiful.’ He had built a church 
a year earlier and another one two years earlier. The first one 
that we saw was a primitive little box built of old discarded 
wood. The second one was larger and better built. It had 
openings representing windows and a door. There was an 
altar. It was painted in white with green dots. He asked us to 
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buy him angels and a giant-sized Rudolf the Red Nosed 
Reindeer in styrofoam for the church decoration. The third 
church, which he built in the fifth year of our association, was 
quite different. It was built much more intricately. The church 
was surrounded by a fancy fence and gaily painted in red. 
There were steps with banisters leading to the door, and real 
glass windows with curtains. Inside there were an altar and 
pews. He tried to persuade a radio repairman to help him put 
a loud speaker in the church so that he could play Christmas 
carols on his record player in the house which could be heard 
when the church was placed outside on the front lawn of his 
cottage in the institution during the holidays. He also wanted 
to place electric wiring inside the church so that it would light 
up. He begged us to buy him ‘real people, married people 
with children’ for the new church. ‘A church is no good if there 
aren’t real people in it.’ He also asked us to buy ‘a manger 
and all the animals as well as a bell—something like the liberty 
bell with the crack, you know’. He called his work on the church 
his ‘biggest hobby’ and said that it was his ‘brain work’. He 
showed considerable pride in his accomplishment. ‘Pretty good 
for a man who is supposed to have half a brain.’ 

He developed other interests. He would look again and again 
at children’s books with pictures explaining missiles and space 
ships, and another one on prehistoric animals. Another chil- 
dren’s book that he found in my bookcase dealt with birds and 
showed different species in colored pictures. This, too, fasci- 
nated him. He now became an expert on birds. He watched 
them with his field glasses and recognized them by pictures as 
well as by their singing. He outdid us in this. He also developed 
a love for the outdoors. In the beginning of our association he 
had often stated that he hated to look at ‘the same old trees and 
the same old grass’, but now he gradually developed a distinct 
pleasure in nature. He admired a rainbow. ‘It’s so beautiful’, 
he said pensively. ‘But there is no pot of gold at the end of it. 
At least not for me.’ Or, ‘Look how beautiful the lake looks 
today, It’s just like a shiny mirror. He would admire the 
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beauty of a flower. ‘It’s lovely. A lady should wear it in her 
hair.’ The bright colors of the changing leaves interested him. 
Once in the fall of the fifth year of our association he took a 
red leaf, a gold-colored leaf, and a green one, put them in the 
palm of his hands, and said to me, ‘Look what I have, aren't 
they beautiful like a rainbow?’. He would make many jokes 
about the falling leaves such as, ‘I just spoke to the guy upstairs 
and he said he would glue the leaves to the trees again so I would 
not have so much work’, or, ‘I have a secret panel with buttons. 
I just press the right one and up go all the leaves from the 
ground to the trees where they belong. That would be good, 
wouldn’t it?” He added that he was going to sell leaves, a penny 
a piece to anybody who was dumb enough to buy them, ‘though 
my horses would have loved to lie in them’, he mused. While 
working in the garden he now gave me little lectures, imitating 
us, I suppose, during earlier times. ‘Never leave the root of 
a plant in the sun or it will die’, or, ‘You think a stone is dead 
and cannot grow. I heard on T.V. it can grow, only it takes a 
long, long time.’ Looking at a pebble, he would muse, “This 
little pebble, some day it will be a big rock’. 

One day he came running over to us exclaiming breathlessly, 
‘Hurrah, I found a secret safe, built into the wall in my room. 
Now I have a safe all for myself, a secret safe. I am so lucky.’ 
My husband looked up from his book. ‘Stop it, Dudley, secret 
safes are not built into our house.’ But he insisted. ‘Oh yes, 
it’s there, Sir, behind the mirror above the wash basin; it’s 
there all right? He was obviously referring to the medicine 
cabinet. In this he showed a desire for secrecy that we often 
encounter in early adolescence. 

Once during the fifth year of our acquaintance, when we 
discussed the American Indian woman who had sold us the 
garden chairs, he said, ‘I don’t know why she had to be so poor, 
just because she is an Indian’, Then he added pensively, ‘I 
like apples and bananas’. We asked him what he meant by this 
remark, and he explained, ‘I like all people of all colors’. He 
stated that he prayed every day that the war in Viet Nam 
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would end and ‘our boys’ would come back home. Two years 
earlier, when questioned about a conflict in Asia, he had an- 
swered, ‘Not that I know of. Perhaps the war in Korea is still 
on, who knows?” 

It was a bit later that he made, for the first time, a statement 
that implied that he thought of leaving us. He said, ‘In case I 
go on parole (i.e. living away from the institution in an 
employer's home), with another family, you will have to look 
for another day worker. I just want to warn you, never get a 
man from X cottage. They are too wild, too much trouble.” 
While previously the thought of separating from us had made 
him quite distressed and panicky, he now was apparently ad- 
justing himself to such a new situation, even looking forward 
to it with pleasure. 

On the last day of the fifth year of our association, Dudley 
mused, ‘I’ll be lonely without you for the winter. But the Lord 
is with me all the time.’ Later on he said slowly and with con- 
cern, ‘I'll be all right. I have my days away from the institution 
[when he goes on day work] and I have my work at the black- 
smith’s and the carpenter's [in the institution] and I have my 
hobbies and I have my friends [referring to one patient, and 
especially to the many employes of the institution who be- 
friended him now]. But with the other patients it’s different. 
Most of them just sleep all day, or they sit and look at each 
other. And the next thing you know, they start a fight, they 
argue and holler all day long. For them it would be much bet- 
ter if we still had the farm to work on. That would do them 
a lot of good.” 

In earlier times Dudley had been concerned only with the 
farm in relation to himself, what it had given him and what he 
had lost when it was closed. He was now able to concern him- 
self with the needs of others, a phenomenon that we see in the 
adolescent's idealistic endeavor to improve the world. 

Dudley had changed a great deal since he first started to work 
for us five years earlier. He himself was aware of the change. 
‘When I look in the mirror, I look like sombody else, not like 
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myself any more.’ On being questioned, he first tried to lend 
more weight to his statement by saying that many people in 
the institution had said so too. My husband insisted that this is 
unrelated to his own view of himself (though this is probably 
not quite so). He finally admitted, while embarrassedly looking 
down to his shoes, ‘It’s all because I found a home here, Sir’. 


DISCUSSION ` 


There have appeared a large number of publications on the 
subject of mental retardation. Powerful parents’ groups have 
been formed. New interest in this condition was created when 
the late President John F. Kennedy established a special com- 
mission to study the problems and funds from different sources 
were made available to support numerous research teams. 
The vast majority of articles on this subject, however, deal solely 
or mainly with the intellectual aspect of this condition. Stevens 
and Heber (r7) state, ‘The limited nature of the literature 
concerned with this relationship [intellectual defect and per- 
sonality] attests to a traditional tendency to regard all behavior 
of the mentally retarded as attributable to intellectual defect. 
Theoretical formulations of personality have given minimal 
consideration to the mentally retarded while personality re- 
searchers have usually restricted their investigation to subjects 
of normal intelligence,’ 

Yet it has long been known—even among lay persons—that 
there is a relation between intellectual development and that 
of the personality. In Little Dorrit (4) Charles Dickens de- 
scribes a twenty-cight-year-old retarded woman named Maggy. 
Though she thinks like a ten-year-old, she develops into a 
happy, self-supporting person ‘as trustworthy as the Bank of 
England’ through the tender, loving care of a girl named Dor- 
rit, who acts as her ‘little mother’, 

In the psychoanalytic literature we find a case published by 
Chidester and Menninger (2). The eleven-year-old boy had in 
effect been deserted by his parents and handed over to his 
grandparents. 
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His psychosexual development was almost completely arrested 
in the anal stage, so that there was carly a strong inhibition 
of his emotional and.consequently his intellectual development 
and hence an incomplete and distorted sense of reality. . . - In 
this case learning or intellectual development seems to be de- 
pendent upon emotional development. The learning inhibi- 
tion was but one manifestation of his total personality disturb- 
ance, which in turn seems to have resulted from early psychic 
traumata which partially arrested his psychosexual develop- 
ment and resulted in an incomplete and distorted sense of re- 
ality, In particular, his inhibitions seemed always to rest upon 
his belief that he was unloved. When during treatment he was 
given love of a form and kind that he could accept, he was 
helped to accept reality, bit by bit, and surrendering his de- 
fense mechanisms, began to learn. 


The 1.Q. of this boy rose in four years of treatment from sixty- 
two to ninety. 

Spitz (16), in presenting the disease he calls hospitalism, 
sees retardation as a sequel of emotional starvation. Bowlby 
(1), Goldfarb (5), Piquer y Jover (rz), and others came to 
the same conclusion. In my own observations (13) of emotion- 
ally deprived children between three and sixteen years of age 
in a large city hospital, low I.Q.’s were concomitant with emo- 
tional deprivation. The 1.Q.’s ranged from seventy to ninety 
and learning disabilities were the rule. Gerald Pearson (9) has 
interpreted mental retardation from a psychoanalytic point of 
view. He regards retardation as a defect in ego functioning 
which results in malfunction of the superego. Weisskopf (18) 
cites lack of rewards by parents and the child’s desire to punish 
the parents as causes of intellectual malfunctioning. Hirsch 
(6) states, ‘The major difference between the retarded child 
and his normal peers rests in the retarded child’s ego limita- 
tion’. Davis (3) expresses the following view: 


Experiences disturbing the attachment of young mammals to 
their mothers, and of the mothers to the newborn, tend to de- 
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lay and distort development in many respects. Does mental 
retardation in early childhood result from similar disorders in 
social behavior? Observations made in a series of ‘undifferen- 
tiated’ cases suggest that it does when the security system pro- 
vided by the family has failed to protect the infant from stress, 


O'Connor and Tizzard (8) state, ‘Foulds suggests that the 
parent-child relationship determines how both mental defectives 
and normal children will respond in frustrating situations. . . . 
Apparently, even in the case of defectives, performance is in- 
fluenced by emotional stability.’ All these authors are quoted 
here because they do not regard mental retardation as purely 
an intellectual matter, but rather they see personality factors 
involved in it. 

One way of interpreting Dudley's progress after he came to 
work for us at the age of fifty-four is to consider it a late pro- 
gression through some of the phases of the child’s psychosexual 
development. It may be objected that such development is im- 
possible fifty years after the time when it normally occurs, and, 
moreover, that this development normally occurs in close 
association with maturation of erotogenic zones. Many writers, 
however, have represented the young adolescent as recapitu- 
lating his precedipal history by showing a succession of oral, 
anal, and other traits. Perhaps this is what happened to Dudley 
late in life. Then we may suppose that as a small child he man- 
aged to achieve oral, anal, phallic, and œdipal levels, though 
probably he did not achieve them very solidly or very well. Are 
we then to suppose that he regressed and had to begin all over 
again? Or that he failed, as seems more likely, to recapitulate 
them properly in adolescence? Or did he never before go 
through these stages? I do not know. I can only offer the rather 
striking evidence that suggests that he did indeed go through 
such a development at fifty-five, whether or not he had already 
done so earlier in his life. 

When Dudley first started to work for us, he was sullen and 
angry, and he hated everybody and everything. Anal qualities 
were apparent in him. His oral behavior at that time (for ex- 
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ample, his grabbing vast quantities of food, especially sweets) 
could be viewed as a regression taking place at the time of 
finding a mother substitute. He wanted to be filled up with 
sweets, with the good stuff, after having given up the bad, his 
anger at the deserting mother. There may, of course, have been 
oral features all along, though in the farmer's long, detailed 
complaints about Dudley, nothing points to oral fixation, but 
everything to marked anal negativism and anaclitic depression. 
His frequent complaints about the cottage matrons and his 
initial hostility toward me really represent his anal anger at 
his mother’s abandonment of him. (Death of a parent is in a 
child's mind often equated with hostile abandonment.) Also, 
emotional abandonment by his mother may have taken place 
long before her death. As he found in me a mother substitute, 
and was delighted to do so after so many barren years, he was 
able to give up the anal anger rapidly. In the beginning, I 
represented the precedipal mother to him. He was relating 
only to me, quite clinging and possessive, with many oral de- 
mands, as children do when they are starved for affection. My 
husband was ignored completely at this time. Then, gradually, 
my husband became more important. The triangular oedipal 
situation became clearly established. I became Dudley's œdipal 
love object as expressed by such things as his admiration of my 
looks and clothes and his gifts to me. The overestimation of 
the love object showed clearly. His fantasies about my husband 
having an accident are classical cedipal desires expressed con- 
sciously in the form of fears. His guilty feeling after taking 
my coat off my shoulders points to neurotic guilt in the ccdipal 
conflict. The dream of drowning also might be related to his 
cedipal guilt, The next period, that of identification with the 
father-figure in habits, clothes, and attitudes, introducing the 
resolution of the cedipal conflict, was especially marked. It 
was followed by the period of turning to the outside world and 
making friends with people outside the family, at first with 
a seven-year-old and then with our friends. Especially impor- 
tant was the appearance of the desire to acquire knowledge, 
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to learn, to have hobbies, which is observed in the latency 
child. At the very end of our five-year association he made 
friends with an adolescent and the men working in the in- 
stitution. Then there came the statement that he planned to 
leave us, not in anger, but with eagerness. (He advised us 
about getting a good substitute.) He is an adolescent ready to 
leave home. He tells me to go into the house; he no longer 
needs my supervision for routine work in the garden. His desire 
to have a secret safe and to pay for his and our meals points to 
a tearing away from the parents to the adolescent phase. The 
desire to improve the lot of his fellow patients, his interest in 
racial equality, and his concern for the ending of the Vict 
Nam war all show Dudley’s maturing. His interest in the girls, 
especially the waitress, his frequent blushing when talking to 
and about her, certainly suggest adolescent behavior. 

A few words on his superego development are in order. In 
the beginning of our association, his behavior was very similar 
to the way he had acted when boarded out with the farmer. 
The chart tells us that Dudley assured the farmer that all the 
cows were tied up when all of a sudden they all came out, 
running about, breaking down fences, and upsetting the neigh- 
bors’ property, In the first year of our association, whenever I 
asked him if he had done a routine task such as sweeping 
the garage, he would say, ‘Yes, Madam’, even though he had 
not even touched the broom. When confronted with this, he 
would not seem ruffled at all. ‘I forgot’, he would say airily, 
shrugging his shoulders. There was no guilt or shame on being 
caught in a lie. Gradually this changed greatly. When caught in 
such a lie later, he would apologize and assure me over and over 
again that he would never do it again. In the third and fourth 
year of our association, he did not lie to us at all but frankly ad- 
mitted the truth. When he entertained us by spinning a yarn, he 
would always assure us that he had just ‘made up the story 
for fun’ and that it was not true, 

In the last two or three years we considered him absolutely 
trustworthy and honest. The matrons in his cottage feel as 
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we do about him, ‘He is a rare one you can trust’, said one of 
them to me. The steady growth of self-esteem (as part of his 
growing ego strength) is seen clearly. It shows when he praises 
himself for doing good work, when he tells us that he feels 
‘proud’, when he offers to take us out to eat and gives us advice 
on planting, or choosing another day worker. Gradually the 
pleasure principle gives way to the reality principle. 

There is a statement in the chart that the father and mother 
of the patient were mentally defective. But since no interview 
is quoted and there are no other historical data whatsoever, 
we cannot give too much credence to this statement, especially 
since the patient insists that all papers were lost on his way 
to the institution. This scepticism is borne out by the fact that 
the institution wrote to the undertaker who had buried the 
patient's mother asking what her religion had been; so if we 
do not give full credence to the statement that father and 
mother were defective, we have to consider the possibility that 
the patient acquired his condition not genetically, but either 
in utero or after birth. How much emotional neglect (with 
or without the parents being defective) in rearing the child 
was involved in producing this condition in the patient is 
impossible to determine without a history. But the way the 
patient changed when transplanted into a better emotional 
climate makes me believe that emotional neglect must have 
played a significant role in bringing about his condition, which 
could be due to general emotional neglect by his mother, by 
both parents, or by the absence of a father-figure. All these 
possibilities could produce fixation on the anal level. 

This case has been reported for several reasons. In the first 
place, it demonstrates how a fifty-four-yearold man may be 
seen to progress from the anal level (with even some oral 
features present) into the cedipal stage and then out of it into 
latency, even reaching adolescence in his fifty-ninth year. 
Obviously, to judge from this case, the maturing of a person 
can take place even late in life. This should encourage us not 
to give up the older patient as hopeless and incurable. Of 
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interest is that this œdipal conflict at age fifty-five does not 
appear different from that in a young child (z2). 

Another reason for reporting this case is that the maturing 
of this patient took place without the help of formal psycho- 
therapy. I must make it clear again that this patient was not 
taken in by us to be the subject of an interesting psychological 
study or experiment but with the sole idea of having a worker. 
With the shortage of psychotherapists and the abundance of 
precedipal patients—their number constantly increasing, es- 
pecially in big city slums—the hope for formal treatment of 
all these cases is vanishing. Also, these patients often do not 
willingly go into therapy and when forced to do so (by courts 
and in residential treatment centers), they often do not benefit 
from it, motivation being absent. If we could encourage the 
creation of situations similar to the one described here, thou- 
sands of shiftless, unproductive, and even delinquent cases 
of prewedipal behavior disorders could be helped into useful, 
productive, and happier lives. 

The most important reason for presentation of this case is 
that the patient improved intellectually as he progressed emo- 
tionally, This showed in his vastly improved vocabulary as well 
as in the learning of many new concepts. The question arises 
whether this patient’s I.Q. (on three occasions tested as being 
in the forties) was his native 1.Q. or was depressed by his emo- 
tional state and lack of experiences. It would be interesting to 
know if his I.Q. actually has risen during the last five years, 
but, unfortunately, he has not been recently tested. 

Once we are aware that at least some cases of mental retarda- 
tion are entirely or partly due to lack of psychosexual matura- 
tion, we do not have to be so totally pessimistic about the out- 
come of this condition, We may take a less dim view than 
Sarason, Pearson, Shaw, and others. Sarason (z4) states, ‘It 
is generally assumed that the mentally defective individual is 
unable to benefit from a psychotherapeutic relationship. The 
paucity of studies in this area is witness to this assumption.’ 
Shaw (z5) believes that ‘treatment of the mentally retarded 
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child is primarily in education and thus the concern of the 
education profession’, Pearson (zo) states, ‘Once the mental 
deficiency is established, treatment is not likely to bring about 
a reversal’. 

In my publication on Emotional Acrescentism (13), I wrote: 


It would be most desirable to have these children live in a cot- 
tage arrangement where they could form long-lasting relation- 
ships with benevolent parent figures, such as cottage mothers 
and fathers, social workers, and teachers. I believe that these 
children could benefit from ‘relation therapy’ rather than in- 
tense psychotherapy. In other words, they should be exposed 
to an emotional climate that favors emotional growth. In these 
centers they might be taught simple tasks, and, when older, 
while continuing to live there, might be sent out to work in the 
community so that they could learn in this way to support 
themselves. This growing independence would raise their self- 
esteem, prevent their becoming community problems or public 
charges in a state hospital or state school, and lessen their 
antisocial acts. 


When that was written, I derived my proposal chiefly from 
theoretical dynamic considerations. Dudley Potts clearly shows 
it can work in practice. 

This case makes me feel that perhaps less money should be 
spent by the government on educating the uneducable person 
(7), and more on developing his personality first to a higher 
emotional level so that he will have the desire to learn. In- 
stead of expensive Headstart Programs and reading clinics 
with purely educational orientation, these patients should be 
subjected to a family setting where an emotional maturing 
is possible and probable (z3). 

Ideally, of course, these maturing processes should take place 
in the patient's own family. This is only possible if a father 
or father-figure is present in the family. In many cases fathers 
desert the family. There, perhaps, is where we should start 
to work on this problem. Instead of building impersonal pro- 
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jects in slums, settling families in surburbs in individual homes 
with some surrounding land would keep at least some of these 
families together, with a better chance for the children’s emo- 
tional development. I am convinced that it is easier for a 
father to walk out of an apartment he does not own than out 
of his own home and garden in which he has invested many 
hours of pleasurable work. 

The precedipal personality does not spend psychic energy 
on learning as does the older child. The motivation is absent. 
There is no desire to please. There may also be an anal desire 
not to please, The cedipal personality is more inclined to 
please and therefore to undergo the learning process; but the 
eedipal conflict absorbs much psychic energy that is therefore 
unavailable for study, It is only the latency child, with his 
instinctual drives well repressed, who really and fully wishes 
to learn. And only the person who really wants to learn will 
benefit from even the best educational program. This is prob- 
ably the reason why all over the world the majority of schools 
find it most profitable to start teaching children the three R’s 
not before age six, when the healthy child has entered latency. 
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ON HUMAN SYMBIOSIS AND THE VICISSITUDES OF INDIVIDUATION: VOLUME 
I, INFANTILE PsycHosis. By Margaret S. Mahler, M.D., In Col- 
laboration with Manuel Furer, M.D. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1968. 271 pp. 


This volume holds much more than the title promises. It is not only 
an investigation of infantile psychosis but also of normal human 
development, illuminated through pathological deviations. The 
concepts, derived from the study of childhood psychosis, help us to 
understand severe neurotic and borderline conditions in adults 
and schizophrenic regression in the adolescent and adult. 

The book is the outcome of observations made over a period of 
more than thirty years. As it combines material previously published 
with new findings, it is occasionally repetitious. But it allows the 
reader to watch the process of sharpening concepts through the 
accumulation of experience and increasingly subtle differentiating 
observations. A lively presence of ongoing thought provides a criti- 
cal survey of the literature, especially of ego psychology. 

In considering the etiology of infantile psychosis, Dr. Mahler re- 
gards the old controversy of constitutional versus experiential causa- 
tion a moot issue. She believes the essential etiologic factor to be a 
predispositional deficiency which does not allow the infant to 
utilize his mother for homeostasis, In less vulnerable infants, chronic 
or recurring traumatization through organismic distress may make 
it impossible to experience the mother as the source for relief of 
discomfort. Mahler's studies do not bear out theories that implicate 
a ‘schizophrenogenic’ mother. She has found variations in types of 
parents and home climate, ranging from the ‘average expectable’ to 
the frigidaire’ atmosphere (Kanner) and the psychotically violent. 
It is the type of interaction rather than the pathology of the mother 
that interferes with the essence of mothering. The infant’s consti- 
tutional deficiency leads to the vicious circle of a pathogenic 
mother-child relationship. When psychosis has become manifest, 
the mother, of whatever type, has to give up her normal mothering 
function. Often the mother of an autistic child shows a withdrawal 
similar to that of the child, with varying degrees of bewilderment 

_ and hostility. The psychotic child’s mother is often adept in ex- 
Plaining his enigmatic behavior. This understanding, however, is 
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not matched by appropriate responses. Since real separation from 
the mother is conspicuously absent in the awareness of the psychotic 
child, Mahler concludes from her studies that actual object loss is 
not an etiologic factor. 

Originally Mahler made a sharp distinction between two types of 
childhood psychosis: infantile autism (Kanner 1944) and the sym- 
biotic syndrome (Mahler 1952). She has modified this distinction in 
terms of the predominance of one or the other and has introduced 
the concept of a secondary autism as a defense mechanism. Both 
types of childhood psychosis can be understood as psychopathologi- 
cal distortions of normal phases of ego development and its func- 
tions within the early mother-child relationship. In the predom- 
inantly autistic child, the mother does not exist ‘as a living beacon 
of orientation’. There is no anticipatory posture at nursing, no 
reaching-out gestures, and no specific smiling responses. At a later 
stage the adult is used by these children as an executive extension, 
like a switch or a lever of a machine. Characteristic of the autistic 
child’s behavior is an obsessive desire for the preservation of same- 
ness and a stereotyped preoccupation with a few inanimate objects, 
as described by Kanner. Mahler complements the description with 
understanding of the underlying dynamics. She regards these atti- 
tudes as maintenance mechanisms in a child who, devoid of emo- 
tional ties, is unable to cope with the ever-changing external stimuli 
and inner excitations. The child therefore can exist only within 
an utterly restricted world of his own. The frequently observed 
auto-aggressive activities seem to constitute a pathological attempt 
to feel alive. The symbiotic syndrome, on the other hand, represents 
fixation at, or regression to, a more differentiated stage of personal- 
ity development. In the awareness of these children, one finds 
extreme reactions to the small failures that normally occur with 
the beginning of locomotion. They often have been oversensitive 
as babies, but the disturbance is not manifest before the individua- 
tion phase challenges the maturational demand of independence. 
At that time, the threat of separation from the mother leads to 
panic; the symbiotic syndrome appears as primarily a response to 
separation panic. 

By the ag@ of four, both autistic and symbiotic patterns seem to 
be present in the majority of cases. After symbiotic manifestations, 
a secondary autistic picture may develop. Mahler arrived at this 
concept of autistic withdrawal as a ‘restitutive mechanism’ in order- 
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to ward off the threat of panic. The symbiotic position carries with 
it the potential for an organismic panic additional to the threat of 
separation, namely the fear of re-engulfment as a dread of dissolu- 
tion of the self. Withdrawal from and deanimation of the human 
partner then serve as secondary defenses. 

The author's method of investigation of infantile psychosis has 
been a therapeutic action approach—a most fruitful method, abol- 
ishing the artificial distinction between ‘objective’ observation 
versus therapeutic involvement. This is clearly demonstrated by 
impressive vignettes of children in therapy—which always includes 
the mother, often in the tripartite approach of mother-child- 
therapist working together simultaneously. The first requirement 
for treatment of the autistic child is contact with a human love 
object. He must be lured into a tangential (not ‘head on’) contact 
with a person—through music, rhythmic activities, or with the 
help of inanimate objects, avoiding direct bodily contact but offer- 
ing a nonintrusive attentive presence, as a soothing atmosphere. 
Simultaneously, a supportive treatment of the mother is impera- 
tive. The later stages of the long-term therapy, painfully slow but 
often astonishingly rewarding, are described step by step. In both 
types of infantile psychosis it is essential to involve the child in a 
‘corrective symbiotic experience’. 

Thus the reader ends this book of investigation into the most 
severe psychological disturbances with a sense of hope and with 
fascination. It contains a wealth of insight about the development 
from the original dual unity of mother-child into a human being. 


LUCIE JESSNER (WASHINGTON) 


HOOFDSTUKKEN UIT DE HEDENDAAGSE PSYCHOANALYSE (Chapters of 
Present-Day Psychoanalysis), Edited by P. J. van der Leeuw, 
E. C. M. Frijling-Schreuder, and P, C. Kuiper. Arnhem: van 
Loghum Slaterus, N. V., 1967. 311 PP- 


These essays were written in honor of the seventieth birthday of 
Dr. Jeanne Lampl-de Groot on October 16, 1965. 


Heinz Hartmann: Notes on Psychoanalysis and Science—The Con- 
cept of Structure. 


In a discussion of Dr, Samuel A, Guttman’s 
1 : paper at the twenty- 
fourth International Psychoanalytical Congress in Amsterdam 
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(1955), Heinz Hartmann describes the importance of concept 
formation. He differentiates historical study in analysis from its 
use as formulation of laws as in natural science, He gives Freud's 
speculative idea of the life and death instinct as an example that 
hypotheses should not be presented as clinical findings. In Gutt- 
man’s paper Freud's tripartite structure of personality—ego, id, 
superego—is part of what he considers structure. Hartmann 
widened the concept by including aspects of ego such as autom- 
atisms. The question mentioned by Dr. Guttman as to whether 
to divide the world into a set of structural systems, ‘scientific knowl- 
edge and artistic vision’, should not, Hartmann felt, be decided on 
the basis of psychoanalytic thinking. Hartmann concludes by de- 
scribing the difference between psychoanalysis of total personality 
and the ‘holistic’ approach, 


Willi Hoffer: Remarks on the Defense System. 

Hoffer describes the origin of the concept of defense and its 
historical development in Freud's paper, starting as a single effort of 
repression and ending in the whole complex of defense mechanisms. 
The concept of defense in modern psychoanalysis is often applied as 
a direct derivation of Freud's observations in 1894. Hoffer describes 
the defense process serving the safety of the organism, a protective 
barrier directed inward as our sense organs function outward. The 
question about the defense mechanism, what is innate, developed, 
or acquired, is unanswerable. Glover and Hartmann both deny a 
possible reduction of a ‘mechanism’ to more simple elements. A 
premature defense due to a premature superego development can 
be the precursor of intensive self-criticism, consequently turning 
narcissism into masochism (Jacobson). Hoffer finishes his essay 
with remarks about defense organization being not identical with 
ego-pathology. 


P. J. van der Leeuw: Concerning the Formation of Freud’s Theory. 

The historical development of Freud’s own ideas and conceptions 
are compared with conceptions of other sciences. Metapsychology 
and structure are used by Freud for a very special way of thinking, 
the nucleus of which van der Leeuw calls multidimensional think- 
ing. This multidimensional quality reflects another aspect of 
Freud's theory formation, the idea of space and depth, in contrast 
to the idea of quantity. Van der Leeuw describes the origin and de- 
velopment of the conception of Freud’s metapsychology, comparing 
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Freud with Galileo and Hughlings Jackson. Biology has mainly a 
functional meaning, but via the substitution of forces by instinctual 
drives the organic-biological factor enters the psychoanalytic struc- 
ture. As in thermodynamics the conception of force is amplified by 
labor and energy. It is interesting how the idea of labor relates 
Freud to Marx. Van der Leeuw furthermore describes the relation- 
ship of Freud’s way of thinking to that of Darwin and Lamarck. 
The importance of this excellent article lies in the comparison of 


psychoanalytic theory with changed conceptions in other sciences. 


H. G. van der Waals: On Narcissism. 

The theory of narcissism is and was a source of confusion. Man 
wants during his lifetime an image of positive self-esteem. Joffe and 
Sandler describe narcissism from a biological point of view. In 
contrast to Ferenczi and Piaget, Freud's hypothesis of the origin of 
the belief in omnipotence is to be found in self-love. The ego 
development creates the possibility of loving one’s self; primary 
narcissism becomes secondary narcissism. Van der Waals describes 
dearly how the child is capable not only of being himself but of 
having a self. Freud's next step is the formation of the ego ideal, 
which forms the nucleus around which narcissism grows and de- 
yelops. In the beginning there is no internal or external world; for 
the child everything is one reality; he is the world. 

; Abraham's hypothesis that the regression of object love to narcis- 
sistic cathexis is a basic schizophrenic quality is not justified by 
Psychotherapeutic experience with schizophrenics. The schizo- 
phrenic Patient only replaces later objects by very early ones. The 
break with reality is only partial. The degree of traumatic experi- 
ence by the transition of omnipotence into dependency on the out- 
side world reflects the behavior of the mother in this respect. The 
healthy outcome of the developing child occurs if ‘the ego-ideal 
furnishes the growing form of the searching ego a suitable matrix’. 
The ego-ideals representing different life spans have to model 
themselves on future life situations such as the aging process, the 
pop of the menopause, etc. This evenly written article has a 
certain kind of sober wisdom, a global view, and great depth. 


R. le Coultre: Splitting of the Ego as the Central Phenomenon of 
Neurosis. 


The splitting of the ego is a part of every neurosis as was shown 
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by Freud in a case of fetishism and another case of death denial. 
Le Coultre asks the question whether the denial of reality is a con- 
dition sine qua non for this splitting process, He discusses a case 
which concerns the hidden idea of grandeur. Sometimes during the 
child’s development ego-identifications which are not realizable are 
transformed into a pathological fantastic ego formation: a hidden 
delusion of grandeur with the function to compensate for a bad 
part of the ego. The ego is split. Le Coultre gives a beautiful exam- 
ple: ‘There are the patients who sit in the analyst's chair and 
analyze with him “this neurotic patient” ’. The same phenomenon 
of ego-split is the so-called œdipal attachment to the mother in an 
older man living with his mother. Le Coultre does not make a 
sharp distinction between id and ego, especially concerning conflicts 
during development. The real conflict exists between a mature but 
weak ego and a primitive infantile ego. Freud describes the same 
conflict in the neurosis between a traumatized ego part and a part 
of the ego that is reality adapted. 


Anna Freud: About Losing and Being Lost. 

Anna Freud describes the analytic meaning of losing and mislay- 
ing objects in Freud’s writings. After discussing the well-known 
meaning of anal products, she proceeds to describe the understand- 
ing of losing and retaining in the first year of life and interactions 
between infants and mothers. Adolescents withdrawing from the 
object world or losing a love object go through the same experience. 
The libido-economic aspects of the interpretation of losing help 
us to understand the dynamics of why people hold on to their 
possessions and why losing things is the exception. She reminds us 
of the symptom of prepsychotic fear of impoverishment and the 
psychotic delusion of the destruction of the world, both the result 
of cathexis withdrawal. She draws attention to a reaction to losing: 
identification with the lost object. This results in castration distress, 
mourning, or guilt, but in addition the loser projects feelings into 
the object. Finally identification with this object occurs. Children 
cling to their possessions as a defense against aggression. They sel- 
dom get lost if the clinging to the parent is re-enforced by the 
parent's love for the child. But if the parents subtract their love, 
then the child feels lost and gets lost, Losing a loved person through 
death leads to mourning, It means a withdrawal from the external 
world as well as an attempt to reunite with the dead. In dreams the 
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dead person is presented as wanting the reunion with the living. 
This leads to the ambivalent feelings of joy and guilt. The same 
loyalty conflict as in the dream can appear in fairy tales, myths, and 
folklore. The lost souls are ‘lost’ as symbols of object loss and poor 
because the survivor withdraws their love cathexes. ‘Let them rest 
in peace’ only occurs if the survivor has completed the mourning 
process, 


P. C. Kuiper: Transference and Countertransference from the 
Metapsychological Points of View. A Contribution to the Theory 
of Technique. 

The evaluation of transference and countertransference oscillates 
between opposite opinions, In a broad definition of transference the 
genetic viewpoint is expressed that every attitude contains trans- 
ference elements. Another characteristic is stressed in the adaptive 
point of view. Kuiper stresses the fact that the different metapsy- 
chological viewpoints should not be used in an isolated way but 
more coherently. In cases where apparently no transference neurosis 
develops, this in itself is a symptom of the transference neurosis. 
Kuiper discusses the countertransference by taking the example of 
‘spoiling the patient’ and the inherent danger of this frequent 
mistake. The same applies if the neutral objective behavior of the 
analyst is replaced by a certain cool, artificially detached attitude. 
Another important point in a good therapeutic alliance is the con- 
viction that the analyst does not necessarily have to know every- 
thing that is good or bad for the patient. The importance of this 
paper lies in the description of the interrelationship between the 
genetic, economic, dynamic, and structural viewpoints expressed in 
transference and countertransference phenomena, The illuminating 
examples of this difficult subject are a rarity in theoretical papers. 


W. K. van Dijk: Diagnostics, Clinical Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis. 

The term diagnosis has two meanings: 1, classification or cate- 
gorization according to a taxonomic system of mental illness; 2- 
analysis of the pathology of the patient as an individual. The author 
points out how the reliability of psychiatric diagnosis diminishes 
the more specific subdivisions are used. The problems increase if the 
classification is related to prognosis and therapy. For the time being 
a system based independently upon clinical picture and etiology 
is the most desirable. The psychoanalytic concepts of ego synthesis, 
ego strength, ego weakness, and ego defenses are important for the 
application of a certain therapeutic model, 
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E. C. M. Frijling-Schreuder: The Psychiatrist and Death. 

In the anal-sadistic phase there is no expression of real death 
wishes, In the cedipal phase the questions about death come to the 
fore together with the ideas of birth. Reality testing introduces the 
difference between life and death. Death wishes in themselves may 
create nocturnal anxiety. They cause more serious repercussions if 
the parents threaten one another or if their aggression turns toward 
the child. Denial of death is part of our culture. This is specific for 
the child’s reaction toward death. The author describes clearly the 
characteristics of mourning; hostility and reproach in the child- 
parent relationship. Disintegration after death can only be resolved 
if the mourning process is openly accepted. The question at what 
age a child is able to go through a real process of mourning is not 
yet solved. One source of guilt feelings after death of a love object 
is the idea, ‘I am still alive’. How is the mourning process with the 
child? Frijling-Schreuder describes different phases of this process 
at different ages. The examples are fascinating and instructive. A 
kind of paralysis of the thinking process develops if death is kept a 
secret, just as is the case with secrets about important events in the 
life of the child such as divorce and adoption, etc. In the case of 
the dying patient, himself, the mourning process of the environ- 
ment can be a burden for the patient. The returning presence of 
the physician is a response to the dependency needs of the dying 
patient. 

Th. Hart de Ruyter: Some Remarks on Psychogenic Disturbances 
of Learning. 

From the Department of Child Psychiatry at Groningen a hun- 
dred nonselected cases of learning difficulties were examined in 
order to ascertain the magnitude of the part played by emotional 
factors. This research program was mainly directed toward four 
groups, but I will mention only the first two. In the first group 
learning difficulties with psychotic children are discussed. In the 
second group, the neurotic learning disturbances, the author finds a 
common denominator to be the inhibition of instinctual develop- 
ment, be it libidinal, aggressive, or both. The seed of inhibition 
may have been planted early; the bad fruit may develop in puberty 
or adolescence. He describes the neurotic learning disturbances as 
a result of inhibited aggression. The latter interferes first with the 
mastery of reality at an early age, At the latency period the thought 
processes are inhibited resulting in learning difficulties especially 
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with mathematics, To think it through is an aggressive act. It is 
here that inhibition of aggression leads to damage of the learning 
process. The author finishes this excellent article with some remarks 
about the therapeutic principles at different ages. 


N. Treurniet: On the Psychoanalytic Theory of Psychosis. 

In his introductory remarks Treurniet describes how clinical ex- 
perience and theoretical concepts are not contrasting elements. He 
compares the similarity and differences of the development of the 
psychotic and the neurotic personality, The object relations in the 
preschizophrenic have a narcissistic quality, a reunification with the 
almighty mother (Katan). The author describes the well-known 
cathexis of the homosexual object, the loss of object, and the 
attempt to reconstruct reality via a delusion, Treurniet reviews the 
importance of precedipal experience in the psychotic development, 
as seen by different authors. He discusses at some length his own 
views as well as those of Hartmann, Klein, Federn, Sullivan, and 
the transactionalists. At the end of the paper Treurniet discusses 
the well-known limitations of psychoanalysis for treatment of the 
psychoses. 

H. Kits van Heyningen: Concerning the Indications for Admission 
in the Medical Day Care Center ‘T Kabouterhuis’ in Amsterdam. 

This is a day care center for two- to seven-year-old children. Four 
aspects are important for admission: 1, acceptance of partial separa- 
tion from the mother, 2, emotional relationship with the worker, 
3 adaptation to the child's own group, and 4, the general aspect 
during the first admission phase. In the first phase separation re- 
actions appear mostly after a couple of days. The second phase of 
real adjustment can take three to four months. Progress is ex- 
Pressed by instinctual development according to the age phase, 
ego-object relationship, instinct regulation, and superego develop- 
ment. Different cases illustrate this clear paper. 

D. J. de Levita: Unhappy Love in Adolescence. 

The author discusses the possibilities of the development of the 
establish a love relationship; second, the failure to join the peer 
group. The adolescent has to enter the new life phase. It is a repeti- 
tion of the start of the latency period. The great difference is the 
search for new identity in a kind of vacuum. It is made dramatic 
with extreme overtones around two nuclei: the first love and the 
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group. These patients often show in their treatment the special 
role they had to play for the libidinal gratification of one parent. 
The death of one parent enhances this constellation. A harmonious 
transition into adolescence depends on sufficient internalizations 
in the previous developmental phase. The author compares the ver- 
tical development of progression into the next phase with the hori- 
zontal development in each phase. Adolescent love can have the 
abnormal quality of total absorption or chronic rejection ending in 
depression and isolation. De Levita illustrates his article with con- 
vincing case histories, 


E. Isaac Edersheim: Adaptation. 

The author describes the influence of external circumstances, 
cultural and educational patterns, on adaptation. This includes 
the biological, sociological, and psychological viewpoints and 
their interaction. She discusses active and passive adaptation, espe- 
cially passive adaptation in a nondemocratic society and in a con- 
centration camp. Under these circumstances, masochism can become 
fatal. Adaptation in totalitarian or unfree societies requires special 
sacrifices for the conforming or nonconforming individual. Adapta- 
tion is by no means always an expression of normality; the price 
may very well be a disarranged personality. The survival of outlived 
adaptation patterns can lead to neurosis. The author describes the 
relativity of social or asocial conceptions during war and occupa- 
tion. This counts also for life under a totalitarian ideology. The 
taboos of old and modern cultures are diluted forms of conformity. 
The extreme of conformity re-creates, via regression, childish de- 
pendence. Complete conformity and submission take place through 
identification sustained by sexuality and colored by sadomasochism. 
Adaptation problems of minority groups are discussed at the end of 
this well organized article, written with great wisdom. 


Alexander Mitscherlich: The Social and Individual Ego. 

The author discusses the possibilities of the development of the 
individual ego in contrast to a social ego and the ways in which the 
individual ego attempts to transform the social ego. The author 
explores how the social ideological mass ego paralyzes the indi- 
vidual ego. This ‘thought reform’ confirms the psychoanalytic 
theory of the superego developing out of the ego. He uses the 
example of brain washing in China as a typical case of extreme 
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individual regression put at the service of a totalitarian social 
(super) ego. The pleasure principle preserves conservatism against 
the threat of progression, The author discusses the importance of 
a strong ego for protest against society; rebellion of a weak, imma- 
ture ego bears little fruit against ritualistic tradition. 


These psychoanalytic papers are for the most part profound 
substantiations of well-known psychoanalytic subjects, Their great 


value lies in the illustration of theory with clinical examples. It is 
almost as if theory comes to life. In the reviewer's opinion this 
quality is important enough to suggest strongly that the essays be 
translated for the benefit of English speaking readers. 


SIMON WEYL (NEW YORK) 


THE SECOND Loox. The Reconstruction of Personal History in 
Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis, By Samuel Novey, M.D. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. 162 pp. 


Using the history given by patients and the process of gathering 
such a history as a basis of his book, the late Samuel Novey has 
written a wide-ranging consideration of the problems of psycho- 
analysis and dynamic Psychiatry. Dr. Novey's many interests are 
reflected in his discussion of the function and philosophy of history 
before he approaches the multitudinous problems presented in 
Psychoanalytic practice, Following the introductory chapters, he 
considers the role of the psychoanalyst as a historian who attempts 
to ascertain the facts concerning a patient—a life history com- 
pounded of external and internal events of reality and fantasy. 
These discussions lead naturally to considerations of memory, of 
language, of transference, of interpretations and reconstructions, 
and of the nature of the therapeutic 
viewed individually and also 

This work evinces a bread 
phy to law to actual clinical Vignettes that illustrate the conclusions 
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by clinical data, that with certain obsessional patients memory 
recall and a need to seek out the past in activity are essential to the 
developing sense of conviction concerning analytic reconstructions 
and subsequent therapeutic change. 

Despite a certain sketchy quality to the final chapters, which are 
printed as left by Dr. Novey at the time of his death, this book is a 
worthy addition to the psychoanalytic literature on memory, recall, 
and reconstruction. 

EDWARD D. JOSEPH (NEW YORK) 


THE PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS OF CHILDHOOD. By Charles R. Shaw, M.D. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 442 pp- 


For many years, those of us involved in the training of young psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts had been deprived of a work that 
would integrate dynamic psychiatry and psychoanalytic concepts 
with the principles and practices of child psychiatry. Dr. Shaw has 
essayed this task; regretfully, to my mind, it is both belated and 
essentially fails in its purpose. Belated because a number of texts 
have been published in recent years; more especially because Dr. 
Janet W. Kessler’s Psychopathology of Childhood has already set a 
high standard in scholarship, unification of diverse trends and 
roots, and stylistic excellence. Her book has set a pre-empting stand- 
ard against which all other books in this field must now be evalu- 
ated. I would suggest that the text under review does not meet this 
standard, perhaps because Dr. Kessler’s is organized along a devel- 
opmental axis and Dr, Shaw's by subject matter. 

Textbooks fall into a number of different categories—compen- 
diums, collections of expertise, personalized monographs, and prac- 
ticums. This book falls somewhere between the monograph and the 
practicum. It is as though someone said to Dr. Shaw, ‘Your knowl- 
edge is extensive, your interest wide, and your practice vivid. Why 
don't you write a textbook? In reading this book one is able to 
enter Dr. Shaw’s mode of practice and turn of mind. In these mat- 
ters his volume is pragmatic, empirical, and heuristic, It is also 
fuzzy, repetitious, and lacks that theoretical delineation, around 
which clinical data becomes significant, which allows young people 
a framework from which a creative clinical posture might ensue and 
the veteran a renewal of his intellectual vitality. 
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The author uses two principle orientational underpinnings—the 
‘physiological-dynamic’ of Lauretta Bender (quoted thirty-nine 
times), as specified here particularly in approach to learning dis- 
orders by Ralph Rabinowitz (quoted on nineteen separate occa- 
sions); and, on the psychoanalytical front, the epigenetic formula- 
tions of Erik Erikson (also quoted nineteen times). That is, he uses 
them to impart oversimplified evaluative and therapeutic tools. 
This in no way gainsays his references to the findings and contri- 
butions of other workers in the psychoanalytic as well as those in 
many diverse fields: neurophysiology, genetics, biochemistry, ethol- 
ogy, sociology, and experimental psychology. In fact, his review of 
the literature and his ordering of it makes this work an excellent 
secondary reference source. 

My objections enter with its use in training and practice where 
on the one hand the uncritical and nonintegrative mode greatly 
lessens the value of the factual data, and on the other hand leads 
to oversimplistic and superficial guides. For instance, after present- 
ing much pertinent material about the genesis, psychopathology, 
and psychodynamics of the psychoneurotic child, the author’s views 
on psychotherapy are summed up in the statement, ‘Therapeutic 
efforts are directed largely toward developing a relationship with 
the child, so that he develops some trust and confidence in the 
therapist and may find strength and support in the relationship’. 
This narrow formulation, even of relational therapy, de-emphasizes 
many therapeutically valuable tools such as formulation, insight, 
mobilization of affects, and goal focused therapy, among others. To 
cite another example of Dr. Shaw’s loose use of his source material: 
‘Piaget has observed that much of the verbalization of nursery 
school children is simply an expression of the child's feelings, and 
not intended to communicate with others’. Piaget in fact stresses 
that this noncommunicative speech rather than simply expressing 
the child’s feelings is in fact one of the complex of mechanisms 
x ntity. 

Perhaps this book should be seen in the light of the author’s 
view, this book has two: 
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how jars with the ‘how to’ overreductionism and contrasts sharply 
with the widely ranging source material. 

Texts, in this age of specialization, distrust, and insistence on 
immediate communication are difficult to write. The Psychiatric 
Disorders of Children contributes by making its author's perspec 
tive explicit. It has the virtues of candor, within its framework of 
cogency, and contains a collation of much of the pertinent data 


presently applicable to child psychiatry. 
STANLEY R. LESSER (NEW YORK) 


CURANDERISMO. Mexican-American Folk Psychiatry. By Ari Kiev, 
M.D. New York: The Free Press, 1968. 207 pp. 


Curanderismo is an ethnopsychiatric study of the Mexican-Ameri- 
can subculture of San Antonio, Texas. It was ‘conceived to examine 
in detail the specific aspects of one system of prescientific psychiatry 
for the purpose of clarifying the therapeutic significance of its 
culture-bound elements. This study sought to determine the nature 
of a folk-healer’s sensitivity to the nuances and subtleties of psycho- 
pathology among the members of his group, and in what ways the 
care he offered was suitable for the specific psychopathological con- 
flicts created in his own culture.’ The study began with the reason- 
able assumption that within the limits set by biological factors, 
behavioral patterns are directed by the culture, as are the patterns 
of disturbances and the institutions to deal with them. 

Curanderismo is a readable, interesting, and informative book 
which could be read with benefit by anyone who is interested in 
social psychiatry or the efficacy of different therapeutic techniques. 
The discussion of the folk diseases of the Mexican-Americans is 
especially good. Nevertheless, Curanderismo is a less successful book 
than Magic, Faith and Healing: Studies in Primitive Psychiatry 
Today, an anthology of articles written largely by professional 
anthropologists and edited previously by Dr. Kiev.t 

In Curanderismo, Kiev presents an overview of aspects of the 
Mexican-American’s history, social structure, socialization practices, 
and personality organization and data pertaining to his general 
view of illness and health and his psychological conflicts. Informa- 
tion about the personality of the curandero, his assumption of the 

1 Reviewed in This QUARTERLY, XXXIV, 1965, pp. 606-610. 
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role of the healer and techniques of diagnosis and treatment is 
followed by a discussion of the therapeutic role of curanderismo 
and of the relative merits of this prescientific system and of dynamic 
psychotherapy. To the person who is not acquainted intimately 
with sophisticated anthropological field work pertaining to sociali- 
zation and personality and culture studies, Kiev’s work may appear 
to be convincing. In my opinion, it leaves much to be desired. 
Although the methodology is nowhere spelled out in the text, 
Kiev obtained his information while serving a tour of military 
duty. He does not know Spanish well enough to speak with his in- 
formants in their mother tongue and his bibliography reflects 
resultant deficiencies. We do not know how many or how frequently 
informants were used or what their duties were. Throughout the 
book, information is given as factual but cannot be validated by 
the reader. Data concerning socialization and child development 
are incomplete, exaggerated, and oversimplified. It is obvious that 
they were obtained by questions directed predominantly to adults 
rather than prolonged observation of the activities of children and 
their relations with their families. Kiev frequently fails to cite 
relevant references, The same criticism must be leveled at the data 
about the psychological conflicts of Mexican-Americans, 
Concerning information pertaining to the curanderos and their 
philosophies and Practices, we are likewise left in some doubt. Kiev 
states that he had continuous contact with four curanderos. He saw 
fortuitously a few curing ceremonies and explains this on the basis 
of the illegality of curanderismo in Texas, a patent rationalization. 
If he was unable sufficiently to gain the curanderos’ confidence so 
that he had relatively free access to ceremonies, it is unlikely that he 
learned all there was to know about, for example, their belief in 
the possession of supernatural powers, Using Loeb’s much criticized 
1929 bases for differentiating between shamans and seers, Kiev rele- 
gates the curandero to the latter group. There is simply no way 
for the reader to determine on the basis of the information supplied 
to and by Dr, Kiev whether a majority of the curanderos could be 
classified as shamans. It would be too far afield to criticize specifi- 
cally his bases for defining the curandero as a non-shaman, however 
tempting it would be to do so, I am sure that any anthropologist 
s in wonder at Kiev’s statement that the 


curandero's personal qualities are irrelevant to his acquisition of 


the power of the role, 
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Kiev occupies a number of pages indicating similarities of Greek 
and Renaissance concepts to some of those of the curandero and 
concludes that the curandero received them through diffusion, 
While it is possible that diffusion did play a role, the assumption is 
not supportable without the presentation of more detailed, specific 
historical information. Of like vein is Kiev's assertion that because 
there was no scalping tradition among the Mexicans, ‘lack of this 
tradition undoubtedly accounts for the lack of evidence for guilt of 
aggression directed against the outgroup and for the absence of 
special purification rites following aggression’ (p. 84, reviewer's 
italics). 

Some statements are startling. Thus we read, ‘Aztec religion, like 
that of the Spaniards, was a solar religion’. No references are given 
nor is an explanation supplied for why or when Kiev considers the 
Spanish to have had a solar religion. Although Kiev frequently uses 
the terms, folk and folk psychiatry, no effort is made to define either 
term and primitive and folk psychiatry are treated as indistinguish- 
able. A large literature is available and could have been consulted, 

Kiev did not make careful use of some of his cited references and 
in one case surely did not read a mentioned doctoral dissertation. 
His references to psychoanalysis are frequently loose and am- 
biguous. Thus we read, for example, without explanation or the 
citing of a reference, ‘Of particular interest in view of psychoanaly- 
tic theories of dreams was the curandero’s observation that insanity 
was often preceded by disturbing dreams’ (p. 96). 

Kiev considers the relative merits of curanderismo and dynamic 
psychiatry. He states the curandero’s approach to be better suited 
for the neurotically depressed patient because it offers reassurance, 
support, and promise of help. It is curious to read that dynamic 
psychotherapy is contraindicated for the treatment of neurotic de- 
pression, a condition most psychoanalysts consider to be classically 
suited for analytic treatment. One must suspect that Dr. Kiev’s form 
of dynamic psychiatry does not include the systematic interpreta- 
tion of defenses or the transference. It would appear that while he 
has read selected psychoanalytic literature, Dr. Kiev has but a 
moderate understanding of psychoanalysis. 

References will be made to but two more surprising inclusions in 
this book. It is unusual nowadays to read in the dynamic psychiatric 
literature the words dementia praecox as a diagnostic term. One is 
given pause, too, to read that the sole tool of the present-day psy- 
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chiatrist for the treatment of acute psychosis is the administration 
of drugs and that the aim of the care of the ambulatory schizo- 
phrenic and the person who has a mild paranoid reaction is to 
make him feel comfortable, It is perhaps redundant to remark that 
there are dozens if not hundreds of articles in the psychoanalytic 
literature which support the thesis that much, much more can be 
done with such patients, 

While the aims of this book are laudable and good points are 
made, and while Dr. Kiev is to be admired for having undertaken 
such an ambitious project in his spare time and without a research 
grant, Curanderismo falls short of its potential, I believe this to be 
the result of its having been too hastily written. I think, also, that 
it would have been vastly improved if Dr. Kiev had sought the 
supervision of both a competent cultural anthropologist and an 
able psychoanalyst. 


L. BRYCE BOYER (BERKELEY, CALIF.) 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY 111. By George Mandler, Paul Mussen, 
Nathan Kogan, and Michael Wallach. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1967. 289 pp. 


This volume is the third in a series that reports, to quote from the 
forward by Theodore Newcomb, ‘new developments of specific 
interest against older and more familiar backdrops . . . deliberately 
chosen to range across psychology’s broad spectrum’. The book is 
divided into three main parts. In the first, George Mandler dis- 
cusses three models of verbal learning. In the second, Paul Mussen 
reviews recent work on early socialization with particular reference 
to studies of learning and identification. In the third, Nathan 
Kogan and Michael Wallach discuss research on ‘risk taking’. 
Earlier volumes in this series have included papers by William De- 
ment on dreaming, Frank Barron on creativity, and Eckhard Hess 
on ethology. The style of the present volume is moderately popular, 
and relatively unobtrusive; the references are reasonably current; 
the papers attempt to fill the gap between the technical paper and 
the more general review. Unfortunately, an appropriate middle 
ground is hard to find. For someone who has only a passing interest 
in, say, early socialization, the chapter by Mussen is too ambitious 
to be satisfying; on the other hand, a specialist would find it too 
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discursive and lacking in useful detail. Similar criticisms apply to 
the other chapters. A more condensed format with specific and 
detailed references for the expert might have overcome this diffi- 
culty. Initial commentaries would also have helped to bring atten- 
tion to key parts of the text, enabling the layman to pick and 
choose at will. 

In the light of these difficulties, Chapter Three is perhaps the 
most successful, Concerned in particular with experimental simula- 
tions of risk-taking situations, it presents the procedures in consid- 
erable detail and adds references to more detailed studies. The 
authors consider both the situational influences on risk taking 
(for example, the fact that horse players accept longer odds during 
the course of an eight horse-race day) and the influence of per- 
sonality characteristics, with particular emphasis on the role of 
achievement motivation. The chapter closes with a detailed ac 
count of a specific experimental procedure followed by a verbatim 
account of the group's discussion. As a result of the discussion, the 
group becomes more risky in their behavior (not more conservative, 
as might have been expected). The generality and possible ex- 
planations of this so-called ‘risky-shift’ phenomenon are discussed 
at some length. Of interest is the possibility that group discussion 
spreads the responsibility for the decision and therefore reduces 
each member’s share in the outcome; as a result, he can afford to 
take higher risks. This chapter will be of particular interest to the 
psychoanalyst because of the richness of its behavioral observations, 
both in the field and in the confines of remarkably ingenious ex- 
perimental procedures. While the procedures may seem artificial, 
they evoke extremely interesting and repeatable types of behavior. 


DONALD P. SPENCE (NEW YORK) 
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Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. XIV, 1966. 


That ‘Impossible’ Profession. Ralph R. Greenson. Pp. 9-27. 

The author deals with the difficulties involved in the choice of analysis as a 
profession and the necessary qualities of the psychoanalyst. Of great importance 
is the analyst's own personal analysis; his continued self-analysis; his repeated 
efforts to recognize his own neurotic conflicts and blind spots. A warm, spon- 
tancous, enjoyable personal life outside his profession is important in helping 
the analyst to make psychoanalysis a worthy profession. 


The Evolution and Nature of Female Sexuality in Relation to Psychoanalytic 
Theory. Mary Jane Sherfey. Pp. 28-128. 

This is a significant, scholarly paper dealing with the most recent biological 
and embryological facts concerning female genital anatomy and physiology, 
with an attempt to relate these to significant freudian hypotheses concerning 
female sexuality. It is the author's contention that current research in biology 
demonstrates conclusively that the concept of initial embryonal bisexuality is 
erroneous; that all mammalian embryos, including human, are anatomically 
female during the early stages of foetal life; and that the female’s relative lack 
of differentiating hormones during embryonic life renders her more sensitive 
to hormonal conditioning in later life and may lead to an enhancement of 
female sexuality later in life. The work of Masters and Johnson is reviewed. 
It is concluded that vaginal orgasm as distinct from clitoridal orgasm does not 
exist and that with full sexual arousal women are capable of several orgasms. 
The erotogenic potential of the clitoris is greater than that of the lower third 
of the vagina. 

Sherfey states that the rise of modern civilization was contingent on the 
suppression of the inordinate cyclic sexual drive of women. She stresses that the 
major portion of psychoanalytic theory will not be changed as a result of these 
facts with the exception of those concepts on innate bisexuality, the ‘rigid 
dichotomy between masculine and feminine sexual behavior’, and the clitoridal- 
vaginal transfer theory. 


Vaginal Awareness in the Infancy and Childhood of Girls. Marjorie C. Bar- 
nett. Pp. 129-141. 

It is suggested that in girls the introitus and vagina represent the third zone 
following the oral and anal for the discharge of sexual tension. The entire 
oe of normal female development may be ‘based on orifice and cavity 
cathexis’. Several reasons are offered in an attempt to explain the repression of 
vaginal awareness in the developing child: the lack of voluntary muscular con- 
trol over the vagina poses a threat to body integrity and it is difficult for the 
girl to incorporate this organ into her body image. Since it is difficult for her 
to maintain vaginal awareness without anxiety, clitoridal cathexis emerges to 
aid in the repression of vaginal awareness, 
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Forms and Transformations of Narcissism. Heinz Kohut. Pp. 243-272. 


The concept of narcissism is reviewed. The author emphasizes that the thera- 
pist is too often engaged in the attempt to replace the patient's narcissistic 
position with object love rather than transforming narcissism from its more 
primitive origins into more mature psychological structures, Considerable at- 
tention is devoted to two forms into which primary narcissism is differentiated: 
the narcissistic self and the idealized parent image. ‘The fact that the original 
narcissism has passed through a cherished object before its reinternalization 
and that the narcissistic investment itself has been raised to the new de- 
velopmental level of idealization accounts for the unique emotional importance 
of our standards, values, and ideals in so far as they are part of the superego.’ 

The evolution of the narcissistic self is an important maturational step. Too 
early interference with the narcissistic self may ultimately result in narcissistic 
vulnerability due to the repression of grandiose fantasies, no longer ackessible 
to modifying influences. The significant transformations of narcissism from 
preformed narcissistic structures are elaborated in relation to their contribution 
to man’s creativity, his capacity for empathy, his capacity to accept his finiteness 
on earth, his sense of humor, and his wisdom. 


Altered Body-Ego Experiences. A Contribution to the Study of Regression, 
Perception, and Early Development. Michael A. Woodbury. Pp. 273-303. 


A case of sexual perversion is presented to illustrate the dynamics of altered 
body ego experiences. The altered body ego experiences are considered to be a 
‘continuum of regression’ with accompanying somatic and visceral phenomena. 
The tongue is considered as an organizer of the visceral body ego and functions 
as an Anlage for many ego and superego functions. The eyes and hands function 
as organizers in a similar manner. The author offers the hypothesis that per- 
ceptual organizers are formed by body ego nuclei which, in turn, are further 
influenced by the motor organizers, eyes, hands, and tongue in the final elabora- 
tion of whole object and self-representations. 


The Testes and Body-Image Formation in Transvestitism. Richard V. Yaz- 
majian. Pp. 304-312. 


In an interesting case presentation of a male transvestite the author points 

` out how cryptorchidism in childhood and the patient’s fantasies about his testes 
played a central role in the genesis of both body-image conflicts and the 
subsequent development of transvestitism. The impaired body-image formation 
was further re-enforced in this patient by faulty self-diffcrentiation. In order 
to repair the defective body image, total identification with mother was neces- 
sary. Mother's breasts were equated with testes and her body proper with the 
phallus. This culminated in final identification with mother and was acted 
out in the patient’s transvestitism. It is suggested that cryptorchidism may be a 
more frequent etiological factor in the genesis of transyestitism than has been 


realized heretofore. ` 
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Problems of Sublimation. Louis Kaywin. Pp. 313-334- 

This is an exceedingly timely and important paper and in scope goes far 
beyond the problems of sublimation. The author concludes that the term 
sublimation is an ambiguous one and should be discarded, that there is no 
valid way of distinguishing sublimated behavior from normal behavior, and 
that there is no special mechanism identifiable by the concept. The concept of 
sublimation is shown to be an outgrowth of the ‘special psychoanalytic theories 
with their untenable differentiated energies . . .’. The concepts of neutralized 
or sublimated energy are questioned. It is felt that they are confusing, am- 
biguous, and irreconcilable with general metapsychology. Kaywin offers the 
following tentative formulation: ‘It is the degree of ideational associativeness 
at certain hierarchic levels that determines the sexualization . . . or aggressivi- 
zation of any reaction pattern. The emphasis is on a structuro-energic approach 
rather than on a purely energic one.” 


On Skill and Sublimation. Joseph Sandler and W. G. Joffe. Pp. 335-355- 

In this paper the authors review some of Freud's theoretical constructs con- 
cerning the term, sublimation. It is their thesis that the energy--transformation 
theory of sublimation is not tenable. Some interesting hypotheses are developed 
concerning the origin of affects within the ego. These are characterized as non- 
sensual affects accompanying function, which are present from the beginning in 
addition to libidinal (sensual) and aggressive affects, Affect cathexes are also 
involved in the mental representations of objects, self, and activities. 

The most important and novel aspect of their paper deals with their concept 
of sublimation, For them an ego activity or skill in itself does not constitute a 
sublimation. In addition to an activity bringing about drive reduction in a 
modified form, in order for it to be considered a sublimation the achievement 
must not only subserve indirect drive discharge but also must be invested with 
a constant ‘value cathexis’, which they liken to object constancy. While the 
paper provokes considerable thought, there is need for further clinical validation 
to bridge the gap created by the authors’ highly tentative hypotheses. 


On Vengeance. The Desire to ‘Get Even’. Charles W. Socarides. Pp. 356-375- 

The author discusses what he considers to be a heretofore unexplored 
affect, vengeance. Its early forerunners are seen as traumatic in the pregenital 
period and primarily related to oral frustrations, Vengeance is also seen as an 
attempt on the part of the ego to destroy the hated object. In addition, the 
aim is to project undesirable parts of the self onto the hated object. A distinc- 
tion is made between the origins of paranoia, depression, and vengeance in 
terms of the vicissitudes of object relations. At times masochistic behavior may 
be resorted to as a disguise, but the main aim in such cases is to inflict pain 
and suffering onto the hated object. The author sees the vengeful person react- 
ing to life's losses and disappointments as though they represented the depriv- 
ing mother. An attempt is made to explore the genital contributions to venge- 
ance and to study its development from the structural point of view. ‘Venge- 
fulness constitutes an effort to express and forcibly secure instinctual needs, to 
assuage guilt, to relieve fear and aggression,’ 
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Why Some Patients Conduct Actual Investigations of Their Biographies. 
Samuel Novey, Pp. 376-387. 

The author discusses the tendency of some patients to explore their past by 
visiting childhood abodes, investigating old documents, or secing figures from 
the past. He considers this behavior as a positive instrument in furthering the 
analytic process, a point of view to which most analysts would subscribe. Such 
investigating may also constitute acting out. 


Two Dreams and a Childhood Memory of Freud. Herbert Lehmann. Pp. 
888-405. 

The author suggests that two dreams mentioned by Freud in The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams are autobiographical. Freud's identification with the explorer, 
Nansen, is viewed in the light of his growing ambivalence with Fliess and his 
earlier repressed rivalry with father, In association to the Nansen dream, an 
carly childhood screen memory is recalled connecting ‘traveling (Reisen) with 
pain (Reissen)’, It is suggested that the screen memory connected with the 
Nansen dream reveals genetic material in Freud's self-analysis of his traveling 
phobia. 


Verbal and Symbolic Processes in Slips of the Tongue. Richard V. Yazmajian. 
Pp. 443-461. 

The defensive symbolic aspects of slips is abundantly documented by clinical 
material. Slips may be employed by the ego to serve instinctual and symbolic 
processes from all psychosexual levels; slips may also be unconsciously utilized 
for ‘the symbolic expression of . . . certain ego identifications and superego 
demands’, On other occasions the slip may produce anxiety and defensive 
reactions against the anxiety. They may be ‘normal’ phenomena of everyday 
life or assume symptomatic proportions in other instances. In analysis, slips may 
be used to ‘bait’ or interest the analyst. 


Speaking With the Second Voice. Evocativeness. Stephen A. Appelbaum. Pp. 
462-477. 

The nature of communication between patient and therapist is reviewed. It is 
Suggested that by means of his evocativeness, manner of presentation, or voice 
the therapist is able to stir and evolve past experiences of the patient along 
with their accompanying affects during the treatment sessions. Comparison is 
made between those therapists who can successfully evoke such reactions in their 
patients as opposed to those who proceed in an intellectualized, stereotyped, 
mechanical way. Evocativeness is a mutual experience between patient and 
therapist and the therapist's capacity for evocativeness is likened to the artistic 
communication between the artist and his audience. 


Mumbling. The Relationship between a Resistance and Frustrated Auditory 
Curiosity in Childhood. George Devereux. Pp. 478-484- f 
An unusual resistance against analysis, mumbling, is described. Analysis 
Tevealed that it represented blurred sexual sounds heard in childhood and also 
Provided a defense against the patient’s exhibitionism and scopophilia. 
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On the Metamorphosis from Adolescence into Adulthood. Carl P. Adatto. Pp, 
485-509. 

This instructive paper deals with the analysis of adolescents. Three cases are 
described to illustrate the adolescent’s defense against the working through of 
the transference. The patients discontinued analysis in late adolescence after 
developing heterosexual object relationships. Several years later they returned, 
and it was at this point that the earlier transference relationships to the analyst 
as well as the infantile neuroses were thoroughly analyzed. 

The adolescent’s struggle with self, fluctuating identifications, and object 
relations emanating from a heightened narcissistic core are all discussed. 


The Jewish Orthodox Circumcision Ceremony. Its Meaning from Direct Study 
of the Rite, Milton Malev. Pp. 510-517. 

Further exploration of the circumcision rite is made. Some original ideas are 
Suggested to explain the overdetermined unconscious significance of this Jewish 
rite: the father’s defense against his own castration anxieties evoked by the 
birth of his son; the ‘symbolic representative of the feared grandfather’ in the 
form of the godfather; the carrying out of the partial castration by a father- 
figure by sacrificing the prepuce in order to protect the phallus, thereby pro- 
viding ritualistic recognition and legality for future adult masculinity and 
paternity. The sucking of a drop of blood from the penis at the end of the 
ritual is seen as a passive homosexual act also defending against castration; 
ie., ‘the retaining of the organ on condition that it not be used heterosex- 
ually .. .’. Further comment is devoted to the isolation of ‘sadistic affect’ in the 


ritual which is ultimately expressed in the service: ‘if this act is performed 
timidly . . . it is null and void’, 


A Reconsideration of Freud’s ‘A Disturbance of Memory on the Acropolis’ in 
Relation to Identity Disturbance, Irving B. Harrison, Pp, 518-527. 

The author reviews Freud’s ‘A Disturbance of Memory on the Acropolis’ and 
adds a clinical example. The disturbance is considered to be a disruption in 
identity based on a revival of cedipal and precedipal conflicts, Attention is 
drawn to defensive aspects of this condition as well as perceptual distortions 
within the ego based on fluctuating cathexes between present and past object 
relations. A distinction is made between depersonalization for defensive pur- 
poses and identity crisis arising out of intrapsychic conflicts, 

JULIAN L. STAMM 


American Imago, XXV, 1968. 
Der Eigene und der Fremde Gott. Theodor Reik, Pp. 3-15. 
This paper was originally published in German in 1923. 


eS suffering of the Hellenized Jewish people at the time of the oldest 
Christian reforms was conceived as heavenly decreed punishment and piety 
was Taised to the extreme. Religious Practices steadily increased in severity, 
ap ee the people of all pleasure, There ‘arose the reactive wish for the 
Messiah, the rebel son, who would overthrow Yahweh, This revolutionary tend- 
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ency found expression in Jesus, the militant son-god, who dethroned and 
replaced the old father-god. This patricide could not go unpunished and Jesus 
atoned by being crucified, Judas ig understood as a projection of Jesus’s uncon- 
scious enmity toward Yahweh. Thus he betrays Jesus (the instinct turned on the 
self) and is blamed for Jesus's crime (murder of god). 


A Letter to Theodor Reik. L. Szondi. Pp. 21-26. 

Reik had written in 1925 that symptoms, in so far as they express forbidden 
tendencies, have an unconscious confessional character. Szondi claims to have 
confirmed this point in two patients who had conscious compulsions to confess. 


My Thanks to Theodor Reik. Martin Grotjahn. Pp. 27-31. 

Grotjahn emphasizes the personal characteristics of Reik which he has tried 
to emulate. These include intuitive understanding, inner truthfulness, patience, 
and courage. Grotjahn’s contact with Reik has been for the most part, if not 
exclusively, through Reik’s published writings. 


Theodor Reik and Ego Psychology. Edward Frankel. Pp. 32-51. 

Frankel makes an attempt, admittedly only partially successful, to provide a 
metapsychology of free association and analytic technique by reconciling Reik’s 
intuitive approaches with Kris’s ego psychological contributions. 


Theodor Reik. A Student’s Memoir, Donald M. Kaplan. Pp. 52-58. 


Kaplan’s touching account of his contact with Reik during the past decade 
is written with humility and great love. One senses that these qualities are reflec- 
tive of Reik himself. 


A Brief Visit to India: Observations and Psychoanalytic Implications. Gustav 
Bychowski. Pp. 59-76. 

Bychowski describes the backwardness of the peasants and the poverty of the 
artisans in Indian towns. Cow worship is extreme; cows may enter temples; 
cows wander in traffic; women carry heavy loads of fresh grass miles to feed 
cows; men fast unto death in defense of the sacred taboo against cow 
slaughter. The mystical experience of immersion in the Ganges is recounted. 
The mythology of the descent of the Ganges from the Himalayas expresses the 
struggle of the life-bestowing power of the river, personified as a goddess, 
against the deadly power of the scorching Indian sun. A basic belief is that 
there is great power in asceticism, renunciation, and self-mortification. This 
leads to states of withdrawal which Bychowski likens to the extremes of nar- 
Cissistic regression found in catatonia, Other facets of Indian mentation are 
analogous to schizophrenic phenomena. Thus while Indians retain the capacity 
to think realistically in most areas, in religious matters they think in a pre- 
logical, magical manner wherein the symbol functions as a concrete reality. 


Remarks on Mystic States, Richard Sterba. Pp. 77-85- 

Sterba feels every mystic experience of lasting effect is ‘a tour-de-force conflict 
solution’, The basic element of the mystic experience is the loss of the constric- 
tive frame of the self and fusion with objects of the outside world—human, 
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parts of the Cosmos, or the universe as a whole. Æsthetic feclings are mild forms 
of mystic experience; they involve transcendence of the self into the outside 
objects through extension of ego boundaries. An important motivation leading 
to the mystic state is the denial of mortality through fusion with divinities or 
the universe and participation in their external existence. 

JOSEPH WILLIAM SLAP 


Psychoanalytic Review. LV, 1968. 


Symptoms of Sexual Deviation: Dynamics and Etiology. Emanuel F. Hammer, 
Pp. 5-27. 

The sexual offender has intense castration anxicty, a mother who is engulfing, 
a father who is distant or punitive, and an actual seductive, often incestuous 
experience in childhood. This background is linked by the author with the 
tendency of the offender to be concrete in his thinking and direct in action 
rather than satisfied by fantasy. This leads to disillusionment in the ego ideal 
and a feeling of exemption from ordinary rules of conduct, The taboo 
experience is substituted for a taboo object in perversion formation. Two case 
histories and several brief clinical examples are presented. 


The Devil Within. Louis Berkowitz. Pp. 28-36. 


The author presents brief extracts of material from four Jewish analysands 
who spoke of a literal devil either inside or outside their bodies. The devil is 
considered from several different aspects, all familiar. Remarks about transfer- 
ence and countertransference are missing, together with whatever special mean- 
ings a Jewish devil might have. The author states that the devil material comes 
ut at a time of crisis in the analysis and in the sexual life of the patient. 


oa Violence Versus Animal Aggression. Joost A. M. Meerloo. Pp. 37-56. 
a long and rambling discourse with a good many sweeping generaliza- 
tions and an imprecise use of the word aggression as Piece thoes it. Lorenz's 
book, On Aggression, has the title in German, The So-Called Evil. Man among 
all animals has a unique view of the world; his delusional thinking becomes 
contagious amid ailing social organization and this leads to violence and wat 
so that ‘we kill because we are civilized’, This fury has nothing to do with the 
real fury of an animal reacting to a predator of a different species, Man's vio- 
lence is difficult to comprehend as a simple biological drive. (This differs from 
Lorenz) Rather, it is a typical human attitude born of distorted emotion and 
thinking following feelings of helplessness. 


wane Review of On Aggression by Konrad Lorenz. Michel Radomisli. Pp. 
oe book is ‘must’ reading for psychoanalysts, Aggression is defined as 

fighting of animals against members of the same species. Aggression confers 
benefits on the species and occurs only under special conditions, The more 
the groupe Pedes, the firmer is the attachment to the mate, the family, or 
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CoSrdinated Psychotherapeutic Approaches to a Familial Dysautonomic Pro- 
school Boy and His Parents. Dorothy Semenow Garwood and Bernice Augen- 
braun. Pp. 62-78. 

This is a paper of superior quality about insight therapy with one example 
of a four-year-old boy, The authors describe the boy's problem as rare and 
dangerous but they cite references by Niederland and Kramer that concern a 
similar problem in adults. It seems that the therapy described would apply as 
well to borderline psychotic patients. 

STEWART R. SMITH 


Archives of General Psychiatry. XIV, 1966. 


Body Image. Mardi J. Horowitz. Pp. 456-460. 

Body image is defined as a ‘constant transactional relationship’ between the 
body and its internal and external environment. An attempt is made to clarify 
two aspects of this ego function: the layering of the components of the body 
image and the extension of the body image to space around the body. The 
layering of components and the ‘transactional matrix’ are concepts used to 
explain changes in body image and regression, Space around the body or “the 
body buffer zone’ is seen as an entity in nonpsychotics but is most strikingly 
observed in schizophrenics. This space is variable and held in high personal 
regard. 


Psychiatric Consultations. John J. Schwab and Roy S. Clemmons. Pp. 504-508. 

This study provides criteria for the development of a consultation service in 
a new university general hospital. More than three hundred and fifty medical 
inpatients, both referrals and nonreferrals, were interviewed. Some of the 
interesting findings were: 1, Consultation patients could not be distinguished 
demographically; 2, In those patients receiving psychiatric consultation the 
co-existence of psychiatric and medical illness was common and not the excep- 
tion; 3, Referrals were usually positively accepted by the patients, yet about 
one-third felt that consultation was of little or no help to them. One of the 
main problems still is identifying the patient needing consultation. Is this 
related to the unspoken question: for whom is the consultation and what is its 
goal? 


Amnesia for Homicide (‘Pedicide’). Arthur T. Meyerson. Pp. 509-515- 

Two case summaries are presented of women who murdered their children 
and were amnesic after the crime. Hypnosis was successfully used to recover the 
events and emotions, and the material obtained sheds considerable light on the 
causes of the crime and the dynamics of the amnesia. (Both patients had ‘con- 
fessed’ to homicide before hypnosis was introduced.) These women 
mounting rage which, it is postulated, was defended against by the repeated 
occurrence of dissociative states. The rage was stimulated by a revival of feelings 
and memories from their own deprived childhoods, their own strong cver-cur- 
rent need for nurture and their chronic disappointment, and the demands of 
their children for attention and affection. The relationship between these ‘ 
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disocistive states, the fugue-like homicidal event, and the subsequent amnesia 
is discussed. 


Waking Fantasies Following Interruption of Two Types of Sleep. Harry Fiss; 
George $. Klein; Edwin Bokert, Pp. 543-551- 

Ten volunteers were studied in the sleep laboratory. Each was awakened 
twice from both REM and NREM sleep and asked for their fantasies in response 
to TAT cards. Only afterward were the subjects asked about their dreams, 
Stories elicited after arousal from REM sleep were longer, more complex, 
bizarre, emotional, and vivid than those obtained after arousal from NREM 
sleep. There were thematic similarities between recalled dreams and the 
stories. From these results the authors suggest that the mental processes charac- 
teristic of the sleep stage are carried over into the immediately following 
waking state. 


Somnambulism: Psychophysiological Correlates. I. All Night EEG Studies. 
Anthony Kales; Allan Jacobson; Morris J. Paulson; Joyce D. Kales; Richard D. 
Walter, Pp. 586-594. 


Four known child somnambulists (nine to eleven years) and four normal 
children (seven to eleven Years) were observed, utilizing all night EEG studies 
and the REM technique of dream detection, Among the significant observa- 
tions were: 1, all somnambulistic incidence occurred during NREM sleep, or 
Stages three and four; 2, sleepwalking incidence was shorter and less frequent 
in the laboratory than at home, and there was amnesia for all events; and 3, 
bursts of delta frequency were characteristically seen at the beginning of sleep- 
walking episodes, Bursts of this frequency were also seen during stage three and 
four of sleep without sleepwalking. This EEG pattern was not seen in the 
normal children. It is reported by Gibbs to be found in ninety-five percent of 
normal infants between six and eleven months and to become absent by nine 


Years of age. The authors conclude that both organic and functional factors 
play a role in somnambulism, 


Somnambulism: Psychophysiological Correlates, II. Psychiatric Interviews, 
Testing and Discussion. Anthony Kales; Morris J. Paulson; Allan 

Jacobson; Joyce D. Kales, Pp. 595-604. 
Eleven previously studied Somnambulists, seven children (nine to fifteen 
years) and four adults (sixteen to twenty-seven years) were studied by EEG, 
complete physical and neurological examination, psychiatric interviews, and 


personality’ was found. There were two significant correlations: 1, a strong 
family history of somnambulism; 2, paroxysmal high voltage EEG activity seen 
just before sleepwalking in the eight subjects nine to sixteen years of age. 
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An Experimental Approach to Dream and Telepathy, Montague Ullman. 
Pp. 605-613. 

This is an interesting methodological approach to the study of telepathy. 
The agent looks at a particular geometric shape or at a famous painting while 
the receiver sleeps in another room, EEG and eye-movement electrodes are used 
to determine the stage of sleep and REM. The receiver is awakened at the 
end of each REM and dreams are recorded. Initially the investigator, but later 
independent judges, determine if any components of the target material could 
be found in the dreams. While this pilot study is not conclusive, it is impres- 
sive. It is hoped that further work with this approach can be carried out with 
a more sophisticated design. 


Manifest Dreams from Three Clinical Groups. Robert J. Langs. Pp. 634-643. 


Dreams were collected from thirty-six women inpatients who were diagnosed 
as having paranoid schizophrenic reaction, hysterical character disorder, or 
psychotic depressive reaction. The manifest dreams were scored by two persons 
on a blind basis. On the over-all findings each of the clinical groups could be 
distinguished and the dream characteristics of each clinical group are described. 
Similarities in style between first memories and manifest dreams in hysterical 
and paranoid patients are thought to reflect a structural similarity and a mir- 
roring of the total personality. Comparison is made between the compromise 
structure of a symptom and a similar process resulting in the manifest dream. 
The manifest dream is viewed as an overdetermined product which is of value 
for experimental work but lacks the richness of the latent content with its vast 


associative network. 
PETER BLOS, JR. 


Archives of General Psychiatry. XV, 1966. 


Body Image Disturbances in Adolescence. William A. Schonfeld. Pp. 16-21. 


The adolescent's body image was studied as a condensation and reflection of 
familial attitudes and interaction patterns. Parental overvaluation of ‘the body 
beautiful’, conscious or unconscious rejection of the youth, projection of a 
parental sense of inadequacy, the use of a child to resolve parental psycho- 
pathology, and parental overconcern about physical and sexual development 
were all found to be reflected in the body image. The author suggests that 
often the degree of body image disturbance in adolescence is a better indicator 
of psychopathology than the behavior itself. 


Aspects of the Treatment of Character Disorders. John Donnelly. Pp. 22-28. 


The author deals primarily with those aspects of treatment having to do 
with typical ego-syntonic, psychopathic, or sociopathic behavior. He reviews the 
relevance of superego lacunae and the capacity for rationalization, denial, and 
manipulation which these patients show. Often treatment can be maintained 
only by the judicious use of outside authority (e.g., a court), and by a clarifica- 
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tion of the manipulative process with the parents. Only by skilfully forcing the 
patient to confront and begin to resolve his own problems, that is, by making 
his behavior ego-dystonic, will the therapy have a chance of success, 


The Schizophrenic in College, Theodore A. Kiersch and Arthur J. Nikelly. 
Pp. 54:58. 

A systematic study of one hundred eight students who were diagnosed as 
schizophrenic by University Mental Health Service over a five-year period is 
reported. This group was compared with controls who were matched for sex 
and class standing and who had come to the health service for general medical 
attention. For the psychotic students, the dropout rate was three times as high 
as for the control group. In general, these students took longer to graduate, 
had poor grades, and a greater number did not graduate at all. However, the 
wide scatter observed in grade achievement in the study group does indicate that 
some schizophrenics can do very well academically. A larger than expected 
number of psychotic students were in the graduate divisions of the University. 

The professional time required by these students was greatly out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. What is not clear in this study is some measure of the 
effectiveness of the University Mental Health Service in helping these students 
and what influence this service had on the statistics used. A hint is obtained 
from the observation that when the mental health service was involved in the 
decision for readmission following dropout, the returning students did, for the 
most part, function well. 


PETER BLOS, JR. 


. 


NOTES 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


January 16, 1968, PRE-CDIPAL DETERMINANTS OF AN INFANTILE NEUROSIS. John B. 
McDevitt, M.D. 


McDevitt describes a three-year, two-month-old girl with severe separation 
anxiety stemming from a disturbed mother-child interaction during the preacdi- 
pal phase and the parents’ handling of separation problems. During the first 
six months the child was hypersensitive to light, noise, and sudden movement, 
and cried while being fed. At cight months, feeding became a struggle between 
mother and child, and marked stranger anxiety developed, Sleep disturbances 
began at eighteen to twenty months, coinciding with the mother’s pregnancy. 
The dialogue between the mother and child was disturbed throughout the 
precedipal phase, The mother’s emotional unavailability and failure to serve as 
an auxiliary ego during the child's first year probably created a predisposition 
to anxiety. Aggression reached an intensity sufficient for conflict and symptom- 
formation. Provocative sadomasochistic mother-child interaction (and the 
father's seductive handling) resulted in sexualization of danger situations and 
anxiety. It was possible to observe development of object constancy in this 
child through the subphases of the separation-individuation process. 


Discussion: Dr. Margaret S. Mahler elaborated on the reconstruction of the 
subphases of separation-individuation in this case and discussed the persistence 
and seeming immutability of the child’s separation reactions. It is possible that 
her immutable separation reaction represented not only a fear of object loss 
but also a more internalized conflict, namely, fear of loss of love and loss of 
self-esteem. Dr. Eleanor Galenson discussed the methodology and the content 
of the dinical picture, Dr. Kenneth Calder commented on the child's handling 
of her anxiety, referring to her genetic endowment as well as to the question 
whether she would not have to give up an attachment to her environment to 
get better—that is, to cease to identify with the parents’ ways of handling 
anxiety. Dr, Max Schur noted that the same conflicts found in this child are 


present in adult cases through reconstruction. 
KLAUS ANGEL 


January 30, 1968. ON FILICIDE AND ITS MEANING IN THE GENESIS OF ACTING OUT 
AND PSYCHOPATHIC BEHAVIOR IN @ŒDIPUS. Arnaldo Rascovsky, M.D, and Mrs. 
Matilde Rascovsky. 

Filicide, the killing of a child by his parents, is often denied, repressed, and 
disregarded because of its disturbing implications. It occurs in blatant form as 
actual murder and the battered-child syndrome, and also appears in many 
attenuated forms, such as circumcision, abandonment, instinctual 
cruelty, punishment, and other types of parental behavior that harm the ego 
of the child. 
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MEETINGS OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


December 28, 1907. once pomn'r counr, Leonard Shengold, MD. 


Dr, Shengold has obterved several patients who peeded to demomitrste that 
tomcthing which happened only ome had no meaning. That this atitede t a 
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emccanon: Dr. Martin Davis gave further instances of the occurrence ia 
day life of the ‘once doemt count’ phenomenon, including the light 
tent given to frit offender, broken New Year's rewlutions, reducing diets, 
raggiar to give up addictive practices, He suggested that esch 
yiekt to the compulsion to repeat, they do so as if it had 
before and they were attempting to solve problems for the 
‘once domnit count’ becomes a denial that the trauma had 
Dr. Renato Almansi commented on two caves that demonstrated 
count’ phenomenon. Both acted out perverse fantasies on one 
took the attitude that since it had happened only 
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external factors do not provide a satisfactory explanation of the common cold. 
‘The influence of emotion on allergic reactions and on the nasopharynx has been 
shown in psychophysiological experiments, and a few analytic inventigators, 
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single criterion was the prominent and initial presence of the typical symptom 
of coryza. The data strongly supported a temporal if not causal interrelatednes: 
between the cold and depression; no other factor was observed with the same 
consistency. Usually the depression centered around object loss; in most in- 
stances the cold followed a separation in the analysis—after weekends or sum- 
mer vacations, for instance. In several instances the cold developed just before 
& projected separation. Dr. Jackel believes that certain types of common cold are 
the result of psychophysiological changes that accompany depression in some 
individuals. 


puscusston: Dr. Robert Dickes pointed out that because of the lack çf physical 
data necessary for validation, it is difficult to evaluate the significarce of the 
cases reported by Dr. Jackel in terms of causal relationship even though there is 
a temporal sequence. He emphasized the need for accumulating further evi- 
dence such as Dr. Jackel’s until the information passes the point of coincidence, 
Dr. Emanual Klein felt that there is no doubt that many colds are preceded by 
depression and that in some manner colds are a way of warding off or getting 
over depression. Dr, Alan Eisnitz reported on two female patients, both with 
unusually intense pregnancy fantasies, who developed colds during analysis. Dr. 
Max Schur pointed out that herpetic lesions which are definitely viral may be 
produced under hypnosis and that the common wart, also viral, can respond 
favorably to suggestion. He questioned, however, whether some patients did not 
try to abort a cold by taking ‘cold tablets’, to which many people respond with 
mild depressive feelings. 

EUGENE HALPERT 
——__ 


, The Ninth Educational Cruise fot TRANS-INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOSOMATIC SEMINARS 
will go to the South Pacific, sailing from San Francisco on December 20, 1969- 


For further information write: Dr. James L. McCartney, Box 1 Westhampton 
Beach, New York 11978. e ig 5 


The University of Wisconsin Department of Postgraduate Medicine, the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, and the Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute will sponsor a con- 
ference devoted to the theme, The New Hospital Psychiatry, June 5-7, 1969. For 
further information write: Dr. Thomas C, Meyer, 307 N. Charter Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 59706. 


__ 


i. Workshops in the Rorschach Method will be conducted by Dr. Marguerite 
ertz at Case Western Reserve University, from June 16-27, 1969. For further 


information write Lelia Zamir, M.A., Case Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44106. 


VICTOR TAUSK'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO PSYCHOANALYSIS 


BY PAUL ROAZEN (CAMBRIDGE, MASS.) 


Because of the tragic circumstances surrounding Victor Tausk’s 
untimely death in 1919, he has not been accorded his proper 
place in the history of psychoanalysis. A man of great versatil- 
ity, a poet and a writer, a lawyer as well as a physician and a 
psychoanalyst, Tausk was one of Freud's most brilliant early 
pupils. When Lou Andreas-Salomé entered Freud's world in 
1912, she ranked Tausk ‘the most prominently outstanding’ 
among Freud’s students.1 Freud's three-page obituary of Tausk 
was the lengthiest Freud ever penned. ‘He is sure of an honora- 
ble memory’, Freud proclaimed, ‘in the history of psychoanal- 
ysis and its earliest struggles’.* 

Born in Slovakia on March 12, 1879, Tausk was initially 
trained as a lawyer. After separating from his wife, he tried to 
earn his living as a journalist in Berlin. Then in the fall of 
1908, Tausk went to Vienna to study medicine, already plan- 
ning to become a psychoanalyst. Freud helped him from the 
outset, by sending him patients and lending him money. Un- 
like Freud and most of his medical followers, Tausk chose to 
become a psychiatrist. He became the first member of the 
Vienna Psychoanalytic Society to try to apply Freud’s concepts 
to the understanding of the psychoses. Tausk’s paper on the 
‘influencing machine’ has become a classic in the psychological 
understanding of schizophrenia, and his concept of ‘ego bound- 
aries’ has been developed in modern psychotherapy by Paul 


I am grateful to the National Institute of Mental Health (MH14306-01) for 
financial assistance. 

1 The Freud Journal of Lou Andreas-Salomé. Translated by Stanley A. Leavy. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1964, p. 57. (Reviewed in This QUARTERLY, XXXIV, 
1965, Pp. 274-276.) s 

2 Freud: Victor Tausk (1919). Standard Edition, XVII, p. 275- 
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Federn, as well as others.’ Tausk was also responsible for in- 
troducing the term ‘identity’ into psychoanalytic literature.‘ 

Each of the three papers by Tausk, here translated into 
English for the first time by Eric Mosbacher and Marius Tausk, 
must be read in historical context. Over half a century has 
passed since they were written, and the formulations of that 
era are bound to sound alien, and sometimes antiquated, to 
our ears. Tausk, however, was as talented in presenting clinical 
cases as in metapsychology, and each of these papers still has 
something to teach. In addition, for the purpose of under- 
standing the development of Freud’s own ideas it is always 


helpful to be familiar with the writings of the best of his 
circle.® 


On the Psychology of the War Deserter 


During World War I, Tausk served on the Austrian front 
as an army psychiatrist. He acted with genuine heroism in 
protecting deserters from the Imperial Austrian Army which 
enlisted peasants who had never understood what conscription 
meant. Helpless and confused young men found themselves in 
danger of being shot for their simple primitive desire to creep 
back to the shelter of their homes. Unlike psychiatrists who 
behaved sadistically toward all ‘malingerers’, Tausk went out 
of his way to save people, using psychiatric diagnoses for hu- 
mane ends. He intervened, for example, in behalf of a young 
boy who was to be court-martialed for failing to help shoot 
a whole group of enemy prisoners. Tausk saved his life by 
testifying that such a boy, reared in the highest standards 
of civilized life, could not be expected to assist in such an 
execution, 
ay a Bertram D. Lewin’s obituary of Federn in This QUARTERLY, XIX, 1950, 
4 Jacobson, Edith: The Self and 
Universities Press, Inc., 1964, p. xi. 

5 My own account of the relation between Freud and Tausk, Brother Animal: 


The Story of Freud and Tausk, is to be published in 
Raphi 2 P by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


the Object World. New York: International 
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This paper demonstrates Tausk’s earlier legal experience, 
both as a lawyer and a judge, as well as his loyal exposition of 
Freud's theories at that time, It is one of the very first efforts 
to relate psychoanalysis to law. (Freud himself ventured only 
warily into this subject.") Tausk presents us with the social 
drama of conscription, relating the inner dispositions of the 
peasantry to the external social realities of war. 

From today's perspective, Tausk’s lucid presentation of psy- 
choanalytic ideas during World War I helps highlight some 
of the concepts missing in the early days of freudian theory. 
For example, childhood feelings are contrasted with those of 
adulthood without mention of the intervening developmental 
stage of adolescence. Adolescence as a phase had yet to be 
emphasized by Siegfried Bernfeld and Wilhelm Reich. More- 
over, the ego as a mechanism of control or as a means of 
adaptation had yet to be incorporated into the psychoanalytic 
framework. 


Diagnostic Considerations Concerning the Symptomatology of 
the So-Called War Psychoses 

Despite Tausk’s continuing renown for his work on schizo- 
phrenia, his essay on melancholia has been quite forgotten. 
Yet in fact this paper appeared before Freud's own Mourning 
and Melancholia. Tausk’s citation of verbal comments by 
Freud indicates the degree to which Tausk, along with Karl 
Abraham, was working in the forefront in this area. According 
to Ernest Jones, Freud had ‘expounded the views expressed 
[later in Mourning and Melancholia] . . . at the Vienna Society 
on December go, 1914, on the occasion of a paper Tausk read 
on melancholia’.” 

Here is an early effort to deal with psychoses that fall be- 


6 The Expert Opinion in the Halsmann Case, Standard Edition, XXI, pp. 251- 
253. Cj., also, Psychoanalysis and the Establishment of the Facts in Legal Pro- 
ceedings, Standard Edition, IX, pp. 103-114. 

7 Jones, Ernest: The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, Vol. II. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1955, p- $28. 
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tween Kraepelin’s entities—paranoid states and manic-depres- 
sive insanity. What does one do if the patient is both depressed 
and paranoid? Tausk proposed to explain these two psycholog- 
ical processes in relation to each other, the working up of 
heterosexual libido in depression and of homosexual libido in 
paranoia. While this particular formula might well be con- 
tested, his paper is important for the rich clinical material 
presented in relation to the social milieu and for Tausk’s 
Pioneering attempt to help psychiatry absorb the insights of 
Psychoanalysis. For, in addition to trying to make an original 
contribution to psychoanalysis, Tausk was trying to demon- 
strate the limitations of the formalism of classical psychiatry. 

The modern reader will be struck by the absence here of 
the concepts of the ego ideal or of the superego. Perceiving 
the central role of loss in depression, Tausk attempts to cope 
with the problem of melancholia in terms of libido theory, 
so important to Freud and his followers at this early time. 


On the Psychology of the Alcoholic Occupation Delirium 


Tausk’s great ambition was to use psychoanalysis to under- 
stand the psychoses, This paper was written about a symptom 
in a very common Psychiatric syndrome in Tausk’s time, the 
alcoholic psychosis, Before World War I, an entire ward was 
set apart in Wagner-Jauregg’s clinic in Vienna for cases of 
male alcoholic psychosis, Although in America today such cases 
would be seen much more rarely, and usually in special hos- 


in the psychology of alcoholics as he wanted to extend the 
scope of psychoanalytic treatment, Nevertheless, here again the 
contemporary reader will be struck by a World War I psy- 
choanalyst’s lack of interest in adolescence, Much of the clinical 
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material in this paper concerns an extended interpretation of 
the dream of a twenty-three-year-old student. Tausk was writ- 
ing at a time when many of these ideas were uncharted sub- 
jects. The occupational activities he describes are interpreted 
in terms of sexual excitement in patients rendered impotent. 
From today’s point of view, it is striking that Tausk does not 
see this delirium as an outlet of aggressiveness, or as a defense 
against primitive brutality. A delirium can in fact serve about 
as many purposes as a dream. 

In those days the psychoses were psychologically almost un- 
known, and Tausk was one of the pioneers in trying to under- 
stand them along psychoanalytic principles. Freud held him- 
self at some distance from such clinical material. It was not 
until the later development of ego psychology (and here again 
Tausk was ahead of others) that the distinction between 
neurosis and psychosis, clinically as well as theoretically, as- 
sumed the form we know it today. 


Chronological List of Victor Tausk’s Major Psychoanalytic 
Papers 


1912—On Masturbation. (In: The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. VI, 
1951, pp- 61-79.) 

1913—Compensation as a Means of Discounting the Motive of Repression. (Int. 
J. Psa., V, 1924, pp. 130-140.) 

1913—A Contribution to the Psychology of Child Sexuality. (Int. J. Psa., V, 1924, 
PP. 343-357) 

1914—Psychoanalysis of Philosophy and Psychoanalytic Philosophy. (Jahrb. f. 
psa. Forschungen, VI, 1914, pp. 405-412.) 

1915—On the Psychology of the Alcoholic Occupation Delirium. (Int. Ztschr, f. 
ärztliche Psa., III, 1915, pp. 204-226.) 

1916—Diagnostic Considerations Concerning the Symptomatology of the So-Called 
War Psychoses. (Wiener Medizinischene Wochenschrift, 1916, 37 & 38.) 

1916—On the Psychology of the War Deserter. (Int. Ztschr. f. ärztliche Psa., IV 
1916, pp. 193-204, 229-240.) 

1916—Some Remarks Concerning Abraham’s Paper ‘On Ejaculatio Praecox’, (Int. 
Ztschr. f. ärztliche Psa., IV, 1916, pp. 315-327) 

1919—On the Origin of the ‘Influencing Machine’ in Schizophrenia, (This QUAR- 
TERLY, II, 1933, Pp. 519-556.) 

n.d. —Ibsen, the Druggist. (This QUARTERLY, III, 1934, PP- 137-141-) 


ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE WAR DESERTER 


BY VICTOR TAUSK, M.D. 


What I have to say on this subject is bound to be restricted in 
some respects by the circumstance that this is not a suitable 
time for discussing military institutions or political conditions. 
The military view of the deserter differs from the psycholo- 
gist’s, who is not concerned with whether or not the conse- 
quences that follow from his investigations harmonize with 
the requirements of the army, or the political situation. 

As I know from firsthand experience, the attitude of patriot- 
ism in arms to the crime of desertion is pretty candidly based 
on the theory of deterrence. It follows from this practical 
principle that when deserters are tried in court psychological 
considerations will be taken into account only in exceptional 
cases, that is, when the judge has an overwhelming impression 
that the accused is mentally ill. The extent to which this im- 
pression will depend on the personal qualities of the judge, 
who will rarely have had psychiatric training, is easy to fore- 
see. For the same reason it is impossible to count on all the 
mentally ill and only these being sent for psychiatric examina- 
tion. Also I found plenty of confirmation for my supposition 
that men not submitted for psychiatric examination were 
sentenced after being declared fit to stand trial on the same 
shaky grounds as those on which others were sent to the psy- 
chiatrist as being mentally ill, or suspected of being mentally 
ill. It is, however, to this indiscrimination, often accompanied 
by the best of intentions, that I am indebted for the great 
variety of cases sent me for examination, and I can face with 
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the greatest equanimity the criticism that my observations were 
restricted to pathological cases and therefore biased. 

To the best of my belief, my subject has no scientific history. 
I am not aware that any previous work has been done on the 
psychology of the deserter, either in former wars or in the 
present one. I regret this, since it puts my work at a disad- 
vantage. For, though I can be certain that for my own approach 
to the subject, i.e., the psychoanalytic, no information or sup- 
port is to be expected from earlier workers in the field, I 
should have preferred it if other observers had at least left a 
description or classification of actual motives for desertion, no 
matter from what standpoint. That would have provided a 
broader base for my observations, made sounder judgment 
possible on the extent to which all the possible or at least all 
the typical cases have been included in my observations, and 
I should be less exposed to criticisms of my classification’s 
being prejudiced or arbitrary. However, I have reasons other 
than that for renouncing in advance any claim to have in- 
vestigated the subject completely. My only purpose is to make 
my audience acquainted with a topical and very tragic subject 
and with an interesting method of psychological approach. 

This method has been called psychoanalysis by its founder, 
Professor Freud of the University of Vienna. His theory, to 
which the Vienna neurologist Dr. Josef Breuer made important 
contributions in the initial stages, has met with more— 
though not better—enemies than friends. A substantial litera- 
ture is available which will enable you to inform yourselves 
about the full range of this science. I shall acquaint you with 
only a few aspects of the theory directly connected with my 
subject. 

I shall not be able to go beyond presenting the problem as 
it emerges from the facts and my approach to these facts. 
Apart from the military and political situation to which I 
have already referred, any attempt to find a solution, and in 
particular to apply it to the administration of justice during 
this war, is limited by existing legislation, which cannot be 
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expected to be changed soon and lays down lines from which 
the judge dealing with the crime of desertion cannot depart. 
But if the courts are again to be faced with the sad necessity 
of deciding the fate of individuals whose duty it is to partici- 
pate in the destruction of human beings and human values, 
it is my hope that what I have to say may reach the ear of 
future legislators. 

You will long since have realized that I am going to subject 
the psychological principles imposed on the courts in dealing 
with the crime of desertion to not very benevolent criticism. 
I can understand that all of you, apart from feeling that deter- 
ring men from committing this crime is a practical necessity, 
also have a sense of idealism which leaves little room for 
sympathy with the deserter. The deserter tries to escape from 
duties and ordeals imposed on all his comrades, he is interested 
only in saving his own skin in the dreadful devastation that 
has come over the world, and you indignantly ask what right 
he has to think only of his own safety and leave his comrades 
in the lurch. You believe the deserter to be selfish and cow- 
ardly, and I do not deny you your right to that opinion. In 
the course of what I have to say I shall even show that there 
is a sense in which it is in perfect harmony with his psycho- 
logical situation. Nevertheless I shall try to persuade you to 
replace your opinion, which is equivalent to a condemnation, 
by an insight inherent in which are a great many universal 
human values which could be of greater value to the country 
than the killing off of a few deserters. 

Practically every week for nearly a year and a half in the 
capacity of expert on mental and nervous diseases I had to 
Teport to the court on deserters’ fitness or unfitness to plead, 
and I have therefore seen a great many cases. 

I feel I must account to you for my attitude in the matter, 
just as I had to account for it to myself, : 

I began this work with the greatest aversion. I had already 
escaped once from the professional necessity of sitting in judg- 
ment on others, and I now found myself in the position of 
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being compelled to take part in the judicial process in the 
capacity of physician, Perhaps some of the judges here present 
are conscious of the fact that to many the apparently imper- 
sonal application of the law involves insoluble personal con- 
flict, while to others it is a pretext for giving rein to appetites 
for power of various kinds, and that if only the just sat in 
judgment there would not be enough judges to go round, I 
admit, however, that there is also an unhealthy or, shall we 
say, sentimental, side to this attitude toward the office of judge 
which should play no part. There are certainly judges—and 
it is a good thing that they exist—who are able to carry out 
their duties without being hampered by the thought of how 
many psychological and educational potentialities they are 
sentencing to death when they deliver their verdict. I also 
admit that the judge must set aside his scruples about pro- 
nouncing judgment in the safety of a courtroom about a man’s 
duty to stand up to an artillery barrage. 

There was another factor that diminished my pleasure in 
the work, this one unconnected with the relationship between 
the judge and the criminal and his crime, and thus free of 
personal and therefore insoluble problems. Instead, it was con- 
nected with the objective relationship between the law and 
the crime of desertion, which makes it a less insidious and 
more productive subject of discussion. Laws do not change as 
quickly as men’s views and ways of living, and many social or 
personal values are given legal sanction which later, so it seems 
to us, it would be better to remove from public regulation, 
with the result that legal compulsion in the matter is felt to 
be an anachronism and an unjustified restriction. This applies 
in particular to certain aspects of sex life, and also to a number 
of factors that originated in superseded forms of power struc- 
ture and social status. Also we cannot fail to observe that 
newly emerged values of human society and personal life are 
not given legal protection quickly or extensively enough, with 
the result that legal powers seem sometimes too wide and 
sometimes too narrow. I must remind you that our penal code 
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dates from the beginning of the nineteenth century, so that, 
when you compare social conditions now and then, even those 
of you who are not lawyers will be able to draw logical con- 
clusions about its appropriateness. 

There are also problems and doubts connected with the 
historical attitude toward desertion. When military service was 
entered into on a contractual basis, as it was in the days of 
mercenary armies, the psychology and moral evaluation of the 
crime was different from that of an age in which a certain 
category of men, i.e., the able-bodied, fit to bear arms, are 
liable to conscription; and in considering this matter of con- 
scription the historical phases of popular habituation to that 
institution must be taken into account. The great mass of the 
less fit or unfit who have been conscripted in this war had 
long since accustomed themselves to the idea that they had a 
right to exemption from it, and in view of that were not able 
to adapt themselves smoothly to the present surprising exten- 
sion of conscription. Our legislation could not of course an- 
ticipate the form taken by this war, but insistence on the letter 
of the law imposes an obligation on the individual that he 
was not brought up to fulfil. 

Those were more or less the thoughts with which I ap- 
proached the task that devolved upon me, until I realized that 
it was limited to deciding whether or not the deserters whom 
I should have to examine were responsible for their actions 
and therefore punishable according to law. 

This reflection, however, promptly involved me in a new 
conflict, which arose when I noted the few psychological con- 
siderations which have a place in our more than century-old 
legislation in regard to establishing guilt or innocence or the 
question of penalty. 

j Paragraph I of the penal code says that crime requires evil 
intent. This statement has an appealing simplicity and is cer- 
tainly calculated to reassure even the most conscientious and 
least assuming. The next paragraphs, however, cause the psy- 
chologist a lively disquiet, which remains with him to the end. 
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Evil intent cannot be assumed, the law goes on, if the person 
committing the act was wholly deprived of reason at the time, 
or was in a state of mental confusion or complete intoxication 
(unless he became intoxicated for the purpose of committing 
the act), or was acting in justified self-defense. In this legal 
terminology we can discern two psychologically quite distinct 
factors that exclude guilt. According to the first, an individual 
is not guilty if he commits an act while deprived of his senses 
and power of judgment, because in that condition he is not 
capable of forming an intent. According to the second, if he 
is acting in justifiable self-defense he is considered capable of 
forming an intent; but this is not described as an evil one. 

We are confronted with the fact that the law has quite 
definite ideas of good and evil. The commentaries on justified 
self-defense make it clear that the psychological category to 
which it belongs is that of ‘irresistible compulsion’ (the two 
ideas do not coincide, but overlap), and elsewhere we are 
told that ‘irresistible compulsion’ applies to safeguarding the 
legitimate interests of oneself or of others. Then again we 
learn that among those the defense of whose interests consti- 
tutes ‘irresistible compulsion’ and excludes guilt, ‘beloved per- 
sons’ occupy a preferential position. On the other hand, such 
exculpating love can be pleaded only in relation to specified 
persons, i.e., close relatives or legitimate love partners. In other 
words, the law claims a complete knowledge of love and its 
effects. As you are aware, not only does homosexual love not 
exclude guilt on the ground of irresistible compulsion, but it 
is in itself guilty and punishable. As you see, the law-maker 
has some remarkable assumptions and interferes with the 
mechanisms of nature with some remarkable results.t 

All these factors are confusing. To the psychologist who 
thinks in terms of history, the notion of what is evil is less 
assured. It has varied at different periods and in different 


1In this discussion of the law I am only tracing factual connections, I am 
aware that I am putting the text of the law on a par with various theories and 
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countries at the same period. I must desist from pursuing this 
subject further, because it would lead to endless common- 
places. 

However, there are certain peculiarities about the attitude 
of the law in the matter of intent which cause the psychologist 
to wonder about the etiology of certain legal stipulations. For 
instance, the law adapts the extent and nature of the punish- 
ment to the age of the offender; it treats the young up to a 
certain age with greater leniency, as if they were less capable 
than their elders of the psychical act known as ‘intent’. This 
assumption, however, is certainly wrong. Very young children, 
including those declared by the law to be incapable of com- 
mitting a crime, are perfectly capable of forming an intent. 
Punishment by domestic educators is, after all, based on the 
belief that the child acts with intent. The child does not lose 
his capacity to form intents and carry them out in any other 
way than an adult. Ignorance of the law cannot be pleaded to 
exonerate a child, since this is no defense to an adult who has 
committed an illegal act; and I do not believe that anyone who 
understands children would seriously maintain that they have 
no knowledge of evil. That can be assumed only in the first two 
or three years of life, and then only within limitations. In 
general, children have a much stronger sense of wrong than 
adults, most of whom have dismissed the idea of the omni- 
presence of a punishing God; and, in so far as evil means the 
same as malice, children are certainly capable of every kind of 
malice. The proclivity to such feelings does not depend on age; 
if anything, it decreases with age. 

If we assume in accordance with psychology that all the 
conditions which determine punishability and accountability 
in the adult are also present in the child, we can explain the 
leniency of the law to children only by assuming that the 
legislators were poor psychologists. The assumption is prob- 
ably correct. Nevertheless we cannot bring ourselves to judge 
children by the same yardstick as adults, even though the age 
limits accepted by the law need a good deal of adjustment in 
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the light of psychological consistency. If we seriously ask our- 
selves what makes us so lenient in this respect in spite of our 
psychology, perhaps all of us—and for the sake of the general 
validity of my theme I shall assume all of us without exception 
—will admit that it is our love of our own children and our 
own childhood that makes our attitude to the youthful of- 
fender more tolerant. We are governed in this instance by an 
entirely subjective emotional urge which is certainly not jus- 
tified in all cases by the seemingly objective plea that the child 
is capable of improvement; it may, indeed, be true in only 
very few cases indeed.? The adult too has time for remorse 
and improvement, if he is capable of these things, after com- 
mitting a crime, but he is not spared the penalty for that 
reason.® 

In laying down the nature and extent of the penalty the 
law takes into account the magnitude of the crime. But some- 
times it lays emphasis on the intention and sometimes on the 
result. Attempted murder is less severely punished than mur- 
der, but a hostile act resulting in death is treated as homicide 
even if the intention was no more than to penetrate the skin 
with a fingernail. But if all the death wishes felt by children, 
even if only the conscious ones felt in moments of anger and 
hatred and released in acts of aggression of various kinds, were 
punished as attempted murder, the state would soon not have 
enough soldiers left to be able to set about killing its enemies. 
We may note in passing that premeditated killing in a duel 
was once considered a noble action, and still enjoys a pref- 
erential position in our penal code. I shall also not elaborate 
on the fact that all these considerations which may seem ob- 
vious to you in relation to crimes against the person can 


2 It is this spontaneous attitude toward our children and childhood that prob- 
ably makes it impossible for some of us to set ourselves up as judges over others; 
and perhaps this unwillingness deprives us of a number of good judges. 

In this respect Austrian law incidentally lags behind that of a number of 
other countries, in which considerations such as these have in varying degrees 
begun to have an effect. 
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equally well be applied to crimes against property. But this 
is not the time to talk our economic system to pieces. 

You will soon see the connection between what I have been 
saying and the deserters about whom I am going to talk to 
you. I ask you only to bear in mind the confusion that exists 
in the relations between even this simple psychology and the 
law. I shall later indicate to you some psychoanalytic ways 
and means, not of disposing of the problem, but of mitigating 
your discomfort at my manner of presenting it. 

Before I undertook the task of making psychiatric reports 
on deserters for the court, the ideas that I had of these people 
did not go beyond those of a patriotic high school boy whose 
fitness for front-line service had not yet received its baptism 
by fire. I imagined deserters to be defiant individuals who 
refused obedience to the Emperor, or cowards who trembled 
for their lives while their comrades were being killed or were 
bleeding to death all round them, gladly sacrificing their lives 
and that of their nearest and dearest for their country. 

I gained a faint idea of what these glad sacrifices were like 
from men who had taken part in assaults. I discovered that 
they did not sacrifice anything, let alone gladly, but that they 
were generally the victims of a crazy, mindless fear that knew 
that there was no way back and could see no way forward, but 
could only hear, and that their valor consisted in surviving 
an inconceivable ordeal. 

I discovered what deserters were like from my own obser- 
vations. 

There were three points that emerged from them that forced 
the psychology of the deserter upon my attention and led me 
to attempt this study. 

In the first place, by far the majority of deserters do not 
belong to combatant units, and desertions take place, not from 
the really dangerous, fighting front, but from non-combatant 
units in the back areas, from army formations employed on 
guard or labor duties, 


Secondly, deserters on the run often endure hardships un- 
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questionably more severe than any military duty or danger, 
in spite of which they return voluntarily to their duty only 
in very rare cases indeed. I have known deserters who spent 
months living like wild beasts in the forest, suffering from 
bitter cold and starvation and constantly exposed to the most 
wretched of deaths which, however, they preferred to facing 
their duties with some guard or labor company in the back 
areas. Some of them would sneak into a village at night to 
beg a kindhearted peasant for some bread; others would hide 
in a village, living in agonizing fear of discovery or being 
given away. One man, a German, made his way on foot in 
the depth of winter from Warsaw to Lublin, suffering inde- 
scribable hardships and stress. It is premature to conclude that 
liberation from military duties, in particular in back areas, 
compensates for all this suffering. It should be borne in mind 
that, with very few exceptions, all these deserters come from 
the lower levels of the population, accustomed to heavy labor. 
They are peasants, unskilled and manual workers, to whom 
army service does not very often mean an unaccustomed bur- 
den, a restriction of freedom of movement and of opportunities 
of enjoyment that contrasts intolerably with the civilian life 
to which they were used. 

Thirdly, a good half of all the deserters I saw created the 
impression at first sight of being mental cripples, dull, feeble- 
minded, emotionally infantile and lacking in decision. If the 
criticism is made that as a forensic psychiatrist this was the 
only sort of case I saw, my reply is that the other half of 
those I saw did not create this immediate impression; they 
might have been as normal mentally as most of the men 
drafted to serve as hospital orderlies. Also I have been as- 
sured by reliable sources that among cases not certified by 
me there were as many feeble-minded as apparently normal 
cases among men executed for desertion. There was an ex- 
treme instance in which one of our pathologists found a micro- 
cephalic brain in an executed deserter. 

There was one overriding impression that I carried away 


from the multiplicity of my experiences with these people, 


and that was of unqualified human wretchedness, and that ~ 


applies to every deserter I met. I state this fact entirely with- 
out sentimentality. It would ill become me to appeal for sym- 
pathy with these socially almost worthless individuals at a 
time when the most valuable are being condemned pitilessly 
to manure the soil with their flesh and blood. 

The term ‘psychoanalysis’, of which I have told you nothing 
tangible yet, gentlemen, indicates quite literally that we are 
concerned, not with synthesizing impressions, but with sep- 
arating psychical phenomena into their component parts. 
Closer examination of the personality of all these deserters 
showed a variety of reasons for the wretchedness common to 
them all. No great skill was required to discover this. All I 
had to do was to question the men to find out that there are 
various motives for desertion, and that deserters can be classi- 
fied in various categories accordingly. If you accept the fact 
that an appropriate method of questioning and some practice 
enables one generally to unmask lies and get the man to tell 
the truth, though a few cases remain sterile from the point 
of view of scientific investigation because the low-grade men- 
tality of the man under examination makes even the most 
elementary rapport with the physician impossible, the two re- 
spects in which my conclusions are probably most vulnerable 
to criticism, the reliability of these men’s statements and their 
psychological accessibility, are eliminated at the outset. The 
only other criticism that remains open is that of the validity 
of my method. As I present my findings I shall introduce you 
to some freudian psychoanalysis, though only with the few 
principles of that science that are relevant to the quite crude 
present study. 

My first category consists of sufferers from pathological dis- 
turbances of consciousness (fugues), hysterical or epileptic 
disturbances about which they can generally give no informa- 
tion whatever. In the course of apparently normal existence 
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they had been taken over, as it were, by an alien ego. Some 
of these patients had absolutely no memory of what had hap- 
pened during the attack; they did not know they had left 
their place of duty, all conscious intention of leaving it was 
completely alien to them, and when they found. themselves in 
a strange place they did not know how they got there and 
were as surprised as on awakening from a dream. A few had 
not lost their memory of what happened during the attack, 
but they had usually just wandered about aimlessly, in a man- 
ner they were unable to explain, wherever their promptings 
took them. In such cases we speak of a pathological urge to 
wander. I must leave this whole category of deserters out of 
my considerations. Epileptics cannot be analyzed, and hyster- 
ics of this type cannot be analyzed with any prospect of suc- 
cess while under examination in a military hospital pending 
a court-martial. 

The second category also consists of restless, wandering 
souls. But these neither suffer from confusion nor have mem- 
ory gaps. They are fully conscious of their actions, which they 
carry out rationally and deliberately, and are not unaware 
that they have left their post illegally. Sometimes there is a 
defiant emphasis on their rebellion against military duty and 
perhaps also on the dangerous consequences of such rebellion. 
These men were usually industrial workers, but two were 
students. Their past history often includes punishments for 
repeatedly absenting themselves from wherever they ought to 
be. The question why they deserted produces answers which 
can be interpreted either as intolerance of compulsion in gen- 
eral or aversion to an occupation unsatisfying to or conflicting 
with personal needs. Closer examination of the latter turns 
out to be a mere pretext for escaping from compulsion in 
general. The immediate occasion of the desertion is attributed 
to such things as a power-conscious non-commissioned officer's 
having shortened the men’s off-duty time by drill or putting 
them to work. Once I was told that a sergeant, whether 
rightly or wrongly, had ordered men who had beards to shave 
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them off. “That was the last straw’, I was told. Another man 
deserted because he was transferred from boot-repairing to 
army transport. Another, by civil occupation a stableman, had 
somehow managed to smuggle himself into a German horse 
transport column, because he ‘had a greater sense of human 
worth doing a job he knew’. When chance threw him together 
with his old corps, he was arrested as a deserter. His ‘ideal’ 
reason for deserting was not believed. 

In the face of the huge compulsion by which the world is 
now being throttled, these reasons for desertion look merely 
petty. When I pointed out to these men that their comrades 
had to live under the same restrictions and frustrations but 
did not desert, I could rely on their full agreement. Some- 
times I could see the reasons just given for their desertion 
losing their sharp outlines in the face of this consideration 
and giving way to surprise and dismay. Sometimes I would 
be told that it was ‘everything’ that got too much for them 
and caused them to absent themselves from their unit, and 
also that it had been stupid and over-hasty, but now it was 
too late, 

The typical biographies to be extracted from these men 
lead us quickly to psychological soil of a kind very familiar to 
us from psychoanalysis. The deserter’s misdeed turns out to 
be a characteristic behavior pattern. All these men have been 
‘fugitives’ since childhood. Some had run away from home 
innumerable times. Others had never kept a job, or had con- 
tinually changed it. One was an adventurer who had traveled 
half the world over and done many different jobs. Those who 
had been to school had been truants and bad examples to 
their fellows. They had ‘always been like that’. Why? One 
had a strict father, the other a stepmother. They. could not 
bear it at home. They had stayed away from school because 
the teacher treated them unfairly. Father had not allowed 
them to learn the trade they would have liked, they had had 
to learn something that gave them no pleasure. One had been 
badly treated by all his masters, another by his masters’ wives, 
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yet another by his master’s children, or his companions or 
fellow-apprentices. ‘If only I could have taken over my father’s 
business I should have settled down’, one of them said to me. 
As, however, his father had been unwilling to let him do this, 
he had kept running away from home, and the police had 
kept bringing him back. 

What these cases show is that the motivation of desertion 
in this category originates in childhood and can often be 
traced to infancy, and that the characteristic experience of 
these people is the flight from family compulsion. You have 
only to accept the fact that ‘master’ and ‘teacher’ are surrogates 
for the father, that the master’s wife is a surrogate for the 
mother, and that comrades, fellow-apprentices and classmates 
are surrogates for the siblings, and you will be able to see 
the complete picture. To persuade you to accept this assump- 
tion I shall have to introduce you to a little psychoanalysis. 


ll 
Freud's great discovery, and in fact the basic principle of psy- 
choanalysis, is that the child is father to the man. I must ask 
you to accept this familiar commonplace as a startling novelty 
in psychology, for that is how it is regarded by the vast majority 
of literate people, including the learned. This latter section 
of humanity cannot be told anything more novel and more 
startling than that their dignified personalities consist of resi- 
dues of their infantile life which, partly unchanged and partly 
changed in accordance with definite laws, make up their pres- 
ent, apparently adult, image. The adult likes to regard the 
child as qualitatively different from what he thinks himself 
to be. He takes the child to be, not childlike, but childish, 
that is, he does not take seriously the expressions of children’s 
affects and instincts, but regards them as provisional, as it 
were; since they are bound to ‘grow up’, there is nothing for 
it but to wait until this phase is over. Psychoanalysis has, 
however, shown that it is never ‘over’, but enters into the 
make-up of the adult personality, which must be r as 
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nothing but the outcome of the vicissitudes to which the child's 
instincts have been subjected. The child loves and hates just 
like the adult, though generally with much greater force and 
seriousness than the adult, especially the adult in our flattened 
out, civilized life. This flattening out, in so far as it means 
convention, pettiness, and a blurring of emotional life, is an 
undesirable effect, though an inevitable one in view of the 
nature of the human material, of very important principles 
which govern the social adaptation of man and the maturation 
of his orientation to his environment. It is the great serious- 
ness and the intensity of the child's psychical life which these 
principles make use of in turning him into an adult; and it is 
not the fault of the principles but of those who apply them— 
more rarely those to whom they are applied—that adults live 
so insecurely and discontentedly with the teaching they have 
received and pass on. 

The outstanding characteristic of the instinctual life of the 
child is his inability to postpone or renounce the satisfaction 
of his wishes. The child lives according to the pleasure prin- 
ciple; he has to be educated to the reality principle. Freud 
describes these two opposite principles of psychical develop- 
ment as the factors the internal struggle between which pro- 
duces the final result of the individual’s development. The 
child not only demands immediate satisfaction of his wishes, 
he demands the satisfaction of inherently unattainable wishes 
and wishes which immediately or eventually would harm him 
or his environment. The child feels any restriction of his in- 
stinctual satisfaction to be a grave personal outrage. He cannot 
renounce pleasure-gain even if it involves danger. Nevertheless 
he has to be educated into satisfying his pleasure needs in ac- 
cordance with the world of reality, that is, in ways which are 
practicable among contemporary people and in contemporary 
circumstances and will promote his mental and physical well- 
being. He has to learn that when he reaches for the moon he is 
asking for the impossible. If he tries to dominate his brothers 
and sisters, he has to learn that he has no more rights in the 
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matter than they have and therefore he must either renounce 
the desire or try to outdo them in a way which human society, 
though it will not always help him, will not always obstruct, 
eg, by working hard at school to show his superior brain 
power, In psychoanalytic terminology, he thus sublimates his 
crude tyrannical wishes and acquires a source of mental pleasure 
that takes the place of the pleasure of domestic tyranny that 
has been renounced. 

When he wants to be as big as his parents in order to be 
able to do things that they are allowed to do, he has to learn 
to wait. In short, he cannot have everything, and there are 
many things he cannot have immediately. When in his bound- 
less childish rages he desires the death of some adult or child 
in his environment, he has to reconcile himself to the fact 
that that person does not die. He has to renounce the exclusive 
possession of his parents’ love that he wants only because in 
his childish egocentricity he does not understand and there- 
fore does not tolerate the right of his brothers and sisters to 
exist. 

This education in renunciation and postponement fails in 
the case of some children, who remain unconsciously attached 
to their infantile wishes. They fail to acquire a useful sub- 
stitute for the satisfactions denied them, for they want no 
such substitute. They want to satisfy their old wishes in their 
original form. Some of these, such as the fantasies of infantile 
ambition, death, and sexual wishes directed toward their clos- 
est relatives, are for internal or external reasons obviously 
unfulfillable in their original form. Of special importance are 
the death wish directed against the father and the sexual de- 
sire for the mother in the male child, which constitute the 
cedipus complex described by Freud. I shall not expand on 
this subject on the present occasion except to say this attitude 
toward the parents is a primary experience of the human 
male and, mutatis mutandis, of the human female, in whose 
case love is directed toward the father and the death wish 
toward the mother. Children who cannot escape from their 
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infantile wishes are in psychoanalytic terminology said to be 
fixated on those wishes and objects. They find no acceptable 
substitute for the satisfactions of which they have been de- 
prived, but keep trying to find one. These attempts must 
necessarily fail because unconsciously—the whole process as it 
develops sinks into the unconscious and therefore becomes in- 
comprehensible to the individual concerned and impossible 
for him to tackle—these people desire only to achieve the 
old wish. They therefore never reconcile themselves to the 
world of reality in which their wishes are unattainable, and 
by running away from everything that is attainable they con- 
tinue merely to demonstrate that what they want is always 
something different from what they are doing and can have. 

When we look at our deserters of the second category, we 
see that they are fixated on the old wish to escape from family 
compulsion. As this wish has become unconscious, every de- 
pendent relationship in which they become involved rouses 
their unconscious rebellion against family compulsion, though 
the family constellation against which the rebellion is really 
directed is not present in their conscious mind. Anyone in 
authority, anyone who can or wants to give them orders, is 
felt to be a member of the family, only because they feel his 
authority. This member of the family is generally the father, 
who exercised authority in the family and tried to lead him 
from the pleasure principle to the reality principle by giving 
him orders and imposing punishment and the renunciation 
or postponement of satisfactions. Such a son identifies his 
teachers, his employers, his n.c.o.’s, with his father, and just 
as he wanted to run away from his father and did, so did he 
Tun away from school, from his employers, and finally from 
the army which had taken his father’s place. 

The rebellion against the father had been displaced in his 
unconscious to those who succeeded his father in authority 
over him. But since the substitution resulting from this dis- 
placement is incomplete, it is the rebellion that calls the tune; 
the occasion that triggers it off can be absurdly trivial. When- 
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ever the feeling of rebellion is activated, it turns readily into 
the impulse to run away, It is what the individual is used to, 
and so the act of desertion is liable to occur at any moment. 

Is it not an irresistible compulsion if a man lives under a 
psychical constellation of such a kind? But no such grounds 
as this for excluding guilt are of course known to the law. 
The theory of the fixation and displacement of infantile 
wishes takes us deep into the problem of man’s free will and 
responsibility when faced with human judges untrained in 
psychoanalysis. We shall certainly not try to tackle this prob- 
lem now, but shall confine ourselves to noting that our de- 
serters of the second category are suffering from psychical in- 
fantilism, that their reasons for desertion are infantile, and 
that they are not fully responsible adults. We shall, however, 
refrain from estimating the amount of responsibility attribut- 
able to them for the crime committed. 

The fact that I have expatiated on this category of de- 
serters, gentlemen, might create the impression that they were 
especially numerous among my cases. This was not so, for 
they represented only a small proportion. But, because of the 
simple psychical structure involved, this category is particu- 
larly suitable for an introduction to psychoanalytic principles 
at which, after this broad explanation, we shall only briefly 
hint when discussing the succeeding categories. 

The motivation for desertion in the third category is fear 
of punishment for some offense. The offense is invariably triv- 
ial. Though penalties under military law are relatively severe 
even for minor offenses, they are still trivial in comparison 
with the punishment for desertion. Often they are also trivial 
in comparison with the severe hardships and stresses suffered 
by a deserter on the run. The most characteristic case is prob- 
ably that of the German deserter we mentioned previously 
who made his way on foot from Warsaw to Lublin. He de- 
serted because he had contracted gonorrhea. His commanding 
officer had threatened to ‘break every bone in the body’ of 
any man who caught a venereal disease. Any normal individ- 
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ual would not have taken a parade-ground threat of this kind 
too seriously, and he would certainly not have taken it literally. 
His action was, to say the very least, precipitate. Like nearly 
all deserters in this category, incidentally, he was a human 
wreck. The poor devil had psychical inferiority written on 
his face. His eyes were full of fearful expectation. When talked 
to at all sharply he was shaken to the core. By trade he was 
a baker’s hand, and his father had a small street-paving bus- 
iness. With minor variations, in which the constant factor was 
always the same relationship between father and son, his life 
story resembled that of all his fellow sufferers in this category. 
His father was very strict; very strict with his family, that is 
to say; he did not apply to himself the moral principles he 
required of them, He often came home drunk and maltreated 
his wife and children in his beer-inspired frenzy, and the 
sound of his footsteps in the hall hushed the children into 
terrified silence. He would punish them for the slightest 
thing, and as between one drunken bout and the next he 
often forgot that he had punished them for something already, 
but not that there was something to punish them for, they 
were frequently beaten on several days in succession for the 
same often trivial misdemeanor. Fear of his father dominated 
this deserter’s whole life. At school and during his apprentice- 
ship he was dependent and insecure, always expecting punish- 
ment even when he was not aware of having done anything 
wrong. His chief characteristics were the ease with which he 
was shaken and his agonizing fear of punishment. Whenever 
he talked of the paternal maltreatment and the fear this 
caused him he was so shaken that he wept. 

Here again, as in the previous category, we see a disturbed 
relationship between father and son. We also see its displace- 
ment onto surrogate father-figures and finally onto superiors 
in the army. The son’s reaction is different in each of the 
two categories, however. While in the first he becomes a fug- 
itive all his life, keeps running away from the father (or from 
the family), in the second he does not become emancipated 
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to the extent of rebelling by daring to run away from him. 
On the contrary, he is completely dominated by his father, 
he has sacrificed all freedom in relation to him and lives in 
constant, helpless fear of him; and, if he finally manages to 
run away from a threatened and dreaded punishment, he is 
likely to be picked up as a deserter. Here we have another 
instance of fixation in an infantile attitude. Perhaps some of 
my listeners will already have drawn their own conclusions 
about the apparently normal lives of their fellow citizens from 
these two examples of fixation, and will have noted the extent 
to which the individual's social destiny depends, and neces- 
sarily depends, on his attitude toward his father, or to put it 
another way, the extent to which he must reconcile himself 
to the destiny with which his family has sent him on his 
way. 

The problem of the applicability of the legal concept of 
irresistible compulsion and of the limits of human responsibil- 
ity is even wider open here than in the case of the preceding 
category. 

The reason given for desertion by the fourth category is 
inability to stand the strain of their duties, These are too 
much for them. Yet they tolerate the most fearful hardships 
and stresses of the life of a fugitive on the run almost with 
equanimity and with stubborn, unyielding endurance. This 
type of deserter is numerically very strongly represented. Most 
of them are older peasants, and all of them can be described 
as more or less feeble-minded. They are used to heavy labor 
at home, and the demands made on them by the army are 
often no greater, but these turn out to be too much for them. 
In these cases the etiology is not very far to seek. These men 
are simple, childish peasants at the lowest conceivable level 
of culture and education, unable to produce interest in any- 
thing outside the accustomed activities of their village life. 
Almost without exception they are illiterate. Their relation- 
ship to the idea of the state or nation is limited to the fact 
that they have always regarded the obligation to pay taxes as 
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unfair, and they are unable to view the connection between 
their military service and the general purposes of the state in 
any different light. Their interests are completely infantile, 
They cannot transfer libido to any work the fruits of which 
they cannot physically take home. They have never taken any 
part in national life, they can neither understand it nor have 
any love of it, and they do not see why they should make 
sacrifices for something that is called the general interest in 
an enterprise not of their making. It is because these things 
are alien to them that they overrate the strains of military 
service, just as children overrate everything strange and un- 
accustomed, turning it into either very good or very bad. But 
the strains involved in being a fugitive on the run, which 
consist essentially in the exercise of primitive, innate capaci- 
ties for self-preservation, seeking out hiding places and laying 
hands on food, are neither strange nor too much for them, 
though they are far greater than those imposed on them by 
their army duties. 

There is an additional problem of responsibility in relation 
to the performance of duties that arises out of the peculiar 
nature of this war, which has caused masses of men to be 
called up for military service whose usefulness has long been 
questioned even by the military. The types we meet here in 
the guise of deserters are also encountered elsewhere, filling 
the hospitals in the guise of sufferers from lassitude and ex- 
haustion, hypochondriacs, malingerers, ‘hospital bugs’. Thus 
there are ways and means of evading military duty without 
coming into conflict with the law. Only the stupidest actually 
desert. In hospital they make themselves conspicuous by their 
absurd hypochondria and their vague complaints about all 
sorts of illness. The stupid cunning of their easily unmasked 
imaginary symptoms either infuriates the doctors or makes 
them laugh. 
¢ The fifth category of deserters that came to my knowledge 
1s Not very numerous. It consists of neurotics in the strict 
sense of the term. They suffer from various anxiety and ob- 
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sessional ideas which the psychoanalyst easily recognizes as 
originating in the unconscious sexual life. One of these cases 
presented the picture of typical anxiety over beginning any- 
thing or any change of situation. This led to all sorts of com- 
pulsive actions. My conjecture that the man suffered from fear 
of sexual impotence was confirmed. Fear of the new or of 
beginning anything is a typical displacement to non-sexual 
activities and objects of the fear of sexual impotence. Infor- 
mation about displacement of the sexual instinct to non-erotic 
situations is readily obtainable by a closer study of psycho- 
analysis. This man deserted when he was given a new company 
commander, ‘He could not imagine what things would be like 
under him’, and this idea worried him so much that he de- 
serted, ‘What will it be like? How shall I manage?’ are the 
typical questions which the sufferer from fear of sexual im- 
potence asks himself whenever he is faced with a sexual de- 
mand. I shall not go into the question of the extent to which 
this neurosis may have been determined by unconscious homo- 
sexual inclinations, which may have been the real cause of 
his fear of impotence. I also include in the fifth category 
men who desert because of thwarted ambition. These cases 
are rare too. The ambitions involved are not very exalted, 
and the frustrations of them that lead to the desertion do not 
strike us as very grave. A stableman, for instance, deserted 
allegedly because he was pestered by his n.c.o. It turned out, 
however, that he could not tolerate his work not being con- 
sidered as good as that of his comrade. He also presented a 
number of definite neurotic symptoms which caused me to 
put him in this category. You will readily believe that his 
behavior was childish, infantile. In the present paper I must 
limit myself to indicating that his neurosis was an unsuccess- 
ful superstructure erected on top of his psychical infantilism. 

Deserters of the next category, the sixth, are very numerous. 
Their motive is homesickness. As the song that begins with 
the words Zu Strassburg auf der langen Briick says with such 
directness and simplicity, 
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Der Knabe, der das Schallhorn blies, 
Der trägt die Schuld daran 


Homesickness plays a major or minor role in practically all 
categories of deserters. When things are going badly with a 
man, when he loses control of his life, he takes flight—in 
reality or in fantasy—to a situation or a time when life was 
good, when he did not have to fight the inclemencies of the 
outside world alone and with no one but himself to fall back 
on, when he was sheltered and protected. For everyone there 
has been such a situation and such a time—in his childhood 
with his mother. To the vast majority of human beings this 
relationship with their mother is of abiding permanence, as 
is shown by the legend of Antaeus. In fact, all these deserters 
—no single exception came to my notice—wanted to go back 
to their mother, or occasionally to their wife or sweetheart, 
who, as psychoanalysis shows, are to be regarded in a sense 
as a substitute for the mother, and certainly so in the case of 
all infantile men, They never want to go back to the father, 
or to a friend; no instance of that has ever come to my notice. 
Homesickness is homesickness for the mother. The need for 
maternal protection is always a factor present when desertion 
is contemplated, and it may provide the final impulse. Very 
often it is the only one. This category consists of sad individ- 
uals, They come from all classes of society and are usually 
very young. But most of them are peasants, because most sol- 
diers are peasants and most peasants are childlike, i.e., have 
an especially strong attachment to their homes and their fields, 
their mother and their earth, which are symbolically the same, 
as we see in the phrase ‘mother earth’, These men suffer from 
i 5 Translators Note: ‘It is the fault of the boy who blew the horn.’ Schallhorn 
isa misquotation for Alphorn, alpine horn. The song purports to be sung by 
a Swiss soldier, serving presumably in the French army, who was standing on 
the ‘long bridge’ across the Rhine at Strasbourg when a boy went by blowing a 
tune that reminded him of his natiye country lying in the mist to the south. 
Overwhelmed by homesickness, he plunged into the river and began swimming 


upstream, only to be seen by a sergeant and caught. He sings this song while 
expecting to be executed the same day. 
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a sense of loneliness and abandonment. The clash with the 
military injunction which, like the Biblical one, says “thou 
shalt leave thy father and thy mother’ could not be more 
violent or more insoluble, and these men’s only illness is that 
they do not want to do what the Biblical injunction and mili- 
tary law require. They refuse obedience, not out of defiance, 
but because of childlike suffering. They are still childlike. 
It is difficult to expect the law to take account of homesickness, 
but the psychologist cannot help taking this psychical phe- 
nomenon seriously. 

There is, however, another possibility that I cannot exclude 
in this connection, I pointed out last year in a paper on war 
psychoses® that severe mental illnesses are often preceded by 
a sense of isolation, taking the form of depressive and anxiety 
states, which must be regarded as in part causing them. The 
heavy, homesick, depression that precedes desertion in many 
cases makes me believe that it is sometimes merely an un- 
conscious flight from a threatening mental illness, a ‘solitude 
psychosis’. Escape to the home, where one is never solitary, 
might perhaps represent salvation from the impending mad- 
ness. By trying to avoid the Scylla of madness, of course, the 
deserter merely runs into the Charybdis of a court-martial. 

For the sake of completeness I shall mention a seventh cate- 
gory, of which, however, I have no personal experience. I 
refer to men who desert for purely political reasons. These 
too are certainly of general psychoanalytical interest, but, not 
having come across any of them, I have nothing to say about 
them. 

Keeping, however, to cases that came my way, I can conclude 
with an eighth category, in which the motive was lack of interest 
in the purposes of the present war, or opposition to war as 
such. We can imagine a mentally healthy idealist of high moral 
qualities rejecting a duty accepted by all others in complete 

6 Diagnostische Erértungen auf Grund der Zustandsbilder der sogenannten 


Kriegspsychosen. [Diagnostic Considerations Concerning the Symptomatology of 
the So-Called War Psychoses follows this paper.] 
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disregard of the consequences to himself. Among those who 
sacrificed themselves for their convictions there have always 
been men who have been safe from being classified as patho- 
logical. I do not believe, however, that an individual of that 
kind, after doing military service for some time in a back area, 
would suddenly desert, and later, reduced to a physical wreck 
by the harrowing experiences of being on the run, would be 
referred to a psychiatrist for a report on his mental condition. 
The few cases I saw were definitely pathological, showed 
feeble-minded, eccentric, infantile ideas, religious sectarian- 
ism, anxieties, and pronounced delusions of being watched and 
symptoms of persecution mania. I must ascribe this group to 
dementia praecox. 

Before concluding my observations with some general psy- 
chological conclusions, there is a legal consideration to which 
I must revert. 

Desertion in the eyes of the law implies the intention to 
absent oneself permanently from one’s military duty. I can state 
that this subjective condition, which is essential if the crime 
of desertion is to be legally established, is only rarely present so 
far as the deserter’s conscious mind is concerned. All that is 
present in the latter is the intention to escape from the painful 
situation and the tormenting feelings which were the immedi- 
ate occasion of his running away. Fear of the punishment for 
desertion is very soon superimposed on this, becomes the 
dominant factor, and kills the resolution to report back for 
duty when—as not infrequently happens—it arises after the 
stormy affects that led to the flight have died down. In some 
cases the intention to stay away from duty permanently arises 
as a dolus superveniens when the deserter is encouraged by his 
initial success to hope that his luck will hold. 

The penal code nowhere states that criminal intent can be 
unconscious. On the contrary, many of its stipulations lead to 
the conclusion that criminal intent must be conscious. 

The practice of the courts in cases of desertion takes no 
account of this, however. It proceeds as if every desertion were 
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motivated by the conscious intention of permanently abandon- 
ing military duty. As a psychoanalyst I wish to state explicitly 
that this interpretation in fact harmonizes with the psychologi- 
cal situation. Almost invaribly I had the impression that there 
was an intention—mostly unconscious—permanently to aban- 
don military duty. The law, which is based on the old psy- 
chological view that only what is conscious can be called mental, 
ignores the fact that the roots, the preparation and the aims 
of everything that comes under the heading of purpose, inten- 
tion, wish, and thus everything that appears in the form of 
conscious purpose, lie in unconcious mental life. Psychoanaly- 
sis therefore equates unconscious with conscious intent. But the 
extent to which the individual should be held accountable for 
his unconscious intentions is quite a different matter. Accept- 
ing an unconscious intention as the subjective criterion of the 
crime of desertion puts the criminal law in a position analogous 
to that which it takes in relation to the crime of homicide 
which I previously mentioned. In most cases of homicide in 
which the conscious intention to kill is lacking, psychoanalysis 
would say that an unconscious one was certainly present. Not 
so the law, which penalizes less severely the not consciously in- 
tended result of the action and takes no account of a possible 
unconscious intention to produce that result. If the equation 
of conscious and unconscious intention were taken into account 
in deciding the question of criminal intent, the impact of 
psychoanalytic psychology on the framing of a future penal 
code would be very far-reaching. But bringing this approach 
into harmony with criminal law as it has developed historically 
and with our present way of life would be a difficult task, which 
we must leave to a psychology of law which does not yet exist. 

In enumerating the different motivations for desertion which 
I found, I have shown you, gentlemen, just as many types of 
human character. I have tried to show you that the deserters 
whom I examined, apart from the fact that a high proportion 
were more or less feeble-minded while a few were neurotic oT 
psychotic, all shared the common characteristics of psychical 
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infantilism. I must add that psychoanalysis has also learnt to — 
interpret the psychoses from the same point of view. You will 
certainly have noted how the notion of infantilism shades im- 
perceptibly into what we regard as normal on the one hand 
and into the pathological on the other. I have also been able to 
link this discussion with the question of the legal responsibility 
of the individual for his actions. 

We have associated the notion of infantilism with certain 
characteristics of the infant's mind, his inability to postpone 
or renounce the satisfaction of his wishes. The explanation of 
this is firstly the intensity of those wishes, secondly his inability 
to understand and to admit the validity of the interests of 
others in addition to his own, and thirdly his ignorance of adult 
life—he has no reason to save himself for the pleasures and 
duties reserved for the latter. He has to be educated to all 
these things. He has to be induced to exchange the pleasure 
principle, which makes the child seem selfish to us, for the 
reality principle, through which he becomes a social being. 
This educational program often breaks down for the most 
varied reasons, most of which must be looked for in the methods 
used. When it breaks down, the individual remains infantile, 
asocial, retaining his infantile wishes, partly in conscious but 
chiefly in unconscious form. He thereby becomes to a greater 
or lesser extent unadaptable to the social life which the in- 
dividual cannot do without (‘no matter whether he wears 
socks one yard high’). The more unadaptable he is, the more 
numerous and more deeply rooted in his childhood the in- 
dividual’s fixations are, the closer his infantilism is to psychosis. 

Because of their infantilism, our deserters are asocial in re- 
lation to the common fate which has overtaken human society 
in this war. I do not know how many of my listeners are taking 
part in this war because of an inner impulse, but I do know 


T Translators’ note: A modified quotation from Goethe’s Faust, in which 
Mephisto says to Faust: Setz deinen Fuss auf ellenhohe Socken, du bleibst doch 


immer was du bist, ‘Even if you put on socks one yard high, you still remain 
what you are, 
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that many are doing so only because they are able to sub- 
ordinate themselves to a compulsion that leaves no one un- 
affected. Though military service costs most men severe losses, 
both material and emotional, they do not desert. Partly they 
renounce the satisfaction of personal wishes, the importance of 
which they subordinate to that of the general situation; partly 
they postpone the satisfaction of those wishes because of a 
real expectation based on a real understanding. In other words, 
they behave like adults, 

Permit me, gentlemen, to conclude my serious survey with 
some serious words spoken in jest. In this war there is a group 
of men who, like children, cannot renounce the satisfaction of 
their wishes and want to have everything their heart desires, 
and even more. They too manage to evade the general suffering, 
not to their own detriment, as the deserter does, but at the 
expense of society. They, however, are not asocial, but anti- 
social. We shall not honor them by calling them deserters. 
They are the war profiteers. 


DIAGNOSTIC CONSIDERATIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYMPTOMATOLOGY 
OF THE SO-CALLED WAR PSYCHOSES 


BY VICTOR TAUSK, M.D. 


For a time, particularly during the first half of the war, authors 
used the term ‘war psychosis’ quite indiscriminately. Some did 
so perhaps in the expectation that mental disturbances arising 
out of war experiences would show specific clinical characteris- 
tics; others used it without any particular theoretical premises 
and without any particular sense of responsibility. Recently 
I have had the impression that most authors have decided to 
use it merely to indicate the situation that was the immediate 
occasion of the illness, The fact that the war or a particular 
wartime event provides the content of the disturbed mental 
production is of course irrelevant in so far as such content is 
worked up into a mental disturbance of an already familiar 
type. 

I was myself at first unable to form an opinion whether or 
not specific war psychoses existed. The special difficulties pre- 
sented by the type of patient encountered in the Russian 
theater of war at first confronted me with cruder tasks, which 
had to be tackled before any diagnosis was possible. In the 
first instance my efforts were of course devoted to classifying 
cases into clinically established diagnostic categories, even 
though some of the phenomena with which I was confronted 


Diagnostische Erértungen auf Grund der Zustandsbilder der sogenannten 
Kriegspsychosen. Originally read at the Second Conference of Medical Officers, 
Lublin, January 19, 1916. Later experiences made revision and expansion neces- 
sary. An important part of the theoretical discussion of paranoia cum melan- 
cholia was added after a discussion at the Vienna Psychoanalytical Society. Some 
of the cases quoted and the description of acute anxiety paranoia are also sub- 
sequent additions, 
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struck me as new and incomprehensible in the light of my 
clinical teaching. 

The difficulties in the way of diagnosis in certain—and 
very numerous—cases could be reduced to two main factors: 
ignorance or insufficient knowledge of the patients’ language 
and its nuances—they came from all the language groups of the 
monarchy—and the social and cultural characteristics of the 
level of their prewar life. 

Better knowledge of the many foreign languages involved, 
and in particular adaptation to the awkward and unreliable 
process of examining patients with the aid of interpreters, soon 
resulted in many apparently new and incomprehensible phe- 
nomena turning out not to be problematical at all. The second 
factor, however, remained important in shaping the clinical 
picture and continued to make diagnosis difficult. Though at the 
conclusion of my observations I was generally able to decide 
that the clinical picture belonged to one of the known groups, 
I often had to add the qualification that that was what the ill- 
ness appeared to be in an individual of his particular social 
stratum or cultural group. I had to remind myself that a 
training in a university hospital of a big city, with relatively 
sophisticated patients, had its disadvantages; the most primi- 
tive forms of the various mental diseases did not occur among 
them. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the primitiveness of 
certain popular classes. A peasant from Lower Austria represents 
a high standard of cultural development in comparison, for 
instance, with a Ruthenian peasant, whose interests and out- 
look on life we can describe in words but cannot enter into 
with emotional understanding. It was for that reason that a 
number of cases of schizophrenia seemed for a time quite in- 
accessible for me. A number of these patients presented a pic- 
ture of euphoric feeble-mindedness associated with the behavior 
of a manically excited, stupid child of five or six. What looked 
like the ‘talking past one’ that was such an impressive feature 
might just as well have been due to nonunderstanding, dull- 
mindedness, or stupid malice. The incommunicativeness of 
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these people, the poverty of their ability to convey what is 
going on in their mind, even when normal, has to be experi- 
enced before the difficulties involved in making a differential 
diagnosis can be appreciated. All the ways in which schizo- 
phrenics living in European cultural conditions communicate 
their abnormal bodily sensations, e.g., when they say they are 
electrified, hypnotized, influenced, and so forth, are not avail- 
able here. The brooding about the change in identity and 
personality that is so characteristic of schizophrenia does not 
occur. These patients do not brood; they are totally bewildered 
by the morbid phenomenon taking place inside them and 
are incapable of putting anything about it into words. Many 
create the impression of delirium tremens; others look so 
exactly as if they were in the manic phase of a progressive 
general paralysis that it is impossible to fall back on the picture 
of schizophrenia in all its manifold forms that one acquired in 
hospital. Only the variety of symptoms in these patients, the 
changes and the multiplicity of the phenomena which present 
themselves, point to the multiplicity of internal processes 
which are worked up into the numerous morphologically dif- 
ferent symptoms so characteristic of schizophrenia. It is im- 
portant to stress this multiplicity, because we are often faced 
with phenomena which do not conflict with the patient's 
situation and can easily be taken for the unimportant outcome 
of psychical processes adapted to the environment. It is a 
relief to one’s scientific conscience when one comes across a 
definite, clinically characteristic, symptom, such as when a pa- 
tient suddenly gives his neighbor a terrible box on the ear for 
no reason whatever and then takes no further notice of him, 
or wets his bed or smears it with feces, because, if general 
paralysis has been more or less excluded, it is then possible to 
diagnose schizophrenia. 

These patients are mentally as unproductive in illness as 
they are in health; they present nothing but crude expressions 
of affect—depression, cheerfulness, or anger; and to the extent 
that these states of mind are insufficient for diagnostic purposes, 
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the psychiatrist is faced with the apparently often insuperable 
difficulties referred to above. 

Among the approximately 1,500 cases which were referred 
to me in the course of seven-and-a-half months, mostly directly 
from the front, there were only four cases of typically pure 
paranoia, and these were German-speaking trained craftsmen. 
Melancholia was fairly frequently represented, several times 
associated with suicide attempts. It generally took an unpro- 
ductive, stuporous form. In about one third of the cases it was 
accompanied by anxiety, but was always unproductive. In the 
case of peasants of the type described above, the patient 
would present the appearance of a sad, sick domestic animal. 
Acute amentia, which in the majority of cases followed cata- 
strophic explosions, always presented a clear picture, of course. 

As regards the so-called functional mental disturbances, such 
as neurasthenia, hysteria in all its forms, anxiety and obses- 
sional neuroses, my observations are not in agreement with 
those of Laudenheimer,’ who says that these do not occur 
among peasants and unskilled workmen, those prone to them 
being chiefly brain workers and members of the higher social 
classes. Among the patients whom I had the opportunity of 
observing, hysteria (in the form of tic, convulsive fits with 
‘arc de cercle’, or twilight states) was as frequent among peas- 
ants and unskilled workmen as it was among the more educated. 

It is not the training of the intelligence, but what Freud 
calls the vicissitudes of the sexual instinct that are relevant 
in these cases and, when instinctual development has been 
disturbed, the roots of the disturbance have to be looked for 
among conditions far more primitive than lack of education. 
Otherwise the outbreaks of mass hysteria among peasants in 
the Middle Ages would be inexplicable. It is also a long-familiar 
fact that hysteria occurs in our own time among peasants be- 
longing to all cultures. 

I propose to discuss a phenomenon that presents a diagnostic 


2 Laudenheimer-(Alsbach), Anamnesen der sogenannten Kriegsneurosen. Feld- 
ärztliche Beilage zur Münchner medizinischen Wochenschrift, No. 38, 21.9. 1915. 
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problem in a sense quite different from that which I have just 
mentioned. If we refer to the descriptions of psychopathologi- 
cal conditions in our textbooks, we find that symptoms of 
different psychoses occur in each that is dealt with as a diag- 
nostic unit. In particular, paranoid symptoms, for instance, 
occur in almost every instance, and melancholic features are 
nearly always present in all cases and in all psychoses. Broadly 
speaking, however, we can regard melancholia, paranoia, 
schizophrenia, etc., as units, in spite of the occurrence of symp- 
toms belonging to other clinical pictures. 

Clinical psychiatry has hitherto restricted itself to describing 
the symptoms under each main classification as primary or 
secondary, but has had no or only very superficial explanations 
to offer of the psychical mechanism of the individual symptoms. 
There are authors who believe that by using a metaphorical or 
a comparative description of a psychical disturbance they have 
uncovered the cause and essential content of a symptom.” There 
are others who try to rationalize and explain symptoms which 
can be observed as occurring independently and without fixed 
correlation with others as having a conscious connection with 
other coexistent symptoms;* to say nothing of those authors 
who look for a specific organic cause of the illness, completely 

i ing the presence of individual symptoms in nearly 
all the psychoses.* Now, so long as symptoms could be tidily 
classified and the diagnosis based on the chief symptom turned 
out to be prognostically correct, subsidiary symptoms could be 
ignored without psychological scruples, and a case could be 


2For example, Stranski, who considers that the term ‘intrapsychical ataxia’ 
solves a problem of psychomechanics, Similarly Berze with his ‘primary weak- 
ness of psychical activity’, 

* Delusions of grandeur in paranoia, for instance, are attributed to a conscious 
search by the patient for an explanation of the persecution to which he feels he 
is subjected, which results in his concluding that he must be an exceptional 
personality if he is the object of so much attention, But megalomania occurs in 
general paralysis without delusions of reference, 

* Textbook descriptions of dementia praecox in particular often include re- 
Ports of various findings in the brain at autopsy. But which of the innumerable 
symptoms present in all psychoses are attributable to these anatomical finding? 
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as melancholia, for instance, and the subsidiary para 
noid traits could be disregarded. These were merely subsidi 
ary, and were noted as such for the sake of completeness. 

I owe to the war a number of cases which simply refuse to 
fit in with this psychiatric system. To the extent that they were 
occasioned by the war they are ‘war psychoses’, 

First of all, there were some cases in which melancholia 
was fully developed in every respect with all its characteris 
tic symptoms but coexisted with a no less fully developed 


‘The first case I saw was a shoemaker from northern Bohemia, 
aged thirty-four, married and the father of two children. 
Alcoholism and syphilis were denied and could not be dem- 
i onstrated. The symptoms of melancholia were depression, 

selfreproach for masturbation, dishonesty, offensive behavior 
to others and treating his wife and children badly, since in 
‘ former years he had sometimes drunk wine or beer on Sundays 
| instead of laying the money aside for his family. He 
| Very severe punishment indeed for his sins. He had recently 


i 


attempted suicide and was now obviously dissembling 
thought of suicide. He did not believe he would ever 
better again. In addition to this he presented the 
ing picture of a well developed paranoia. He had 
for some time that he was an object of general hostility. 
ever he was, in the street or with his unit, he was the sub; 
whispered remarks, and he was watched and looked 
ciously. He had heard his name suddenly called out 
i times, and people had spat in front of him. A very striking 
j . feature was the extent to which he was worried by a pea-sized 


Hie 


p 


concerned that it should be treated and dressed every day. 
Hypochondria of this kind is of great importance for the diag- 
nosis of paranoia (Freud). 

The second case was that of an officer of aristocratic birth, 
who had led a very unscrupulous and dissipated life and was 
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responsible for several broken lives; I was able to confirm that 
this was true. His sins, however, were probably attributable to 
the hypomanic phases which alternated at irregular intervals 
with his melancholic phases. When I saw him he was deeply 
melancholic, inconsolable, full of remorse and bitter self 
reproach. His thought processes and affectivity were severely 
inhibited, There was also a complete system of ideas of refer 
ence and delusions of being watched, without hypochondria — 
but with a pronounced resistance to the idea of leading a better 
life and a continuous readiness to suspect others. 


Of the many other cases that came my way I select the 
following: ‘Leopold K, infantryman, aged thirty, unskilled 
workman, at the front since July, 1915. No previous illness. 
According to a letter from his company commander, a brave 
and dependable soldier.’ 

About a fortnight previously the patient had suddenly 
changed, became apathetic, inhibited, and lost his appetite. 
‘His mouth says what his heart does not feel.’ He said things 
such as “The lieutenant ought to be killed by a shell’, or ‘We 
ought to desert to the Russians, as so many have done already’. 
Such words ‘came to him’ when he was under stress and he 
felt he could not stick it. He reproached himself bitterly for 
having said these things, but insisted that he said them only 
under ‘compulsion’, without really feeling them. All the same, 
he had been accused of having these evil intentions. He be- 
lieved he deserved severe punishment, though he had neither 
done nor intended anything wrong.’ His comrades reported 
a suicide attempt made by the patient a few days previously. 


5 When the obsessional symptom is considered in conjunction with the situa- 
tion that occasioned it, anyone familiar with Freudian psychoanalysis will have 
no difficulty in recognizing in it a rejected unconscious wish. It would obviously 


be meaningless in this instance to attempt to rationalize the delusions of refer- 


ence and of being watched with the aid of conscious statements which the 
patient himself regarded as being alien to his own feelings. I was able to ob- 
serve a whole series of similar cases associated with war experiences likely to 
stimulate revolt of the instinct of self-preservation against military duty. (Se — 
also concluding remarks on ‘acute anxiety paranoia’.) i 
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He had no more desire to live. Furthermore, he felt that 
recently he had become an object of suspicion, was being 
watched mistrustfully as if he were a traitor, a disloyal soldier, 
a spy. He had also been looked at askance because he wrote 
so few letters. What sort of man was this who had no one at 
home to write to? But whom was he to write to and what had 
he to say? He had no feelings. His mother had abandoned 
him, and he did not know where she was. Before the war he 
had had a girl, but he no longer knew her address. 

The following were noteworthy details from his life history. 
He was an illegitimate child, brought up by foster parents. He 
was allowed to see his mother only on Sundays, which hurt him 
very much and gave him a low opinion of women. Since his 
seventeenth year he had not seen his mother. She had married 
a man who was a total stranger to him. He had never had a 
lasting affair with a woman, he had kept changing and had 
never been really in love. But when he believed he was going 
to be transferred to another unit because of the bad things 
he had said, his first thought had been: ‘What will become of 
me if I never see my mother again?’. 

Salomon H, aged twenty, by civil occupation a waiter, who 
had been in the front line for fourteen months, had a week 
previously been ordered to fetch a number of men belonging 
to his unit from various taverns. He had carried out the order 
willingly. Next day, however, he had suddenly begun to feel 
he was a pitiful wretch who deserved no love, was heartless 
and worthless. He violently reproached himself, but at the 
same time felt he was being persecuted and watched by his 
comrades. They looked at him askance and suspected him of 
harboring the most evil thoughts. 

Franz S, aged fifty, sergeant, civil occupation railway official.’ 
The first impression created by the patient was of complete 


6I give this patient’s paranoid symptoms in detail because they provide an 
outstanding example of the use of verbal instead of concrete ideas (Freud's The 
Unconscious, [Standard Edition, XIV, p. 161]) and also of a conscious translation 
of verbal ideas into the language of concrete ideas. The fortunate circumstance 
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melancholia. He reproached himself severely for not having 
loved his wife sufficiently and not having carried out the orders 
of his superiors conscientiously enough. Now he had sunk low 
and was going to sink lower still, his wife was completely 
estranged from him, he was so worthless that nobody wanted 
to have anything to do with him. He reproached himself for 
having given in to his weakness and allowed himself to be sent 
to hospital. He should have stayed at the front. He presented 
the picture of a profoundly depressed, utterly disconsolate 
individual. His thought processes and affectivity were severely 
inhibited. 

In the course of repeated examinations a fully developed 
paranoia appeared. He had been called up to the infantry, 
and had had to supervise fifty-year-olds building huts. He had 
noticed that the officers had hinted that he should not associate 
with other ranks, because by virtue of his education and civil 
occupation he really belonged to the officer class. When he had 
been talking to [other] sergeants, the inspecting officer who 
came to see them would be only a second lieutenant, but when 
he had refrained from associating with the sergeants the in- 
specting officer was always a lieutenant. This was a reward 
for maintaining his status, just as when the officer was only a 
second lieutenant it was a punishment for demeaning it. His 
present humiliation was a punishment for not having sufficiently 
heeded these hints by his superiors. His wife, having kept her 
position as postmistress, was now totally estranged from him, 
as she would not live with a man of inferior status. He had 
realized that his wife had become getrennt (estranged) from 
him when he was transferred to the Train (pronounced trenn, 


that the patient made this translation spontaneously provided an indisputable 
demonstration of the complete analogy between pathological symptom-formation 
and the mechanics of dream formation as discovered by Freud, and of how im- 
possible it is to understand symptoms without a knowledge of the mechanism 
of dreams, and how the opponents of psychoanalysis bar the way to psycho- 
aa! by rejecting freudian theory, and the interpretation of dreams in 
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ie., army service corps). At the ticket window at Lublin sation 
he had realized he had one last chance of reconciliation with 
her. The booking clerk had had in front of him a rubber stamp 
pad which was covered with Kompost (compost). Kompost 
meant komm zur Post (come to the post office). He should 
have taken this obvious hint and turned back instead of going 
to hospital. Then he would have ‘gone back to the post office’, 
ic., to his wife. But now all was lost. 

During the examination he objected to my desk’s being 
painted yellow. A doctor der etwas weiss (who was worth 
anything) would have had a weiss (white) desk. He himself 
had used to be white, but was now black. He drew this con- 
clusion from the fact that there was a very dark-skinned gypsy 
in his ward. 

At a clinical demonstration to the medical officers of the 
Lublin garrison he suddenly jumped to his feet and said: ‘Sir, 
I wish to report that I am a deer, a buck’. When asked to ex- 
plain, he replied: ‘I have been shot like a buck and I am now 
jumping down from one level to another’. 

He also said that before leaving for hospital he had asked 
his commanding officer to transfer him from the service corps 
to a unit at the front. The commanding officer had not replied, 
but next evening there had been Gewehr und Geschiltzfeuer 
(rifle and gunfire), and he had known his request had been 
granted. The outburst of fire had meant Ich gewähre und 
beschiitze (‘I grant and protect’). 

The patient's life history showed that before his marriage 
he had lived with a girl with whom he did not feel in love while 
the affair lasted. He had left her to marry for financial and 
social reasons. He had not been in love with his wife while 
living with her, but had felt that the woman he really wanted 
was his former sweetheart. He now felt that he had not loved 
his wife as much as she deserved, and since he had been 
separated from her he felt very much in love with her. 

I refrain from mentioning the many other symptoms of the 


same type which the patient produced. 
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What should the clinical designation of these cases be? Mel- 
ancholia or paranoia? Or paranoia cum melancholia? The last, 
I think, is the best description of the syndrome. It is not a 
mere mixture of the two conditions. The symptoms are present 
alongside each other, each in a state of full development, 
though affectively they conflict with each other at many points. 
How, for instance, is the self-belittlement and self-contempt 
of the melancholia to be reconciled with the megalomanic idea 
of being the center of attention? Attempting to follow the old 
pattern by relating the symptoms to each other according to their 
conscious content and thereby to rationalize them would 
surely lead to failure. 

My clinical training gives me no clue to these strange syn- 
dromes. It would be easy to become famous by laying claim 
to the discovery of a new psychosis, though one would run the 
tisk of being told that it had been known for a long time. 
However, I am avoiding this risk by announcing that it has 
indeed been known for a long time, though not in the sense 
that any author has ever drawn attention to a psychosis of the 
type described. But every psychiatrist has seen melancholic 
and paranoid mechanisms side by side, and the only outstand- 
ing feature about the cases I have mentioned is that they show 
large-scale development in both directions and thereby force 
themselves upon our attention, 

We have thus reduced the problem to the question of the 
extent to which these disturbances usually occur together. In 
the psychoanalytic treatment of the neuroses they are found 
together in every possible proportion. 

We cannot, however, remain satisfied with the mere state- 
ment of facts. If the coincidence of paranoia and melancholia 
is not universal but occurs only in a notable number of cases, 
the question arises of how this can come about. Are we con- 
fronted with two independent, isolated, psychical mechanisms 
having no connection with each other? That would seem theo- 
retically improbable. Such isolation and independence is psy- 
chologically hard to conceive, and the frequency of the coin- 
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cidence seems rather to point in the direction of an easily 
possible and therefore readily established connection between 
the two forms of illness. However, on the basis of current 
clinical views and practice, the path of further investigation 
would seem to be blocked. For, according to the textbooks, 
melancholia is a state of primary dejection to which the con- 
tent of the patient’s mind is adjusted, and it is therefore use- 
less to look to it for an explanation of the illness. And paranoia? 
Practically all that clinical teaching has to say about it is that it 
is a form of insanity; and it has similarly refrained from posing 
the questions of which component of psychical life is involved 
in the specific symptom and which specific functions must be 
disturbed for a specific symptom to be generated to the ex- 
clusion of other symptoms; and what laws of normal psychical 
functioning cause the disrupted parts of the psychical mecha- 
nism so to be put together again that they invariably produce 
the same typical disturbances. Instead we see clinical psychiatry 
forcing diversity into terminological pigeon-holes. There was 
a time when this had a value that should certainly not be under- 
rated. But nowadays there are things in the same pigeon-hole 
which have long since established their right to a genealogy 
of their own. 

I consider it imperative to indicate the deep exploration 
of the psyche that would be possible if the psychoanalytic 
method were applied.” 

I maintain, in agreement with Freud, that melancholia is 
a pathological reaction to the loss of love objects in the out- 


7What follows should for the time being be regarded as amounting to no 
more than a working hypothesis based on experience in analysis of the neuroses. 
The validity of this experience for the explanation of the psychoses cannot al- 
ways be demonstrated, though a high degree of probability alternating with 
certainty would seem to point to it. In so far as assumptions are used here 
which psychoanalysis itself does not yet regard as absolutely assured, they are 
all of a kind that fit in well with established psychoanalytic views. But even 
if future work should show them to be erroneous, I believe that as an attempt 
to present the psychoanalytic approach they open perspectives of psychological 
investigation in comparison with which the outlook from the position of clinical 
or organological psychiatry is like having a blank wall in front of one’s eyes. 
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side world, whether these are humans, animals, or things. The 
model of melancholia in the normal psyche, according to 
Freud, is the normal mourning over the loss of a love object; 
melancholia can thus be regarded as pathological mourning. 

Now, we see that melancholia also arises in association with 
events in which there is no real loss of loved objects in the 
sense that these are destroyed or withdrawn. Clinical psychiatry 
notes that there can be very numerous and apparently very 
disparate occasions for the appearance of melancholia, includ- 
ing physical illness. The very fact that physical illness can 
lead to an outbreak of melancholia enables us to take a wider 
view of the problem of the conditions in which this mental 
disturbance arises and at the same time to regard it from a 
more elevated point of view. 

As Freud, following a verbal Suggestion by S. Ferenczi, 
points out in On Narcissism: An Introduction [Standard Edi- 
tion, XIV, p. 69], a man plagued by organic pain and disagree- 
able sensations to a greater or lesser extent withdraws not only 
his general interest from the outside world but also his libidinal 
interest. ‘The patient withdraws libidinal cathexis into his ego.’ 

Thus in the case of physical illness there is a loss of libidinal 
relationship with the outside world, just as there is when a 
real love object is lost. Libido is detached from the outside 
world, This detached libido has to find re-employment. Psy- 
choanalysis tells us that unemployed libido can succumb to 
pathological elaboration.$ 

Detachment of libido can thus be due to either external or 
internal causes. ‘External causes’ boil down to real object loss. 
An example of an internal cause is physical illness, in which 
libido is withdrawn to the ego. 


The normal psyche avoids this by transferring the free, ie., detached libido 
to other objects, either by displacement of affect or by withdrawal into the ego. 
The latter mechanism however, as is made clear in Freud’s On Narcissism: An 
Introduction leads only to a temporary state of affairs, ‘because man, if he is 
not to become ill, must eventually love again’; he must again transfer to the 
outside world that part of the libido that was withdrawn into the ego. 


a a 
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We cannot proceed with the discussion of melancholia, Les 
the working up of detached libido into melancholia, without 
considering the mechanism of paranoia as described by Freud. 

Let us assume, in accordance with psychoanalysis, that para- 
noia is a defense against the break-through of the unconscious 
homosexual-narcissistic component, as demonstrated by Freud 
in the Schreber case. The army provides all the conditions 
for mobilizing this component, in particular the close and ex- 
clusive contact with individuals of the same sex on active service. 
In the case of paranoia the individual is forced by the onslaught 
of unconscious homosexual libido to detach this libido from 
homosexual objects in order not to succumb to the sexual 
perversion. The amount of homosexual libido involved ex- 
ceeds the amount that is socially acceptable, and because this 
amount is pathological it is worked up pathologically. In 
accordance with the narcissistic disposition of the homosexual, 
it is allotted to the ego, is used for the magnification of the ego 
and appears symptomatically in the form of megalomania. 
The delusions of reference and of persecution represent an 
attempt—reversed and projected into the outside world—at 
fighting off the homosexual object by perceiving it as hostile. 

The problem in melancholia is why the detached libido is 
not used for magnifying the ego, for increasing self-esteem, 
for defiant self-assertion in the face of the outside world,* but 
rather for reducing self-esteem to the point of self.annihilation, 
for diminishing the ego, to quote a verbal remark of Freud's 
I found the answer to the problem in an observation made 
some time ago and confirmed by Freud to the effect that the 
melancholic’s self-reproaches are only seemingly directed 
against himself; they are really intended for the love objects he 
had abandoned.” 

® i i anxiety melancholia shows that part ot 
the dersched. Bide ee vice formation of anxiety. Freud's theory of the 
way in which anxiety is produced explains this. 

10 In so far as these may be lifeless objects, 


garded as representing living ones. Whether 
vite ne difmrenes, Ab am ccample that may serve as a piece of evidence SP 
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‘They are the criticisms of the love object that made the 
patient give it up.’ (Verbal comment by Freud.) 

This remarkable process of assuming the sins of others is 
explicable only by Freud’s view (expressed in a verbal com- 
ment) that the melancholic identifies himself with the aban- 
doned love object, so that criticism of the latter seems to be 
directed at the patient himself. 

In the cases under discussion we are confronted with a twofold 
pathological mechanism of working up the detached libido, 
the paranoid and the melancholic. 

Now, Freud's view that the paranoid mechanism is a specific 
method of warding off homosexual libido can be regarded 
as psychoanalytically firmly established. It is a specific form of 
libido characterized by the sex of the love object which is 
subjected to the paranoid mechanism. Part of the object libido, 
according to Freud, irrespective ofe@fe object's sex, is, pro- 
vided that there is no regression to narcissism, pathologically 
applied to the production of anxiety. It should be added that 
Freud says in On Narcissism: An Introduction that narcissistic 
libido when pathologically magnified and provided it has not 
been converted into homosexual libido, appears, exactly like 
anxiety, in the form of hypochondria. We find anxiety and 
hypochondria typically, though not invariably, connected with 
melancholia or paranoia. 

The question that now arises is which part of the libido 
is worked up into the melancholic mechanism. 

: The cases of paranoia cum melancholia on which this discus- 
sion is based seem to offer an approach to the solution of this 


porting the theoretical considerations in this paper, I may quote the case of 
Eduard H, who succumbed to a psychosis consisting of a combination of para- 
noia, melancholia, and anxiety after the loss of a stallion to which he was de- 
voted. The paranoid mechanism was attributable to the stallion’s representing 
a homosexual love object in the patient’s unconscious, The remainder of the 
detached libido seemed to have been absorbed partly in the mechanism of mel- 
ancholia and partly in that of anxiety. I should like to draw attention at this 
point to the later discussion of the possibility of partial processes in the symp- 
tomatic working up of pathologically inhibited libido. 
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problem. A striking feature of all these cases is that the melan- 
cholic self-reproaches always refer to persons of the opposite 
sex, wife, mother, or sweetheart. Corroboration of the psy- 
chological classification of this fact is provided by the observa- 
tion I have repeatedly made that mania may also be an attempt 
to ward off the melancholic mechanism by contrast of mood 
after a repulse suffered by the heterosexual libido. This is 
confirmed by Freud, and other authors have corroborated it, 
and it also follows, if my memory is correct, from a paper by 
Hoch in New York. I now hazard the conjecture that it 
might be the detached heterosexual libido which is pathologi- 
cally applied in part of the symptomatology of melancholia. 
The withdrawal of libido from the heterosexual object prob- 
ably also accounts for the feeling of lovelessness of which the 
melancholic complains, The familiar symptom of loss of feeling 
for nature also seems to be connected with the heterosexual 
libido situation, for it tn with striking frequency as a 
sequel to heterosexual love disasters, both in normal life and 
in the transference neuroses. It will perhaps be possible to 
explain other melancholic symptoms by their closer or more 
distant relationship to heterosexuality. I most certainly do not 
claim, however, that this explains the whole symptomatology 
of melancholia, which undoubtedly has more widespread and 
perhaps deeper roots originating in different soil. 

The task of attempting to explain how this double illness 
of paranoia cum melancholia comes about is greatly aided by 
the simple and transparent conditions in which it makes its 
appearance. Apparently what takes place is that in a unisexual 
environment the homosexual-narcissistic component is re-en- 
forced. This entails a detachment of heterosexual libido. Part 
of the latter then becomes a floating surplus not worked up in 
such pathological mechanisms as anxiety and paranoia, and it 
is used to produce part of the melancholic symptoms. The 
re-enforcement of homosexuality becomes primary and brings 
about detachment of libido from heterosexual objects and 
from objects which by displacement of affect have acquired 
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libidinal connections with heterosexuality. The conditions in 
which part of the libido in one and the same subject is worked 
up pathologically, as is the case with anxiety, while still di- 
rected toward external objects, for the time being remain 
obscure, as do those in which other parts enter the narcissistic 
constellation and are then worked up into paranoia or into 
certain melancholic symptoms, depending on the sex to which 
they are tied. We must content ourselves with noting that such 
interrelated partial processes can take place and assuming 
that in certain conditions which cannot be more closely de- 
fined components of the libido (narcissistic or object-directed, 
homosexual or heterosexual libido and also libido that has 
regressed in various degrees) having certain characteristics 
can succumb to various specific pathological mechanisms. 

The question arises why the melancholic identifies him- 
self with the abandoned love object and why, if our hypothesis 
is correct, this identification is applied specifically to the hetero- 
sexual object. The answer may lie in a still unpublished con- 
jecture of Freud’s (which I quote here with his special per- 
mission) which has the additional advantage of explaining 
how paranoia and melancholia can appear simultaneously. 
According to this hypothesis, a predisposition to melancholia 
should be expected in individuals who make their object 
choice on the narcissistic pattern and therefore deal with the 
heterosexual object on a homosexual basis.22 

11 The mechanism of identification is typical of the narcissistic constellation 
and is the essential mechanism by which the psyche comes to terms with the 
outside world, as I haye shown elsewhere (my paper to the psychoanalytic con- 
gress at Munich, 1913), and as Freud agrees. Thus in melancholia, as in para- 
noia, a regression to the narcissistic stage takes place. The mechanism of iden- 
tification belongs to a stage of development of the psyche in which the individual 
has not yet established the correlation between subject and object or, as Freud 
says, has not yet made any object choice. At this stage the individual experi- 
ences the libidinally colored outside world, not as contrasted with or separate 
from his self-feeling, but as part of the latter, as belonging to it. This is narcis- 
sism, and the thought mechanism or way of dealing with the outside world 
associated with it is identification, As Freud has shown, in certain predisposed 
individuals, i.e, those who have undergone a fixation in narcissism, the way 
back to this stage remains regressively open in the event of a failure of object 
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This proposition and its implications for the theory here 
presented require some further elucidation. In the Schreber 
case Freud has shown that in homosexuals object choice is 
of the narcissistic type. The homosexual loves his own sex, in 
his homosexual object he loves himself. However, as Freud 
shows in On Narcissism, heterosexual object choice may also 
be of the narcissistic type. But, while libido detached from the 
individual's own sex can be allotted to the ego and used for 
its magnification (it was allotted to an object by a pathologically 
magnified ego in the first place), it seems that libido vested in 
a heterosexual object lacks this property and cannot in all cir- 
cumstances merely be withdrawn into the ego. The identifica- 
tion mechanism peculiar to the narcissistic constellation causes 
the loss of the external love object to appear in the form of loss 
of self-love, and in melancholia this assumes pathological di- 
mensions, in the form of the total collapse of narcissism, self- 
love, self-confidence and self-esteem. 2 

That we are confronted in the present cases with a narcis- 
sistic position of the heterosexual libido seems to be indicated 
by the fact that these melancholia patients are simultaneously 
suffering from paranoia, the narcissistic-homosexual disease 
par excellence. This circumstance suggests that a disturbance 
of homosexual relations in these individuals has also implicated 
that part of the heterosexual libido that is narcissistically em- 
ployed. 

The whole picture we have built up is strongly supported 
by the fact that the anamneses of melancholics generally show 
disturbances of love relationships with the opposite sex dating 


libido, and sometimes it is taken pathologically. The result of this zereal 
is what Freud calls the paraphrenias, or narcissistic psychoses, as distinct from 
the transference neuroses, in which regression to narcissism does not occur, but 
the whole pathological process takes place within the constellation of mabe 
directed libido. Paranoia and schizophrenia belong to the first group, while hys- 
teria and obsessional and anxiety neuroses belong to the second. The extent to 
which melancholia should be included among the narcissistic psychoses should 
be clear from the present paper. 
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back to childhood. These patients complain that they have 
never been able really to fall in love. The criticism that this 
complaint is an outcome of the manifest melancholia does not 
conflict with the view that this disturbance is due to the 
patients’ narcissistic-homosexual disposition. 

It was this that led to this specific symptom at a very early 
age. Further evidence for our view is provided by the fact that 
melancholia often appears in men and women during the 
period when sexual life is becoming atrophied as a result of 
aging processes and the individual is losing his value as a love 
object and subject. The physiological diminution of hetero- 
sexual love relations may in these cases provide the impulse 
for the re-enforcement of homosexuality, and the formation of 
melancholic symptom-formation may develop from that sec- 
ondary position. An indication of the presence in some cases 
of an organic factor or substratum that might partly or wholly 
account for the psychical mechanism we have described is 
perhaps provided by the fact that during their illness women 
melancholics so often produce secondary masculine sexual char- 
acteristics (growth of beard). 

It might be concluded from the above that paranoia and 
melancholia are essentially correlated processes and should 
therefore always be found together. This, however, is by no 
means the case. Even the keenest observer must admit that 
some cases impress one as either pure paranoia or pure melan- 
cholia, though sometimes the coexistence of the two forms of 
illness may not be detected because of inexact observation. 
Nevertheless the coincidence of the two syndromes has been 
observed often enough, and gives the clinical picture in the 
cases here described quite specific features. 


12It is well known that the reproductive, i.e., specifically heterosexual, func- 
tions disappear during melancholia (amenorrhea in women, impotentia coeundi 
in men). Psychoanalysis puts the sluggishness of the digestive organs in melan- 
cholia into an intelligible relationship with the inertia of the sexual functions; 
it explains it merely as a partial process related to the latter [Freud, Character 
and Anal Erotism, Standard Edition, IX, p. 169]. 
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The special conditions in which these cases arose perhaps 
afford an explanation of those instances in which the coexis- 
tence of melancholia and paranoia is not demonstrable. I 
assume that in cases which have developed into pure paranoia 
the quantities of heterosexually cathected libido were so small 
from the outset that their detachment led to minimal symptom- 
formation, which was therefore unnoticed; or alternatively 
that in the course of a long, slow, insidious development of 
paranoia the heterosexual libidinal cathexes were worn away 
and bit by bit displaced by homosexual and narcissistic ca- 
thexes, with the result that at any particular moment only a 
minimal and therefore very ineffective amount of detached 
heterosexual libido was available for melancholic symptom- 
formation. The special conditions and pressures of life in war- 
time lead to paroxysmal processes and allow no time for such 
a slow demolition of heterosexual positions. A sudden and 
catastrophic collapse of heterosexual libido follows a sudden 
and catastrophic collapse of homosexual libido. Large amounts 
of heterosexual libido cathexes not previously suspected 
of being insecurely based may be shaken in a short space 
of time, often within a few hours. It seems natural that this 
process should bring to light both directions in which the 
disastrous development has taken place, and that the connec- 
tion between the antagonistic libido positions should be shown 
by the collapse of one seeming to be the immediate consequence 
of the disturbance of the other. (I cannot at the moment 
offer a plausible explanation of pure melancholia from this 
point of view. It would be of the greatest theoretical interest 
if melancholia were observed in a conscious, declared homo- 
sexual, I have not encountered such a case.) $ 

To support the view that we are confronted here with 
interrelated partial processes in the working up of specifically 
qualified libido, I wish to draw attention to a clinical picture of 
which I have failed to find a description in the psychiatric 
war literature to which I have had access. It has a better claim 
than any other to be called a war psychosis, because the condi- 
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tions in which it appears could hardly arise to such a marked 
extent except in war-time. 

I refer to an acute psychosis the affective feature of which 
is intense anxiety and the content of the ideation is per- 
secutional. I would suggest the use of the term acute anxiety 
paranoia for this psychosis. It often sets in with an anxiety 
dream or a brief delirium, but there may be no such prelude. 
Sometimes it begins with hallucinations, generally acoustic and 
rarely visual, but hallucinations may be absent altogether. 
Generally there is a brief prodromal phase of depression or 
apprehensiveness, generally lasting for a few hours but in a 
few cases for two or three days. Often, however, the illness 
erupts suddenly, on guard duty or on patrol, after an explosion 
or a fright. The ‘fright neurosis’ noted by several authors 
should probably be included in this group, but this is only a 
special case, characterized by the event that triggered it off. 
I propose to pay special attention to the condition in which 
hallucinations and states of confusion are lacking as these 
apparently are accessory symptoms only. In a very large num- 
ber of cases the individuals affected are those who feel them- 
selves enclosed among comrades speaking a strange language 
with whom they cannot communicate, In these instances we 
are almost entitled to talk of a solitude neurosis. The follow- 
ing is a typical patient’s story, 

He was the only Czech among a lot of Hungarians. Suddenly 
he noticed that they were suspecting and persecuting him. He 
heard them saying he was a traitor and a spy; they wanted to 
get rid of him, kill, poison, or execute him. Often patients 
believe they have been sentenced to death. Generally they are 
not aware of any bad intentions, but often admit that at the 
time when they first had this sense of being surrounded by 
hostility they had been doing exceptionally heavy work, or 
there had been talk of imminent war perils, or they were 
worried because they had not heard from home for a long time 
and were homesick for that reason. 


In many cases this psychosis clears up with a change of 
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environment. The paranoia, for instance, disappears when the 
patient finds himself among his fellow-nationals again, or being 
cared for and looked after in hospital. Psychoanalysis enables 
us without difficulty to recognize in this clinical picture, taking 
into account the occasion and circumstances of its appearance, 
a reaction to a suppressed desire to escape from the difficulties 
and dangers of military duty. The paranoid symptom is, as 
always, explained by the threat of homosexual-narcissistic 
components from the unconscious, A surplus of libido seems to 
have been worked up into anxiety. 

There are cases which cannot be placed at all unless resort is 
had to psychoanalytic method, unless one contents oneself with 
using the suffix ‘form’ (e.g., ‘hysteriform’ etc.), or even less 
responsibly describes the clinical picture as ‘mixed’. If psy- 
chiatry is to ignore psychoanalysis, I do not know what it will 
have to say about the following case. 

A sergeant was ordered to buy some supplies on his way home 
on leave. As he did not want to spoil his leave, he asked a 
comrade to do it for him. The latter was negligent, and allowed 
the shopkeeper to smuggle some summer salame into the pur- 
chase instead of the winter salame that was ordered. On his 
way back from leave the sergeant collected the goods and dis- 
covered what had gone wrong. Within a few days he produced 
the following psychosis. He reproached himself severely for 
his neglect of duty, could get no peace, withdrew into himself, 
wept a great deal, and could not sleep. He suffered from terrible 
anxiety on the ground that the military authorities would now 
demand compensation on an enormous scale from his relatives 
and his fiancée, and pursue, harass, and ruin them, in spite 
of their total innocence in the matter. He felt he had ruined 
himself and his family. Also, though nobody but he yet knew 
anything about the matter, he noticed that he was being 
watched and looked at mistrustfully; and remarks that he over- 
heard could be interpreted only as hints about his guilt and 
the punishment that awaited him. He wanted to go and see the 
mess officer to explain the matter, incriminate himself, and 
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clear the whole thing up, but this officer himself went on leave 
before the interview could take place. The patient contemplated 
suicide and was totally disturbed and incapable of carrying 
out his duties. At the same time, however, he had the positive 
feeling that the whole thing was not worth talking about, that 
nothing would happen to him, and that the military authori- 
ties neither could nor would take any action against his family. 
Nevertheless he was defenseless against the onslaught of 
anxiety, remorse and ideas of persecution and reference. 

Is this melancholia, paranoia, obsessional neurosis or hys- 
teria? Clearly a psychiatry that cannot explain the mechanism 
of individual symptoms as originating in the unconscious, does 
not understand the problem of infantilism, and can give no 
information about the mechanism of self-love and self-esteem, 
of love of one’s own and the opposite sex, of the development 
and vicissitudes of all these forms of loving and the reactions 
of the ego to disturbances of these love relationships (knowl- 
edge of which can be gained only through psychoanalysis)— 
such a psychiatry, confronted with these cases of ‘war psy- 
chosis’, will soon come to the end of its stock of names. To 
listeners who feel uncomfortable in this scientific impasse I 
can point only to the free road of psychoanalysis." 

13 A week after reading this paper a copy of the Wiener Medizinische Klinik 
of January 23, 1916 (No. 4) came to hand with an article by Fritz Mohr, of 


Coblenz, entitled ‘Some Basic Considerations concerning the War Neuroses’ (p. 


89). I was delighted to find him in close agreement with me on several points. 
I quote verbatim: 


P. 89. ‘What is the clinical picture of the neuroses among men on active 
service? Pure types, as depicted in the textbooks, of neurasthenia, hysteria, 
obsessional neurosis, fright neurosis, tics, etc., are rarely found. Nearly al- 
ways mixed forms are encountered, among which, however, sometimes neu- 
rasthenic and sometimes hysterical or other features may predominate. This 


is also the opinion of the majority of the colleagues whom I have consulted. 
(Oppenheim and Noone are also of this opinion)’ 


P. gi. ‘This makes it clear that the psychology of the conscious which 
many observers take as their Starting point is not sufficient to explain all 
these processes. , . . 

‘But, if one explores more deeply, it turns out that unconscious instinc- 
tual impulses are active which, just because they are unconscious, cannot 
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be controlled, purely infantile defense mechanisms against unpleasure such 
as I have previously described. They emerge with the certainty of a psy- 
chological experiment as soon as feelings of unpleasure exceed a certain 
degree. How soon the point is reached at which the tendency to reduce 
unpleasure causes the flight into illness or a multiplication of the symptoms 
depends on the momentary and permanent psychical constitution of the 
patient. The latter has to be taken into account if any understanding of the 
structure of a neurosis in Oppenheim’s (sic) sense is desired. This, how- 
ever, has occurred far too rarely in regard to the war neuroses. This re- 
maining content with psychologically inadequate explanations has of neces- 
sity led to the continually observable tendency prematurely and excessively 
to invoke hypothetical molecular changes in the cerebral cortex and other 
hypothetical physiological explanations. 

‘The essential point about all these processes, however, is that they are 
all connected in varying degrees of intensity with affective and instinctual 
life, in which their chief source lies.’ 


My only regret was that the author should have produced such a sensible and 
promising paper out of the current stock of Freud’s views, theories and termi- 
nology without even hinting either at Freud's name or at psychoanalysis. No 
doubt the reason for this discretion is to be found on p. g2, where Mohr rec- 
ommends ‘psychotherapy by reasonable analysis’. It will not be surprising if 
‘reasonable’ in this context turns out to mean ‘non-sexual’ or ‘almost non- 
sexual’, as authors always fall back on ‘reason’ when they wish to spare them- 
selves the acknowledgment of any debt to Freud or psychoanalysis. It is re- 
grettable that all that ‘reasonable’ analysts know about the unconscious and 
everything connected with it comes from ‘unreasonable’ psychoanalysis—an em- 
barrassing situation for ‘reasonable’ analysts, I must confess. 


ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ALCOHOLIC OCCUPATION DELIRIUM 


BY VICTOR TAUSK, M.D. 


Most sufferers from alcoholic delirium are inaccessible to psy- 
choanalytic self-criticism, and chance has so far denied me 
cases of the better human material rarely to be found among 
them.’ The present paper is therefore not a psychoanalysis 
of the alcoholic occupation delirium; it consists rather of an 
application of established psychoanalytic principles with a view 
to gaining an understanding of the clinical picture. The con- 
clusions are based on limited observations, and it would there- 
fore be as well if criticism were restricted to the correctness of 
those observations and of the approach to the problem. 

Clinical psychiatry has hitherto taken a number of detours 
by which it has evaded the psychological problem of the 
alcoholic psychoses; it has applied itself to the investigation of 
the various blood pictures, or demonstrated that there are 
different frequencies of abuse of alcohol, assuming that dif- 
ferent toxic metabolic intermediates account for different 
alcoholic psychoses. While I do not underrate the value of such 
investigations, I fail to see that they throw any light on the 
clinical picture. This approach to the problem opens no path 
toward understanding the psychology of the alcoholic psychoses 
and, if one wishes to circumvent the psychological problem, 
one is left ultimately with no alternative but resorting to 
‘constitutional factors’ for the semblance of an explanation. 
That, in fact, is the target set in the literature on the subject. 


Zur Psychologie des alkoholischen Beschiiftigungs-delirs. 


Translated by Eric Mosbacher and Marius Tausk under the editorship of 
Paul Roazen, 


1I am indebted to Professor J. Wagner von Jauregg’s clinic in Vienna for the 
cases I was able to observe, 
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The leap from the biochemistry of the central nervous sys- 
tem to the form and content of a given mental disturbance 
is impossible to make. The two lie poles apart, and in be- 
tween lie an inconceivable number of problems with which, 
in the course of the ages, religions, philosophies, and sciences 
have wrestled inconclusively. The gap can be bridged only by 
a question mark, and no answer can be given. But thanks to 
Freud we are now in a position to trace back the psychological 
causations of psychical phenomena without the risk of finding 
the way blocked too early by the ne plus ultra of speculation 
about the creation of the universe out of primordial chaos. 

The psychoanalyst—though the psychoanalyst alone—rec- 
ognizes in the various forms of alcoholic mental disturbance 
psychical factors which in other forms of mental disturbance 
his science has long since succeeded in defining and tracing 
back to a psychological prehistory. Exploring the psychological 
factors in other, not yet analyzed, disturbances therefore seems 
an obvious task. The fact that functional disturbance can be 
caused either by a known or an unknown toxin on the one hand 
or by a psychological impediment on the other is no reason why 
we should refrain from inquiring into the psychological mech- 
anism of the disturbance and its specifically psychological 
background. This must be mostly explicitly stated, in view 
the circumstance that certain clinicians wish to bar psycho- 
analysis from the exploration of mental disturbances for which 
an organic etiology has been established. 

All the knowledge accumulated by clinical psychopathology 
provides no access to an understanding of the alcoholic mental 
disturbances, or for that matter of other toxicoses. N 

Most toxicoses make their appearance as states of confusion. 
The chief symptoms are temporal and spatial disorientation, 
total misconstruction of the environment. Clinical observation 
also notes ideas of persecution as a secondary symptom of the 
toxic psychoses, almost invariably accompanied by hallucina- 
tions (though the relationship of these to the confusion 18 
never indicated), and anxiety, which dominates the clinical 
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picture so far as affect is concerned. In the specific case of 
cocaine psychosis, the clinical picture is dominated by ideas of 
persecution and visual paresthesias (glass ball, macropsy). 
Then there are the two great alcoholic psychoses. In halluci- 
nosis orientation is maintained, but there is great anxiety and 
fantastic hallucinations, while in delirium tremens complete 
disorientation, hallucinations of all the senses, and the char- 
acteristic occupation delirium occur. The affectivity of the 
patient suffering from occupation delirium is described as triv- 
ial and facetious. 

From the psychoanalytic point of view, we shall for the time 
being disregard the question why different senses are predomi- 
nately or at all affected by hallucinations in different psychoses, 
and in particular we shall disregard the special case of the 
cocaine psychosis, on which no work has been done yet. It re- 
mains an open question whether Bonhdffer’s conjecture that 
alcoholic hallucinosis affects individuals of the ‘acoustic’ type 
is correct, and whether the ‘sensory type’ in general is the 
determining factor in the choice of the type of hallucination. 

Psychoanalytic theory would seem to have a ready expla- 
nation to offer for the occurrence of anxiety in the toxicoses. 
The poison paralyzes the inhibitory apparatus (theories of 
the inhibitory function of the cerebral cortex and the cortical 
site of attack of the poison), as is well known in regard to 
ordinary alcoholic intoxication, and it is also well known that 
the elimination of inhibitions leads to the break-through of sup- 
pressed affects (in vino veritas). If disorder of the inhibiting 
apparatus mobilizes such affects, which are not allowed to or 
cannot obtain their discharge through the intact remainder of 


the personality, the affect awaiting discharge is converted into 
anxiety.” 


2In a discussion of this subject at the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society Freud 
remarked that anxiety was a Pathological discharge of libidinal affect. I agree 
completely. The idea of Pathological discharge is consistent with my view of 
conversion of affect, which represents a morphological way of regarding the 
matter, while Freud’s refers to the mechanics, the dynamics, of the process. 
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The activation of the hallucinatory mechanism must be 

considered to be a regression from the stage of ideation to that 
of the perceptory system. The relationship of this regression to 
that of instinctual life remains, so far as I am aware, totally 
unexplained. 
. What I have said so far, however, throws no light on the 
specific nature of the occupation delirium. For a clue to the 
problem I am indebted to a colleague, the medical student 
Fräulein I. Zimmermann, who informs me that there are oc- 
cupation dreams the characteristic of which is that the dreamer 
is vainly struggling with some occupation, and that there is a 
similarity here with the alcoholic occupation delirium. This 
type of dream was unknown to me, though I subsequently 
learnt that it had been noted by Pilcz, though this author of 
course carefully refrained from applying Freud's method of 
dream interpretation to elucidating it. 

It will be intelligible to the psychoanalyst that Fräulein 
Zimmermann’s communication led me to assume that an under- 
standing of the psychology of occupation delirium might be 
obtainable from an analysis of occupation dreams. Some of 
these that came to hand at the right moment yielded the 
following: 

(i) The manifest content of the dream is trivial occupation 
with ordinary jobs the dreamer normally does in the course 
of earning his living or domestically. The purpose of the job 
is usually only very hazily present in the dreamer's conscious- 
ness; the actual effort being expended is on something that 
generally has no relation to that purpose. Attention is con- 
centrated on some action which seems highly important, but is 
obviously of minor significance in relation to the objective. 


Attribution of responsibility for the development of anxiety to toxic damage 
X dequate to cope with the incur- 


to the consciousness, which turns out to be inai 

sion of affect resulting from the elimination of inhibitions is of course not in- 
consistent with psychoanalytic theory on the origin of anxiety. The inability of 
the conscious to cope is brought about in this instance by the toxic influence; 
in the absence of the latter, resistance does the work of preventing the 

from coming to consciousness, 
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Often there is actually a feeling of surprise that the activity 
so absorbing to the dreamer should really lead to the goal of 
which he is conscious in the dream. 

(ii) The affective situation in the dream is tinged with 
mild anxiety. Attacks of severe anxiety are rare. The dreamer 
has the feeling he has to hurry, because another task is awaiting 
him. Often this is something that cannot be delayed, but can- 
not be started before the task on which the dreamer is en- 
gaged has been finished. For all his busy haste, however, he 
makes no progress, but keeps finding himself back at the be- 
ginning, or actually doing something else, though it is not 
clear to him whether it is the same thing or something else; or 
sometimes he feels he ought to be doing something else, though 
he cannot stop what he is doing. 


il 
Specimen of an occupation dream: 


It is early morning. The dreamer feels he should be helping his 
mother with her heavy domestic duties. He decides to be good 
today, a resolution he often made as a child but did not always 
keep. Also he has a feeling of doubt about being properly grown 
up, he feels rather like a child again. He finds himself turning 
the pages of a big book, wondering vaguely in the back of his 
mind how he got out of bed and whether this is the job he had 
been going to do. Then it seems perfectly all right, looking at 
the book is what he should be doing, and it is connected in some 
way with the fact that the tap in the kitchen needs polishing. He 
goes on turning the pages faster and faster, as fast as he can, but 
the pages stick, and the more he turns the more there are of 
them. He has a slight feeling of anxiety. He takes some rags into 
the kitchen; this somehow arises out of turning the pages of the 
book and amounts to the same thing. The tap is still dirty, but 
it is now clear that the big book contains the last few weeks’ ac- 
counts, which have to be added up or checked. He has a feeling 
of relief. He starts adding up and makes good progress, and for 
a moment he feels fine, until he remembers the tap again, and 
realizes that he must hurry. The obvious connection between 
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the adding up and the tap and being a good boy now disappears 
again, and he has to start adding up all over again. He hurries, 
but realizes that the adding up is really learning French. This he 
is really good at, he feels delighted, and has a great sense of re 
lief, He learns quickly and well, and the words come tumbling 
out of his mouth or out of the paper. Sometimes he feels it is not 
really French he is doing at all, he is no longer nine years old of 
course, but all the same the learning goes very well indeed. He 
has difficult and interesting foreign words to pronounce, which 
at first he does very well, but then it gets a little more difficult, 
and sometimes he stumbles over a word. He repeats a word, but 
this time it sounds different or has a different meaning. He feels 
slightly anxious and awakens. 


Analysis: The dreamer was a twenty-three-year-old student, 
whose major subject was Romance philology (French). He con- 
sulted me after failing with a prostitute to whom he went to 
find out whether his fear of being impotent was justified. 

The beginning of the dream led straight to the period of the 
patient's childhood which was decisive for his troubles, which 
was when he was aged four. He was a precocious boy and had 
then, or even earlier, fully realized the state of dissension that 
existed between his parents, and he passionately took his 
mother’s side against his father. Whenever he saw his mother 
weeping, which was often, he felt deep pain and sympathy 
and approached her in order to comfort her, and he always 
quite consciously expected her to admit that her tears were his 
father’s fault and that she would make him her ally against 
the latter, But this expectation was always disappointed. When 
he asked why she was weeping, she always replied: “Because 
my children upset me’. Though the boy was not aware of 
having done anything wrong and could not help feeling that 
this answer was grossly unfair, it produced in him a feeling of 
deep contrition which, however, seemed to him to be artificial. 
His uncontrolled sobbing always ended by producing a state of 
ecstatic emotion in his mother in which she hugged and over- 
whelmed him with tears and caresses. ; 
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Basically he was not deceived about the true state of affairs, 
and he regarded these scenes as the outcome of a tacit agree- 
ment between him and his mother; that is, if he acted as if he 
genuinely believed the reason she gave for her unhappiness, the 
reward for his ‘discretion’ would be these caresses. 

However, the boy was already dominated by a mature sense 
of guilt, because he had long been aware of sexual wishes and 
aggressivity directed at his mother and his siblings and of a 
sense of impotent rage against his father, and he felt his at- 
titude toward his mother to be a sacrificium intellectus; he 
felt he was being bribed. He grew uncertain in appraising 
his feelings, in which he knew there was an element of dis- 
honesty. To the boy’s immature mind there was no way out of 
the conflict, since he was unwilling to renounce the pleasure 
of his mother’s passionate embraces, while on the other hand 
his ‘complicity’ with her seemed to put a stamp of approval on 
his behavior and gave him a welcome excuse not to allow his 
ever-recurrent scruples to develop into a resolution to take 
the only morally correct course and renounce them. 

The consequences for the next stage of the patient's de- 
velopment that followed his cedipal fantasy were far reaching. 
In the first place he found a way of avenging his father, whom 
he loved as well as feared, for his mother’s disloyalty to him. 
Exploiting his assumed complicity with his mother, he concluded 
he had a right to be like his father, since his mother covered 
up and concealed the latter’s behavior. So the boy found a 
way of converting his identification with the lucky possessor 
of his mother into real activity: he became disobedient, and 
treated his mother and his siblings violently and tyrannically, 
just as his father did. 

His mother, who was obviously totally unaware of any com- 
plicity with him, complained about his naughty behavior to 
his father, who punished him severely. The boy naturally con- 
sidered his mother’s behavior to be a breach of faith; and, as 
he in any case unconsciously regarded his complicity with her 
as a demonstration of her lack of character, because it showed 
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her love to be venal, since he could buy it by his ‘discretion’, 
at the age of nine he started suspecting her of betraying his 
father with other men. With this his prostitution fantasy, which 
made his mother and later all women accessible to his secret 
wishes, was complete. In his deep feeling of guilt he now 
turned to his father, who accepted him as a welcome ally 
against the wife whom he now hated more than ever. But the 
boy had scruples about this alliance too, because this time he 
was betraying his mother, and again disloyalty was visited 
with retribution, for his father was a moody and brutal man 
who soon let the boy feel that his loyalty did not safeguard him 
against severe and unjust punishments. 

Torn between love and hate and successful in neither, the 
boy’s self-esteem collapsed. His disastrous love policy, which 
he ascribed to his own ‘wickedness’, led to guilt and self 
recrimination. The next phase was that of good intentions. 
When he awoke early in the morning, after a night of violent 
scenes with his parents, his first thought was: today I am going 
to be good; and, indeed, for a few days he would be good, 
coéperative and patient. 

On such days he felt an especially deep sympathy with his 
mother, to whom the big household was such a burden, since 
they could not afford a maid. At such times he would have liked 
to take all her work off her hands. One night he found himself 
half asleep in the kitchen without knowing how he had got 
out of bed. Apparently he had made up his mind in dream 
to polish the kitchen tap to give his mother a pleasurable 
surprise in the morning, but he did not carry out this purpose, 
because his mother was still in the kitchen. She kissed and 
hugged him for his good intentions and put him back to bed. 

Puberty found the patient in the same state, since there had 
been no change in the family relationships. His masturbatory 
fantasies showed the extent to which his mother's passionate 
embraces had conditioned his attitude to loving. He imagined 
scenes characterized by the uninhibited passion he had experi- 
enced with his mother, and in accordance with his aggressive 
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nature these were violent defloration fantasies. He indiscrimi- 
nately involved all the more attractive women he knew in 
these, but occasionally in dreams he had intercourse with his 
mother. 

His agonized struggle with masturbation, in which he made 
up his mind to be good as often as he failed, lasted for four 
years. This was followed by a period of continence only oc- 
casionally interrupted by masturbation. He went with a pros- 
titute for the first time at the age of nineteen. He had inter- 
course with her twice, but in spite of this demonstration of his 
potency he was henceforward troubled by mild anxiety about it. 
He went with prostitutes from time to time solely for the 
purpose of testing his potency, as he intended either to marry 
or to have an affair with a decent girl, though this idea was 
associated with a fear of impotence he could not get rid of, 
though his potency never failed him with prostitutes. His 
explanation of his fear of impotence was that his long practice 
of masturbation might have done him harm. 

There was another thing that struck the patient at that time. 
Intercourse never satisfied him completely; a day or two later 
he nearly always had to masturbate, and only then did he find 
himself ‘at peace’. His explanation was that going briefly with 
a prostitute was not enough; he needed a woman for many 
hours or nights to satisfy his quickly recurrent desire, but lack 
of funds prevented him from immediately resorting to a pros- 
titute again, so he was left with no choice but to masturbate. 

At the age of twenty-one he met a girl, a fellow student, 
whom he liked, and he gave up masturbation completely. He 
wanted the girl to give herself to him, but she permitted him 
only to manipulate her genitals and refused intercourse. Her 
‘bourgeois cowardice’ roused his indignation, they had fre- 
quent quarrels and the girl was several times on the point of 
breaking off the affair. Though he had often been on the point 
of doing so himself because of the way in which her ‘rotten 
bourgeois prejudices’ let him down, when she left him after a 
quarrel he found her absence intolerable. In the end, being 
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able to tolerate her withholding herself no longer, he threw 
her out of the room. After three days the feeling that the breach 
was final gave him a sense of relief, and he began wondering 
whether to resort to a prostitute again. But he felt this would 
be degrading to the girl with whom he had quarreled. The 
desire to go to a prostitute became more pressing, but the fear 
of impotence, of which he had been free during his affair with 
the girl, revived again, and it was this that ended by sending him 
to a prostitute. This happened about ten days after the breach, 
and he was impotent for the first time in his life. 

He fought the consequent depression for a few days, and 
then sought medical advice. The dream which is being ana- 
lyzed here occurred during the night after the second analytic 
session. 

The following explanations of dream fragments that do not 
seem to have been determined by the patient’s life history 
as already described were produced without any particular 
difficulty in the course of the next few sessions. 

The feeling of doubt about being properly adult; the feeling 
of being rather like a child. 

He accounted for this by his continued struggle with mastur- 
bation. Adults did not masturbate. Only during his love affair 
had he had the sense of a certain male maturity. But the way 
in which he had had to make love to the girl had not per- 
mitted him to feel completely adult and masculine. Whenever 
he had masturbated the girl, it had made him feel puerile. 
Her keeping him in this puerile situation accounted for his 
great anger with her. 

Turning the pages of the big book. j 

There was a magnificently illustrated big book in his parents 
house which he used to look at while his mother sat beside him 
and explained the pictures. Those had been very pleasurable 
occasions in the boy’s life. r! 

At the age of sixteen he had struck up an acquaintanceship 
in a park with a retired official, who had engaged him in 
obscene conversations and suggested taking him to a waitress 
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with whom he could have intercourse at his expense. The 
patient agreed, but reluctantly, because he felt ashamed of the 
idea of somebody else’s getting him a woman. The man took 
him to a low tavern and came to terms with the waitress, and 
then they went back to his flat. But waiting for the woman to 
turn up enabled the patient’s moral consciousness to gain the 
upper hand, and he told the man he was not going to wait 
any longer but was going to drop the whole thing, he was 
going home to work. “Today we're going to read a book with 
just two thick pages’, the man replied. He was referring of 
course to the female genitals with the two labia. The patient 
was not to be detained, however, and went home. 

It now struck him that this idea of a two-leaf book had often 
disturbingly occurred to him while masturbating his girl. 

The connection between looking through the book and the 
kitchen tap. 

In the patient's family the children’s term for ‘penis’ was 
‘tap’ 

If the tap was a penis and the book a vulva, the connection 
which was felt to exist in the dream became intelligible, as intel- 
ligible as the patient’s wondering whether turning the pages 
was really what he wanted to be doing; for he did not want just 
to ‘turn the pages’ with his girl friend, which was a thing one 
did with one’s fingers, as the patient had really done; he had 
wanted to establish connection with the ‘tap’, i.e., engage in 
coitus. 

His taking rags to the kitchen, which somehow arose out of 
turning the pages of the book. 

He had often masturbated into handkerchiefs and rags, which 
were thus substitutes for the female genitals. ‘And amounted to 
the same thing.’ 


j There is no more doubt about the meaning of this identifica- 
tion. The kitchen tap was still dirty. 


8 Tausk: Zur Psychologie der Kindersexualitdt. Int. Ztschr. f. Psa., 1913, P. 451+ 
‘Fritz: “It (the penis) is a water supply too; there’s a tap, and a pipe, and the 
water flows out”.’ A tap is evidently a very common penis symbol among boys. 
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This was no surprise. The dream picture meant that he was 
trying to connect the female genitals with the penis (taking 
rags into the kitchen, where the tap was). The tap was still dirty 
because it had not yet been brought into contact with the rags 
by which it should obviously have been polished. Incidentally 
the patient explicitly remembered that in high school jargon 
putzen (cleaning) and scheuern (rubbing) both meant “mas 
turbating’. 

We can now interpret the dream fragments dealt with so far. 
The patient dreamt that he was masturbating his girl friend, a 
simple wish-fulfilment dream, since this sexual activity, in spite 
of all the resistance he put up against it, gave him pleasure. The 
wish had been roused by the lack of the pleasure to which he had 
grown used. It made him feel puerile, and he compared this 
method of obtaining satisfaction with masturbation, in which 
he used pieces of cloth instead of the female genitals. This un- 
worthy activity reminded him of his old struggle with masturba- 
tion, for the wish to masturbate in the dream revived the old re- 
sistance which in the past had cost him so many unkept good 
resolutions. The connection with the time in his childhood 
when the promise to be ‘good’ had been a token of his love for 
his mother was established by means of the tap. He wanted to 
polish it to show his mother how good he was. 

As, however, the tap was already a conscious penis symbol at 
that time, we must bring the somnambulant walk into the 
kitchen into the picture in order to complete the interpretation. 
The boy had evidently had a masturbation dream, or an equiva- 
lent dream of having to urinate, and he had reacted to the stim- 
ulation of the penis by attempting a demonstration of his love 
for his mother. In connection with this part of the dream the 
patient produced memories from still earlier periods, when his 
mother had handled his penis and washed it when giving him 
his daily bath. That this memory was also operative im the 
dream can be seen from the fact that the tap had to be cleaned 
(‘polished’). In this connection the patient later confessed that 
having his penis handled by women gave him particular pleas- 
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ure. This was also how he had reached orgasm in his affair with 
the girl student. This association of ‘turning the pages’ con- 
nected masturbation (though by another person) with his own 
genitals, though it seemed originally to refer to someone else's. 
But the whole complex of wishes seemed to be the agent of some 
idea of a love object. 

The circumstance that in the dream the patient was continu- 
ally aspiring to reach the tap and clean it permitted the analyst 
to suggest that he wanted to handle his penis, i.e., masturbate, 
that it was the memory of mutual masturbation with his girl 
that made him want to do this, and that his continual failure to 
reach the tap indicated an inhibition against the autoerotic 
act. The patient’s comment on this interpretation was that in his 
high school days he had often begun masturbating but that his 
scruples had gained the upper hand and he had stopped. He 
would pick up a book to distract himself, and his favorite 
method of doing so was by learning French vocabulary. He had 
often succeeded in quenching the urge to masturbate by this 
means, but sometimes he had failed, and masturbation had then 
ended in ejaculation, resulting in the revulsion that he feared so 
much. 

This explained the ‘learning French’ dream fragment; it was 
a way of distracting himself from the desire to masturbate. 
Hence his sense of relief in the dream when he started learning 
French. ‘This he was good at, he felt delighted’, delighted, that is 
to say, that he had succeeded in diverting himself from the wish 
to masturbate. But he was not allowed to enjoy his virtue long. 
Learning grew more and more difficult and finally broke down 
altogether, for the wish that it was intended to suppress again 
returned to the assault. The only means of defense against it 
left to the patient was fear, which roused him from sleep; the 
forbidden pleasure had been warded off, 

Exactly the same interpretation applied to the preceding 
dream fragment, in which the patient was doing addition, ac- 
companied by a feeling of relief, until he became aware that he 
ought to be doing something to the tap, whereupon the adding 
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lost its value. Its place was taken by learning French, just as this 
had taken the place of turning the pages of the book, which oc- 
cupation had been frustrated by inhibition when the pages 
stuck and their number increased so alarmingly. 

The patient had little criticism of the suggestion that he 
could assume that he was again engaged in a struggle against 
masturbation. His eventual complete acceptance of it gave him 
the relief well known in psychoanalysis. 

For the purposes of this study, the only still uninterpreted as- | 
pect of the dream that arises is the repetition of the phenome- 
non that the dreamer starts work at a moderate pace, which then 
gets faster and faster. This phenomenon is well known to us 
from waking life; it is constantly connected with the fear of be- 
ing unable to finish in time. There is no need to elaborate on 
the extent to which ‘not being able to’ is identical with ‘not 
wanting to’, and the application of this identification to re- 
pressed sexual wishes. 

The occupations in which the patient engaged in his dream, 
according to our interpretation so far, had different and even 
opposite purposes. “Turning the pages’ turned out to be sym- 
bolic masturbation of the female genitals, while adding up and 
learning French symbolized distraction from the sexual wish. 
The conflict, however, is apparent rather than real. This fol- 
lows from the theoretical consideration that the meaning of 
distraction here is equivalence and this could be the starting 
point for an inquiry into whether these occupations too do not 
—in contrast to first appearances—stand for sexual activities. The 
conclusion seems the more irresistible in view of the fact that 
both the addition and learning French culminated in anxiety. It 
would follow that the relief at first afforded by each change of 
occupation was due to relief at diversion from fear, just as in 
normal life we feel relief when we succeed in displacing an idea 
that causes anxiety by a harmless one. The dream censorship is 
momentarily deceived by the new idea, but the affect struggling 
to emerge soon finds a route leading toward discharge in the 
new idea, which is obviously suited to this purpose. Once more 
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the censorship is faced with the danger of being overborne 
which it again obviates by the formation of anxiety. 

However, there is no need of theoretical deductions or con- 
clusions in order to identify the occupations that occur in this 
dream as symbolical representations of sexual activities. We 
have only to recall that we obtained the meaning of the occupa- 
tions of cleaning, rubbing, turning the pages of a (two-leaf) 
book, not from interpretation of the dream, but from the dream- 
er’s stock of conscious memories, i.e., from an undeniably sexual 
vocabulary, partly general and partly specific to the dreamer 
(turning the pages or reading a two-page book). Let us add that 
‘learning French’ was a phrase familiar to the dreamer as refer- 
ring to a sexual perversion, the attraction of which was not en- 
tirely unknown to him, though he had never practiced it. It can 
further be recalled that rechnen (calculating) in obscene jar- 
gon means masturbation (6 x 6 = 36) and finally that arbei- 
ten (working) is an obscene word for coitus, though it is some- 
times used for masturbation; in any case it stands for active 
sexuality. Which meaning it has in individual cases can be de- 
termined only by analysis. 


4 When the present paper was discussed by the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society 
Professor Freud and Dr. Hanns Sachs called attention to the phylogenesis of 
the dream symbol of ‘working’. We are indebted to Dr. Hanns Sperber of Upp- 
sala for uncovering this symbolism (‘Uber den Einfluss sexueller Momente auf 
Entstehung und Entwicklung der Sprache’, Imago I, 5, 1912, Vienna, Hugo 
Heller & Co.). This paper was previously unknown to me, but it provides ample 
and acute corroboration of Freud’s discovery that symbolism is a residue of the 
primordial language to which civilized man tegresses in certain conditions, 
chiefly in art, in dream, and in mental illness. Sperber’s work was done inde- 
pendently of psychoanalysis, which gives it the value of independent evidence. 

The author first asks what could have led to the development of language, 
and finds the answer in the need to communicate. He sees its origin in two 
primitive selfish situations, the child’s drawing his mother’s attention to his need 
of food and the male’s need to draw the female’s attention to his need to mate. 
He gives good reasons for rejecting the assumption that social reasons (‘warning 
cries’) were primary factors. 

The cry of hunger hardly comes into consideration as a factor leading to the 
development of language, as it belongs to earliest infancy and does not inher- 
ently contribute to further development since, apart from reflex sounds, the 
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With the knowledge now acquired, the dream can now be 
translated as follows. The dreamer, deprived of his girl, re- 


child learns language from adults. The chief source of language formation must 
be looked for in sexuality. Its origin lies in the alluring call. 

The further development of language was vitally affected by the invention of 
tools, Sperber says: ‘I believe that primitive activities carried out with the aid 
of tools were accompanied by sounds that resembled alluring calls in that they 
had a sexual accent. By that I mean that in the fantasy of primitive man ac 
tivity with tools bore a certain resemblance to activity of the sexual organs; 
that working with tools was to a certain extent seen to be a replica of the sexual 
process, and that affects consequently appeared similar to those that accompany 
mating, though of course of lesser intensity, but causing tension in men’s minds. 
This tension had necessarily to be discharged in a way similar to sexual tension, 
ic., by the emission of sounds.’ 

Sperber strikingly demonstrates the sexual accentuation of all work intended 
to promote the fertility of the soil. The psychology of the development of lan- 
guage from this source can be deduced from the resemblance between the 
fertilization of the soil and the sexual fertilization of animals and man. The 
comparison can be shown to have arisen autochthonously everywhere in the 
world. In all languages we find a ‘mother earth’ who is ‘worked, tilled, ploughed’ 
by means of a tool which is compared with a phallus. The ‘womb’ of carth 
receives the ‘seed’, and ‘bears’ just like the womb of woman. The words most 
closely connected with agriculture plainly show the sexual origin of language, 
The terms used for methods of reducing the size of grain are identical, perhaps 
in all languages, with terms that mean coire. The Latin molere, the Greek 
myllein, the English ‘mill’ and ‘grind’, mean both coire and ‘triturate’. Pinsere 
is related to pisti, meaning coire: the Latin pilum, ‘pestle’, recurs in the Low. 
German and Danish (borrowed) pil, which means penis. Sperber also shows that 
words for all activities that involve cutting with blunt tools have also meant or 
still mean coitus. Thus ficken, or fickeln (to cut clumsily), fuxeln, fegeln (hence 
probably végeln), gixen, fummeln, finken and futjen, all words known to mean 
coitus in obscene speech, in various dialects and speech areas mean cutting or 
sawing with a blunt instrument and also coire. 

Sperber adduces very extensive evidence from all fields of activity and speech 
areas, supplementing these few examples in all directions and in very convinc- 
ing fashion, He explains the ‘desexualization’ of originally sexually accented 
activities as follows: ‘With the invention of the first tool a word was invented 
that was at first so strongly accented sexually that we must ascribe to it a 
double meaning, i.e., both to perform the sex act and to describe some job, 
eg., digging. This word was learnt by the next generation a long time before 
the mating urge was felt by it, and the sexual significance of the word conse- 
quently receded and acquired the quality of a secondary or figurative meaning, 
as it were. And, though the sexual accentuation of the work might easily on 
Occasion occupy the foreground, in general it would more and more fade into 
oblivion as men more and more habituated themsclves to it and it became œm- 
monplace. When a new kind of work was discovered, however, the situation was 
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lapses into his old wish to masturbate (throughout the dream he 
is supposed to be cleaning the kitchen tap). At first he prefers 
masturbation with another subject (turning the pages), but 


different. This could take place only under the influence of sexual tension 
[Sperber’s view coincides completely with Freud's concept of the sublimation of 
the sexual instinct]. Whenever a new kind of work was invented, the man using 
it was not in a calm frame of mind which would have enabled an existing word 
to be transferred to it, but in a state of excitation, an exclamatory mood; and 
it is obvious that his exclamations would have sounds different from those 
which other individuals had created perhaps several hundreds or thousands of 
years previously to designate an older method of working.’ 

Sperber's paper should be read in full; to go on quoting from it seems in- 
appropriate. The passages we have drawn on, however, furnish us with an im- 
portant explanation of two facts to which our attention had not been directed. 
The first is the fact that to the present day new popular language formation, 
in so far as it creates new verbs or nouns, is almost exclusively concerned with 
new designations for sexual intercourse and the sexual organs (Zumpf, Zumpel, 
pimpern, remmeln, titschkerin, etc). The second has an important bearing on 
the subject of the alcoholic occupation delirium. This is clinically described as 
trivial, in contrast to the sublime and fantastic activities which are sometimes 
the subject of hallucination in other psychoses. Professor Wagner-Jauregg drew 
attention to this characteristic of triviality when this paper was read to the 
Vienna Society for Neurology and Psychiatry. Sperber’s paper makes it clear 
that work symbolism stands for ‘trivial’ occupation. It originates from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the trivial occupations that were first invented by man 
and received the sexual accentuation of the creative impulse that led to the 
invention of the new working method. Patients suffering from alcoholic delirium 
who, with very few exceptions, belong to the working class, merely restore their 
‘trivial’ activity to the libidinal level at which it was originally consciously learnt 
and acquired. The work which was a sublimation of the sexual instinct now 
becomes an expression of that instinct. It is simply a regression of sublimation. 
It is certainly no chance that terms descriptive of work such as schustern, 
flicken, bohren, rammeln, putzen, pudern, stemmen (cobbling, patching, drilling, 
ramming, scrubbing, powdering, chiselling, etc.) are popularly used for coitus. 
Tf our dreamer used more sophisticated occupations as sexual symbols, it was 
because he accommodated his sexual instinct in those higher activities. 

Had he been a coachman he would have ‘driven’, which would then have had 
the same meaning as turning the pages of a book. Whether an occupation in a 
dream represents a form of a sexual activity in any particular case must of 
course always be established by individual analysis. 

My further comments on Sperber’s paper are that what he has to say on the 
origin of nouns from sexually accented work is not relevant in the present con- 
text; and that work symbols are also used secondarily to represent masturbation, 
which can be of vital importance in an individual case in the interpretation of 
dreams and for the understanding of mental disturbance. 
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that too is masturbation (‘it amounts to the same thing’). He 
then begins calculating. But that too means the same thing (6 X 
6 = 36); in other words, the wish to masturbate repressed by 
the idea of turning pages now reappears in the disguise of calcu- 
lation. At this point the patient added a new piece of interpreta- 
tion: last week’s bills stood for settling accounts with the girl. 
Checking them (revidieren) he translated by ‘seeing her again’ 
and ‘adding up’, by ‘bringing them together’, Here there is an 
evident turning to object love. That (i.e., coitus) he is good at, 
he says to himself in the dream, expressing his wish in regard to 
the matter, and feels a sense of relief accordingly. But it soon 
turns out that he fails to achieve it, for in the background there 
remains the desire to masturbate which, under the mask per- 
mitted by the censorship, might lead to an ejaculation. This it is 
necessary to prevent, and accordingly inhibition sets in, which 
in turn leads to anxiety. 

The rest of the dream can be translated in the same way. 
What we are faced with, in short, is a conflict-fraught wish for 
sexual satisfaction. The wish to masturbate conflicts with adult 
male pride, while the wish for coitus conflicts with the patient's 
habitual masturbatory attitude which, however, became fixed 
because of the patient's rejection of coitus. Recalling his rela- 
tions with his mother, we have long since attributed this rejec- 
tion to cedipal fantasy. 


il 

After learning about occupation dreams, I felt completely cut 
off from access to understanding the alcoholic occupation delir- 
ium. The chief feature of the occupation dream is the anxiety 
that arises from the dreamer’s realizing that he cannot possibly 
finish what he is doing. In contrast to this, the alcoholic delir- 
ium patient shows the facetious euphoria of a man of trivial 
interests who is doing his usual work in the best of spirits; the 
only striking feature is the extraordinary haste and an ind 

ousness unusual in a man more given to drink than to work. 
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It was clear to me that, if anxiety could not be shown to be 
present in occupation delirium, there was no analogy between 
it and the occupation dream. Delirium patients answered di- 
rect questions about anxiety in the negative, often with humor 
and self-assurance. Also I failed at first to obtain any evidence 
that these patients had any feeling that they would never get 
finished, as in reply to direct questions they always said they did 
not worry about it. Catamnestic questions at first yielded no in- 
formation about their affectivity. The patients who happened to 
be at my disposal had no interest in affectivity, or must have had 
an idea of anxiety different from mine. Not till I came across a 
case of abortive alcoholic delirium in a young woman who could 
be made to concentrate on self-observation while in delirium 
and gave sensible and coördinated information about her mor- 
bid condition did I obtain access to an understanding of it. 

The important features in her case history were that she was 
unhappily married, took to drink because of dissension with her 
husband, and took no pleasure in sex. ‘I am glad when he leaves 
me alone’, she said, typically. In this, as in the rest of her life 
history, she conformed to the pattern of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of alcoholic psychotics. The unusual clinical feature of the 
case was that the patient often realized with astonishment that 
she was delirious, and thus behaved as one does sometimes in 
dream when, just on the point of awaking, one realizes with as- 
tonishment that one is dreaming. Thus her condition was not 
sharply marked off from ordinary consciousness, and her delir- 
ium was not complete. It was not difficult to pull her out of it, 
and when she was reporting her delirious ideas as reality and 
suddenly realized that they were delirious she would feel 
ashamed of herself. The abnormal condition would persist on 
this low level for two days, and the patient would then give a 
completely informative catamnesis. 

I made contact with her in the delirious state while she was 
piling laundry. Every so often she wanted to move a completed 
pile aside. This cost her a visible effort, and she began hurrying. 
I obtained the following information from her about this phase. 
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In her delirium she found herself confronted with a large 
quantity of freshly ironed laundry. She had no clear idea how it 
had got there, but had the feeling that she had ironed it herself. 
Now she wanted to pile it. At first the work went ahead very 
well but, strangely enough, the unpiled laundry did not dimin- 
ish; in spite of the work she had done, there was as much there 
as there had been when she began. So she started hurrying. At 
the same time she had a feeling of competence and efficiency, of 
being a ‘good’ person. Gradually, however, she began feeling 
mildly anxious, because she saw that she could not get finished. 
Whenever she wanted to move a pile aside, the anxiety in- 
creased; she then had a feeling of tremendous helplessness in the 
face of the weight (resistance) of the pile, though this did not 
really seem to her to be very great and she knew from experience 
that she could manage it. It was this anxious sense of impo- 
tence in the face of the pile that she felt to be the most disagree- 
able thing about her delirium. She also said that she actually 
had not moved a single pile, but that while trying to do so she 
invariably forgot what she was doing; and that she found herself 
just as often piling the laundry as trying to move the finished 
piles without ever really knowing how she changed jobs. She 
always had the feeling of competence when she began piling, 
and anxiety set in when she started hurrying after a time, and 
the anxiety was greatest when she was unable to move the piles. 
There was never an overwhelming attack of anxiety, but a hazy, 
dreamlike transition to a change of job. She gave similar infor- 
mation about the other activities which provided the content of 
her delirium. 

The resemblance between occupation delirium and occupa- 
tion dreams could not have been more striking. Later I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining details by questioning patients either in 
delirium or catamnestically. My failure to obtain better an- 
swers previously had been due to the way I put my questions, 
which I eventually succeeded in adapting to the patients. It is 
noteworthy that in no single case was the anxiety extreme. 

The course of the alcoholic occupation delirium in general is 
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that the patient sets about some task with confidence, in the 
best of spirits and with the humor characteristic of the self- 
confident, uninhibited, tipsy state. After a time the work ceases 
to go ahead. Either the task becomes interminable (‘the more 
washing I do, the more there is to be done’, the hoops a cooper 
had to fix increased to an unmanageable pile), or the task 
(burden) becomes, often contrarily to the patient's expectation, 
one with which he feels unable to cope.’ The patient then starts 
hurrying in order to get finished, or makes a tremendous effort 
to move a heavy object or to hold up something that is about to 
fall, when the sensation of physical resistance’ is felt very plainly. 
The mounting sense of impotence in the face of the task to be 
done is accompanied by mild anxiety, which keeps increasing 
for a time. But before it reaches a pitch comparable, say, to that 
which causes a dreamer to start from his sleep, the patient 
changes his occupation or begins it afresh. Each change of occu- 
pation or each restart is accompanied by a sense of relief. Also 
the delirium may be interrupted; the patient may allow his at- 
tention to be engaged by someone and give facetious replies, the 
cheerfulness of which I assume to be attributable to the sense of 
relief (saving of anxiety) resulting from distraction from the 
development of the anxiety connected with the activity on 
which he was engaged, while at the same time the anxiety is dis- 
simulated under this smiling disguise. The catamnesis of one 
case showed beyond doubt that being spoken to by the physician 
interrupted both the anxiety and the delirious activity. Instead 
of occupations there may be endless journeys, the destination of 
which is never reached. Whatever it is that the patient has to do 
is of unpostponable urgency, 

5 Here is an observation I made after I had finished this paper. A patient in 
delirium felt very alarmed because he believed himself to be naked in a tavern. 
His clothes lay scattered about the room; one item of clothing was on a table, 
another on a chair, etc. Whenever he tried to pick up one of them, he either 
dropped it, or it mysteriously disappeared, or someone took it from him, or it 
had suddenly grown too small and he could not put it on, or he would notice 
while putting it on that the rest of his clothes had disappeared or had been 
taken away. (Here again we note that the occupation is trivial, though in this 


instance an exhibitionistic component is also present.) 
6 Federn: Uber den Flugtraum, Jahrb, der Psa., 1915. 
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The following are additional reasons for regarding alcoholic 
occupation deliriums and probably all other occupation delir- 
iums as occupation dreams. 

My analyses have shown that individuals who have occupa- 
tion dreams suffer from fear of impotence. The occupation 
dream is a fear-of-impotence dream, It is a complete reflection 
of the dreamer’s waking condition. The latent ideas demon- 
strably present in the dream which lead to changes of occupa- 
tion correspond to the inhibitions which in waking life inhibit 
the dreamer from obtaining full sexual satisfaction. (The fear of 
impotence that in the male completely or partially inhibits erec- 
tion or unduly delays or precipitates ejaculation has its complete 
counterpart in the female who anxiously awaits the expected 
and desired orgasm but is left unsatisfied and disappointed.) 

The occupation dream also seems to be a reaction to real lack 
of sexual satisfaction; it is associated with continence. Of the in- 
dividuals whom I was able to observe, I can also report that 
when they had sufficiently frequent or regular intercourse they 
were either not impotent at all or not seriously impotent. 
Though they hardly ever attained complete psychical satisfac- 
tion, they rarely failed to attain orgasm. But these patients are 
unable to tolerate continence, and as soon as unpleasure sets in 
they become nervous, anxious, and ill-humored, and fear of im- 
potence is prominent among their symptoms. Analysis of the 
psychical details connected with their sexual intercourse shows 
regularly that to them coitus is to a large extenta substitute for 
masturbation and the only real one, while masturbation is badly 
tolerated and only sporadically practiced, against very strong Te- 
sistance. During coitus these patients are concerned with them- 
selves and not with the love object, which provides them only 
with the illusion of object satisfaction, the autoerotic act being 
forbidden by their sense of guilt. The love object is simply used 
to obtain self-satisfaction. Deeper analysis shows a strong homo- 
sexual-narcissistic fixation of the libido; this applied in the 
case of the patient whose occupation dream we analyzed above. 
More or less pronounced paranoid traits are also found in these 
cases. 
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All these so characteristic features of dreamers of occupation 
dreams recur in the prehistory of alcoholic delirium patients 
and alcoholics in general. Without exception they are either 
people whose sex life consists of sporadic intercourse with fleet- 
ing acquaintances—generally prostitutes—or they live in per- 
petual dissension with a partner, whether married or not. The 
psychical value of their sexual relations is minimal; these are 
characterized by the crudest sensuality and lack of erotic or 
moral respect for the other sex. With many alcoholics coitus is 
infrequent and is generally practiced under the influence of 
alcohol. The women are often frigid and ‘glad to be left alone’, 
and the men are impotent in one way or another, though com- 
plete impotence is rare, except when drunk. 

All this points to the conclusion that the alcoholic’s relation- 
ship to the other sex is disturbed, but the disturbance becomes 
very plain if one looks at the occasions that so often cause indi- 
viduals whose behavior is otherwise normal to take to drink. 
The prehistory of alcoholism consists of disappointment in love, 
loss of the woman one loves, fear of impotence as a consequence 
of venereal disease; in the case of women, it is loss of their hus- 
band’s love or loss of respect for him. Alcoholism following 
physiological impotence due to advancing age belongs to the 
same category. Thus the alcoholic’s relationship to the other sex 
is either disturbed in advance, or such disturbance follows some 
experience. Alcoholism has then to fulfil a twofold task; to daze 
the mind so that the painful reality is forgotten, and to provide 
a surrogate pleasure. Now, not everyone who has had an un- 
happy love experience becomes an alcoholic. A predisposing 
factor for the addiction may be a strong oral libido.” (What we 
have said about predisposition of course also applies to seduc- 
tion into drinking.) A second component in predisposition to 
alcoholism is revealed by the social behavior of the alcoholic. 
Drinking generally takes place in the company of one’s own sex. 
Men drink with other men in taverns; their wives drink with 
friends or neighbors; mother and daughter sometimes take to 


7Freud: Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality. [Standard Edition, VIL] 
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drink together. The solitary drinker is a transient phenome- 
non.* It can be observed that drinking in solitude lasts only as 
long as does narcissistic pleasure in the suffering imposed by the 
other sex. This narcissistic-homosexual pleasure is soon dis 
placed by the pleasure of object homosexuality, The table at the 
tavern takes the place of the woman the drinker wishes to or 
has to forget. The predisposing factors for alcoholism are narcis 
sism and homosexuality. 

This provides an explanation of the fact that the two major 
alcoholic psychoses, hallucinosis and delirium tremens, can end 
in paranoia. The predisposing factors for alcoholism and para- 
noia are the same. The alcoholic gets his paranoia by a circui- 
tous route, by way of the poison which re-enforces his homosex- 
uality and his narcissism by encouraging aversion from the other 
sex because of the fear of impotence, by favoring association of 
individuals of the same sex, by encouraging more than normal 
enjoyment of affectivity, and thereby endangering or greatly 
diminishing the inhibitions erected against the repressed homo- 
sexual-narcissistic trend. The instincts belonging to this constel- 
lation return from repression and are worked up by the mecha- 
nism of paranoia.’ 

One should not be led astray by cases of men and women, usu- 
ally married couples or lovers, who drink heavily together. They 
get on well together only while drinking together. Alcohol is of 
course a liberator of all instincts, including the heterosexual 
instinct, and the supply of heterosexuality liberated is sufficient 
to make possible the establishment of a transient contact with 
the partner of the other sex. But the supply is small, the love is 


8 Lenau, Der einsame Trinker: 
Ach wer möchte einsam trinken 
Ohne an die Brust zu sinken 
Einem Freund in Wonnedrang. 
(Oh, who wants to drink alone without collapsing blissfully into the arms ofa 
friend 
Eei Psycho-analytic Notes on an Autobiographical Account of a Case of 
Paranoia. [Standard Edition, XIL] 
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of short duration, and the usual end of these drinking bouts is a 
fight. 

The homosexuality we are discussing is of course condemned 
to remain unconscious. The table in the tavern constitutes its 
sublimation, paranoia its working up into pathological symp- 
toms. It is just sufficient to upset relationships with the other sex 
or to create a vulnerable spot for disturbances, to which the in- 
dividual reacts by a surrogate formation able in one way or an- 
other to satisfy the unconscious wish. 

One other observation takes us a little further into the prob- 
lem. It had long since struck me that alcoholic psychotics never 
masturbate, either in hallucinosis or in delirium tremens, while 
masturbation is frequent or at any rate occasional in all the 
other psychoses. The alcoholic psychotic does not regress to 
autoerotism; his libido, in so far as it can be activated, remains 
object libido. 

This gives us a clue to the understanding of the occupation 
delirium. To the alcoholic the way back to crude homosexuality 
is blocked; he has worked up his homosexuality in the way we 
described above. He does not practice autoerotism. Occupation 
delirium can thus only be a coitus-wish delirium. This, like a 
dream, represents the fulfilment of a wish the sufferer is not fully 
capable of fulfilling in his normal waking life and is totally in- 
capable of fulfilling in the state of toxicosis. He took to alcohol, 
after all, because the other sex had left him dissatisfied. His 
dearest wish would have been to achieve a satisfactory love rela- 
tionship with the other sex. Now he drinks and alcohol liberates 
his libido, but at the same time it makes him impotent. So the 
delirious patient, with his judgment destroyed and his appetites 
unleashed, like a dreamer impeded by sleep from the real satis- 
faction of his wishes, represents his perpetually unsatisfied wish 
for satisfaction with the other sex as having been fulfilled. This 
gives him a sense of competence and self-assurance, the ‘this-I- 
am-good-at’ feeling experienced by the patient whose occupa- 
tion dream we analyzed. Both in the delirium and in the dream, 
‘working’ is equivalent to engaging in coitus. But the work 
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never gets going, in the delirious situation real coitus must not 
and cannot be attained. When the libidinal tension is at its 
height anxiety steps in, indicating inhibition of the dreamt-of 
wish. Alcoholic occupation delirium should be regarded as a 
coitus-wish delirium strictly analogous to the occu 
dream, and its appearance in the form of a fear-of-impotence 
delirium accords with the sexual set up of the patient, whose 
potency, hampered by internal and external resistances, is to- 
tally inadequate to the demands of his increased libido.” 


101 must also mention that I have recently succeeded in demonstrating anxi- 
ety in the animal hallucinations experienced during delirium tremens, All the 
creeping, crawling, scurrying, multiplying creatures (vermin, mice, rats, snakes, 
frogs, toads, lizards, cats, dogs, and more rarely, big animals such as horses and 
elephants) rouse anxiety in the patient. The ‘little men’ often hallucinated in- 
stead of animals belong to the same category. The interpretation of these hallu- 
cinations is by no means assured. 


THE PSYCHOANALYST IN A 
WORLD OF CHANGE 


BY RICHARD F. STERBA, M.D, (DETROIT) 


The invitation to give this lecture might well be considered the 
height of a psychoanalyst’s career, which in my case began forty- 
five years ago and extended from the late phase of the psycho- 
analytic movement in the early twenties to the present period of 
organized psychoanalysis. Having reached this culmination of 
development as a psychoanalyst and having participated in four- 
and-a-half decades of psychoanalytic history, I may be in a posi- 
tion to review the vicissitude of the basic philosophy of our sci- 
ence and its correlation with the changes in the human situation 
of our Western world. I think I may justifiably call your atten- 
tion to this subject, for the adaptation of the psychoanalyst and 
his therapeutic endeavors to these changes—or the lack of such 
adaptation—is beginning to occupy the minds of many of us. 

Eleven years ago in a paper, The Therapeutic Goal and 
Present-Day Reality (74), I pointed out that the gigantic 
changes in our cultural situation, and the adaptations and mod- 
ifications of the ego they entail, demand from analysts a change 
in the evaluation of the egos of our patients, a change also in our 
therapeutic approach, and ultimately a change in our thera- 
peutic goal. I shall not yield to temptation and repeat my im- 
pressions of the impact of modern cultural change on psycho- 
analytic therapy, expressed in my previous paper. They have 
been amply confirmed by further observations. Rather, I should 
like to discuss the impact made by the scientific, technical, and 
industrial development of the last six decades upon the founda- 
tions of our science and upon its present-day position. 

Those who write about the cultural matrix from which 
Freud developed the monumental edifice of theory we call psy- 
choanalysis emphasize chiefly that his roots were deeply em- 


Herman Nunberg Lecture, April 2, 1968, at the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. 
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bedded in the materialistic and scientific era of Helmholtz, 
Bruecke, and other heroes of the sciences dominated by the test 
tube and the microscope. Often they do not make the reader 
realize how much Freud's entire scientific and therapeutic phi- 
losophy is grounded also in his humanistic background. My con- 
tention is that Freud’s scientific work, the spirit in which it was 
undertaken, his therapeutic approach, and the goals he tried to 
achieve cannot be appraised and evaluated adequately unless 
they are understood as an outgrowth of the spirit of classical 
humanism. 

During the period in which Freud was educated, science and 
humanism were inseparable. The originator and main repre- 
sentative of this humanistic science was a German scholar who 
lived and worked during the time of enlightenment and the be- 
ginning of the great expansion of modern science: Alexander 
Baron yon Humboldt. He and his brother, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, were mainly responsible for the philosophy and spirit of 
the system in which Freud received his education. 

Alexander von Humboldt’s position and importance as a uni- 
versal and cosmopolitan scientist cannot be overestimated. In 
science he was primarily self-taught, though he later established 
the basic model of the European university which just today is 
yielding to change. Humboldt had formal academic training 
only in the field of finance, and when he was twenty-four years 
old, he became director of the Department of Mines in Berlin. 
Two years later, his interest drawn more and more toward nat- 
ural science, he took to scientific travel. He first madea botanical 
and geological tour through Switzerland and Italy. His great 
achievement was his expedition to South and Central America, 
undertaken at the age of thirty with a botanist friend, Aimé 
Bonpland in 1799. In four years he traveled forty thousand 
miles, collecting sixty thousand specimens and an enormous 
number of notes of his observations in botany, meteorology, 
geology, vulcanology, and terrestrial magnetism. His expedition 
may well have been a model for Darwin’s trip on the Beagle. 
Humboldt ended his journey in the United States, where the 
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scientific traveler was the house guest of President Thomas Jef- 
ferson at Monticello for three weeks. He could give Jefferson 
information concerning the question of the limits of Louisiana 
which Jefferson needed for the purchase of this territory, since 
Humboldt had traveled through Louisiana before he arrived in 
Washington. After his return to Europe, Humboldt stayed 
twenty-three years in Paris, but he was finally obliged by the 
King of Prussia to settle in Berlin, from where he made several 
trips to France and a scientific journey through Russia. 

Humboldt and Goethe were probably the last men of univer- 
sal knowledge. Humboldt was in contact with all important men 
of science of his time. His communication with them was facili- 
tated by his knowledge of French, English, Italian, and Spanish 
besides his native German and, of course, Latin and Greek. 
(These by the way were the languages with which Freud was 
familiar.) Humboldt was the first to arrange annual meetings of 
scientists where they could communicate their observations and 
theories. Six hundred German scientists attended the Berlin 
meeting he chaired in 1828. His admirable personality made 
scientists respectable in the highest echelons of society and even 
at the courts of Europe. In his opus magnum, titled Kosmos, he 
tried to cover the entire scientific knowledge of his time. Four 
volumes appeared during his lifetime, one posthumously. He 
died at age ninety, in 1859, three years after Freud was born. 

What is relevant in connection with Freud’s humanistic 
background is the ideology that Humboldt’s personality im- 
pressed on the scientists of the nineteenth century—the ideology 
called classical or humanistic idealism. For Humboldt, science 
in the first place was to be human self-education; its aim and 
purpose was the moral perfection of man, and the goal of its 
methodology was universality. He tried to deduce everything 
from one single principle, to shape everything toward an ideal, 
and finally to combine principle and ideal into a dominating 
idea, the idea of the homo sapiens humanus. Accordingly, the 
humanistic institutions of higher learning were to give the stu- 
dent a universal scientific and moral education. 
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Humboldt’s classical idealistic concept dominated Freud's 
growing years and academic education. The Bildungsstätte, the 
educational institutions where one acquired the foundations of 
this classical education was, in Freud's time—and even in mine 
—the humanistic Gymnasium. ‘The study of Latin and Greek 
and the ancient classics was the main method of indoctrination 
with the humanistic spirit. In the Gymnasium one entered at 
ten or eleven, Latin was taught for eight hours a week for eight 
years and Greck for six hours a week for six years. In addition, 
instruction was given in history, mathematics, and some science. 
After this extensive classical training and the puberty rites of a 
week of rigorous examinations, called the Matura in Austria or 
the Abitur in Germany and Switzerland, the student was consid- 
cred sufficiently equipped with humanistic knowledge and 
morally fit to enter the Universitas Litterarum, the university. 

Freud's works show that the humanistic spirit pervades his 
thinking, his philosophy of life, and even his therapeutic goal 
setting. The humanistic scholar is immediately recognizable by 
his frequent use of classical quotations, which he assumes any 
educated person is familiar with or at least will understand, 
There are many such in Freud's writings. The Latin motto of 
The Interpretation of Dreams is Flectere si nequeo superos 
Acheronta movebo.\ Fluctuat nec mergitur he chose as the 
motto for his paper on the history of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment, Tyche kai ananke represents constitution and reality, 
Eros and Thanatos the basic drive antagonists, and non liquet 
appears in The Problem of Anxiety. In his discussions Freud 
used phrases and verses from the literature of classical antiquity 
which he quoted readily, and I was often ashamed when I was 
unable to recognize immediately the source of the quotation. 
Latin entered also into his dream life; the famous dream Non 
Vixit is a case in point. Allusions to classical history or literature 
abound in his writings. Most illustrative for Freud's 
orientation is what he wrote in the Festschrift for the fiftieth 


1 Vergil: Æneid VII. 312. i 
2 Probably Plautus: ‘Hoc non liquet nec satis cogitatum est” 
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anniversary of the Gymnasium he had attended. It was written 
in 1914 when he was fifty-eight years old. The German title of 
this little paper is Zur Psychologie des Gymnasiasten. Strachey’s 
translation of the title, Some Reflections on Schoolboy Psychol- 
ogy, is misleading. A Gymnasiast is different from the ordinary 
schoolboy, mainly through his state of acquiring a classical 
education that was considered the best possible. In no other pa- 
per has Freud expressed so clearly what the classical education 
meant to him, and I shall therefore quote that part which per- 
tains to our topic. Freud says: 


As little as ten years ago, perhaps, you may have had mo- 
ments at which you suddenly felt quite young again. As you 
walked through the streets of Vienna—already a grey-beard and 
weighed down by all the care of family life—you might come un- 
expectedly on some well-preserved, elderly gentleman and 
would greet him humbly almost, because you had recognized 
him as one of your former schoolmasters. But afterwards you 
would stop and reflect: ‘Was that really he? or only someone de- 
ceptively like him? How youthful he looks! And how old you 
yourself have grown! How old can he be today? Can it be possi- 
ble that the men who used to stand for us as types of adulthood 
were really so little older than we were?’ 

At such moments as these, I used to find, the present time 
seemed to sink into obscurity and the years between ten and 
eighteen would rise from the corners of my memory, with all 
their anticipations and errors, their painful transformations 
and blissful successes—my first glimpses of an extinct civiliza- 
tion (which in my case was to bring me as much consolation as 
anything else in the struggles of life) . . . (6, p. 241). 


This civilization was of course classical antiquity. 

But the education based on the world of classical antiquity 
had for Freud not only the positive effect of providing him the 
greatest consolation in the trials and tribulations of life; it had 
also a negative side, for it developed in him a prejudice against 
and mistrust of persons not brought up in the classical tradition. 
For him, a cultured person, ein kultivierter Mensch, had to be 
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steeped in the tradition and knowledge of classical humanism. 
Culture in the sense of higher education had to be based on 
classical antiquity. I and most of my European colleagues who 
received their analytic training in the earlier part of this century 
were brought up academically in the same classical tradition. As 
Gymnasiasten we looked down on the students of the Real- 
schule because they did not study Latin and Greek nor concen- 
trate on the ancient classics but learned ‘only’ modern lan- 
guages. In their curriculum the emphasis was much more on 
natural sciences and mathematics, while we Gymnasiasten were 
groomed to become members of the humanistically cultivated 
elite. Classical education we considered the only real education, 
a prejudice not easily relinquished by former Gymnasiasten. 
European analysts who emigrated to this country in the thirties 
had to adjust themselves precipitately to a different cultural 
background and atmosphere and to a different value system es- 
tablished by the most advanced industrial and technical 
achievements, an adjustment that the colleagues who remained 
in Europe had more time to achieve. The late Robert Waelder 
told me a few years after we had arrived in this country: “What 
makes teaching here so difficult for me is that I can never use a 
classical quotation’, meaning one in Latin or Greek. For him as 
for Freud and for any person steeped in humanistic culture the 
classical quotation as a means of communication was important. 
Freud's negative attitude to America may have arisen from the 
prejudice of a cultivated humanist against people without classi- 
cal upbringing, who did not respect it as the only true higher 
education, a 
Freud's aesthetic value system was influenced by the classical 
ideal of beauty to the extent that he considered expressionist 
artists to be lunatics for whom he had no patience, as he wrote 
in a letter to Pfarrer Pfister in 1920 (4, p- 80). To Karl Abra- 
ham, who sent him a drawing an expressionist artist had made 
of Abraham's head, he wrote in December, 1922: ‘Dear friend, I 
received the drawing which allegedly represents your head. It 
is ghastly. 1 know what an excellent person you are, and I am all 
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the more deeply shocked that such a slight flaw in your charac- 
ter as is your tolerance or sympathy for modern “art” should 
have been punished so cruelly. I hear from Lampl* that the 
artist maintained that he saw you in this way. People such as he 
should be the last to be allowed access to analytic circles for they 
are the all too unwelcome illustration of Adler’s theory that it is 
precisely people with severe inborn defects of vision who be- 
come painters and draughtsmen. Let me forget this portrait in 
wishing you the very best for 1923’ (7, p. 309). 

Even after being impressed by the personality of Salvador 
Dali, he wrote to Stefan Zweig in July, 1998: ‘. . . as a critic, one 
might still be entitled to say that the concept of art resisted an 
extension beyond the point where the quantitative proportion 
between unconscious material and preconscious material is not 
kept within a certain limit’ (3, p. 441). This statement resounds 
with the esthetic rules of harmony and balance so characteristic 
of the classical ideal. 

And last but not least, classical humanism determined Freud's 
ethical value system, so well expressed in his famous dictum: 
Das Moralische versteht sich von selbst, which I translate: Ethi- 
cal behavior is to be taken for granted. 

In my opinion, Freud’s therapeutic principle—the uncovering 
of the unconscious so that its content can be integrated in the 
ego—implied the hope for self-improvement in accord with hu- 
manistic values, an improvement brought about by control of 
impulses, by the addition of dynamic forces to the ego’s strivings 
for higher aims, and by a decrease in self-deception and hypoc- 
risy. In the lectures Freud gave at Clark University in 1909, he 
expressed this cultural aim of therapy in one sentence: ‘.. . the 
work of psychoanalysis puts itself at the orders of precisely the 
highest and most valuable cultural trends, as a better substitute 
for the unsuccessful repression’ (5, p. 53). 

This belief in the moral effect of psychoanalytic therapy re- 
tains some of Socrates’s idea that the recognition of truth 


8 Hans Lampl, an analyst in Berlin at that time. 
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inevitably leads to striving for the good. Humboldt's classical 
idealism extended the Socratic idea and included education in 
scientific knowledge as a way to higher cultivation. 1 myself 
was under the influence of this idea when I concluded my pa- 
per, The Fate of the Ego in Psychoanalytic Therapy, with the 
statement that ‘analytic therapy makes its contribution to the 
humanization of man’ (15, p. 126). The humanistic tradition 
made one believe that particular recognition of psychological 
truth would lead to an improvement of homo sapiens humanus. 
In a letter Thomas Mann wrote to us about our book on Bee- 
thoven (16) he said: ‘For you as for Nietzsche and also for my- 
self, truth is in its essence psychological truth. Truth, insight 
aude sapere*—and psychology: these concepts and moral pro- 
clivities to me have always been one and the same.’ It is strange 
that Thomas Mann did not include Freud in this statement. Be- 
cause for Freud more than for anyone else aude sapere, i.e., the 
Latin imperative: ‘Have the audacity to know’, was so strong a 
moral proclivity that he undertook the hardest task, his self- 
analysis, as the extreme fulfilment of the classical command en- 
graved over the entrance of the temple of Apollo in Adelphi: 
Gnothi seauton—Know thyself. He said at one of our Wednesday 
meetings: ‘My whole life long I have striven to discover truths 
and had no other aims in life. Everything else was completely 
indifferent to me. My only motive was the love for truth,’ In this 
credo you may recognize the extent to which the ardent drive to 
discover truth was for Freud a moral obligation. 

Curiously, but consistently with his humanistic values, Freud 
did not consider everybody morally worthy of his therapy. His 
selection of patients for therapy depended on an ethical evalua- 
tion. To Edoardo Weiss, who asked Freud’s advice concerning 
two prospective analysands, Freud wrote in 1922: “The first pa- 
tient is obviously a worthy human being; he deserves to be 
treated. . . . The second case is obviously a scoundrel not worth 


4 Horace: Epistularum I. 2, 40-41. 
5 Italics mine [R. F. S.]. 
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your trouble (ein offenbarer Lump, der Ihre Muehe nicht wert 
ist). I assume you will dismiss him.’ 

Nowadays we analysts cannot let such value judgments enter 
into our selection of patients. Those of us brought up under a 
similar Weltanschauung and ethical system of values as Freud 
had to learn to set aside moral appraisal of patients as unscien- 
tific and incompatible with the neutral, objective position we 
are supposed to take in the therapeutic situation. We analysts of 
the old order had to adjust ourselves to the new cultural order 
of industrialized Western mankind so discordant with the hu- 
manistic idealism of Humboldt, Goethe, and Freud. 

The classical humanistic idealism that dominated the scien- 
tific minds during the last and the beginning of this century is 
not viable in our era of technology and industrialism. In Ger- 
many very recently the official Scientific Council (Wissenschafts- 
rat) recognized in an official statement that the universities will 
have to make the painful renunciation of their cherished tradi- 
tions of classical humanism. It recommends that the universi- 
ties acknowledge the sociological and ideological changes of 
our time and adjust their structure and curriculum accordingly. 
They are to replace the universal character of educational cul- 
tivation by increased specialization and the hierarchical aristo- 
cratic structure of the highest institutions of learning by a dem- 
ocratic one. The Scientific Council even questions whether the 
Abitur or Matura, this final rigorous initiation torture with 
which the Gymnasiast finishes his eight years of classical stud- 
ies, has any validity as an admission ticket to the university.” 
This is equivalent to a farewell to the humanistic culture ex- 
pressed by the supreme official scientific authorities of Hum- 
boldt’s own country. 

From 1914 on, Freud’s writings and letters express his 
awareness of the cultural change. This is very obvious in his 


6 Cf., The Psychoanalytic Forum, I, 1966, p. 135. 

7 Empfehlungen des Wissenschaftsrates zum Ausbau der wissenschaftlichen 
Hochschulen bis 1970. (Recommendations of the Scientific Council for comple- 
tion of university science studies until 1970.) 
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shock at the outbreak of the First World War—expressed in a 
letter to Lou Andreas-Salomé, written on November 2 5th, 1914, 
less than four months after the beginning of hostilities. He 
wrote: ‘I have no doubt that mankind will recover from this 
war also but I know for certain that I and my contemporaries 
will never see this world happy again. It is too ugly; and what is 
so sad about it is that it is just as we should imagine people and 
their behavior to be according to the expectations aroused by 
psychoanalysis. . . . My secret conclusion is this: since at present 
we see the highest culture infected with so much hypocrisy, we 
are organically not equipped for this culture. We shall have to 
leave the scene, and the great unknown behind destiny will have 
to repeat this experiment of culture with another race. I know 
that science is only apparently dead but die Humanitaet seems 
to be really dead’ (72, pp. 22 ff.). Humanitaet in German com- 
prises humanism as well as human concern for mankind. In this 
statement Freud definitely acknowledges the passing of the cul- 
ture which was his, namely, classical humanism. A year later in 
Thoughts for the Times on War and Death, he closes the beauti- 
ful description of his world of culture with the sad statement: 
‘Then the war in which we had refused to believe broke out, 
and brought—disillusionment’ (7, p. 278). ; 

However, this disillusionment—his awareness that the war was 
‘. . more bloody and more destructive than any war of other 
days, .. . it is at least as cruel, as embittered. . - - It disregards all 
the restrictions known as International Law, . . . it ignores the 
. . . distinction between civil and military sections of the popu- 
lation...’ (7, pp. 278-79) —all this could not really destroy 
Freud’s humanistic spirit which he preserved until his death. 
His belief in the value of classical culture pervades his writings 
throughout his life. The humanism of his upbringing remained 
his Kybernetes, the guide of behavior, and provided his aims 1n 
life and his cherished values. In his technical papers, he ex 
pressed the view that an appreciable ego intactness in point of 
functional capacity and value system was 4 condition for psy- 
choanalytic therapy. Only very late, in 1937, did he acknowledge 
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that in most of our patients the ego is ‘. . . paralyzed by its re- 
strictions or blinded by its errors; and the result of this in the 
sphere of psychical events can only be compared to being out 
walking in a country one does not know and without having a 
good pair of legs’ (9, p. 237). The letter to Edoardo Weiss that 
I quoted shows how his value judgment, in keeping with his 
own standards and behavior, determined the selection of his 
patients. 

Freud's certificate of graduation from the Gymnasium in Vi- 
enna, a copy of which I recently obtained, has the mark excel- 
lent in all subjects and his Betragen (conduct) was considered 
musterhaft (exemplary). His memorial speech for Karl Abra- 
ham in 1926 expressed the highest praise for Abraham’s charac- 
ter with a classical quotation: Integer vitae scelerisque purus. 

In the above remarks, by means of quotations, I have tried to 
show how deeply Freud’s humanistic ideal determined his sci- 
entific and therapeutic outlook and values. To consider now 
our present era and its scientific Zeitgeist and to contrast it with 
classical humanism, I shall present the world picture that a 
humanist formed fifty-three years ago and compare it with the 
Utopia presented by a modern, living scientist in a recently pub- 
lished book, New Views of the Nature of Man. The humanist is 
Sigmund Freud, the modern scientist is Williard F. Libby (77), 
the discoverer of radiocarbon dating, winner of the Nobel prize 
in chemistry in 1960, and currently professor of chemistry and 
director of the Institute of Geophysics at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

In Thoughts for the Times on War and Death, written in 


1915, Freud describes the illusion he had formed of the culture 
of his time: 


Relying on this unity among the civilized peoples, countless 
men and women have exchanged their native home for a foreign 
one, and made their existence dependent on the intercommuni- 
cations between friendly nations. Moreover anyone who was not 
by stress of circumstance confined to one spot could create for 
himself out of all the advantages and attractions of these civi- 
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lized countries a new and wider fatherland, in which he could 
move about without hindrance or suspicion. In this way he en- 
joyed the blue sea and the grey; the beauty of snow-covered 
mountains and of green meadow lands; the magic of northern 
forests and the splendour of southern vegetation; the mood 
evoked by landscapes that recall great historical events, and the 
silence of untouched nature. This new fatherland was a mu- 
seum for him, too, filled with all the treasures which the artists 
of civilized humanity had in the successive centuries created and 
left behind. As he wandered from one gallery to another in this 
museum, he could recognize with impartial appreciation what 
varied types of perfection a mixture of blood, the course of his 
tory, and the special quality of their mother-earth had produced 
among his compatriots in this wider sense. Here he would find 
cool, inflexible energy developed to the highest point; there, the 
graceful art of beautifying existence; elsewhere, the feeling for 
orderliness and law, or others among the qualities which have 
made mankind the lords of the earth. Nor must we forget that 
each of these citizens of the civilized world [Kulturweltbwer- 
ger] had created for himself a ‘Parnassus’ and a ‘School of Ath- 
ens’ of his own.8 From among the great thinkers, writers and 
artists of all nations he had chosen those to whom he considered 
he owed the best of what he had been able to achieve in enjoy- 
ment and understanding of life, and he had venerated them 

] along with the immortal ancients as well as with the familiar 
masters of his own tongue. None of these great men had seemed 

to him foreign because they spoke another language—neither 
the incomparable explorer of human passions, nor the intoxi- 

. cated worshipper of beauty, nor the powerful and menacing 

- prophet, nor the subtle satirist; and he never reproached him- 

self on that account for being a renegade towards his own na- 
tion and his beloved mother-tongue. 

We refused to believe [that wars were inevitable] . . .; but if 
such a war were to happen, how did we picture it: We saw it as 
an opportunity for demonstrating the progress of community 
among men since the era when the Greek Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil [in Delphi] proclaimed that no city of the league might be 
$ Freud refers here of course to the famous murals of Raffaello Sanzio in the 

Stanze della Signatura of the Vatican. 
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destroyed, nor its olivegroves cut down, nor its water-supply 

stopped; we pictured it as a chivalrous passage of arms... (7> 

PP: 277-78). 

So much about Freud’s illusion of the world of his culture. 
Now for Libby's Utopia expressed in the first article of New 
Views of the Nature of Man. Note how the emphasis has 
shifted from the humanistic to the technological. 


It is in the long sweep of time that man’s true role appears. 
His intelligence becomes a natural force of the first magnitude. 
Think, for example, of what intelligence may have achieved al- 
ready, say on the earthlike planet of some distant star like Sirius. 
Suppose that for some reason an intelligent being got started 
earlier there and that he has progressed another million years 
down the road of time ahead of us, He may have passed a num- 
ber of mileposts that are only now dimly visible as possibili- 
ties in our own future on earth: 

A. Perhaps he has come to live in complete harmony with his 
environment, and to recognize that his true happiness lies in his 
large control over his environment made possible by his intelli- 
gence, 

B. Perhaps he has solved the problem of weather control 
and adjusts the weather to suit his needs, subject only to such 
natural limitations as the total moisture content of the winds 
and the total solar energy influx. 

C. Perhaps he has modified his landscape to maximize its use- 
fulness and beauty and has moved mountains and made new 
river courses to fit his broad design. 

D. Perhaps he has solved the problem of aging and lives, on 
the average, one thousand years, dying only by accidents of one 
sort or another and retaining his virility and his faculties fully 
to the end. 

E. Perhaps atomic energy, both fusion and fission, supplies all 
of his energy, through large electricpower generating stations 
and a system of light-weight batteries. Such an intelligent being 
would have no smog problems, for strict controls would have 
been put in force to prevent both atmospheric pollution with 
organic matter and the conversion of this matter to harmful 
products. In such a world, electric cars would be very popular. 
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F. Perhaps his planet has no deserts, all lands being ade- 
quately watered either by the controlled rains or by atomic de 
salting plants on the seacoasts, from which water is pumped in 
land by atomic power. 

G. Perhaps his population is controlled at a comfortable 
level by matching birth and death rates. The child-bearing pe- 
riod of the women is extended, and birth control is the order of 
the day, being accomplished with the simplest of mechanical 
devices. 

H. Perhaps the births are handled by petition to the state 
and permits are granted only to genetically matched parents. 
Others must use sperm from a sperm bank to assure genetic 
matching. 

I. Perhaps school and learning are the principal occupations 
of this intelligent being, taking about half the day throughout 
his entire life. 

J. Perhaps the schools are graded according to age and ac- 
complishment, and nearly everyone is both teacher and student, 
working to spread useful and happy knowledge as far and as 
rapidly as possible. 

K. Perhaps music and the arts abound and every home has 
the accumulated lore of the ages in works of art. In such a world, 
artists would be the most popular and revered group, the scien- 
tists and engineers coming close behind. 

L. Perhaps the place of an individual on the social and eco- 
nomic scale is based on his past contributions to the society, and 
honors and influence are synonymous. 

M. Perhaps the other planets of this particular solar system 
are fully colonized even where their environments are hostile to 
life, with living quarters underground in chambers with con- 
trolled atmosphere. 4 

N. Perhaps interplanetary travel is swift with high specific- 
impulse atomic engines. 

All this is not such a great extrapolation. Are not these po- 
tential achievements already almost within our reach. (7 1) 


Unpsychological as Libby's Utopia may be, it expresses the 
spirit of many representative figures in the exact sciences, tech- 
nology, and industry who shape the present Zeitgeist; for out 
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present culture is determined by scientism, technology, and 
industrialization, Modern man, intoxicated by technological 
success, is enraptured by the infinite acceleration of this progress 
in the immediate future. 


In Civilization and Its Discontents, Freud tells us what he 
thinks of the contribution of modern technical achievements 
to human happiness: 


These things that, by his science and technology, man has 
brought about on this earth, on which he first appeared as a 
feeble animal organism and on which each individual of his 
Species must once more make its entry (‘oh inch of naturel’) asa 
helpless suckling—these things do not only sound like a fairy 
tale, they are an actual fulfilment of every—or of almost every— 
fairy-tale wish. All these assets he may lay claim to as his cultural 
acquisition. Long ago he formed an ideal conception of omnip- 
otence and omniscience which he embodied in his gods. To 
these gods he attributed everything that seemed unattainable to 
his wishes, or that was forbidden to him. One may say, there- 
fore, that these gods were cultural ideals. To-day he has come 
very close to the attainment of this ideal, he has almost become 
a god himself. Only, it is true, in the fashion in which ideals are 
usually attained according to the general judgement of human- 
ity. Not completely; in some respects not at all, in others only 
half way. Man has, as it were, become a kind of prosthetic God 
[with artificial limbs and organs (ein Prothesengott)]. When 
he puts on all his auxiliary organs he is truly magnificent; but 
those organs have not grown on to him and they still give him 
much trouble at times. Nevertheless, he is entitled to console 
himself with the thought that this development will not come 
to an end precisely with the year 1930 A.D. Future ages will 
bring with them new and probably unimaginably great ad- 
vances in this field of civilization and will increase man’s like- 
ness to God still more. But in the interests of our investigations 
[namely, the possibilities of happiness], we will not forget that 
present-day man does not feel happy in his Godlike character 
(8, Pp. 91-92). 
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When Freud wrote these sentences in 1929 what has since be- 
come evident was not recognizable; namely, that our technical 
creations have undergone a Bedeutungswandel, a change of sig 
nificance, and with it a change of function in the Western hu- 
man situation. The machine, originally created as a ‘self-god’, 
has become an ‘object-god’. The immensely powerful, self.steer- 
ing, feedback controlled supermachines of our time resemble 
more and more the terrifying godhead of primitives. In the be- 
ginning of modern technology the machine served man; nowa- 
days the machine-golem demands more and more that man serve 
it. And man’s adoration for the machine is taking on the 
form of an increasingly absorbing cult. It is the object godlike 
quality that is beginning to change our society from a techno- 
logical to a cybernetic one, to use Brosin’s designation (2). 

In my paper, Therapeutic Goal and Present-Day Reality 
(14), I pointed out what has been widely recognized since, that 
our era is suffering neurotically from the effects of the dehuman- 
ization and deindividualization brought about by our technol- 
ogy. Scientification, technology, and collectivization, with their 
demands for standardization, are inimical to human feelings 
and destructive to human values. 

An important characteristic of the humanistic era was respect 
for the feelings as valuable human manifestations. This recog- 
nition and respect for human feelings appears throughout 
Freud's writings, in his letters, and in his attitude toward other 
people. In fact, Freud’s psychological interest, though it osten- 
sibly grew out of his neurological studies, was generated pri- 
marily by his appreciation of and respect for human feelings. 
This attitude toward feelings, without which all his psychody- 
namic discoveries would have been impossible, was derived 
from his human as well as his humanistic interest in the emo- 
tions of other people, an attitude to which the great classical 
literature of the ancients contributed no less than the world lit- 
erature of more modern times and cultures. After all, his ther- 
apy was based on an understanding of the finest nuances of feel- 
ings in his patients and on empathy with the whole gamut of 
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emotional reactions, not only in terms of quality but also in 
terms of quantitative adequacy. Only through the highly refined 
instrument of his emotional empathy could he undertake the 
most essential part of psychoanalytic therapy, namely, the re- 
channeling into normal paths feelings previously repressed and 
then expressed in symptoms or other pathological structures. A 
great part of psychoanalytic therapy is the rechanneling of emo- 
tions, and without an intimate knowledge and appreciation of 
the whole spectrum of feelings, analytic therapy seems well- 
nigh impossible. 

In our modern Western world the general attitude toward 
feelings is rapidly changing. Feelings become less and less useful 
and their expression obsolete. I cannot and need not demon- 
Strate the change of the general attitude toward feelings in our 
technological and cybernetic era. It suffices to remind you that 
what was designated as ‘hot’ twenty-five years ago is now termed 
‘cool’ and ‘to play it cool’ is the order of the day. Feelings are not 
useful nowadays, our modern Zeitgeist is against them, for they 
are incompatible with the standardization, collectivization, and 
deindividualization that the present technological and indus- 
trial society demands from the majority of people. The modern 
ego is forced to be hostile, not so much perhaps toward direct 
instinctual expressions as toward feelings,—those derivatives, 
indications, and sublimations of instinctual needs that provide 
such useful pathways of discharge of drive tensions in until now 
socially acceptable forms. 

Hand in hand with the devaluation of feelings goes the ubiq- 
uitous depreciation of a guiding value system in so many indi- 
viduals, as our rising delinquency and crime rate indicates. The 
widespread occurrence today of frozen affects, boredom, frus- 
tration due to lack of emotional meaning in individual exist- 
ence and the inability to form stable, warm, and gratifying ob- 
ject relationships all testify to the antagonism of present-day 
culture toward human feelings. We can notice it equally in 
mass insensitivity and contempt, instead of respect, for the feel- 
ings of others. 


set 
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It is not mere coincidence that a great part of our ego psychol- 
ogy, as inaugurated by Heinz Hartmann in 1939, is 
with the ego's capacity for adaptation. Never in the history of 
mankind did the ego have to adapt so rapidly to an ever-chang- 
ing environment as today. Eleven years ago Life Magazine 
summed up the situation in one sentence: “Today the progress 
of 100,000 stone-age years is surpassed in a single year and the 
great accomplishments of the last century are eclipsed by those 
of the last decade’, The late Robert Oppenheimer stated: “The 
world alters as we walk in it’, No wonder, then, that we are ad- 
monished by an increasing number of psychiatrists to adapt our 
therapy to our world of change. Henry Brosin (2) tells us that 
we must adjust our therapy to the present change from a tech- 
nological to a cybernetic society. In a recent editorial in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry titled The Old World and the 
New, Juergen Ruesch wrote: “The psychiatrist of the future 
will have to shift his thinking from the older person's orienta- 
tion with its focus on human interaction to the newer system 
orientation and its emphasis on man-machine interaction’ (13). 
Unfortunately Ruesch does not tell us how this is to be done. 


One hundred forty-three years ago, in 1825, the great human- 
ist Goethe foresaw the emotional impoverishment of our time. 
In Wilhelm Meister he speaks of die Oede des Maschinzeital- 
ters, the barrenness of the machine age. He said: ‘The increas- 
ing mechanization worries, frightens me; it draws nearer and 
nearer, like a storm brewing, slowly, slowly, but its direction is 
unalterable, it shall come and strike. Neither meditation nor 
oratory can provide any help. Moreover, who would care to 
visualize such terrible things? Imagine how all this will gradu- 
ally disintegrate and wither; imagine the space that has been 
lively with population through centuries, relapsing into prime 
val barrenness. Goethe, who could hardly foresee the super- 
power of our modern means of destruction, obviously meant 
the emotional barrenness brought about by machines 
technology. 
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An essential characteristic of psychoanalytic therapy is its sin- 
gularly individualistic approach. But the optimal development 
of individuality that we try to achieve through therapy runs 
counter to the sociological current of our time, that demands 
conformity in so many areas. The ego modifications we try to 
undo in therapy are to a considerable degree induced and up- 
held by modern reality. In this respect, they are autoplastic 
adaptations to the pressures of the modern, outside world which 
demands deindividualization and suppression of what were 
until now considered the most natural feelings and the aban- 
donment of values that until recent times were precious to 
civilized mankind. 

From this situation grows what I have designated the modern 
therapeutic dilemma. It is the dilemma that comes from the 
clash between the increased individual expressiveness which 
results from therapy and the contemporary devaluation of per- 
sonal feelings and the consideration of the feelings of others 
which makes the therapeutic result useless or even disadvan- 
tageous. In many patients this conflict of individuality versus 
conformity and standardization has forced them to maintain 
ego modifications, which, though established in early childhood, 
continue later as defenses against the expression of individual- 
ity. Neurotic suffering is the price they must pay for the achieve- 
ment of adaptation. The extent to which we can attain the 
ultimate goal of our psychotherapy, i.e., optimal individualiza- 
tion, depends very much on the potentialities of the patient's ego. 

Out of the host of problems arising from the modern thera- 
peutic dilemma, the one of utmost interest to the psychoanalytic 
therapist is the difficulty the ego meets in the realm of feelings. 
Feelings are the really disturbing human element in our indus- 
trial and scientific age. This, we expect, will be the case to an 
ever-increasing degree. The ego will need more and more to de- 
fend itself against feelings, and the result will be the crippling 
ego modifications described so impressively by Freud in Analy- 
sis Terminable and Interminable (9). Interminability of ther- 
apy often is caused by the impossibility of finding a use in the 
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surrounding world for feelings that emerge from repressions as 
the result of therapy. The newly acquired ability to express 
feelings established in therapy often does not find the nutri- 
tional substrate in the world of daily living that would guaran- 
tee their maintenance. Sublimatory results in the form of feel- 
ings of altruism, compassion, sympathy, and urges to love and 
help are often found to be useless in our competitive social 
setup. They are rejected by other members of our society as 
sentimentality and weakness. In general, feelings toward others 
can be maintained only if they find response, understanding, 
and acceptance. Values have to be shared if they are to endure. 
Only an exceptional person can maintain feelings and values in 
isolation, and most of our patients are not exceptional. 

Needless to say the limitations set by our era upon individu- 
ality and emotional expression make great demands on our 
ability to gauge the dynamics of the therapeutic situation. When 
we try to estimate whether or not a patient's ego can maintain 
the structure of emotional discharge in the form of the great 
pathways of love, sympathy, empathy, and the like, we must be 
careful not to underestimate the anti-emotional impact of 
modern reality. 

The limited therapeutic results, about which we so often com- 
plain, are partly explained by the difficulties that emotional ex- 
pressiveness encounters in the contemporary world. More sen- 
sitive personalities may succeed better with a somewhat crippled 
ego than if their emotions were exposed in an environment that 
undoubtedly will not respond to them or may reject them. 
Freud once described an obsessional patient who had been 
brought to the point of giving up a talisman, the constant pres- 
ence of which supposedly guaranteed the welfare of certain per- 
sons near to her. Fate thwarted this therapeutic SUCCESS, One 
of the persons supposedly protected by the talisman died im- 
mediately afterward, and this event resuscitated her belief in 
the protective effect of magical thinking and made her resist all 
further therapeutic attempts. On a larger scale, though less obvi- 
ously, we are at a similar disadvantage when therapy tries to 
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reawaken feelings from repression and to encourage our patients 
to express them. In many situations, the outside world is op- 
posed and forces the individual to forego attempts to express 
himself emotionally. 

On the other hand we know that the same deindividualiza- 
tion and dehumanization that make our therapy so difficult also 
contribute to the neurotic misery of our time and augment the 
need for individualistic therapeutic help. However, the increase 
in the population and the increase in its misery create demands 
for psychotherapeutic procedures that are quite different from 
the individualistic, thorough, and long-range approach of psy- 
choanalysis. These demands might make analysis.sink tempo- 
rarily into the depth between the gigantic waves of other psy- 
chotherapeutic procedures, quick, superficial, and applicable to 
mass production. 

In the late twenties Freud had an apprehension similar to the 
one felt by some analysts today. He thought that psychoanalysis 
was threatened by the hormonal therapy of neuroses in vogue at 
that time. At one of the Wednesday meetings at Berggasse 19, 
Freud urged us to do as much thorough psychoanalytic research 
with our patients as possible, for he felt that the time for such 
research was running out. He told us we were in the same posi- 
tion as an arctic explorer in the short summer season of that 
region. The explorer knows that the ice will shortly close in on 
his ship and that his investigations will end. Freud went further, 
with another comparison; he felt like a man walking in a fog 
who hears threatening footsteps behind him that come nearer 
and nearer. Will he be able to reach his goal? The pursuer he 
called ‘the hormone man with his syringe’. He compared this 
pursuer to a blind giant in a china shop and our own psychol- 
ogy to a sighted dwarf who may guide the blind giant so that he 
does as little harm as possible. Freud’s apprehension turned out 
to be unfounded. I do not think we need be afraid of the new 
giants, neither the heterochthonous ones like the drug therapies 
nor the ones autochthonous in our field such as community 
psychiatry, group therapy, and a host of other psychotherapies. 
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However, we must realize that the epigonal duty Freud en- 
trusted to us—to be the sighted dwarf who leads the blind giant 
—has become a truly gigantic task. Analysts owe it to Freud and 
his work to take this task upon themselves, We can do so only 
by entering the mental health organization and participating in 
their formulation of basic policies and in the training of their 
personnel. Our background and knowledge force upon us this 
responsibility. Lawrence Kubie’s excellent article on commu- 
nity psychiatry very clearly outlines this obligation (7o). 

The hugeness of this task of safeguarding the concern for the 
individual and his emotional needs can be demonstrated by an 
example. The board of a large metropolitan mental health or- 
ganization in Detroit is at present working on a ‘Central Re- 
porting Form’, to be used by all agencies in its area, that will 
designate the services for each patient in terms of demographic, 
psychological, and pathographic description, diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and therapeutic action, each item expressed preferably in 
numbers, so that the form will be ready for a computer. I know 
that mental health organizations in other parts of the country 
also prepare their data for the computer. We must acknowl- 
edge the usefulness of such statistical data for studies of the 
epidemiology of mental afflictions and for the equitable distri- 
bution of mental health services. However, we have also to real- 
ize a great danger; namely, that the concern for the individual 
may get lost in the shuffle. We dwarfs will therefore have to 
stand up against the most powerful deindividualizing, dehu- 
manizing, anti-emotional machine of our era, the computer. As 
psychoanalysts, we can and will have to enter the struggle on the 
side of the feeling human being against the standardizing tend- 
ency of the machine and its devoted servants. Only active pee 
ticipation in the cybernetic struggle, with the psychological 
insight and the respect for the individual and his emotional 
needs on our side, can insure that Freud’s prophetic motto for 
the psychoanalytic movement remains justified: fluctuat nec 
mergitur—‘it will be tossed around by the waves but it will not 
sink’. 
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THE DECLINE IN BELIEF IN THE DEVIL 


THE CONSEQUENCES FOR GROUP 
PSYCHOLOGY 


BY HENRY LOWENFELD, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


But they are just as badly off as ever: 
The Evil One is gone, the evil ones remains 


While the decline in belief in God is discussed with ever new at- 
tention and excitement, the decline in belief in the devil has 
never met with comparable attention. Yet for nearly two thou- 
sand years the belief in the devil was an absolute, inseparable 
component of religion and anyone who doubted the existence of 
the devil was attacked as an atheist. The Church was not en- 
tirely mistaken in its attitude: it understood the danger in- 
herent in the loss of faith in the devil. Schopenhauer came to 
the conclusion that the devil was highly necessary for Chris- 
tianity: ‘For one cannot remove one pillar from a building with- 
out endangering the entire structure’* 

A century ago a German theologian, Georg Gustav Roskoff, 
published a remarkable two-volume history of the devil, in 
which he pursued the religious dualism through various civili- 
zations from primitive times to the present.* He collected a mass 
of material contributing to understanding of human desires 
and passions. His conclusion was that there has never been a 
religion in which both God and the devil did not appear in one 
form or other as important parts of the faith. Roskoff, like Scho- 
penhauer, observed that all things that constitute the universe 
determine one another. 

Originally published in German, Uber den Niedergang des Teufelsglaubens 
und seine Folgen für die Massen psychologie, Psyche, XXI, 7, 1967, PP- 513°519 

Allein die Menschen sind nicht besser dran, Den Bésen sind sie los, die 
Bösen sind geblieben. (Goethe: Faust, Part I, Hexenkiche. Translated by 
Walter Kaufmann.) 


2 Parerga and Paralipomena, Ch. XV. 
3Georg Gustav Roskoff: Geschichte des Teufels, (Leipzig, 1869). 
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Feuerbach proceeded from the idea that all theology is really 
anthropology. Mankind re-creates its self-image in the image of 
its gods. The gods are born of the unsatisfied wishes and the 
innermost nature of man, or—to put it in more modern terms— 
the gods express the unconscious and reflect it back. With this in 
mind the fate of belief in the devil has, it seems, significance for 
an understanding of our age. 

The religious, emotional need from which the devil (or a 
similar character) was created throughout history can hardly 
have disappeared with the decline of the devil. A vacuum has 
arisen. Rational explanation of events formerly ascribed to the 
devil does not satisfy the deep inner need that the devil filled. 
In The Future of an Illusion, Freud assumed that religious cre- 
ations are the product of the same needs as all other achieve- 
ments of civilization, but that they possess a particular kind of 
inner strength, In that book Freud dealt only with the belief in 
God and not with the character of Satan,—presumably because 
he examined the contemporary belief in God whereas belief in 
the devil had lost force for two hundred years. In Group Psy- 
chology and Analysis of the Ego, Freud speaks of a ‘need for 
God’ (‘Gottesbediirfnis’). It seems equally fair to speak of a 
‘need for the devil’. 

The history of religious belief, particularly in the European 
Christian civilization, shows that the devil played a role not less 
important than God himself in the fate of the people, in politi- 
cal struggles, and in rule of the Church.‘ Defeated gods live on 
as demons or devils or reappear in new forms. The cause of this 
process may be understood in terms of earlier conceptions of 
God that arose from psychological needs and were transformed 
under the influence of new civilizations, just as infantile drives 
are transformed in adults and do not disappear. In both cases, 
the concept lives on in the unconscious and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, demands satisfaction. 

How the concept of Satan could be reconciled for nearly two 


4See, €g., Fritz Mauthner: Geschichte des Atheismus: ‘The belief in the devil 
is deeper seated in the people than the belief in God,’ 
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thousand years with a monotheistic concept of the universe is 
not an easy question.* The long survival of the concept of Satan 
proves its inner psychological necessity. During the Enlighten- 
ment, however, the devil faded away.® But just as, along with 
the development of monotheism, belief in a single God, belief in 
a single devil developed from the mass of demons and evil 
spirits, so the disappearance of the Evil One led to a return of 
the many spirits from which the figure of Satan arose. Religious 
struggles were replaced by national wars and struggles about 
ideologies built on scientific or pseudoscientific foundations. 
But these struggles consumed and expressed the same emotions 
as religious struggles did formerly. These struggles too de- 
manded heroes and villains,—the heirs of the religious ideas. 
Thus the materialistic interpretation of history, which empha- 
sizes economic processes and denies the significance of the indi- 
vidual in history leads, perhaps unexpectedly but not coinci- 
dentally, to the ‘cult of personality’ and to the deification of the 
‘father’, We can understand this as a return of drives that have 
been suppressed, repressed, or denied. 

We need only recall what historians of religion, as well as psy- 
choanalytic writers such as Freud, Reik, Jones, and others have 
written about the devil: he arises from the ambivalence of the 
drives, from the need to preserve the love object and to protect 
it from hostile feelings and from the resulting necessity of find- 
ing an object for one’s hatred. The projection of one’s own hos- 
tile wishes onto the adversary—the evil fiend—is critical in this 
mechanism." It serves to remove the burden of guilt, since all 
guilt can be ascribed to the Evil One.® 3 

Nowhere can one see the need for the devil better than in the 


5 See, e.g., D. P. Walker: The Decline of Hell (1964)- 
@Satan is officially preserved in the dogma of the Cath 
i i i eclined. 
role in the Faith has substantially declin i the devil fs certainly £ 


7 Freud said in Character and Anal Erotism: “. ; 
ing else than the personification of the repressed unconscious instinctual life’. 


i i i il, because it was only 
8 Schleiermacher fought against the belief in the devil, 

used as defense against one’s own guilt; the struggle against the evil should be 
placed within oneself. 


olic Church, but his 
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numbers of saints whose all-embracing love and saintliness can 
only be maintained if they can cast all their hatred on some par- 
ticular object. Thus the devil and his manifestations are for 
these saints indispensable, For example, take the case of Saint 
John Chrysostom. Cardinal Newman wrote about him: 


A bright cheerful gentle soul, a sensitive heart, 

a temperament open to emotion and impulse; and all 
this elevated, refined, transformed by the touch 

of heaven... .° 


Yet this ‘gentle soul’ cast all of his tremendous hate against the 
‘servants of the devil’, the Jews, in the most vicious invective, 
accusation, slander, and appeals for their destruction. 

Luther wrestled throughout his life with his violent tempera- 
ment, so that for him love of Christ was impossible without the 
devil, whose vicars on earth were the popes and later the Jews. 
In Luther, who was so gifted with the force of language, the 
projection of anal-sadistic drives appears with particular clarity. 
Thus, for example, he wrote in 1543: 


Come here for a kiss! The devil has shit in his pants and has 
once more emptied his belly. That is a fine holy place that the 
Jews and those who want to be Jews kiss, stuff themselves, 
booze and pray to, and in turn the devil also stuffs himself and 
drinks what his disciples spit out and throw up from above and 
below. Here the fine guests and hosts have gathered together, 
have cooked and prepared a fine meal. . . . The devil now gorges 
himself, eating with his angelic snout. He devours with pleasure 
what the Jew has spit and sprayed with his lower and upper ori- 
fice. . . . When Judas Iscariot hanged himself so that his guts 
were torn and his bladder burst, the Jews probably had their 
servants with golden pitchers and silver bowls around, to catch 
Judas’ piss (as it is called) together with the other relic, and then 
mixed it together and ate and drank the merde . . . or they 


9 J. H. N. Cardinal Newman, Historical Sketches, Vol. II, p. 234 (1872-73) 
quoted in M. Hay, Europe and the Jews, p. 27 (1961). 
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looked their god, the Sched, up the ass and in that same smoke 


hole found their holy writ. 


The individual growing up in today’s civilization is still able 
to find God if his inner need demands. But the concept of Sa- 
tan is not available in equal measure. While science and tech- 
nology have eliminated certain solutions for infantile and un- 
conscious problems, they have not led to the disappearance of 
the problems. Religion gave a tremendous outlet for hatred in 
the devil and his adherents, an outlet that modern man does not 
have, 

Examination of these phenomena could result in an impor- 
tant contribution to mass psychology. Those emotions in partic- 
ular that draw their strength from the unconscious may well be 
played upon for purposes of mass psychology. As Freud said: 


The mental superstructure, which is developed so differently in 
different persons, is removed or weakened, and the unconscious 
foundation which is the same for everyone is revealed (made op- 
erative). 


One can find countless examples both in the Middle Ages and 
in modern times where the one who succeeds in characterizing 


10 Author's translation. The German text reads: ‘Hierher zum Kusse! Der 
Teufel hat in die Hosen geschissen und den Bauch abermal geleeret. Das ist 
cin recht Heiligthum, das die Juden und was Jude sein will, kūssen, fressen, 
sauffen und anbeten sollen, und wiederum soll der Teufel auch fressen und 
saufjen, was solche seine Jünger speien, oben und unten auswerfen können. 
Hier sind die rechten Gäste und Wirthe zusammengekommen, habens recht 
gekockt und angerichtet. . . . Der Teufel frisst nun mit seinem englischen 
Rüssel und frisst mit Lust, was der Juden unteres und oberes Maul speiet und 
spritzet. . . . Da Judas Scharioth sich erhenckt hatte, dass thm die Darme 
zerissen und, wie den Erhenckten geschieht, die Blase geborsten, da haben die 
Juden vielleicht ihre Diener mit gülden Kannen und silbernen Schüsseln dabey 
gehabt, die Judas pisse (wie mans nennet) sampt dem anderen Heiligthum— 
(-Reliquie) auffgefangen, darnach untereinander (dh. gemischt) die ar 
gefressen und gesoffen. . . . Oder haben ihrem Gott, dem Sched, nee 
hindern gekuckt und in demselben rauchloch solch geschrieben funden’ Mar- 
tin Luther: Werke, Weimar Ausgabe, 1919, Vol. 53- 

11Freud: Massenpsychologie u. Ich-Analyse, Ges. Werke, Bd. XIII, p. 8 
(Author's translation). 
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his opponent as an offspring and representative of the devil suc- 
ceeds in attracting the masses to his side. The Church was only 
able to oppose heretics successfully when it attacked them as 
servants of the devil. The princes of the Church kept taking ad- 
vantage of the prevailing popular belief in Satan in order to la- 
bel all attacks on their rule or on their doctrine as inspired by 
the devil. Thus belief in Satan became a chief pillar for the 
rule of the Church and, if you will, of God. The effective rule of 
the Church ended with the fading away of the devil. 

When one takes account of the role of the devil in man’s un- 
conscious the success of Hitler’s propaganda becomes somewhat 
less puzzling. What Hitler found was a reservoir, covered up for 
about two hundred years, that could be made to overflow. The 
universal dualistic conception of God and Devil—an outgrowth 
of human nature—is always latent. It may be used and played 
upon, or it may lead to the most intense delusions. 

The fact that in religious concepts of earlier times the Jew 
and Satan were blended together again and again has been de- 
scribed often enough and requires no new rehearsal here.” 
Within the medieval concept of the universe it is not surprising 
that the picture of the Jew contained the most conflicting im- 
ages, for Satan had the power to appear in every possible guise: 
smart or dumb, ugly or beautiful, he was always the Adversary, 
the Evil One, who hid himself in many diguises in order to de- 
ceive the faithful. It may seem surprising that the obvious con- 
tradiction in modern anti-Semitic propaganda did not lead to 
its collapse. On the contrary, the most contradictory accusations 
succeeded in showing to every hearer his own individual enemy. 
If one understands this as a reawakening, a superstitious rebirth 
of the belief in the devil, a return of the repressed, then the most 
contradictory accusations become comprehensible. The Jew is 
the Evil One—alternately the capitalist or communist, the des- 
picable weakling or the ruler of the world, the pacifist or the 
warmonger, 

The medieval church made use of the dreadful state of the 


12 For a thorough study, see J. Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews (1961): 
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world, the plagues, the increase in heretics, etc., as living proof 
for the rule of the devil, and thereby crippled and defeated its 
opponents. The Enlightenment abolished the devil but, as we 
have seen, not the need for the devil. Thus the devil no longer 
appeared as a seductive young girl, but in ‘scientific’ garb. In 
Marxist propaganda the capitalist is held responsible for all mis- 
fortune. In Nazi propaganda, the racial doctrine ‘proved scien- 
tifically’ that the Jews were responsible for everything evil. 
There is no doubt that Hitler was firmly convinced of the truth 
of this doctrine, and that his belief resembled a paranoid system. 
He himself described how the sight of a ‘Kaftan-Jude’ (a Jew in 
the traditional cloak) suddenly made everything clear to him, 
and how from that moment on his view of the world was firm 
and never changed. Thus through his own paranoid conviction, 
in which the unconscious broke through, Hitler found entry to 
the unconscious of the masses. 

The rise of the masses toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury led Le Bon to his studies of group psychology. His conclu- 
sions were mostly based on the events of the French Revolution 
and the time of Napoleon. Freud, drawing on Le Bon, con- 
cluded that the psychology of the group was the oldest human 
psychology.*® Only now can we fully recognize the truth of their 
observations. We would add today that the technical develop- 
ment in communications media has changed the concept and 
reality of the ‘mass’ to a large degree, in comparison. with the 
events examined by Le Bon and Freud. Group experiences are 
enormously expanded through press, radio, movies, and tele- 
vision, and this expansion has led to new dangers of primitive 
reactions. In earlier times only smaller groups would be affected 
while others could remain untouched; today the whole of a 

oup may be reached. F 
E Mitler aie learned from Le Bon, or, more likely, realized 
from his own psychological experiences that one can move a 
nation by ascribing all evil to a single opponent. His success 1n 
the Ego. Standard Edition, XVIII, 


18 Group Psychology and the Analysis of 
Chapter X. 
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placing himself in the position of the superego of the individ- 
ual as part of the group was based on his success in finding a 
means in his own paranoid hatred to awaken the suppressed and 
unsatisfied drives of the masses. To put it differently, Hider 
succeeded in reviving the always dormant belief in the devil. 

It is impossible to foresee the consequences of the increasing 
loss of faith in God. With the loss of faith in God the other pil- 
lar of the edifice in which mankind has hitherto lived is break- 
ing. To be sure, the ideal of socialism attracted for some years 
the longings that previously had been anchored in faith in God. 
Replacements for the belief in God have surely been more noble 
than replacements for belief in the devil. But if no useful alter- 
native appears for belief in God, or if the secular ideals are dis- 
appointed, deep longings will remain unsatisfied. An unstilled 
hunger will demand more and more substitute gratifications, 
without ever becoming satisfied. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


BOOK REVIEW ESSAY ON SANITY AND 
SURVIVAL! 


BY MARTIN WANGH, M.D, (NEW YORK) 


‘We have got to understand, as we never understood before, why it 
is, psychologically and biologically, that men and nations fight.’ 
Thus Senator J. William Fulbright cries out in the Introduction to 
this book by Jerome D. Frank. Rarely do we find a political figure 
urging us to the study of a particular scientific book. However, Sen- 
ator Fulbright is a rare man, and the present condition of mankind 
is such that the usual isolation of the scientific world from the prag- 
matic social world is a luxury which, if indulged, may lead still in 
our time to the end of our present civilization. Alas, this ‘at-hand- 
ness’ of absolute disaster has not yet been fully grasped by many— 
politicians, scientists, and plain citizens. At least so it would seem, 
unless we remind ourselves of the constant, insidiously infiltrative 
power which denial wields over man’s perceiving and thinking, In- 
deed, this is the chief merit of Dr. Frank's exposition: directly con- 
fronting our denial, he persists in keeping us face to face with the 
enormity of mankind's presently available self-destructive power. He 
does not allow himself to be beguiled by the ‘computer-izers’ who 
still think in terms of traditional warfare, with attack and retaliation 
—even though they reckon the victims in the millions. This has to 
be stressed all the more as recent revelations about the tank-accumu- 
lated stores of poison gas indicate that billions of people could be 
turned into corpses at one ‘dusting’ (New York Times Magazine, 
August 25, 1968). Frank—and Fulbright supports him—thinks that 
the traditional system of intersocial conflict and population regula- 
tion, of which war may hitherto have been a vital part, cannot be 
salvaged; other regulators of human conflict and intraspecies ag- 
gression will have to be found. : f 

Frank is a good psychotherapist; he represents his thesis inter- 
spersed with enough positive, life-affirming psychological data so 
that we are not impelled to turn our gaze away and flee to ignorance 


1Frank, Jerome D.: Sanity and Survival. Psychological Aspects of War and 
Peace. New York: Random House, 1967- 
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and denial after perusing the first pages. For these reasons I rec- 
ommend this book to the psychoanalytic reader who is perforce also 
a citizen of this world, a zodn politikon. I do so even though he may 
feel that Dr. Frank has not given psychoanalysis due credit in his ex- 
position of the psychological causes for man’s violence. Most of the 
observations on human psychodynamics of which Dr. Frank speaks 
were actually first made significantly recognizable through psycho- 
analysis. Yet, Dr. Frank seems to minimize even those specifically 
psychoanalytic explanations that he does report. However, to bela- 
bor the author's resistance to freudian thought and to label his ap- 
proach ‘behavioristic’ and his ideology ‘Adlerian’ may only aid our 
own omnipresent resistance to the issues raised and facilitate our 
flight from them. 

In his first chapter, The New Predicament—Genocidal Weapons, 
Dr. Frank puts before us mankind’s present dilemma. In Chapter 
Three he examines the biological roots and in Chapter Five the 
psychosocial determinants of why men fight and kill. He discusses 
the many animal experiments which have shown how if certain brain 
centers are stimulated, aggressive behavior is elicited; how an extra 
dose of male hormone can act as such a stimulant; and above 
all, how fight patterns can be aroused by external perceptions. Ac- 
cording to J. P. Scott,2 whom Dr. Frank quotes, ‘the chain of causa- 
tion eventually traces back to the outside. . . . [in the animal world] 
there is no [inherent] need for fighting . . . apart from what hap- 
pens in the external environment. ... [the] internal mechanism has 
to be stimulated to produce fighting—but it can be kept under con- 
trol by external means.’ While similar direct physical experiments 
have as yet not been made on human beings, it is highly probable 
that man too has fight patterns programmed into his central nervous 
system. The presence of an excess of male hormones may sensitize 
man’s brain too, and may ready it for stimulation by external prov- 
ocation—this in addition to the threshold level of aggression re- 
lease set by life experience and cultural expectation. 

Paradoxically, predatory animals possess strong inhibitors against 
destructive intraspecies impulses, while animals which are usually 
programmed for flight—like the rabbit—have no such built-in in- 
hibitors and will fight each other to death when artificially confined. 


D Scott, J. P.: Aggression. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1958, pp- 11» 
18-21, 
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About man, who biologically belongs to the latter category, Dr. 
Frank muses: ‘Perhaps . . . we failed to develop these inhibitions 
because they were biologically superfluous—but when we invented 
weapons... we took evolution by surprise . .. [moreover, from then 
on] selective breeding . . . favored those temperamentally most in- 
clined to attack their fellows. ....A more important abolisher of in- 
hibitions against killing our own kind may be the unique human 
power to symbolize, which enables us to regard each other almost at 
will as conspecifics, prey or predator, and behave accordingly: ... but 
like rats, once we define someone as an enemy, no holds are barred 
—rats, however, lack nuclear weapons’ (p. 51). The very human 
capacity to symbolize can lead us to be protectively empathetic or 
uncontrollably destructive. Another paradox cited by Frank, which 
in all probability is specific to Homo sapiens and derives from the 
very capacity for empathy, is that ‘fight patterns are neutral’ but 
‘the purpose of aggressive acts is to make the victims suffer’. How 
else would we be able to know our victim's suffering? I should like 
here to suggest yet one more paradox, namely that the uniquely de- 
structive quality of man’s aggression toward his own species may 
derive from the unique quality of his intelligence. To anticipate is 
one of the most fundamental of his talents and hence, for him 
merely to remove the adversary may not be enough, as he can foresee 
that the same adversary may return. To destroy him is thus ‘justified’ 
by foresight. 

Since, as Dr. Frank says, we have not yet devised a way to raise the 
biological threshold against aggression (although I like to think that 
the rapid expansion of the science of genetics makes a countertrend 
of selective breeding thinkable, given time!), our goal must be to 
strengthen inhibitions against its most destructive forms and to de- 
velop substitute outlets. What are the factors that predispose man to 
the release of the biological propensity to fight? Here Frank speaks 
of patterns acquired in childhood’s familial environment 
punishment endured individually, punishment suffered asa member 
of a group in the course of life, and educational experiences of vark: 
ous sorts that ready man to do, sooner or later, unto others what was 
done to him, Frank cites experiments with kindergarten control 
groups to illustrate how imitation can foster aggressive behavior. In 
this context he raises the question: how much does the American TV 
diet transmit latent learning of aggression on the one hand and, on 
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the other, encourage the passive witnessing of violence—‘the sky- 
rocketing rise of crime’ and ‘the bystander phenomenon’. Also, one 
must keep in mind that once such sadomasochistic experiences have 
occurred in childhood, guilt-induced masochism will find a thousand 
subtle ways of eliciting aggression and of soliciting a renewal of these 
childhood experiences. Glover,’ in War, Sadism and Pacifism, im- 
plies, for instance, that the German revenge of World War II was so- 
licited by the allies because of their guilt over the victory of World 
War I. 

Instead of a blanket statement that frustration functions as the 
main release of human aggression, Dr. Frank enumerates conflict, 
violation of expectations, boredom, contagion, and obedience as its 
chief stimulators. He feels that contagion and obedience, when they 
stimulate aggressive behavior, lessen inhibitions against violence by 
diminishing the individual's share of responsibility. However, he 
considers society's influence upon the individual's freedom to release 
aggression to be ambiguous. Intrasocietal aggression is condemned 
by society as revolt, rebellion, revolution, mob violence, etc., while 
aggression against an external foe is praised as wholesome, patriotic, 
pride-giving, and heroic. In the most favorable circumstances society 
encourages the discharge of aggression against one's fellow men 
within certain bounds, such as economic or scientific competition or 
sports. Frank describes the differences between these social channels 
in the capitalist and the communist systems. In the former, individ- 
ual competition is stimulated while in the latter team competition is 
Stressed. 

In a chapter headed Why Nations Fight, the author expresses the 
opinion that the times of greatest danger are those of group disor- 
ganization when, for reasons of technological change, internal domi- 
nance hierarchies (‘pecking orders’) are rendered unstable. At such 
times the internal tensions and conflict are often discharged in ex- 
ternal war which, at least temporarily, restores a feeling of internal 
solidarity. It is in regard to the normal intergenerational tensions 
that Dr. Frank makes a brief explicit bow to psychoanalytic think- 
ing. He writes: ‘One aspect of the young man’s social role—his 
emergence as a serious rival to his father—may have special signifi- 
cance for war. There has been much comment made in psychoana- 


3 Glover, Edward: War, Sadism and Pacifism. London: Allen and Unwin, 1947+ 
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lytic literature about the welter of love, hate, loyalty, rebelliousness, 
and guilt that can be aroused in rival generations, Perhaps war is — 
one way through which the stresses are resolved: the soldier's combi- 
nation of devotion and hostility to the “old man” is proverbial, and 
he in turn loves his “son” but sends him forth to be killed. War may 
also be seen as having an analogous psychological source in those 
“rites de passage” in which the older generation resolves its mixed 
feelings for the younger by subjecting them to severe punishments 
from which they emerge as full-fledged members of the group.” For 
support, he cites a paper by Walsh,* who calculated that since the 
last quarter of the Eighteenth Century the period of recurrence of 
European and United States wars lies between eighteen and twenty- 
four years, an average of nineteen and a half years. This is the span 
of time that it takes for a new generation to reach the threshold of 
manhood. I made a similar point in two papers,® to which I shall re- 
turn shortly. 

Sociologists often claim that psychologists and psychoanalysts are 
not equipped to discuss group phenomena but, as Frank points out, 
‘although we speak of nations which fight and hold world views, this 
is only a convenient way to indicate the common features of the 
world views of most of a nation’s citizens, especially those who make 
and execute its policies’. This, as Boulding says,® is especially true of 
war: ‘War is the one experience which is dramatic, obviously im- 
portant, and shared by everybody’, My own discussion of the psycho- 
logical sources of the recurrence of war rests on this very premise. I 
postulate the probability that a great number of the children 
brought up by mothers under wartime stresses—with fathers absent 
at war—will develop a low tolerance for psychic tension, will be 
inclined to seek immediate relief through action, and will, to some 
degree, be prone to rely on the more archaic defenses of projection, 
identification, turning against the self, and splitting. The children 
of such a generation will thus, when they 

‘Walsh, M. Nz A Contribution to the Problem of Recurrent Mass Homicide. 


J. Hillside Hospital, XV, 1966, pp- 84-93- : 
č Wangh, Martin: National Socialism and the Genocide of the Jews: A 
Psychoanalytic Study of a Historical Event. Int. J. Psa. XLV, 1964, Pen a 
and A Psychogenetic Factor in the Recurrence of War: Preliminary ‘flections. 
Int. J. Psa., XLIX, 1968, pp. 319-326. 3 
6 Boulding, K. E: National Images and International Systems, J. Conflict 


Resolution, III, 1959, pp. 120-131- 
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of adulthood or in times of crisis, be more likely to clamor for mili- 
tant action or, conversely, to make militant clamor for inaction. 
Frank, too, ponders in this connection the probable psychic inclina- 
tions of those who might attain to leadership from among the 
children displaced during the last World War. This same question 
might also be asked about leaders emerging from among children 
displaced during the war in this country. Hunter Thompson 
exclaims that ‘America has been breeding mass anomie since 1945.1 

In my paper on National Socialism I pointed out that war propa- 
ganda relies precisely on regressive defenses, arriving at the charac- 
terization of the chosen enemy via projection and splitting; and it 
elevates ‘stranger anxiety’, under normal circumstances a transitory 
infantile phenomenon, to respectable status in adult affectivity. A 
generation sensitized in childhood by war will presumably more 
easily fall prey to the lure of such regressive modes of thought and 
affect. In my 1968 paper, I point out that in addition to those 
affected by war as children, all those who as adults were actively 
engaged in the war were hyperstimulated or actually traumatized 
by this experience and may therefore, in concordance with the re- 
petition compulsion, unconsciously seek to work over their expe- 
rience. In the course of this working over they may, as Freud de- 
scribed, seek to create anew the circumstances of the original 
traumatic experience. Economic and social crises, including the 
normal ‘crisis of generational turnover’, will give a particular im- 
petus to this reworking. Thus, the cause of an approximate twenty- 
year cycle of recurring war becomes psychologically plausible since, 
at such intervals, the two specifically sensitized generations are 
jointly engaged in the normal crisis of generational turnover, their 
reactions prepatterned by the previous war experience. Even if we 
accept Freud’s view, expressed in his correspondence with Albert 
Einstein in 1932, that wars are due to the instinct of aggression 
moderated only by the libidinal instinct, some explanation for their 
periodicity is needed. Unless one assumes a rhythmic, biological 
refilling and releasing of the aggressive instinct, a psychological, 
ontogenetic causality must be postulated. 

In discussing the intensity with which the individual holds onto 
nationalistic feelings, Dr. Frank argues that in order to ward off the 


7 Thompson, Hunter: Heil's Angels: The Strange and Terrible Saga of the 
Outlaw Motor Gangs. New York: Random House, 1967. 
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melancholy insight that life is merely a moment of existence 
squeezed between two periods of nothingness in relation to an indif- 
ferent nature, man needs an ‘ideology’ which he can share with 
others. While man is likely to survive best when he gets maximum 
information about the real world—which gives him a basis for cor- 
rect prediction—, in a rapidly changing situation anxiety may lead 
to an inopportune restriction of perception. Ideology, in the wider 
sense represented by culture, inherently tends to filter all incoming 
information, but when a man’s ideology, i.e., his psychological sup- 
port, is challenged, his inclination will be to restrict his information 
even further, Hence he will be worse prepared to meet that very 
challenge. Once an ‘enemy’ is established, the acceptance of infor- 
mation about him becomes disastrously selective: anxiety restricts 
our perception and alters its interpretation; pessimism makes the 
enemy appear more powerful; optimism underestimates his power 
and may lead to grave miscalculation of the risks of attacking him. 

Frank discusses this issue of the particular danger of miscalculat- 
ing reality in times of crisis, in three chapters: No More War, Unin- 
tentional or Unauthorized Destructiveness, and Psychological As- 
pects of Pre-War Crises and War. In times of crisis, he says, we will 
be inclined to deal with the frightening situation by applying old- 
time mechanisms of defense and discharge. This may entail massive 
denial, avoidance, apathy, or reduced attention through habituation, 
reduced flexibility, or a resort to belligerent action in a situation 
whose reality is inappropriately evaluated. Moreover, I would like 
to emphasize that war, in addition to immediate discharge of ten- 
sion, often offers libidinous lures, permissiveness of otherwise for- 
bidden excitements, and the re-enforcement of a shaky sense of 
individual identity through sharing with others in a communal iden- 
tity. And, of course, at such times the political leaders are caught in 
the very same stream. In them, because of their visibility, many of 
these phenomena may be most easily observed—they become the 
first victims of their own propaganda. Yet, because it is they who 
have their finger most directly on the nuclear trigger, the restriction 
of their vision and information, as a result of anxiety and of the rep- 
etition compulsion, is of utmost importance to mankind. à 

Frank raises many pertinent and ominous questions: what if a 
submarine commander, under the stress of prolonged isolation and 
under conditons of a breakdown in communications, were to fire a 
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nuclear weapon? Our imagination is easily spurred these days under 
the impact of the Arnheiter affair. What if, in a time of crisis, the 
judgment of a nation’s leader is impaired by psychological or 
physical illness? Frank quotes R. L. Noland® who shows that during 
the past four centuries at least seventy-five chiefs of state have led 
their countries while suffering from severe mental disturbances, 
What, Frank asks, gave MacArthur the conviction that the Chinese 
would not cross the Yalu River if he pushed through North Korea? 
What condition, we may ask, influenced Eisenhower's judgment 
when on September 18, 1966, he urged that we should not be held 
back by ‘the fear of using a weapon [nuclear] that the free world 
might need, in some outlying place where people or life seems to be 
cheap, and they want to have their way’1° Frank recounts many 
astonishing cases of confusion and lapses of memory in the leaders 
of nations at times when intense wartime stress impaired their psy- 
chic or physical state. As an example of just this sort of impairment 
it would seem highly probable to me that Hitler's traumatization in 
World War I, in addition to whatever psychogenetic predisposition 
he may have had originally, became the focal point of his later politi- 
cal activity: to have been and to be a soldier became his raison 
d'étre. In this ‘ideology’ he was joined by thousands of his fellow 
citizens whose experiences were in one way or other similar to his 
own." Lifton,1# who examined many of the survivors of the Hiro- 
shima bomb, states that in some of them the temptation to enter 
danger situations in order unconsciously to retest their survival 


8 Arnheiter, you will remember, was the Navy captain who, off the coast of 
South Vietnam, falsified his reports and steamed his coastal patrol ship into 
a forbidden area, doing battle with an empty sand-dune and engaging in a 
gunfight with the ricochet flashes of his own shots against a bare cliff. He finally 
had to be relieved of his command. (New York Times Magazine, August 11, 
1968.) 

Noland, R. L: Presidential Disability and the Proposed Constitutional 
Amendment. Amer. Psychologist. XXI, 1966, PP- 230-235. 

10 Read into the United States Congressional Record by Senator Wayne Morse 
on June 21, 1968; quoted by Isidore Ziferstein in Psychological Habituation to 
War, Socio-Psychological Case Study. Amer, J. Orthopsychiatry, XXXVII, 1967, 
PP. 457-468. 

11 Cf. Wangh, Martin, 1968, footnote g. 

12 Lifton, Robert J.: Death in Life. Survivors of Hiroshima. New York: 
Random House, 1967. Cj. review of this book by Henry Krystal on pp. 488-491. 
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was forcefully present. Clearly if such personal survival gets dis 
placed by a leader onto his nation, his personal survival escalates to 
national survival, to be tested in war and in the escalation of war. 
A leader who, in his own words, has been ‘down in the valley of the 
shadow of death . . . is pursued henceforth by the specter of death’, 
however complete his physical recovery. Under such conditions, ob- 
jective decisions involving the life and death of others are likely to 
have to be fought for at the cost of immense unconscious psychic 
effort. Frank points out that a leader who shares responsibility with 
his counselors may reduce the safeguards inherent in his sense of 
responsibility—but, in all fairness, one must add, the counsel of 
others may also re-enforce these safeguards. 

It is this awareness of the multiplicity of unknowns, in particular 
that of the unconscious defensive reactions to impulses, that acts as 
a monitor cautioning the psychoanalyst who would wish to com- 
ment on contemporary political and social problems. He knows that 
only if he is in possession of extensive personal data can he come 
near giving a grounded opinion about the actions of a specific per- 
son at a specific time. The best the psychoanalyst can do is to hy- 
pothesize—in general terms and in parallel to clinical experience— 
that crucial events like death and war do leave psychic marks which 
will need to be worked over again and again. Of the various ways 
this reworking may be accomplished, re-enactment is likely to be the 
most socially harmful. We cherish the hope that increased self- 
awareness of the psychic traumatization suffered may strengthen the 
ego’s sense of reality, although from our practice we know only too 
well that insight itself can be converted into resistance. i 

In his last chapter and in his epilogue, Dr. Frank shows the vital 
need for disarmament in the face of the total irrationality of the 
system of mutual deterrence. He notes in detail—and one gains the 
impression that he has had opportunity for close observation—the 
psychological hazards in diplomatic discussions and warns that as 
mutual distrust increases, the risk of total destruction increases pro- 
portionately. Willy-nilly, he says, we will have to learn to master our 
distrust and reach at least a minimum level of mutual trust. Ulti- 
mately, he believes, the interlocking of mutual needs and exchanges 


13 Cf. Wangh, ibid., p. 321. with SAR J 


14 Drew Pearson, quoting from his in! 
Look Magazine, July 23, 1968, p. 27- 
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must lead to the creation of a world community which, in turn, 
must educate its citizens toward nonviolent ways of expressing their 
aggression. There is no other way since, once acquired, knowledge 
of nuclear power cannot be eliminated. Education for peace must 
become a conscious and universal goal if it is to counterweigh the 
now imminent danger of an uncontrollable eruption of aggression. 

For Frank, the primary source of man’s temptation toward war 
lies in man’s drive for power. This has created a permanent source 
of dissatisfaction because of the eternal gap between performance 
and expectation, for which some fellow man is always blamed. 
Psychoanalysis would name a somewhat different and more com- 
plex set of strivings to explain the human readiness for aggression. 
In the end, however, Frank joins Freud and Glover in the hope and 
conviction that Eros will hold sway over Thanatos—or, as he puts 
it, that Trust will overcome Distrust. His fear is that the reprieve 
from self-execution will come only at the very last minute. 

But has not this ‘very last minute’ already been with us for a num- 
ber of years? Is the ‘credibility gap’ between the generations not in 
part due to the denial of this fact? Is perhaps the agitation of today’s 
young people in part a belated expression of the anxiety aroused in 
them as school children by futile anti-nuclear shelter drills? Such are 


some of the questions which remain with us after reading Jerome 
Frank’s book, Sanity and Survival. 
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MINUTES OF THE VIENNA PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY. Vol. II: 1908-1910. 
Edited by Herman Nunberg and Ernst Federn. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1967. 582 pp. 


The Second Volume of the Minutes of the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society now affords us the opportunity to continue as observers 
through two more momentous years of the ‘Psychological Wednes- 
day Meetings’. The spring before, the group had constituted itself 
the Vienna Psychoanalytic Association and, two years later, at the 
Meeting on April 6, 1910, we hear of the foundation of the Inter- 
national Psychoanalytic Association at the Nuremberg Congress. 
This volume spans two academic years from October 7, 1908, to 
June 15, 1910. Meetings were held weekly from October to June 
and the minutes are those recorded by Otto Rank, who continued 
to act as the paid secretary of the Society. 

In a brief acknowledgment, the editors offer their regrets for the 
delay in the arrival of this second volume. All of us are in debt to 
the editors for the arduous task they have undertaken and are in 
the process of carrying through. The delay in publication of this 
volume has only served to increase the anticipatory pleasure of 
being able to continue to participate in this vicarious way in an 
experience so central and so important in the early development 
and spread of psychoanalysis. We can certainly hope that the third 
volume will soon arrive to complete this important historical record, 

What is clear from even a casual perusal of these Minutes is the 
important and multiple functions these meetings served for all of 
the participants. This small group—usually numbering between 
ten and fifteen—gathered to present and discuss pap they had 
written or were in the process of writing, review articles and books 
in the recent literature, present clinical case material which was 
discussed from both a theoretical and a practical viewpoint, expose 
aspects of their own neuroses, discuss each others’ blind spots and 
character traits with varying degrees of objectivity, and explore the 
relationship between psychoanalysis and art, poetry, pedagogy, 
philosophy, politics, drama, epistomology, etc. These meetings were 
scientific forum, theoretical and continuous case seminar, super- 
vision, haphazard training analysis, and extension school. In short, 
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they encompassed all the functions of present-day psychoanalytic 
societies and institutes. We are afforded a historical perspective of 
the needs which stimulated the growth and development of our 
contemporary complex scientific and educational organizations. In 
the Minutes recording the discussion of the Nuremberg Congress 
the strong opposition of many to the increasing organizational com- 
plexity occurring at this time is clearly evident. Those who ex- 
pressed their misgivings felt that analysis would be endangered by 
such a development and feared that something vital would be lost 
in the process. Some of the forebodings were soon to be realized, 
but the spread of Freud’s discoveries beyond the confines of central 
Europe clearly required an international scientific organization and 
Freud seemed fully aware of this. 

Most of the members of the group had not been analyzed per- 
sonally. This requirement, which we learn in a footnote was 
actually suggested by Nunberg, was not to be initiated—and then 
only against great resistance—until many years later. A few in the 
group had consulted Freud for neurotic difficulties, usually briefly 
and informally, and had at least some personal experience with 
analytic therapy. For the rest, the meetings provided a place where 
some limited personal revelations were made and interpretations 
given by others in the group, even at times by Freud himself. 
Freud at this time was fully aware of the limitations that resistances 
and countertransference attitudes placed on the theoretical and 
clinical outlook of his colleagues and made quite clear the im- 
portance of these factors on several occasions. 

We know from Jones's biography that Freud in these years did 
not hold the students who had gathered around him in Vienna in 
the highest esteem. Some (Adler, Stekel) were to break with Freud 
in the very near future, others (e.g, Rank) at a later time, while 
several (e.g., Federn, Hitschmann) continued to study with Freud 
and become important practitioners, teachers, and contributors to 
psychoanalysis. The Minutes make clear that Freud was fully aware 
of, and gave repeated attention to, the importance of the factors 
which Adler was emphasizing (e.g., in the realm of ego psychology 
and the role of aggression in mental life). He was able in later years 
to bring these factors into his reformulations of psychoanalytic 
theory. It is equally clear from many of the protocols that Adler 
meant his theoretical formulations to supplant the basic tenets of 
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psychoanalysis as they existed at that time, emphasizing again and 
again what he considered to be the more basic role of organ infer- 
jority and of ‘the masculine protest’ in neurotogenesis. Adler was 
not one to take second place to anyone and his vehement emphasis 
on his priority of discovery and publication at several meetings 
(especially toward Stekel) attest to this aspect of his character, 

The gulf which separated Freud from his students was a very 
wide one indeed, and was due not only to the fact of his genius. 
His clinical experience at this time extended over many years, his 
basic discoveries had already been published, and his own painful 
and painstaking self-analysis had been proceeding for a long 
period of time. Also long behind him was his only recently pub- 
lished Project. All of these factors are reflected in the difference in 
the level of Freud's discussions as compared to those of the other 
participants, Freud had, for instance, in the Project already tried 
the path of theory building without having a solid clinical basis 
and had abandoned the effort. We now recognize the seeds of 
important later formulations in this early work, but Freud repeat- 
edly cautions and criticizes his followers about the dangers of leap- 
ing into new theoretical formulations without having the necessary 
foundation in clinical facts. Freud’s remarks are recorded in greater 
detail than those of the other participants. This is understandable 
since these notes were frequently borrowed by the members for 
more detailed study; it was obviously Freud's views that were of 
most interest to all. This respect for the ‘Professor’ did not mean 
that Freud’s views were accepted uncritically. By and large these 
men were not sycophants. They did not wilt under criticism—even 
from Freud—nor did they hesitate to express their views—mistaken 
and prejudiced as they frequently were—strongly and even stub- 
bornly. Clearly, Freud was viewing the material from a much 
broader vantage point than the others. It was he especially who 
pointed to deficiencies in data and in theory and brought discussions 
to focus on more crucial issues. 

These Minutes give us glimpses of a most remarkable group of 
men, We see them through Rank’s eyes as recorded in the con- 
densed notes of the proceedings he made during and after each 
meeting. Only rarely does he allow his personal feelings to emerge 
in the written record. Unfortunately, at times the comments are so 
condensed as to be incomprehensible, Frequently the paper that 
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formed the basis for a discussion is not presented and the reader is 
in the position of a late-comer who has missed the main presenta- 
tion and hears only the discussion. The editors make every effort 
to come to our rescue in some of these instances with a footnote 
that clarifies the trend of the discussion. At times the editors are as 
perplexed as the reader and the discussion must be left unclarified. 

The backgrounds of the members were as mixed as their moti- 
vations and abilities, but all of them had to be men of courage, 
since association with Freud and his ‘immoral’ sexual theories 
could and did threaten a person’s position and livelihood. The 
many differences in these men led to an unevenness in the level, 
the quality, and the scope of the discussions. There was marked 
variation in the level of each member’s knowledge and assimilation 
of Freud’s works, his own resistances to it, his clinical experience, 
his talent, and the particular professional background from which 
he came. The group included at one time or another general prac- 
titioners, a surgeon, dermatologist, pediatrician, musicologist, edu- 
cator, philosopher, publisher, as well as practicing psychiatrists. 
This diversity of background added a richness to the discussions 
and extended the pathway, already opened by Freud, to the many 
later studies in fields of applied psychoanalysis. Frequently the 
discussions contain acute and perceptive observations combined 
with misunderstandings and dogmatic assertions of then current 
prejudices. Freud himself was not incapable of such remarks, though 
when Sadger asserted that it was common knowledge that diets 
high in meat lead to excessive states of sexual excitement, Freud 
immediately demolished the thesis by citing evidence of the Brah- 
min Indians. Frequently we become aware—usually in Freud’s 
comments—of observations or formulations pregnant with the 
possibility of future elaboration and recognize the early stages in 
the development of ideas presented in later papers of far-reaching 
importance (e.g., narcissism, melancholia, anxiety, Leonardo da 
Vinci, the organization of the mental apparatus, etc.) . 

Freud presented versions of his papers, On a Specific Type of 
Male Object Choice and Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of His 
Childhood, later elaborated and published as a monograph. Rank 
presented his paper on The Myth of the Birth of the Hero. Two 
meetings were devoted to a discussion of Baer’s book, Suicide in 
Children. A decision was made to publish these discussions under 
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Stekel’s direction and this monograph has recently been made avail- 
able in English translation in more extensive form than appears 
in these Minutes. This gives us the opportunity to compare the 
two versions and recognize Rank's ability to accurately convey the 
trend and general tenor of the discussions. Three meetings were 
devoted to a discussion of The Harmfulness of Masturbation, at 
which Freud acted as chairman. These discussions present us with a 
unique opportunity to understand the participants, their styles 
and modes of thinking, some of their personal attitudes expressed 
under the guise of scientific discussion, and the views of Freud as 
compared especially to those of Adler and Stekel. Interestingly, 
some of the ideas expressed by Adler and Stekel are more in accord 
with our current analytic view on the subject than those expressed 
by Freud at that time. This is especially so in connection with the 
problem of neurasthenia and the ‘actual’ neuroses and their re- 
lationship to masturbation. 

Of all the participants, however, it is Freud who stresses the 
tentativeness of any of the formulations. It is he who recommends 
against publication of the discussions since so little is actually 
known and so much remains to be clarified. He notes the paucity of 
clinical data and outlines further studies of masturbation, especially 
in women, to clarify the entire subject. Certainly the preconceptions 
that were brought to the discussions are indicated by the very title 
given to the symposium. What was clearly lacking was basic knowl- 
edge of the place of masturbation in the normal development of the 
sexual life of the individual, This material was to emerge later out 
of child analysis and child observation. Freud as well as others in 
the group recognized and suggested the need for such studies to 
clarify this and many of the other problems discussed. One is also 
struck by the way in which the discussion was circumscribed and 
channeled by the limitations imposed by the theoretical framework 
(e.g. the first anxiety theory) existing at the time. 

It is difficult to do justice to the wide ranging scope of these 
fifty-nine meetings. In addition to the two papers of Freud already 
mentioned, another paper, On Fetishism, was presented by him at 
a later meeting on February 24, 1909- Unfortunately this record 
was lost and Freud did not publish a paper on the subject 

1Cf., review of Discussions of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society, 1910—On 
Suicide, edited by Paul Friedman, This QUARTERLY, XXXVII, pp. 130-32. 
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until almost twenty years later. Usually one meeting a month was 
devoted to Review and Case Reports by All Present. These were 
very informal and lively interchanges in which papers were re- 
viewed and clinical problems were raised. Freud at times asked for 
material that could support or refute findings of his own or findings 
that had been communicated to him by others. Stekel was the most 
frequent speaker, presenting six papers. His colleagues appeared to 
have many doubts about his reliability since, according to Jones, 
he seemed to have a current patient to suit every discussion. Sadger, 
Wittels, and Adler were also frequent speakers. At a meeting in 
April 1909 the decision was made for Hitschmann to write a text- 
book of psychoanalysis. This first textbook of psychoanalysis ap- 
peared in German in 1911 and in English in 1913. In this discus- 
sion Freud made it known that he did not wish his work to be 
presented as a closed system. What was not known was to be 
stressed in addition to what was established. There was a tendency 
on the part of some to make statements as if they were firmly 
established when, in fact, they were later (at times even shortly 
thereafter) abandoned for newer and more useful formulations. 
Even Freud succumbed to this tendency at times, though he was 
also the one who was most willing to set a topic aside that did not 
seem ripe for solution. 

Especially noticeable on a number of occasions was a strong anti- 
feminine bias in many of the group. The decision to admit women 
to the group was taken only after heated debate and with the strong 
support of Freud. 

What we are presented with in this second volume of Minutes 
is a record of the continuing exploration by this small group of 
courageous men of a new and exciting field in biological science. 
What stands out is the sense of excitement and the intense involve- 
ment which gripped these men as they explored the field opened 
up to them by the discoveries of Freud. 

Interestingly, the latest trend in analytic education is toward the 
formation of small groups of analysts meeting over a considerable 
period of time to discuss problems of interest to all in the group. 
Certainly this revival of the earliest pattern of psychoanalytic edu- 
cation attests to the continued vitality of the idea and ideals of the 
Psychological Wednesdays, 


IRWIN SOLOMON (NEW YORK) 


| 
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THE TECHNIQUE AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. VOL. I. By Ralph 
R. Greenson. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 


1967. 452 PP- 


This volume, which is to be followed by a second dealing with the 
technical challenges of an analysis in chronological order, con- 
centrates on three central psychoanalytic areas—resistance, trans- 
ference, and the psychoanalytic situation. After a brief chapter sur- 
veying ‘basic concepts’, about which more will be said below, 
Greenson offers an impressive array of detailed observations from 
his extensive experience as analyst and teacher. These are presented 
in a series of concise clinical vignettes, evidencing a consistent style 
of approach and intervention. In addition, a clear demonstration 
of the productive value of the confrontations and interpretations 
made in each clinical situation is regularly provided. No analyst 
will fail to be reminded of his own struggles with the counterparts 
of these varied analytic crises in his own practice, and none will 
fail to envy Greenson his virtuoso perceptiveness and his brand of 
dramatic articulateness in dealing with each episode, As a conse- 
quence of this uniquely personal approach, the book fulfils one of 
its declared functions, serving as a force designed to oppose psycho- 
analytic ‘orthodoxy or sectarianism’. These trends, the author feels, 
have been encouraged by the analyst's traditional silence not only 
concerning the ‘ambiguities, divergencies, and deviations’ of ana- 
lytic practice, but also the innovations and individually polished 
and favored nuances of technique. Literally hundreds of clinical 
allusions, combined with dozens of more extensive references to 
particularly interesting protocols, offer a grand tour of the Green- 
son style, and a great variety of technical precepts and ways of 
viewing clinical phenomena are strikingly illustrated. 

In the chapter on the basic concepts of psychoanalysis only an 
extremely condensed presentation of fundamentals is offered, inter- 
woven with a historical review of the changes in psychoanalytic 
therapy since the days of hypnosis. Greenson concludes his discus- 
sion by stating that ‘. . . the ultimate aim of psychoanalysis is to 
increase the relative strength of the ego in relation to the superego, 
the id, and the external world . . -', predominantly through the 
analysis of the transference and the resistances. However, the author 
does not always manage to keep this most advanced conceptualiza- 


tion of psychoanalysis, the structural hypothesis, in the forefront as 


he works with various clinical challenges or, at least, as he writes 
about them. On more than a few occasions, one gets the impression 


that the chief therapeutic event consists simply of uncovering latent — 


thoughts and affects with accompanying emotional abreaction, and 
that the articulation of the previously suppressed or unconscious 
material is all that is required to produce a therapeutically effective 
discharge or (libidinal) reorganization. Even in discussions of the 


complex microstructure of an interpretation, or of the repetitive 


labor needed to work through a resistance or an aspect of the tran- 
ference, the stress seems to be placed on the patient's confession or 
concession of a point, rather than on what is happening to the 


neurotic conflict and the analysis as a whole. The understanding _ 


of unconscious mental functioning and the theory of therapy im- 
plied by these features of the book cannot, in the reviewer's judg- 


ment, provide the best background for the presentation of the — 


author's wealth of technical ideas. 

Nevertheless, for the experienced analyst this rapid-fire sequence 
of brightly presented data will certainly stimulate a sharpening of 
clinical vision and imagination. It will also lead, hopefully, to a 
renewed pledge to the analyst’s professional conscience to strive to 
maintain the best possible analytic attitude combined with a 
disciplined attention to theoretical principles. However, the very 
virtues just mentioned (in referring to the Greensonian panorama 
spread out before the reader) can tend to interfere with another of 
the implied aims of the book. Greenson states that many features of 
the established psychoanalytic training procedures, especially the 
phenomenon of persistent transference reactions involving the 
training analyst, tend to block the student’s ‘opportunity to dis- 
cover the technique best suited to his own personality and theoret- 
ical orientation’ (p. 3). Despite many sincere reminders that the 
author’s preferred maneuvers are not cited as rigid codes of pro- 
cedure, the cumulative effect of the mode of presentation, especially 
in the clinical sessions quoted, is to convey the strong impression 


that there is only one true approach to each of the clinical situ- — 
ations discussed. What makes it seem inevitable that the inexperi- 
enced reader will reach such a judgment is the unbroken sequence — 


of strikingly successful interventions in varied analytic situations 
with all sorts of patients and at every conceivable stage of an 
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analysis. Ernest Ticho has discussed a related issue in a paper, on 
the psychoanalyst’s personality, read before the Topeka Psychoana- 
lytic Society in January 1968, He states: ‘It is one of the limitations 
of psychoanalytic literature that often, because of the impossibility 
of describing the whole analytic process, brilliant interpreta- 
tions are highlighted. This gives a wrong impression of what 
successful psychoanalytic work encompasses. . . . [What seems to 
emerge is the picture of the] “know-itall” analyst. He is never 
floored or even surprised by anything. He gives the patient the 
impression that he sees through it all, which discourages the 
patient's autonomy and plays into the patient's fantasies of magic’ 
In this instance, it may be that the beginning analyst's fantasies of 
magic can be played into or that he will be overawed and inhibited. 
This is a problem of not inconsiderable proportions, considering 
the likelihood that magical wishes and fantasies (or irrational 
pessimism) can recurrently be revived whenever the analyst's con- 
fusion and anxiety mount, or when countertransference pressures 
increase. 

It seems possible that Greenson’s tendency to understress the 
difficulties, obscurities, monotony, and confusion of the bulk of 
every analysis derives from some theoretical bias or limitation in 
his viewpoint, as well as from his own personal tastes. Whenever a 
text necessarily presents only fragments of therapeutic sessions or 
of a history, the author has an obligation to provide the reader 
with an adequate theoretical orientation to help guard against the 
almost inevitable misinterpretation of the presented data, While 
many explanatory observations are offered in the course of the 
presentation of the technical procedures in each section, they often 
seem to lack the completeness and precision needed to make the 
entire clinical picture comprehensible enough to provide a basis 
for generalization by the reader. The author caps his observations 
often enough with a stated or implied generalization, but the wish 
for a clear picture of the neurotic interaction involved is left 
unsatisfied. For one, both the unavoidable brevity of the clinical 
illustrations and the style of presentation make it difficult to remem- 
ber that the phenomena cited are vital aspects of a life and a neu- 
rosis, as well as events in a therapy. Secondly, to return to a point 
mentioned before, both these factors may lead the reader to believe 
that the various technical interventions cited produce their thera- 
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peutic effect simply as a consequence (a reward?) of the triumph 
of the analyst over the patient and his resistance. Such a view of 
therapy may tend to develop despite the frequent references to the 
working alliance and the reintegration of ego functions, chiefly 
because these concepts are often brought forward in unrelated con- 
texts. The lack of an adequate explanation of the full range of the 
impact of the analyst’s interpretations and other interventions on 
the defensive and other aspects of the psychic conflict may fre- 
quently result in incomplete understanding. This is especially likely 
when example after example is climaxed by citing the patient's 
grudging admission of the existence of ideas and feelings suspected 
by the analyst and little more. 

Since the role of masochism and other superego conflicts is not 
adequately explored in the discussion of either resistance or trans- 
ference, at least in so far as many of the clinical illustrations are 
concerned, it is difficult to feel certain of the meaning of such 
responses to interpretations, especially when the analyst is seen in 
such magisterial terms. Despite the fact that it is not possible and 
therefore not appropriate to question clinical reports when practi- 
cally no firsthand knowledge about the patient and the analysis is 
available, experience indicates that clinical material does lend itself 
to numerous interpretations by different readers. When the aim of 
a presentation is to document a principle or the necessity for a 
technical procedure, the need for theoretical orientation concerning 
the clinical phenomena is compelling. To be sure, because of 
limitations of space and concept Greenson is deliberate in his 
omission of extended theoretical discussions, suggesting at many 
points the well-known papers or texts which elucidate the relevant 
theory. But it is not likely that the reader will have all such refer- 
ences at hand, and there is the danger that he may assume that the 
examples from the author’s practice cited to illustrate crucial ideas 
about transference and resistance provide a crystallized condensa- 
tion of all the pertinent theoretical conceptualizations available. 
Greenson does not make such a claim, but his relative neglect of 
this type of theoretical exposition fails to clarify the theoretical 
biases or reservations with which he admittedly operates. This is 
particularly regrettable in the section on the psychoanalytic situ- 
ation. The chief emphasis in the discussion of the working alliance 
seems to place the greatest importance on the candor and other 
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personality traits in the analyst, with a (unintentional?) slighting 
of the role of transference and the classical theory of therapeutic 
effect. 

Greenson cites the experience noted in the reaction of both 
patient and analyst to particularly apt and timely interpretations 
which he calls the ‘aha’ experience. He mentions as well the ‘oi’ 
reaction which follows an intervention that has failed to hit the 
mark. Greenson'’s book affords the reader many welcome and 
delightful ‘aha’ experiences and very few which merit a painful 
‘oi’. But, just as every analysis has a complicated and frequently 
misleading and frustrating unfolding, this volume presents a sizable 
number of occasions where reflection tends to produce a feeling of 
‘hélas. Early in the book Greenson says: ‘Our greatest hope for 
progress in technique lies in a better integration of clinical, techni- 
cal, and theoretical knowledge’. A work which accomplishes this 


goal is still to appear. 
HERBERT F. WALDHORN (NEW YORK) 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD, VOL. XXII. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1967. 425 PP- 


This volume of The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child presents 
stimulating and worthy contributions in the tradition of its pred- 
ecessors. Many of the articles display originality, scholarship, and 
broad conceptualization resulting in an interesting survey of cur- 
rent psychoanalysis from many perspectives. The volume contains 
both clinical and theoretical contributions from all developmental 
phases; it bridges theory and therapy, normal and pathological, 
clinical practice and formal research. 

The initial section, Problems of Psychopathology and Therapy, 
contains articles by Anna Freud, Lampl-de Groot, and Peto, Anna 
Freud presents a lucid, concise discussion of reactions to loss, the 
child as lost object and as loser of objects, and of the lost object in 
dreams and folklore. Only when the parents are too ambivalent or 
when their aggression is more effective than their love do children 
not only feel lost, but in fact get lost. Children as chronic losers 
live out a double identification, passively with the lost object and 
. actively with the parents whom they experience as neglectful and 
unconcerned toward them as they are toward their possessions. 
There is an especially fine discussion of the identification of the 
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loser with the lost object. Lampl-de Groot grapples with the obsta- 
cles standing in the way of psychoanalytic cure which Freud raised 
in 1937 in Analysis Terminable and Interminable. She traces some 
of the obstacles to cure back to the earliest developmental phases. 
The unconscious need for punishment and irregular ego develop- 
ment are better understood when viewed in terms of the interaction 
of drive and ego growth and the mother-infant dyadic relationship. 
The precursors of a cruel superego are to be found in the strength 
and fate of early aggressive impulses. Peto, in his paper on affect 
control, illustrates how the ego mobilizes and controls affects in 
such a way that it at first tries to keep the affect mobilization within 
controlled intrasystemic boundaries of the ego. If this intrasystemic 
control breaks down intersystemic phenomena appear with partici- 
pation of the superego and drive discharge affects. Regression and 
blurring of structural boundaries then take place. In Peto's view 
one can differentiate between intrasystemic signaling and intersys- 
temic flooding in affect mobilization. With signaling there is ac- 
tive ego operation; with intersystemic flooding the ego passively 
experiences an onslaught, originating mainly from non-ego sources. 

The section titled Contributions to Psychoanalytic Theory con- 
tains papers by Frank and Muslin, by Nagera, and by Shuren. 
Nagera’s paper, The Concepts of Structure and Structuralization, is 
a complex discussion of structural theory and its application to a 
theory of learning and creativity, Unfortunately there is still con- 
siderable ambiguity between structure and function and an appreci- 
ation that the different psychic structures are understood in refer- 
ence to their different functions. The paper attempts to clarify 
concepts of structure, function, apparatus, and autonomy. Nagera 
considers functional structures which, once learned, acquire an 
independence of their own, enable the child to cope with reality in 
an economic and systematic fashion. The creative capacity is related 
to ego qualities and flexibility that scan, combine, and recombine 
the functions of any number of psychological structures toward 
problem solution. Structuralization and adaptive modification take 
place throughout psychic development. 

In A Contribution to the Metapsychology of the Preanalytic 
Patient, Shuren discusses ‘preparation for analysis’ for a variety of 
borderline patients with severe ego deficiencies, In Shuren’s view 
the failure in secondary autonomy is correlated with the fact that 
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defense is a prime concern of the ego. Nuclear defense consists of 
omnipotent expectations, passivity, and primitive separation-indi- 
viduation attitudes. He feels that a gradual resolution completes 
the process of preparation for analysis. This would be an extra- 
ordinary achievement in the therapy of a borderline patient, 

The section on normal and pathological development contains 
ten papers ranging from Kleeman’s study of the peck-a-boo game, 
its origins, meanings, and related phenomena in the first year, to 
Blos’s study of The Second Individuation Process of Adolescence. 
Klecman’s study of the peek-a-boo game is a fascinating develop- 
mental contribution with important clinical and meta 
ramifications. It is perhaps the first game played with the mother 
with all the attendant spurt of development and maturation of such 
interplay, and with all the implications for crystallization of pre- 
ceding ego formation, The developmental approach permits a com- 
prehensive view of its origins and evolution. The peek-a-boo 
is a transitional game originating in the period of transitional object 
formation and a bridge between autoerotic activity and true object 
relations, Active and passive peek-a-boo is associated with the first 
subphase of the individuation process in conjunction with the 
emerging ego capacities of that period. As a social interaction and 
play it can be seen in relation to imitation, anes me learn- 
ing. The tendency for self-im prolongation hiding 
phase late in the first year eee differentiation of self and 
object, memory for the lost object and tolerance of delay. There is 
a tendency to shift from passive to active peek-a-boo. Kleeman 
also relates this landmark in the first year to a variety of ego func 
tions including the concept of ‘no’, reality testing, intention, object 
relations, and the precursor to creative i and humor. 

Kolansky’s paper, Some Psychoanalytic Considerations on Speech 
in Normal Development and Psychopathology, presents P 
theoretical aspects of speech and its disturbance. Analysis has 
always studied variations in speech pattern, including misuse of 
words, the whining complaint, the sudden stammer, inability to 
think of a common word, a gruff tone, an imitative style, a slip 
or perseveration, among other phenomena. . 

Shane, in his seats encopresis, discusses the problem as an 
arrest along a developmental line. Encopresis frequently associated 
with enuresis, indicates a defect in impulse control, which is more 
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serious than in enuresis, involving greater use of denial and greater 
impairment of reality testing and socialization. The symptom of 
encopresis is often so provocative to parents that it can foster 
further regression. The developmental line from wetting and soil- 
ing to bladder and bowel control with parental support to inter- 
nalized autonomous sphincter control was used to organize the 
clinical material, In cases of such arrested development the new 
object aspects of the relationship to the analyst need to be con- 
sidered along with his classical insight-giving functions. 

Masturbation Fantasies by Wermer and Levin is an important 
genetic study. The natural process of growth and development 
changes the content of masturbation fantasies. From the point of 
view of ego psychology and adaptation masturbation fantasies may 
make important contributions to the formation of ego interests 
such as hobbies, ambitions, professional activity, etc. The mastur- 
batory activity itself may be inhibited or may also undergo major 
modifications during development, Nonspecific excitement itself is 
often the only residue of the relinquished sexual activity which has 
been replaced by ego-syntonic interests. The early displacement of 
masturbatory excitement to ego interests may therefore develop 
toward pathology, inhibition, or sublimation, depending on a com- 
plexity of factors. 

Blos describes adolescence in terms of a second individuation 
process. He emphasizes the prominent role of the decathexis of in- 
fantile object representations in adolescent psychic restructuring. 
Progressive and regressive movements are traced with particular 
attention to disengagement from infantile object ties. The paper 
indirectly raises many questions about the complexity of later in- 
dividuation and touches on many aspects of the adolescent process. 
Assessment of Early Infancy by W. E. Freud illustrates the impor- 
tant problems and considerations in this burgeoning area of psycho- 
analytic investigation. Here are nascent attempts to formulate the 
normal early developmental lines of the infant relationship to the 
parental personality of mother and father. There is an appreciation 
of fathers who become a second mother and fathers who become a 
second baby. There are efforts to assess the mother’s manifest and 
latent maternal attitudes and an appreciation of the difficulty in 
prediction due to the complexities of life and lack of uniformity in 
development, 
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The final section presents diverse and interesting clinical contri- 
butions beginning with Visual Hallucinosis in Children, a study by 
Coren and Saldinger based on psychotherapy. The authors feel that 
the experience of real traumatic events is of major significance, 
favoring the outbreak of hallucinations when reality and repressed 
fantasy coincide, The distinction between reality and fantasy 
becomes blurred, Where there is no stable reality testing apparatus 
or adult interference with the sense of reality there is a predisposi- 
tion to hallucinations. There is usually conflict-laden hypercathexis 
of the visual sphere and the hallucinations represent both a fright- 
ening return of the repressed and a reassuring defensive technique 
for disavowing the traumatic memory. There is a provocative paper 
on object constancy in psychosis by Ekstein and Friedman. They 
view the problem of object constancy as a closed struggle between 
the need to destroy the dangerous object and the guarantee of 
safety and survival through stagnation and immobility. In normal 
object representation the ego can perceive the object in its manifold 
roles, has the capacity to accommodate them to each other and to 
synthesize them into a consistent entity. What is emphasized is not 
lack of object constancy or fear of object loss so much as the destruc- 
tive and dangerous nature of the earliest object representations. 
School Phobias: Classification, Dynamics, and Treatment are dis 
cussed by Melitta Sperling with significant emphasis on the impor- 
tance of pregenital impulses and fixations. There is a dynamic inter- 
relation between psychosomatic symptoms behavior 
often with an alternation between these different symptomatic 
manifestations. There are important considerations of acute and 
chronic, and induced and traumatic school In the induced 
type of school phobia there is an insidious traumatization resulting 
from a pathological parent-child relationship. An analytic attitude 
and understanding of such considerations leads to proper evaluation 
and therapy. The value of symptomatic treatment and emphasis on 
quick return to school is challenged, especially before there is any 
appreciable change in the parent-child relationship or the ego 
structure of the child. 
An Infantile Fetish and Its Persistence into Young Womanhood 
is a sensitive study by N. Spiegel of the maturational stages of a 
fetish. In the course of time one use was layered onto another, 
beginning with the primary role of substitute for object Joss. It 
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later became both a talisman and an idealized object. It incorpo- 
rated elements from all libidinal phases but also subserved defen- 
sive functions and the undoing of guilt. The case invites discussion 
of the interrelationship of fetishistic practices and obsessional 
rituals, 

There is considerable variation in the style, focus, and quality 
of the articles. There are a few papers of controversial interest, but 
a basic richness of the contributions recommends this volume to all 
students of psychoanalysis. 

HAROLD P. BLUM (HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.) 


DEATH IN LIFE. Survivors of Hiroshima. By Robert Jay Lifton, M.D. 
New York: Random House, 1967. 594 pp. 


Despite the reserve and reluctance on the part of some present-day 
American psychoanalysts, it is necessary for us to step out of the 
dyadic relationship for the purpose of studying certain phenomena. 
The effects of great holocausts, long ignored by man, are among 
those multidimensional sequences which must be scrutinized by 
multiple approaches. When Lifton studies the aftermaths of the 
Hiroshima bomb disaster he uses his psychoanalytic knowledge and 
point of view in his interpretation of the material, whether ob- 
tained in interviews or from other sources. 

The immensity and complexity of survivor reactions necessitated 
that Lifton pay attention to a variety of sources, such as the ‘A-bomb 
literature’: the government and medical reports and actions in the 
care and rehabilitation of the victims; the interaction of the Japa- 
nese and their Hibakusha (‘explosion affected’) countrymen. The 
survivor's life style, family, and community structure all tell part of 
the story of the handling of the Psychological after-effects of the dis- 
aster. Lifton, in searching out the ways in which that traumatic sit- 
uation was handled, shows that with the explosion of the atomic 
bomb a psychologically potentially overwhelming and lethal situa- 
tion was created. Those who successfully negotiated the threatened 
breakdown of their stimulus barriers by a destructive situation of 
this magnitude revealed a very special and characteristic reaction. 
To ward off becoming overwhelmed, the Hibakusha functioned 
automatically—as Lifton puts it, they achieved a ‘psychological clos- 
ing-off by constricting their emotional responses and attention to 
the absolute necessities for survival. However, this defensive re- 
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sponse only postponed dealing with the inescapable immersion in 
death that forever marked and changed the survivors, Thereafter the 
major part of the survivor's life and psychic energy was centered 
around the psychological after-effects of the disaster. The moment of 
the explosion became the nexus of his existence. The specter of 
death followed the survivors in radiation illness and leukemia, cre- 
ating a medically acceptable source of hypochondriacal preoccupa- 
tion characterized by a feeling of permanent taint and damage. Also, 
there was a general lowering of vitality, energy, and ability to re- 
cuperate and ‘rest up’. However, most of the disabling after-effects 
of confrontation with the disaster were psychological. The physical 
problems were often used as rationalizations of the psychological 
crippling. 

A long period of denial of the psychological after-effects of such 
massive traumatization is reflected in Japanese terms such as, ʻA- 
bomb disease’, and in European terms such as, ‘chronic progressive 
asthenia’ or, more poetically, ‘a break in the life-line’. Impaired per- 
formance, heaped on keloids left from atomic burns and psychologi- 
cal after-effects such as feelings of shame and guilt about survival, 
created pressures toward the lowering of the survivor's self-esteem. 
The survivors usually functioned below their social and industrial 
potential with a tendency to drift to lower economic strata and 
‘fringe’ jobs. They sank into a vicious cycle of regression and psy- 
chosomatic problems. They formed families, social and political 
groups, even communities that are ‘sick’ in the sense of being dis- 
torted and dominated by the after-effects of the disaster. As parents 
their functions became so impaired that they passed on emotional 
problems to their children. À 

Being a survivor involves a variety of little-studied psychological 
reactions. The moment of survival is one of triumph, both over the 
fear of death and over all those who perished. The survivor's guilt, 
however, is based on unconscious death wishes, and in massive loss 
becomes an insuperable obstacle to the accomplishment of mourn- 
ing. The survivor of a holocaust becomes immersed in pathological 
mourning and masochism. He becomes the object of transference of 
the bad attributes and aggressions repressed in relation to the ideal- 
ized martyrs. Eventually he also becomes the representation of the 
aggressor. Note for instance, recent statements by government and 
press in Poland that the Jews themselves, the ‘Jewish Gestapo’ and 
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not the Nazis and their Polish helpers, were responsible for their own 
people's genocide. The survivor is dreaded as the carrier of the con- 
tagion of death. Lifton detects that when the survivor is asked: 
‘How did you survive?’, the question is really, ‘Why did you sur- 
vive?’, As a result, those motivated to help the survivor are caught 
up in a conflict between the impulse to fuse with him, to make up 
for his horror of ‘ultimate’ separation, and the impulse to reject him 
in dread and disgust. 

Detecting these conflicts in his environment, and frustrated in his 
wishes for complete recovery and magical restitution, the survivor 
experiences any offer of help, in Lifton’s words, as ‘counterfeit nur- 
turance’, This trend is universal among massively traumatized sur- 
vivors and results in a feeling of isolation and rejection: ‘no one can 
understand’ is the frequent complaint. Even fellow-survivors are 
graded as to the ability to ‘understand’ according to the severity of 
encounter with disaster, In Hiroshima, this is measured in terms of 
the distance from the hypocenter of explosion; in the survivors of 
Nazi genocide, in terms of exposure to gas chambers, crematoria, or 
mass murders. The degree of immersion in death, its duration and 
degradation are used in the creation of an ambivalent elite. 

Among other after-effects of the encounter with death are identi- 
fication with death and with the dead and ‘survivor hubris’, a drive 
to repeat the passage through the ‘hero’s road of trials’ and to test 
again one’s invulnerability and right to live. The massive destruction 
creates an insuperable dread of one’s destructive impulses which 
makes for continuing difficulty with aggression. A variety of charac- 
terological depressive problems and disturbances in object relations 
result from this regression. 

Lifton proposes that the observations of the survivors can provide 
an additional point of view in the study of emotional problems. 
Schizophrenia could be viewed as a prototype of ‘psychic numbing’ 
in the extreme. Symptoms such as ‘split-mind, autism, impaired sense 
of reality, and tendencies toward concretization of ideas and extreme 
desymbolization’ might represent a form of identity with the dead. 
Survivor paranoia could serve as a model for all paranoia, as it repre- 
sents ways of dealing with the death immersion and the experience 
of the ‘end of the world’; all paranoia is ‘related to death imagery 
and represents a struggle to achieve a magical form of vitality and 
power over death’, 
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While Lifton’s work is based on his studies of Hiroshima survivors, 
his findings pertain to survivors of other disasters, especially geno- 
cidal attacks. The major group used for comparison in this study 
are the survivors of Nazi persecutions. Lifton’s participation in the 
Wayne State University Workshops on Massive Psychic Trauma, in 
1965, gave us an opportunity to observe the essential similarity in the 
emotional problems of survivors. In working with survivors, we 
have learned that survivorship has to be kept in mind and posed as 
an issue in the psychotherapy and psychoanalysis of survivors; other- 
wise it escapes attention and resolution, For this reason, it is essential 
in the analysis of survivors of massive traumatization that the ana- 
lyst be aware of the various forms and loci in which the after-effects 
of it are to be found. Since survivorship is the common lot of man- 
kind, the pertinence of these observations to all psychotherapeutic 
work is immediately apparent. Working with such special groups as 
the Hibakusha permits the study of certain problems of psychic 
trauma, mourning, death, victimization, guilt, and aggression which 
is possible under no other circumstances. This work is a major con- 
tribution toward opening this area for study. The eventual object 
of the study is the metapsychology of trauma. 

Lifton’s book is written in an easy journalistic style, addressing 
itself to a wide audience, Hence, the compactness of a work ad- 
dressed to a specific audience is missed. But the work is well thought 
out and provocative in the sense that it approaches the problems of 
people that have been neglected in the past and that are still ignored 
and neglected. Lifton sums up another urgent reason for such 
studies: 

In age man faces a pervasive theme which defies his engagement 
and naka erase be engaged. In Freud's day it was sexuality and moralism. 
Now it is unlimited technological violence and absurd death. We do 
to name the threat and analyze its components. But our need is to go 
further, to create new psychic and social forms to enable us to reclaim not 
only our technologies, but our very imaginations, in the service ot the 
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HUMAN AGGRESSION. By Anthony Storr. New York: Atheneum Pub- 
lishers, 1968. 127 pp. 

If one hopes to find answers to the questions raised by nie 

ing events of the present in a book about aggression he will be 
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appointed. But he will find here a very well-written work that com- 
bines psychoanalytical and ethological knowledge with one of the 
rarest qualities in the specialist-common sense. The book is dedi- 
cated to Konrad Lorenz, whose work has influenced the author's 
thinking, Dr. Storr, a London psychiatrist, writes with unusual clar- 
ity and is able to untangle complex problems with such ease that 
they look simple. If occasionally his presentation seems oversimpli- 
fied, this does not detract from the value of the book, which is brief, 
easily readable, and has, despite its pessimistic content, a style of 
peculiar charm. 

Although Storr is aware that the problem of war and destruction 
by nuclear weapons is complex and cannot be solved by psychology 
alone, he believes that the psychological point of view deserves equal 
consideration with political, economic, and other aspects. His aim is 
to demonstrate and explore in detail the necessity of the aggressive 
drive for healthy individual development and at the same time to 
show its involvement in neurosis and character distortion and how 
it might threaten the survival of the species, Homo sapiens. 

The author avoids the use of psychoanalytic terminology, but his 
reasoning is based on analytic concepts. However, he thinks that 
psychoanalysts ‘are apt to take too negative a view of aggression, and 
to neglect the more positive aspects’. He claims that there is a tend- 
ency among psychoanalysts to treat aggression as pathological. In 
following Freud’s development of the concept of aggression, he con- 
cludes that there is ‘nothing even in Freud’s later work which would 
support the idea of a positive, primary aggressive drive’. Here Storr 
misses the mainstream of analytic thinking; his criticism could be 
directed toward some currents in sociological writings which are in- 
fluenced by the rampant popular vulgarization of psychoanalysis. 
Whether aggression is considered ‘primary’ or an expression of the 
death instinct, an independent aggressive drive has been part of 
psychoanalytic theory since Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
written in 1920. In his letter to Einstein in 1933, Freud, referring to 
hatred and destruction, wrote: ‘We believe in the existence of an 
instinct of that kind’. In the same letter, speaking of the conflicting 
drives, he said: ‘Neither of these instincts is any less essential than 
the other’. In Civilization and Its Discontents, written in 1929, he 
pointed out that strife and competition are undoubtedly indispen- 
sable for human activities and that it is not easy for men to give up 
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the pleasure in aggression. ‘In consequence of this primary mutual 
hostility of human beings, civilized society is perpetually threatened 
with disintegration.” 

Storr also emphasizes that man’s aggression is an endogenous, in- 
stinctive impulse which seeks discharge; the contrary point of view 
can only be sustained if a vast amount of evidence from ethological 
and anthropological studies is neglected. The body of the book 
deals with the different aspects and vicissitudes of the drive in the 
social structure, in individual development, in the relation between 
the sexes, and in its healthy and pathological manifestations. Storr 
emphasizes the experience in child development of the last decades: 
the too permissive attitude of parents and teachers leaves the child’s 
aggressive drive frustrated, leading to self-destructive behavior and 
outbursts of senseless rage. 

Storr shows how difficult it is for the individual under conditions 
of modern urban civilization to arrive at an optimal development of 
his natural aggression. Man’s inventions have reduced the healthy 
physical expressions of sublimated aggression in work. They have 
increased the destructive potential, but they have also removed it 
from the individual’s own body and his spontaneous responses, SO 
that the natural expressions as well as the natural inhibitions of ag- 
gression are impaired. The controls of aggression, which in close 
contact with the opponent are brought about by identification and 
empathy, do not operate in the same way as in the life of animals. It 
seems easier for the individual to push a button that may kill hun- 
dreds of thousands than to hurt one opponent with his fist or a knife. 

Although the author emphasizes the positive aspects of the aggres- 
sive drive, which, in his opinion, have been largely ignored by con- 
temporary psychology, he cannot but conclude: ‘The cruelty of ani- 
mals is largely a myth; the cruelty of man is a grim reality’. One is 
tempted to speculate that the human species, through a maldevelop- 
ment in the struggle for life, may be in the same danger of extinction 
as the Dinosauria who developed bodies too large for survival. Man 
has, in the same struggle, developed his brain to such a degree that 
the fruit of it may lead to his extinction. 

Storr does not think that he can contribute much to solve the 
problems of the frightening growth of aggression that challenge 
statesmen, educators, and psychologists. He suggests promoting 
peaceful outlets for aggression, such as sports and competition be- 
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tween people. He feels we should welcome the space race as ‘this kind 
of competition can be regarded as a ritualization of conflict equiva- 
lent to the ritual conflict of animals which diminish the likelihood 
of war rather than encourage it’. 

The author does not accept ‘the naive liberal humanists’ . . . ridic 
ulous belief that, if human beings were never frustrated, they would 
not be aggressive at all’, Storr is certainly right in this assumption. 
But as we have so few means to counteract civilization’s threatening 
decline and destruction, and reason seems to be so powerless, the 
problem of frustration may still be the one problem amenable to fur- 
ther and subtler psychoanalytic investigation. It is certainly true 
that the pressures of frustration stimulate and increase aggression, 
but what in the individual or in groups causes feelings of frustration 
has not been sufficiently understood. Thus poverty and deprivation 
of basic needs lead to frustration, but prosperity with the indulgence 
of all desires also leads to frustration. Suppression of sexuality in 
youth may contribute to frustration and aggression, but the ease of 
sexual satisfaction in the present youth has not diminished their 
feeling of frustration; it has only created a new type of frustration. 
These difficult questions demand new answers. 


HENRY LOWENFELD (NEW YORK) 


MADNESS IN socIETY. Chapters in the Historical Sociology of Mental 
Illness, By George Rosen. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. 337 pp. 


Dr. George Rosen, Professor of Public Health Education at Colum- 
bia University, has published in this volume papers that originally 
were issued in periodicals not readily available to the analyst or 
psychiatrist. Two chapters, dealing with ancient Israel and with 
Greece and Rome in antiquity, are contributions published for the 
first time. The book, as the author clearly states, is concerned with 
the historical sociology of mental illness and not with any systematic 
presentation of the history of psychiatry. It describes the mutually 
shared attitudes toward mental illness during various historical 
epochs and the provisions for the treatment (or mistreatment) of 
the mentally ill by the community ‘taking into account the politi- 
cal, social, and administrative patterns and factors that have had 
some relation to mental illness in different periods of history’. Dr. 
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Rosen expressly states that the studies collected in this book are 
not complete, but only a preliminary step toward a more compre- 
hensive sociology of mental illness, The studies are limited to the 
ancient Near East and to Western Civilization, Material referring 
to Asia and Africa is sometimes alluded to, but it is not part of Dr. 
Rosen's studies, 

Dr. Rosen points to the difficulties inherent in conceptualizing 
the relation of psychopathological phenomena to social forces and 
cautions against labeling certain types of deviant group behavior 
in terms of individual psychopathology: ‘Individual madness and 
certain forms of group behavior are not congruent’, It is important 
to stress this point of view in order not to fall into the trap of 
oversimplification by explaining, for instance, social disequilibria 
as ‘sick society’, Phenomena such as the recurring dancing manias 
of the Middle Ages, witch hunts, and, one might add, various forms 
of deviant group behavior at present, cannot be understood as the 
result of the individual psychopathology of its members and 
leaders. They have to be considered in the light of the social and 
political factors that prevail at a given historical epoch and facili- 
tate the emergence of certain specific forms of deviant behavior 
that may become institutionalized and sanctioned by the needs 
of a given society. In the chapter on Israel and the ancient Near 
East, Dr. Rosen describes religious ecstasy, trances, and prophecy as 
part of the sociocultural fabric of the times. Similar 
exist in other societies, viz., shamanism, o in wre mr 
tries, etc. Ecstasy and prophecy were accepted in ancient 
part of the religio-political life and, despite their seemingly deviant 
behavior, prophets were not considered mentally aberrant. Persons 
were considered to be mentally ill then, as in subsequent epochs, 
primarily on the basis of an impaired sense of reality as reality was 
conceived in the specific time-bound sociocultural context. Indi- 
vidual mental illness was explained mainly as the result of demonic 
possession, a belief that still has not been abandoned in some parts 
of the world. In classical Rome and Greece a natural explanation of 
mental illness was attempted and was based on the humoral theory. 
Yet, explanations of mental illness as the result of demonic pos 
session remained prevalent until the Renaissance and even beyond. 

Dr. Rosen's discussion of the care of psychotics in various his- 
torical settings is of great interest. In antiquity the care of the men- 
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tally ill was regarded to be a private matter unless the sick person 
displayed aggressive or otherwise socially unacceptable behavior. In 
the latter cases the disturbed persons were confined to jails and 
dungeons. ‘Harmless’ deranged persons were allowed to wander 
through the streets and countryside, frequently being the object of 
scorn and ridicule. In classical Greece, property dispute at times 
led to proceedings initiated by the sons against their aged fathers in 
order to preserve family wealth. An incident from the life of 
Sophocles presents, to the analyst, an interesting example of such 
proceedings. Sophocles's son hailed him into court in order to re- 
move him from the control of family property on grounds of imbe- 
cility. Sophocles, age ninety, read to the jury his drama, Œdipus at 
Colonus which he had just completed. His son's suit was dismissed. 

Dr. Rosen’s discussion of Aelius Aristides, a rhetorician and 
philosopher in the second century A.D., is of special interest to 
psychoanalysts. It supplements the historical survey of the dream 
literature in Freud's The Interpretation of Dreams, Aelius Aris- 
tides, in his Sacred Discourses, wrote an autobiography (partly pre- 
served) with a description of his ills that seem to have been 
primarily psychosomatic: asthma, urticaria, headaches, and in- 
somnia, The god Asclepius appeared to him in his dreams. He took 
residence at the Shrine of Asclepius in Pergamon where he remained 
for ten years. Every morning he discussed and ‘interpreted’ his 
dreams with the priests and other members of the ‘sanitorium 
community’ of the Temple. From the material presented by Dr. 
Rosen it becomes quite clear that the god Asclepius represented to 
Aelius Aristides the powerful and idealized father. It would be of 
considerable interest to explore the preserved writings of Aelius 
Aristides from the analytic point of view. 

In the Middle Ages and Renaissance concepts of mental illness 
were derived from antiquity, Theological dogmas hardened the 
beliefs in demonic possession and witchcraft as causes for mental 
illness and all but eliminated any consideration of natural causa- 
tion. Medieval hospitals essentially were ecclesiastic institutions. 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries brought about a shift 
toward secularization of the care of the sick, including the mentally 
deranged patients. This did not improve the treatment of the psy- 
chotics. On the contrary, they usually were incarcerated together 
with beggars, criminals, and prostitutes. In France the Hôpital 
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Général, and in Germany the Zuchthaus were established to segre- 
gate the various groups of deviant persons, including the insane. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century reason and ration- 
ality were considered as strictly opposed to any irrationality; irra- 
tional behavior came to be regarded a matter of choice and volition. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century attitudes toward mental 
illness were influenced by ideas that irrationality was the result of 
the separation of man from nature due to the development of 
civilization, The supposed baneful effect of civilization on mental 
health was accepted on faith. 

In Chapter VII, Dr. Rosen discusses in some detail ‘mental epi- 
demics'; dancing frenzies, mass flagellantism, tarantism, trances con- 
nected with religious practices, the early rituals of the Quakers and 
Shakers, revival meetings, and even present-day Cargo Cults of the 
Melanesians, The discussion obviously cannot be too extensive 
because of the format of the study, but it is of considerable interest 
to the analyst. Dr Rosen rejects the explanation of these phenomena 
as ‘collective psychopathology’; this term, he states, is tautological. 
‘Essentially . . . such approach begs the question, assuming in 
advance what remains to be determined. The main thing is not to 
label behavior @ priori as psychotic, or psychopathological, even 
though its members may act oddly by ordinary criteria. There may 
be a rational core in apparently irrational behavior, One must first 
examine the behavior in its context before judging it.’ It is useful 
to keep this in mind when we judge deviant behavior at the present 
time and not to fall into the trap of labeling as ‘sick’ and “psycho 
pathological’ what does not agree with one’s standards and values. 

In a short chapter on aging Dr. Rosen presents interesting ma- 
terial on attitudes toward the aged during different historical 
epochs and in various societies. This, of course, is only an introduc 
tory statement to a cross-cultural approach to the problem of aging. 

In the chapter on Patterns of Discovery Dr. Rosen presents the 
long process of uncovering the etiological factors of such disease 
entities as general paresis, pellagra, and endemic goiter, long after 
the clinical picture of the illness had been established. A great many 
theories were formulated about the contribution of sociological, 
psychological, and biochemical factors to the etiology of general 
paresis, pellagra, and goiter until it was discovered that the 
treponema pallidum, or lack of nicotinic acid, or iodine, were the 
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essential etiological agents. The description of theory formation 
related to the above-named clinical entities makes one aware how 
shaky our present etiological theories of multidetermination of 
some mental conditions may be. Chapter X presents an interesting 
survey of recent developmental trends of public health systems and 
the care for the mentally ill until the present time. 

The contribution of psychoanalysis to present-day dynamic psy- 
chiatry and child welfare is understated in Dr. Rosen's book. A few 
times some topics are repeatedly mentioned in various chapters; 
this, of course, is due to the fact that the book is a collection of 
separately published papers which appeared in various journals. 
However, these are minor flaws that do not detract from the interest 
and quality of this very readable book. It contains a great amount 
of information and references relevant to anybody concerned with 
psychiatric illness. The volume is scholarly without pedantry and 
presents a wide vista of the sociocultural and historical aspects of 
mental disease. 

CEORGE H. WIEDEMAN (NEW YORK) 


THE PSYCHIC FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN MENTAL ILLNESS AND HEALTH. 
Vol. VI, Report No. 67, New York: Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, 1968. 83 pp. 


The authors state at the outset that since ‘some form of religion 
seems to have appeared in and to have endured almost uninter- 
tuptedly throughout every known culture’, it follows ‘that religion 
Serves society or its members in some important way’ and therefore 
merits the serious attention of the behavioral scientist. They con- 
tinue that it is their hope ‘to systemize the ways in which similar 
ideas, contents, and influences are utilized in mental illness’ and ‘to 
demonstrate . . . that religion pertains not just to the psychology 
of the child, the mentally ill, and the primitive, but also that in 
spite of the anti-religious ambiance of our times, it continues to 
play a significant role in the efforts of modern man to come to 
terms with the society in which he lives’. 

The monograph documents the ways in which religious ob- 
servance can shore up wavering defenses and help postpone the 
onset of overt mental illness. A case history illustrates the way in 
which religious upbringing can provide models for acting and feel- 


ing, images for identification, and contribute to normal 
formation. The authors conclude that although religion does not 
serve any unique psychic function, it does provide motifs whieh 
‘are purposefully employed, often effectively, in the struggle against 
illness’. Most psychoanalysts would agree with this conclusion. 


helpful if some attempt had been made to redefine religion in 
terms employed by contemporary theologians. Freud was quite clear 
on this point. Religion as the common man understands it, he said, 
in Civilization and Its Discontents, refers to that ‘system of doe 
trines and promises which on the one hand explains to him the 
riddles of this world with enviable completeness, and, on the other, 
assures him that a careful Providence will watch over his life and 
will compensate him in a future existence for any frustrations he 
suffers here. The common man cannot imagine this Providence 
otherwise than in the figure of an enormously exalted father. Only 
such a being can understand the needs of the children of men and 
be softened by their prayers and placated by the signs of their re- 
morse’. At another point he said that ‘each one of us behaves in 
some one respect like a paranoiac, corrects some aspect of the 
world which is unbearable to him by the construction of a wish 
and introduces this delusion into reality. A special importance 
attaches to the case in which this attempt to procure a certainty 
of happiness and a protection suffering a delusional 
remolding of reality is made by a considerable number of people in 
common. The religions of mankind must be classed among the 
massdelusions of this kind, No one, needless to say, who shares a 
delusion ever recognizes it as such.’ 

With respect to these definitions 


reality, that to anyone with a - 
painful to think that the great majority of mortals will never be 
able to rise above this view of life. ey ae 
discover how large a number of people y cannot 
but sce that this religion is not tenable, nevertheless try to defend 
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it piece by piece in a series of pitiful rearguard actions’. Later 
he adds: ‘Religion restricts this play of choice and adaptation, 
since it imposes equally on everyone its own path to the acquisition 
of happiness and protection from suffering. Its technique consists 
in depressing the value of life and distorting the picture of the 
real world in a delusional manner—which presupposes an intimi- 
dation of the intelligence. At this price, by forcibly fixing them in 
a state of physical infantilism and by drawing them into a mass 
delusion, religion succeeds in sparing many people an individual 
neurosis, But hardly anything more’. It is hard to take issue with 
Freud's point of view concerning religion as thus defined, or with 
Fenichel who in Problems of Psychoanalytic Technique states that 
in all cases ‘with the analysis of the sexual anxieties and with the 
maturing of the personality, the attachment to religion ended’. 

Yet, even to the superficial observer, it is clear that the role of 
religion in world history encompasses more than that contained in 
the definitions cited. One has only to consider the role of many 
great religious leaders, present and past, as peacemakers, as cham- 
pions of charity, justice, and mercy, to realize how much more is 
involved. When the theologians themselves declare that ‘God is 
dead’, they doubtless have in mind the very God whose demise 
Freud announced on purely psychoanalytic grounds. In the light of 
Freud's prescience about issues so actively debated by theologians of 
our day, it is regrettable that the Committee on Psychiatry and 
Religion of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry did not 
give us the benefit of their thoughts on this contemporary topic. 
Indeed, they seem to have begged these cogent issues, Hopefully 
they will deal with them in a future publication. 

Religion, as we know, continues to be a source of profound and 
significant moral ideas. This is no mean matter in a world whose 
major quest, as perhaps never before, is for purpose in our daily 
lives. Here again Freud encourages our quest with the statement 
that ‘One can hardly be wrong in concluding that the idea of life 
having a purpose stands and falls with the religious system’. Further, 
religious upbringing provides a powerful instrument for inculcating 
moral ideas, particularly in the growing child. In the light of the 
importance of these precepts in the formation of the superego and 
to the very fabric of social reality, we cannot properly disregard 
these essentially theological issues in a systematic investigation of 
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the function of religion in mental illness and health. Much im 
portant work remains to be done and one looks forward with 
pleasure to the continued deliberations of this committee and to 
its future publications. 
Lous Lae (ew vous) 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL LIFE. TEXT AND READINGS. By Robert Endle- 
man. New York: Random House, 1967. 624 pp. 


Aside from several anthologies on psychoanalysis and the social 
sciences, there is really not one advanced or introductory volume 
that can be considered representative of the position of psycho- 
analytic anthropology (or sociology). Dr. Endleman, in editing 
and discussing a number of papers in Personality and Social Life 
has attempted to provide such a volume, primarily, as he notes in 
the preface, in order to make available a source book for cros 
disciplinary courses in the social sciences. 

The introductory and first chapters establish an evolutionary and 
psychoanalytic approach to the study of culture, based partly on 
the work of La Barre and Réheim, two of the writers whom Endle- 
man refers to as his ‘exemplars’ for a 
Chapters Two and Three bring together a number of papers on 
the socialization process within the family and insti 
tutions, bridging the issue of cross- and in variation, and 
the questions of modal personality and national character, Chapter 
Four focuses on the meaning of initiation rites and ceremonies, a 
problem which has been given serious attention by some psycho- 
analytic writers, Here Endleman tries to broaden the scope of the 
problem by juxtaposing more or less classical freudian 
(Róheim and Bettelbeim) against the modified freudian approach 
of Whiting, and then sets the general question in the context of 
contemporary periods of transition in character development such 
as the American military experience and the adolescent subculture. 
Chapter Five is devoted to the role of work and play in personality 
formation, and ranges from two papers on the social psychology 
of the professions, the artistic personality, 
an account of the modern comic, The sixth > 
largely taken up by a review of the author's own work on = 
logical reactions to disaster, deals with the psychodynamics of e% 
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treme or stressful situations and includes a condensation of Bettel- 
heim’s autobiographical account of the concentration camp. The 
last chapter focuses on the relationship between psychopathology 
and the collective dynamics of ‘deviant’ and ‘normal’ groups and 
leads into a reconsideration of the psychoanalytic meaning of 
‘normality’ as a transcultural concept. 

Over-all, Personality and Social Life would seem to raise many 
of the key issues confronting the development of a psychoanalytic 
social science (the relationship, for example, between biopsychic 
processes and cultural patterns, between socialization and the work- 
ing out of endopsychic conflicts, etc.) , but, unfortunately, it seems 
that only proximate answers to the conflict between sociological, 
anthropological, and their subspecies, and psychoanalytic and 
€go-psychological approaches to the study of social life are at- 
tempted. In some cases it would seem as if some of the most 
important contributions, certainly from the psychoanalytic side, 
are underplayed, as in the section on the artistic personality which 
deals almost singularly with Schneider’s book, The Psychoanalyst 
and the Artist, without making mention of the stimulating and 
more sophisticated work of Kris, Stokes, or Ehrenzweig. Other units, 
such as the chapter on work and play which moves from the arch 
id-psychology of Réheim to a purely journalistic account of Lenny 
Bruce's brand of black comedy, also lack a guideline to give the 
student—again, I assume him to be the audience—a sense of how 
Psychoanalysis might look at society or contribute to the clarifica- 
tion of sociological problems, 

Generally, the selection of articles and themes is instructive and 
the bibliographies for further reading helpful—the problem of 
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RESEARCH DESIGN IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY. By J. B. 
Chassan, Ph.D. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967. 


280 pp. 


This is a good straightforward introductory book on research in 
psychiatry. It logically and at reasonable length takes up logic, 
statistics, control and randomization, double blind, and placebo 
studies. Experimental design is discussed under the extensive and 
the intensive models. The extensive model, dealing with groups of 
patients, is illustrated by examples from psychopharmacology. The 
section on intensive design, dealing with research on the individual 
patient, will be of more interest to the psychoanalyst. 

While it is not exhaustive, the book is of value to the clinician 
who wants to be able to critically appraise a research report, to 
those entering the research field, and to residents in psychiatry. 


EDWARD J. CARROLL (MIAMI) 


MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM REPORTS—NO. 2. Chevy Chase, Md.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1968. 390 PP- 


As everyone knows, the National Institute of Mental Health is the 
major source of financial support for research in the behavioral, 
medical, and social sciences relating in any significant way to mental 
health and human behavior. Last year, over eighty million dollars 
was allocated to the financing of projects in basic and applied re- 
search in these spheres. 

This volume, addressed primarily to a lay audience that doubt- 
less is intended to include Congressmen and the Staffs of Congres- 
sional committees, represents an effort on the part of NIMH to 
justify its stewardship of these large amounts of public money by 
describing in some detail the aims, methods, and results of twenty- 
five of the projects it is currently financing. The field is, appropri- 
ately, broad and encompassing, ranging from studies of the psycho- 
physiology of sleep through the use of computers in psychiatry to 
the role of music as a measure of psychological and cultural 
development, i 

As would be expected from the present orientation of NIMH, 
several of the projects are in the area of community mental health 
and the training of nonprofessionals for service roles in the mental 
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health field. None of the projects described falls within the frame- 
work of psychoanalytic research per se, but there are a number 
that will be of interest to Psychoanalysts. These include, most es- 
pecially, a detailed and enlightening summary of the ongoing work 
of John Whiting of Harvard on the effects of child-rearing practices 
on personality development in various cultures, as well as the above- 
mentioned studies by Zung of Duke on sleep psychophysiology in 
the depressed, and of the effects of drugs on sleep by Kales and 
his associates, 

For the psychoanalyst who wishes to keep abreast of current work 
in the broad field of mental health and cognate disciplines, and 
who seeks to do so in a painless, if superficial way, this volume can 
be recommended. 


AARON H, ESMAN (NEW YORK) 


ABSTRACTS s 


International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XLVIII, 1967- 


The Creative Pause. Lajos Székely. Pp. 353-367- P 

The ‘creative pause’ is defined as the time interval which begins when the 
thinker interrupts conscious preoccupation with an unsolved problem, and ends 
when the solution to the problem unexpectedly appears in consciousness, Excerpts 
from an analysis illustrate how interpretation of transference material led to the 
termination of a creative pause, i.e., the solution to the problem. The author 
speculates that there occurs a regression in the service of the ego during the 
creative pause. The termination of the creative pause comes about through a 
neutralization of instinctual energy, permitting a solution through the synthetic 
work of the ego. 


The Location of Cultural Experience. D. W. Winnicott. Pp. 368-372. 

Winnicott describes a third area, neither intrapsychic nor external reality, 
a ‘potential space’, between the individual and the world. It derives from the 
period in which the infant conceives of the mother as being in transition, from 
merger with the infant to becoming a separate object. The transitional phe- 
nomena of this period are the forerunners of play and later cultural experience. 


Homosexuality, L. Hornstra. Pp. 394-401. 

The author feels that homosexuality originates not in the cedipal phase but 
in the ‘primeval situation’ that corresponds roughly to the anal phase. The male 
child wishes anal intercourse from father, or ‘pedicatio’. Fantasies of ‘pedicatio’ 
are developmentally normal; homosexuality is a regression from and defense 
against such fantasies because of the fear of mother’s vengefulness. Three types 
of homosexuals are described: the pederast who chooses boys for his partners, 
identifies himself with the boy and loves him (self) as a good mother; equals 
who alternate playing the role of mother, who may be dominated, feared, or 
completely accepting; and the boy who wishes to be loved by an older man 
representing the ‘good mother’ who loves him and his penis. In all homosexuals 
the basic motivation is the same: to achieve control of the fear of the mother. 
Relationships to both parents are distorted, but the prime genetic issue is the 
threat from mother. 


The Effects of Overstimulation: Rat People. Leonard Shengold. Pp. 403-415- 
‘Rat people’ have experienced massive overstimulation during childhood: 
sexual seductions, primal scene experiences, severe beatings, etc. These patients 
have strong oral cannibalistic fixations; they use massive denial of reality and 
identification with the aggressor in order to preserve the parent as a ‘good 
breast’, Rats and similar cannibalistic animals appear frequently in their dreams, 


fantasies, and associations. 
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Distinctions Between Fantasy and Reality Elements in Memory and Recon- 
struction. Oscar Sachs, Pp. 416-423. 

The author states that although analysts tend to view unconscious fantasies 
and actual traumatic events as roughly equivalent, it is desirable to attempt 
to delineate historical reality from fantasy, With clinical material he shows that 
the anxiety and symptoms of a patient are dramatically abated when a childhood 
trauma is discovered to be an actual event rather than a fantasy. An interesting 
relationship between parental lying and denial of reality, and the subsequent 
development of obsessional doubting is presented. 


On the Significance of Reporting Dreams in Psycho-Analysis. John Klauber. 
Pp. 424-431. 

Since humans dream every night, why do patients in analysis present their 
dreams in some hours and not in others? The author hypothesizes that the report 


contents which were Previously inaccessible because of defense, Eight metapsy- 
chological hypotheses that attempt to conceptualize the meaning of dream re- 


the development of his ‘working analytic ego’. He delineates four phases of 


effectiveness in the analytic task; and 
mizing the analyst's technical skills, 

a series of identifications with the Professional object representations 
of his various supervisors, the young analyst develops a style of his own. In 
time, there occurs a decathexis of the supervising objects and a re-investment 
Of the energy in the professional self, 


mace ule ce Sense of Conviction, and the Psychotic Conflict. John 


ting of ego boundaries can serve a defensive function but it is a maneuver which 


he most basic anxiety, i.e., destruction of the 
self. The formation of a delusion is restitutive in that it attempts to protect the 


on. ‘The delusion is necessary for the indi- 
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The Psychoanalytic Process. Leon Grinberg, et al. Pp. 496-503- 

"Progression in the disservice of the ego’ is described; examples are flights into 
health and striking achievements followed by breakdown, often depressive. The 
authors attempt an integration of insight and working through. ‘The moment 
of insight is a juncture in the working through.’ The analyst not only frustrates, 
and fosters regression, but simultaneously provides a ‘holding’ (protective) 
experience for the patient via his receptivity, his comprehension, his ability to 
contain the patient's anxiety, and particularly his interpretations. 


The Reality of the Psycho-Analytic Relationship and Situation in the Han- 
dling of Transference-Resistance. Alan Roland. Pp. 504-510. 

The thesis of this paper is that in certain severe neurotic characters the classi- 
cal analytic position is too similar to noxious early object relationships to permit 
resolution of the transference neurosis. A real, reparative relationship must be 
developed and cultivated as a foundation for useful analytic work. The author 
makes it clear that he is not talking about manipulation of role playing, but 
rather ‘emphasizing aspects of any decent human relationship’. 


The Integration of Defenses. Joseph Weiss. Pp. 520-524. 

What happens to the defenses under the impact of analysis? Few analysts 
believe that defenses are abolished. The author formulates the concept of an 
integration of the defenses. By this he means a change from unconscious, 
segregated, pathogenic defenses to those which are under the control of the 
conscious ego. To the extent that the defenses become ‘integrated’, there is 
increased mastery of the impulses and decreased intersystemic conflict, as well 
as decreased conflict within the ego. 


Silence as a Technical Parameter in Psycho-Analysis. Roy C. Calogeras. Pp. 
536-558. 

The silence referred to is the analyst’s permission to the patient to forego the 
basic rule; ‘it’s all right if you remain silent’. Extensive material from one 
patient is presented. The author justifies the use of the parameter in this 
patient using Eissler’s criteria, The first part of the paper is an excellent review 
of the literature on the theoretical and technical implication of the silent pauat, 


The Separation of Management from the Therapeutic Setting in a Parano 
Patient. Alfred Flarsheim. Pp. 559-572- 


This is an interesting account of the psychoanalytic treatment of a schizo- 
phrenic adolescent in the office, using the couch, without the ‘support’, direction, 
and management one might anticipate would be needed with this type of patient. 

LAWRENCE H. ROCKLAND 
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International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XLIX, 1968. 

‘The Psychoanalytic Process, Leo Rangell. Pp. 19-26. 

In this paper, originally an address to the Second Pan-American Congress for 
Psychoanalysis, Dr. Rangell defines the core of the analytic process. He con- 
siders this to be the development of the transference neurosis and its resolution 
through interpretation, for the purpose of bringing about structural changes 
in the mental apparatus of the patient. His discussion is unusually clear and 
straightforward, 


A Provisional Theory of Ætiology in Male Homosexuality—A Case of Pre- 
eedipal Origin. Charles W. Socarides. Pp. 27-87- 


phases of carly childhood, hence there are severe ego defects. The homosexuality 
serves to repress the core conflict, namely the wish for, and fear of, merging with 
the precedipal mother. Homosexuality therefore occupies a position between the 
psychoses and the neuroses; it is a defense against a psychotic disintegration. 


‘The Mechanisms of Defense. Roy Schafer. Pp. 49-62. 

Defenses are often conceptualized too mechanically, as though they respond 
to an anxiety signal as a machine Tesponds to a switch. Clearly, this does not 
correspond to clinical observation, Defenses should be seen as agents of gratifica- 
tion as well as of frustration; as expressing not only the enmity of ego and id, 
but also the unity. Technically, the patient's tenacious clinging to his defenses is 
more successfully handled if interpretations deal with the gratifications obtained 
through defenses as well as the anxiety which is avoided. 


Dreaming as Process. W, W. Meissner. Pp. 63-79. 


This we is an interesting integration of recent neurophysiologic dream 
that the state of sleep 


ant activation of limbic circuits is made possible by the reduction in controlling 
influences stemming from corticofugal inhibitory systems’. The author’s comfort 
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with the complexities of both neurophysiology and psychoanalysis is impressive. 
Material from sensory deprivation studies with waking subjects is also introduced 
into the discussion. 


Dysautomatization: A Disorder of Preconscious Ego Functioning. I. Peter 
Glauber. Pp. 89-99. 

Dysautomatization refers to a disturbance of ego functions so that they no 
longer operate automatically, ie., preconsciously. Stuttering is taken as the 
prototype of this disturbance. Trauma in the area of separation from the 
primary identification with mother interferes with normal automatization of 
Speech. There occurs a libidinization of the function of speech, and an increase 
of conscious attention; the automatism becomes dysautomatized. Subsequent 
neurotic conflicts become attached to the disturbed function and express them- 
selves through the dysautomatization, Psychoanalytic treatment of the adult 
stutterer may resolve the neurotic elements; re-education is necessary for the 
primary fixation. 

LAWRENCE H. ROCKLAND 


American Imago. XXV. 1968. 


Freud’s Self-Analysis and His Scientific Ideas. John E. Gedo. Pp. 99-118. 

This paper attempts to show possible correlations between Freud's self-analytic 
insights and his scientific discoveries after 1900. It includes a speculative but 
plausible exposition in which Gedo traces manifestations of Freud's prephallic 
relationship to his mother and to his Catholic nanny, with special attention to 
his travels and his attitudes toward antiquities. Particularly intriguing is Gedo's 
contention that for Freud, Athens, relatively free of Christian remains, ‘may 
have had the significance of a return to the earliest ego-states and a single 
mother’ while Rome, ‘Catholic and non-German like his Nanny, with an ancient 
prehistory which could symbolize the relationship to the nursing mother’, may 
have had the significance of both maternal figures simultaneously. 


Eugene Ionesco’s The Chairs and the Theater of the Absurd. Marian Tolpin. 
Pp. 119-139. 

This excellent article demonstrates that the theme of The Chairs is separation 
trauma and that the absurdity derives from use of primary process mechanisms. 
Tolpin stresses that in spite of the primary process character of the play, the 
synthesizing and integrating functions of the playwright have created ‘a many- 
layered work with coherent meanings about man’s illusions’. 


Therapy and Antitherapy in Salinger’s Zooey. Daniel Seitzman. Pp. 140-162. 

In 1965 Seitzman published a paper describing prenuy a) breakdown, pos 
current article takes up her therapy as performed by her brother, Zooey. His 
first attempts, crude and critical, increase the severity of her depression. He then 
telephones her, posing as the more prestigious brother, Buddy, and treats her 
sympathetically. Franny discovers the imposture but is not angry, and the therapy 
Proceeds until she achieves a sense of joyful well-being and falls into a p 
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sleep. Inferences are drawn concerning aggression, narcisism, ego ideal, fusion 
with mother, Zen Buddhism, and differences between analysis and psychotherapy. 
While many incisive points are made, controversial statements appear without 
justification, giving the article an uneven character. For this reason, and perhaps 
because Zooey has the character of a clinical case report, this effort of Seitzman 
is less successful than his 1965 paper. 


D. H. Lawrence: the Blood-Conscious Artist. Leigh Travis. Pp. 163-190. 

Lawrence's avowed conception of character and culture was a pervasive 
dualistic conflict between ‘mind-consciousness’ (intellectualism, refinement) and 
“blood-consciousmess’ (passion, coarseness), Rigid application of this view in his 
fiction resulted in simply drawn characters and repetitious victories of blood- 
conciousness over mind-consciousness. This thesis is amply demonstrated with 
references to Lawrence's essays and novels and synopses of four of his short 
sorics 


JOSEPH WILLIAM SLAP 


American Journal of Psychiatry. CXXII, 1967. 


Toward an Evolutionary Theory of Dreaming. F. Snyder, Pp. 121-134. 

‘The author, chief of the section of Psychophysiology of Sleep of the NIMH, 
speculates on the function of the REM state of sleep. Snyder reviews the material 
known about REM state, citing evidence from REM deprivation and other 
experimental sources as well as its existence in other species. He proposes a 
‘sentinel’ function, related to the ‘fight or flight’ mechanism, suggesting that 
human dreaming may serve a similar function, 


The Development of American Psychiatry. Theodore Lidz. Pp. 320-332. 

Dr. Lida's paper is the introduction to a special section on Adolf Meyer in this 
issue of the American Journal of Psychiatry. Lidz believes that Mcyer was one 
of the two great psychiatrists who changed the face of contemporary psychiatry, 
and that psychoanalysis itself found fertile ground in this country because it 
had been prepared by the genetic approach of Meyer. Lidz points out that at 
the 1909 Clark University series, Meyer was almost alone in maintaining the 
Psychogenicity of schizophrenia. This is an excellent introduction to a re- 
acquaintance with Meyer's thought. 


Psychoanalytic Thought on Phobia: Its Relevance for Therapy. Martin 
Wangh. Pp. 1075-1080, 

The history of psychoanalytic concepts of phobia is presented in brief review 
as background for a description of Psychoanalytic treatment of the phobias. 
Based on structural theory, the goal of such treatment is to correct the imbalance 
of the ‘functional characterological forces behind the phobic manifestation’. 
Strengthening the ego in its ability to cope with anxiety, and an increase in 
reality testing, assist the ego to deal with such conflicts, 
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Perverted Psychiatry? K. R. Eissler. Pp. 1352-1358. 

Eissler reports on his study of evaluations done by psychiatrists on former 
concentration camp victims who are being considered for possible compensation 
by the German government. He concludes that a major cause for hostility 
toward victims of persecution is the regression to a feeling of contempt for those 
who suffer physically. 

LAURENCE LOEB 


Archives of General Psychiatry. XV, 1966. 


Behavior Therapy. Frederick H. Kanfer and Jeanne S. Phillips. Pp. 114-128. 

This is an informative article about the behavior therapies and their various 
approaches to the problem of theory and clinical work. The existing behavior 
therapies are organized around the required therapeutic operations and divided 
into four major paradigms: 1, interactive therapy in which the doctor-patient 
relationship is the tool for initiating behavioral change; 2, instigation therapy in 
which the doctor makes specific suggestions to the patient about controlling 
or modifying particular behavior; g, replication therapy in which behavior is 
simulated in the office and the patient has the opportunity to try new responses 
that the therapist can re-enforce; and 4, intervention therapy in which a specific 
symptom is kept under attack by the therapist in an attempt to alter the 
frequency of response by learning theory methods. Each paradigm is then 
examined in further detail and discussed in learning theory terms of re-enforce- 
ment, extinction, and generalization. 


Supervision of Psychotherapy. Nathan Schlessinger. Pp. 129-134- 

This paper is a critical review of the literature on supervision of psychiatric 
residents. Topics discussed are divided into four main groups: 1, the kind of 
data most suitable for supervision; 2, supervision as didactic or therapeutic 
experience; g, the nature of the supervisory process; and 4, countertransference 
problems in supervision. The views of Tarachow, Ekstein, and Wallerstein are 
contrasted and a resolution of the contrasts is suggested based on the work of 
Fleming and Benedek. The latter group uses supervision ‘as a hierarchy of 
supervisory tasks in which the supervisor fuses his competence as teacher and 
therapist in a special applied skill’. 


Self-Listening During Supervision of Psychotherapy- Helen R. Beiser. Pp. 
135-139. 

An informal study is presented in which supervisory sessions with child 
psychiatry trainees are tape recorded and portions are listened to in a subsequent 
supervisory hour. The author describes her own initial discomfort at listening 
and making observations on her supervisory techniques. The trainees’ reaction to 
listening was more varied and complex. At first pain when listening was experi- 
enced, but ultimately the experience shed light on the trainee’s own defenses 
and the relationship of these to the therapy- It also increased insight into the 
patient's pathology and produced some understanding of the supervisory process. 
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Transference and Countertransference in Community Psychiatry. Irving N. 
Berlin. Pp. 165-172. 

Community psychiatry has brought together in new situations various com- 
munity groups and individuals, and the psychiatrist. Certain aspects of the 
interchange are often hard to understand and impede productivity. An attempt 
is made here to clarify some of these problems in terms of transference, the 
community’s unreal expectations of the community psychiatry, and countertrans- 
ference, the reactive self-defensive stance of the psychiatrist. Astute self-awareness 
is emphasized as a prerequisite for understanding and working with these 
phenomena. The author underscores, I believe correctly, that this type of 
awareness can only be obtained by training in individual psychotherapy and 
personal analysis. He suggests, in fact, that a continuing practice of psycho- 
therapy may be ‘vital’ for anticipating and working with transference and 
countertransference phenomena in community psychiatry. 


Comments on Recent Sleep Research Related to Psychoanalytic Theory. 
Kenneth Z. Altshuler. Pp. 235-239. 

Data from dream research laboratories is reviewed in terms of those phenom- 
ena which do and do not support Freud’s hypothesis that the specific function 
of dreaming is to guard sleep against disruption. The content of NREM sleep 
is thought to be more abstract, nonvisual, and thought-like than REM sleep. 
The hypothesis is presented that ‘conflictual, analyzable mental activity’ occurs 
throughout both day and night and that the difference is merely the mode of 
representation and clinical availability. There are some recent biological studies 
of sleep which support some of the basic ideas of psychoanalysis. However, the 
author warns that biological structural theory and analytical structural theory 
of id, ego, and superego are not interchangeable, 


‘Psychedelic’ Experiences in Acute Psychosis. Malcom B. Bowers, Jr. and Daniel 
X. Freedman. Pp. 240-248. 

_The subjective experience in the early phases of psychosis is studied with 
Vignettes presented from clinical work as well as literary accounts, Patients 
describe an altered self and world awareness; perceptual modes are heightened 
and an experience of breakthrough or release is reported, This is often accom- 
panied by a vague but progressive sense of dread. The early psychotic experience 
is similar to the states produced by LSD and Mescaline in that a ‘multi-potential 
State’ exists and multiple factors influence the outcome, The authors emphasize 
that ‘psychedelic and psychotomimetic phenomena are closely related’, Intense 
mystical or religious experiences as described by William James also have 
strikingly similar elements in common with the early psychotic and LSD expe- 
rience, Thus these altered states of self and world awareness can occur in 
different contexts. The outcome seems to depend on the viability of various ego 
functions as well as environmental factors. It is stressed that a firmer delineation 


of the go assets and liabilities in such states could help clarify important 
psychological phenomena, 
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The Ego-Ideal in the Treatment of Children and Adolescents. William M. 
Easson. Pp. 288-292. 

The ego ideal as a distinct entity related to, but separate from, the superego 
is discussed. This distinction is highlighted during times of change and transition 
as in the precedipal and early adolescent periods. The ego ideal is seen as a 
restitutive phenomenon used to support and cope with ego weakness, ie. a 
projected wish. A review of the normal development and vicissitudes of the ego 
ideal from infancy through adolescence is presented. The author’s main point 
is that during treatment there is a stage when the adolescent needs to idealize 
the therapist in order to derive an external source of strength. To deal too 
quickly on a reality basis with this projection of ego ideal deprives the adolescent 
of the external bolstering he needs. On the other hand, as the adolescent ego 
becomes stronger he will have to deal with the disappointment of discovering 
that his therapist is, after all, only human. 


Early Socialization Experiences and Intra-Familial Environment. Martha S. 
Oleinick; Anita K. Bahn; Leon Eisenberg; Abraham M. Lilienfeld. Pp. 344-353- 

This is a summary presentation of a study, its methods and findings. Major 
areas studied are parental behavior and attitudes toward early childhood social- 
ization practices, separation of child from parent, and familial interaction pat- 
terns. Three groups were used and matched for race, age, and sex: 1, children 
from a psychiatric outpatient clinic; 2, children from a pediatric clinic, ophthal- 
mology clinic, and some who had had a tonsillectomy or appendectomy; and 3, 
children in the local public school. Socio-economic matching was only roughly 
achieved. Differences in early socialization practices did not correlate significantly 
with any group but rather related more reliably with social class. However, the 
psychiatric group clearly differed with a significantly higher level of nuclear 
family disruption and a greater frequency of child-parent separation. : 

Unfortunately, this study, with due deference to the significance of negative 
findings, is thought to lend further weight to the lack of significance of early 
socialization experiences in the development of psychopathology. Further critical 
discussion is not possible here, but it is interesting to note that this study shows 
that children do react to significant separation with behavioral symptomatology. 
However, adult retrospective studies show poor correlation between childhood 
separation and adult mental illness. Could we also be looking for significant 
relationships in the wrong time and place? Do mothers turn to sociocultural 
child-rearing standards when they are unable to recall their own specific 
practices? 


Psychiatric Sequelae of Abortion. Nathan M. Simon and Audrey G. Senturia. 


Pp. 378-389. 

This review of the literature from 1935 to 1964 will 
therapeutic abortion. Several observations are made which are of psychiatric 
as well as sociopolitical interest today, From the twenty-seven papers reviewed, 
including five European studies and one Japanese, conclusions range from sits 
idea that psychiatric illness almost always results from a therapeutic abortion, 
to the other extreme that psychiatric illness is virtually absent following 


is primarily concerned with 
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abortion. The authors observe that on the subject of abortion personal convic- 
tions often seem to outweigh the data at hand or interfere with correct use of 
references. Most of the reports are seriously compromised because of unclear or 
inadequate definition of the sample, little attention to the pre-existing mental 
health of the abortee, confusion in psychiatric criteria, and inadequate long term 
follow-up. The authors conclude that there ‘appears to be a lack of conclusive 
data about the effects of therapeutic abortions’. It certainly seems to be a 
neglected field of study of a vital subject if only twenty-seven papers have 
appeared in almost thirty years, 


Family Research on the Problem of Ulcerative Colitis. Don D. Jackson and 
Irvin Yalom. Pp. 410-418, 

Eight families in which one child had ulcerative colitis were studied in con- 
joint family interviews and their interactional profiles presented. The inves- 
tigators noted that these families were all severely restricted socially. The intra- 
familial relationships were cautious and the repertoire of ways to deal with a 
variety of situations was limited. A feeling of despair and familial sameness was 
noted which was akin to Wynne’s description of ‘pseudomutuality’, Communica- 
tion among family members was very indirect which prevented any direct 
confrontation or disagreement. But indirect communication was vivid in its 
assertion of the dangers of the outside world. It was also noted that there was 
an unusually high level of pathology in the siblings of the identified patient. 
The authors state that this early report is necessarily tentative and inconclusive. 
No controls were reported to see what effect a chronically ill child has on 
family interactive patterns, 

PETER BLOS, JR. 


International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. XVIII, 1968. 


Notes on the Reactions of a Therapeutic Group to Termination of Treatment 
by One of Its Members. David Zimmerman. Pp. 86-94. 

Four women and three men met for two-hour sessions twice a week for six 
and one-half years, Four of the members improved and dropped out of the 
group at different intervals. On these occasions the group first disassociated 
themselves from their own feelings and developed paranoid anxieties. Envy of 
the member's discharge and of the skill of the therapist led to guilt. Later, 
Persecution anxieties and disassociation of the group revealed latent transfer- 
ences, Finally the group rejoiced at the member's promise of a happier existence 
and were sad at the Prospect of separation. 


ina Metaphor and the Group. R. I. Shader and H. Y, Meltzer. Pp. 
Three women and two men, unsophisticated and not psychologically oriented, 
met weekly. In exploring dependency needs and conflicts, the spontaneous meta- 


js Bale group as a whole centered around seeing the experience as typified 
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Accelerated Interaction: A Time Limited Approach Based on the Brief 
Intensive Group. Frederick H. Stoller. Pp. 220-258. 

‘Accelerated interaction is a recent development in the use of groups for the 
purpose of personal change which utilize continuous group interaction over 
several days as its major source of impetus.’ A group typically meets at 8 pan. 
on Friday and stays together until 6 p.m. on Sunday with time out for sleeping. 
They are told initially, ‘We are going to talk as honestly as possible; to spell 
out the kinds of reactions aroused in us; how others make us feel and behave 
toward them. Your behavior in the group will represent your way of being in 
the world and you will have opportunity to change aspects which are both 
unrewarding and unnecessary. We will be more interested in what goes on 
between us than history.’ 

The mental health-mental illness concept is here inappropriate in forcing one 
person to judge another’s health. Intensive group experience teaches a new 
behavior, parts of which persist. In the closing phases of the meeting increased 
self-regard is accompanied by appreciation of other members with concern, 
identification, directness, honesty, and helpfulness. This may enable an indi- 
vidual to approach new crises in a more creative manner. Follow-up sessions held 
six weeks later have indicated that twenty per cent of the participants are not 
benefited by the experience, and two per cent may be actually harmed. The 
latter would seem to be those with limited resources or overwhelming immediate 
difficulties. 

In discussion, Hyman Spotnitz questioned whether Stoller’s assumption that 
an emotional experience, highly concentrated, with a built-in sense of urgency, 
produces significant personality changes. He felt such experiences were gratifying 
rather than therapeutic and enhanced resistance to working out problems. Morris 
B. Farloss objected to the paper not as an unconventional innovation, but be- 
cause its ready acceptance of what the writer wishes to believe as true is intel- 


lectual nihilism, 
GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG 
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MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


February 27. 1968. THE PHALLIC WOMAN: THE UBIQUITOUS FANTASY IN PERVERNONS, 
Robert C. Bak, M.D. 


Bak had previously Indicated that ‘common to all perversions is the dramatized 
denial of castration’ to which he now adds that the denial is acted out through 
the regresive revival of the fantasy of the maternal or female phallus. This 
primal fantasy constitutes the psychological core of the bisexual identification: 
it is reinvested and becomes ubiquitous in perversions. In general, perversions 
are acted out in various forms through identification with the phallic mother, 
with related objects, or by a narcissistic split through projection. 

The author offered a revision of Freud's early concept that the fetishist main- 
tains two contradictory ideas leading to a ‘splitting of the ego’; instead Bak 
postulates that due to lack of knowledge of the female genital, the child sus- 
pends the decision about the mother’s lack of a penis, leaving it ‘uncertain’. 


Freud noted in 1998 that ‘all the various reactions . . . survive «.. including 
contradictory ones, instead of a decision which would have been the outcome 
hater’. In the struggle against the reality of lack of a penis in women, a part 
of reality is changed into ‘uncertainty’ by reinvesting the phallic mother fan- 

leads to uncertainty about sexual identity and a bisexual position. 
In the dramatized perverse rituals, both Partners set out to prove the existence 
of the female phallus. The uncertain sexual identity interferes with superego 


i 
$ 


fantasy having central and organizing importance for all perversions. However, 
rather than focusing on castration anxiety in the phallic phase as the determin- 


presence of the phallic mother fantasy had an equally 
profound significance in each case of perversion. Dr. Joachim Flescher felt that 


Perversions can best be treated in dual therapy, with both male and female 
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March 12, 1968. A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CLITORAL VERSUS VAG- 
INAL ORGASM. Marcel Heiman, M.D., Burness E. Moore, M.D. and Edward 

D. Joseph, M.D. 


Dr. Heiman observed that the work of Masters and Johnson has led some to 
conclude that the psychoanalytic distinction between vaginal and clitoral or- 
gasm is invalid, and that this has led to an insufficient differentiation between . 
intercourse and masturbation. Clinical material on ten women referred by 
gynecologists because of coital frigidity was presented, For the most part these 
women associated fertility problems, conflicts over childbearing and child care, 
depression, and other evidences of disturbed psychosexual development; they 
relied on clitoral stimulation for sexual gratification. Heiman concludes that 

ulation is masturbation, and vaginal frigidity, coital frigidity. The 
sexual practices and preferred mode of sexual satisfaction in coitally frigid women 
are ‘symptoms of and a gauge for the underlying psychopathology’. Hence, di- 
toral stimulation and orgasm are not equivalent to intercourse and vaginal 
orgasm. 

Dr. Moore re-examined the validity of the psychoanalytic ditoral-vaginal 
transfer theory. Psychoanalysts exaggerate the importance of vaginal sensations 
in sexuality and neglect the role of the clitoris in orgasm; on the other hand, 
non-analytic investigators do not appreciate the clinical importance of mental 
representations in sexuality. Although a persisting clitoral hypercathexis is 
often associated with female sexual disturbances, Moore maintains that cathexis 
and physical sensations should not be equated or confused. For example, vaginal 
orgasms may have psychopathological, often phallic, implications and may occur 
in neurotic and psychotic women. Psychoanalysis often overemphasizes the 
concept of transfer of erotic sensation from clitoris to vagina. Moore proposes 
that it is the cathexis of coitus, not the kind of orgasm, that is essential for a 
‘mature feminine attitude’. He recommends that in cases of frigidity the goals 
of psychoanalysis be based on ‘intrapsychic change sufficient to 
improve the object relationship’. jor 

Dr. Joseph presented a clinical case in which the mai 
woman's frigidity were the direct gratification of libidinal cedipal wishes and 
preservation of a fantasied phallic self-representation. The pa 
attachment to a seductive father was retained in an isolated fantasy in which 
clitoral anesthesia and anatomical scotoma served as an exclusively eedipal sexual 
preserve, an illusory phallus, and the principal source of her frigidity. 


pscusston: Dr. Eleanor Galenson spoke of the early development A — 
sexuality, and stressed the importance of early somatic experience ase 
sexual patterning, Dr. Gustav Bychowski said that in his aap? fa 
disturbances in object relations are satisfactorily worked out, it is possi! wd 
means of psychoanalysis to achieve a favorable change in such patients. = 
Samuel Atkin stressed the subtle, affective accompaniments of sexuality. Dr. 
Louie Lapid, a gynecologist, said that he had not found psychoanalytic treat- 


ment of frigidity effective. JEROME ENNIS 
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March 26, 1968. PANEL ON "DRUG USE BY ADOLESCENTS’, Aaron Esman, M.D., Dora 
Hartmann, M.D., Ted E, Becker, M.D., Eugene H. Kaplan, M.D. 


Dr. Esman observed that the use of amphetamines, barbiturates, tranquilizers, 
LSD and its congeners, and marijuana is so widespread that it may be regarded 
statistically as almost a normative aspect of a developmental phase, and cannot 
be dismissed as acting out or resistance in treatment. Such drug usage must be 
approached by dealing first with the defenses that guard it and the conflicts 
from which it has sprung. The analyst of the drug user must deal with the 
practical issue of whether prohibition of use of the drug is required in order 
to make analytic treatment possible, or whether the drug use can be dealt 
with through the analytic work. Esman presented three clinical examples. 

Dr. Hartmann discussed the difference in adolescent Tesponses to the tempta- 
tion to use drugs in a habitual fashion. In drug-using patients studied by the 
American Association for Child Psychoanalysis, classical psychoanalysis usually 
could not be maintained. However prohibition would have led to immediate 
treatment interruption. Drug-takers who cannot give up the drug are usually 
passive, depressed, and are unable to be close to others in reality; with drugs 
they experience an illusion of closeness, 

Dr. Becker reported the case of a young woman in intensive psychotherapy 
for six years. Her drinking, drug-taking, and promiscuity were associated with 
childhood nighttime abandonment, Intolerance to psychic pain made analysis 
or satisfactory object relationships impossible. Dr. Kaplan presented a case of a 
male college student, treated for nine months without effect. Drug usage (LSD) 
dominated his daily life and was a means of temporarily abolishing his chronic 


depression and replacing his rage with a feeling of loving everyone without 
having to be close to anyone, 


Discussion: Dr. Herbert Wieder emphasized that just as there is great var- 
iability in the degree and quality of drug habituation itself, there is variability 
in the psychology and conflicts of the habituated patient. He feels that the 
specific habituant chosen and the urgency of the choice are dynamically im- 
portant; different ‘highs’ are selected in accordance with the user's psycho- 
pathologic nuances and changes of habituant reflect vicissitudes of the user's 
conflicts. Dr. Peter Blos, Sr. has found that drug-taking in adolescence is 
nonspecific, that there is no particular syndrome of which it is an obligatory 
component. Passive strivings and fantasies do not represent a common denom- 
inator for all adolescent drug-taking. Dr. Elisabeth Geleerd commented that 
drug-taking as a frequent Phenomenon in adolescence seems to have replaced 
the use of alcohol. She recalled that analytic experience with alcoholics clabo- 
Tated many interesting unconscious mechanisms but with meager therapeutic 
alterations; she doubts that analysts will be substantially more successful with 
drug-users. Dr. Robert Savitt asserted that to make abstinence from the drug a 
precondition for therapy is to run head-on into a major resistance: prohibition 
must be introduced subtly and gradually, except in those cases where a patient 
is in danger of committing a criminal act, 

STEPHEN K, FIRESTEIN 
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MEETINGS OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
February 5, 1968. THE "BOY FRIEND’, THE ‘GIRL FRIEND’: PSYCHOANALYTIC INVESTIGA- 

TION OF A MANNERISM OF SPEECH. C, Philip Wilson, M.D. 


Dr. Wilson presented clinical material from a group of analytic patients who 
evidenced a tenacious use of a speech mannerism; the ‘boy friend’ or the ‘girl 
friend’. The patients all had sexual relations with adult men or women and a 
degree of friendly object relations; however, it was a condition of the relation- 
ship that they refer to the man as the ‘boy friend’ and the woman as the ‘girl 
friend’. The author believes that the pathological use of this speech mannerism 
represents a regression in the ego. The specific psychodynamics in these patients 
were: superego conflicts, a degree of psychopathy, identification difficulties, latent 
homosexual conflicts, and castration fears. 

It is suggested that some analyses fail because of a failure to interpret speech 
mannerisms. In patients who utilize them pathologically, the defensive use of the 
mannerism represents a potential threat to the therapeutic alliance. In the speech 
mannerism of Dr. Wilson’s patients, a number of primary defenses were con- 
densed: denial, rationalization, and ego regression. Detailed study of other 
mannerisms of speech might reveal additional combinations of defenses and give 
us a better understanding of the different structuring of defenses in various 
neuroses. 


piscussion: Dr. Lawrence Deutsch pointed out that these mannerisms are 
ego-syntonic to some patients and their analysis deals with inter- and intra- 
systemic conflicts and problems of identity. Other ego-syntonic behavior includes 
tics, eye blinking, positions of arms and legs during the analytic hour, etc., and 
can be analyzed by similar techniques. Dr. Leonard Shengold observed that the 
use of ‘boy’ and ‘girl’ should be differentiated from ‘boy friend’ and ‘girl friend’. 
The use of ‘friend’ in addition often represents a specific denial of hostility. 
Dr. Richard Yazmajian noted that colloquial expressions also serve a normal 
function and failure to use them should also be subjected to analysis. Dr. 
Maurice Friend noted that speech utilized defensively is a typical finding in the 
analysis of adolescents. ‘Friend’ is used to veil and make nonspecific the 


particular object from the drive, 
CECILIA K. KAROL 


February 5, 1968. THE TERMS ‘MOTHER’ AND ‘FATHER’ AS A DEFENSE AGAINST INCEST. 


Martin Weich, M.D. 


The use and significance of the terms ‘Mother’ and ‘Father’ are explored in 
development to illustrate that one 


relation to their level of thought and language at 
of their functions is related to a verbal tabco instituted to deny or avoid in- 
cestuous conflict. Linguistic denotation has an essentially ambiguous relationship 
to reality; linguistic expressions, like thought, show a general developmental 
process. While the ego uses words to denote and connote, it may also use them 
in the service of defense. At the height of cedipal anxiety, the ego must repress 
the full cognitive schema of the parent. The repression, aided by the use of the 
less inclusive concept embodied in the terms ‘Mother’ and ‘Father’, then acts as 


a defense against incestuous wishes. 
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pecxaton: Dr. Victor Rosen disused the Implications of the word symbol 


Maurie Friend commented on word symbols in child analysis and in supervision, 
CECILIA K. KAROL ` 


March 18, 1968. THE FATAL corte OF MEDEA. Shelley Orgel, M.D. and Leonard 
Shengokd, M.D. 
The authors use the myth of Medea as a prototype of a certain type of 


omcvaston: Dr. Jan Frank referred to the importance of assessing the myth of 
Medea within the Greek culture of the time. Dr. Austin Silber spoke of the 
the mother; if the child receives excessive unbound 

and libido from the mother, there may be regression to the first 
and the receiving of gifts is felt as a peace offering from the mother. 
4 Eisnitz pointed out that the threat of a gift is ultimately based on the 
Patient's projections of his aggression; i.e., the problem is primarily an intra- 
aA . Max Schur was interested in the clinical material concerning 
acceptance of gifts and its in an but did not feel that the 

ad meaning analysis, 


GERALDINE FINK $ 


Dr. René A. Spitz has returned to the University of Colorado Medical Center, z 


Denver, as Visiting Profesor Emeritus and Lecturer in the Department of 


ee 


S. Saul has been made Emeritus Professor of Psychiatry at the 
Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


—————— 


Dr. Maurice R. Friend has been appointed Director of Psychoanalytic Educa- 
tion at Downstate Medical Center, State University of New York. 
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EDWARD GLOVER 


ABSTRACTED FROM A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EDWARD GLOVER 
BY LAWRENCE S. KUBIE, M.D. 


Edward Glover, born on the 13th of January, 1888, in Lesma- 
hagow, Scotland, was the third of three sons of Matthew 
Glover, a country school master, and Elizabeth Shanks Glover. 
According to Edward Glover, like many school masters of the 
period, his father had mastered a wide curriculum and taught 
with equal ease Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, ‘not omitting 
an English of the type that most Scottish dominies considered 
their rightful and unchallenged domain’—an influence ap- 
parent in his son’s own writings. Matthew Glover's major pur- 
pose was to educate and train ‘country boys “of parts” in the 
way in which they should go, namely on the high road to a 
university education’. Inevitably therefore his sons should fol- 
low academic careers. The church was quite out of the ques- 
tion, the father being a Darwinian agnostic. This left only the 
professions of law and medicine for the sons to follow. 

After some conflict over what his future career should be, 
Edward Glover's close identification with his oldest brother, 
James, led him into medicine. In the course of his university 
years, the topics and men who fired his enthusiasm were Gra- 
ham Kerr in evolutional zoology, Ralph Stockman in medical 
therapeutics, and Robert Muir in pathology. In retrospect 
Glover has commented that he came to appreciate that ‘there 
was a central flaw in the fact that medicine and biology as 
taught in those days [1906] had certain incompatibilities’. Sev- 
eral years later he realized to what extent the resolution of 
this situation lay in medical psychology, at that time looked 

For permission to use excerpts from their material, Dr. Kubie expressed his 
appreciation to the Oral History Research Project of Columbia University, New 
York City; Dr, Bluma Zwerdloff; Dr. Kurt Eissler and the Freud Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Charles W. Wahl and the editors of Psychoanalytic Pioneers; 
and particularly to Dr. Edward Glover who permitted him to use excerpts from 
personal communications. 
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upon as ‘the step-child of metaphysics’. While in 1907 the 
names of Freud, Jones, and Brill were unknown in provincial 
Scotland, Glover took note of certain vague rumors about some- 
body named ‘Janet’. 

He graduated from Glasgow University with the degrees of 
M.D., Ch.B. at the age of twenty-one. Professor John Cowan of 
the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow then offered him a vacancy as 
house physician. Glover remarks, ‘Cowan, a somewhat etio- 
lated Cantabridgian personality, not easy to love but easy to 
admire and a disciplined scientist, taught me how to examine 
patients, conduct research and control observations, and in- 
culcated the imperative necessity of holding a professional yard- 
stick to life, a measure which in effect meant nothing better 
than the best’. This led him to his first efforts at writing re- 
search papers about diseases of the heart and chest ‘but the 
psychosomatic aspects of cardiovascular disease remained a 
closed book until I became senior resident in the local chil- 
dren's hospital—then the facts of psychological life could no 
longer be gainsaid’. It is of special interest to note that for 
Glover the high road into psychoanalytic psychology and an 
understanding of psychosomatic interrelationships began with 
this understanding of the child. 

He next turned to London where he was appointed an as- 
sistant physician in a ‘snobbish institution for pulmonary 
tuberculosis’, where the ‘eminence of the medical council es- 
tablished a few contacts with metropolitan medicine’. Here 
the influence of a ‘first-rate Irish pathologist, J. A. D. Radcliffe’ 
gave him ‘a discipline which added to my understanding of the 
methods of natural science’. He also experienced for the first 
time ‘the clash between disciplined organic knowledge and the 
imprecision of clinical prognosis’. In 1914 he was struggling 
with the question why ‘similar cases with similar lesions and 
apparently similar prognoses could pursue such widely varied 
courses toward a fatal termination’. 

The First World War prepared the ground for his later 
move toward training in psychological medicine. The domi- 
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nant factor was the renewal of a close association with his 
brother, James, who had received a wartime appointment to 
a nearby eye hospital, and who introduced him to Freud's 
work. Glover feels that it was a rather unfortunate event that 
the first of Freud’s writings which he read was The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, ‘not the best for neophytes’. James soon 
gave up ophthalmology to establish a psychological practice 
and became associated with the Brunswick Square Psycho- 
logical Clinic. After attending the Hague Congress as a guest, 
James Glover, who had entered into analysis with Abraham, 
persuaded Edward to abandon organic medicine and to take 
up analytic training. 

Edward Glover was then thirty-two years old but found that 
the change was ‘prompt, irrevocable, and effortless’. He moved 
to Germany with an honorary appointment as a medical of- 
ficer to an English Quaker Relief Commission and by the 
end of 1920 had settled in Berlin’s Grunewald, close to Abra- 
ham’s residence. He describes his first training as an ‘appren- 
ticeship’ rather than a ‘training analysis’ plus a ‘roving com- 
mission to pick up as much psychiatry as the Berlin hospital 
system afforded’. He followed Abraham on his holiday trips 
to Austria and Italy. Of those days, he comments that he is 
‘one of the few survivors who from time to time had an 
analytic session under the olive trees of the Gardone Riviera’. 
Among those with him on this Odyssey were his brother, 
James,! Ella Freeman Sharpe, and Mary Chadwick. They 
became honorary guests of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society 
where they had an opportunity to observe and listen to ‘Abra- 
ham, the silent Eitingon, Hárnik, Löwenstein, and subse- 
quently Melanie Klein’. As he looks back, Glover is rather 
perplexed by the fact that in spite of his highly disciplined 
earlier training, his new enthusiasm swept away all scientific 
critique so that for a time he was able ‘to swallow hook, line 


1It is of interest that before James Glover's early death, he and Edward were 
among the first to repudiate Rank’s birth trauma theory at a time when it was 
accepted uncritically by most analysts. 
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and sinker any undisciplined extravagance in ideology and 
methods’. ‘But for the clinical gifts of Abraham, the more 
metaphysical cast of Sachs’s mind would have run unchecked.’ 
Later however he could no longer avoid asking himself: ‘Was 
this science, art, or religion, or a special compound of all 
three? And was it characteristic of all psychoanalytic societies?” 
Whatever the answer, the experience was critical for his sub- 
sequent development. It became more and more essential for 
him to attempt to ‘correct extravagance’ and to find ‘a com- 
mon ground of essential theory’ under a more ‘controlled 
system of techniques’. To this search his psychoanalytic life 
has since been dedicated. 

After returning to London, Edward Glover was made an 
associate and later a full member of the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society. Several years after he became a founder- 
member of the London Institute and after the death of his 
brother he was appointed sequentially Scientific Secretary of 
the British Society, Director of Research at the Institute, and 
Assistant Director of the London Clinic under Dr. Ernest Jones. 
It was also at this time that he was appointed Secretary of the 
Training Committee of the International Psycho-Analytical 
Association. On Jones's retirement from the Clinic, Glover be- 
came its Director. During World War II, he became Chairman 
of the Training Committee and later Acting Chairman of the 
British Psycho-Analytical Society, posts which he held until 
his resignation in 1944. 

During this period Glover's interest spread to another area 
which was to become one of the major concerns of his scientific 
career. In 1930 he joined a committee interested in reform 
of procedures for dealing with criminals, and in 1931, with 
the help of colleagues, he founded the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency. Later this Institute started 
a clinic for the treatment of delinquency and Glover remained 
a co-director of the clinic until it was taken over by the Na- 
tional Health Services in 1948. In 1950, with Drs. Mannheim 
and Emanuel Miller, he founded the British Journal of Delin- 
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quency (subsequently the British Journal of Criminology). He 
became Chairman of the Scientific Committee of the London 
Institute of Criminology and early in 1963, of the Institute 
itself. 

These interests and posts combined to shape his activities 
and his writings. Glover comments on his writings with char- 
acteristic if sometimes caustic humor, often at his own expense. 
He is not prone to turn his humor on others, but he never 
feels it necessary to spare himself—and this is an important 
aspect of the man and his work. He points out that it is an 
optimistic estimate to assume that more than five per cent of 
the writings in any branch of science are of significance; con- 
sequently when he confesses to more than two hundred books 
and papers, he does not find it unduly modest to assert that 
not more than two-and-a-half per cent of the total have sig- 
nificance. 

On the basis of this modest assumption, Glover points to 
subjects of special interest to him. 

1. The conscious and unconscious bent of the observer. 

2. The extrinsic and accidental influences which directed 
his attention to ‘gaps in our knowledge or to controversies 
over points of view’. 

3. The accidental differences in the nature of the clinical 
material which one has an opportunity to study. (In this con- 
nection he groups all of his early papers on the oral phase 
as being chiefly of ‘antiquarian interest determined by the 
influence of Abraham and the fact that the phase itself had 
been neglected’.) 2 

4. All problems of technique. It was the neglect of this 
critical issue that challenged him, plus the coincidence that 
it was just at the time Ferenczi’s suggestions about ‘active tech- 
nique’ were being much discussed. Also in his early work he 
happened to deal with an especially large group of drug addicts, 
alcoholics, and obsessional neurotics. (His interest in technique 
and the importance of controlling its variations continued. His 
lectures on the subject were first published as a supplement to 
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the International Journal of Psycho-Analysis in 1928, and later 
became the basis of his book on technique.) 

5. Of deep significance was his continuous attraction to prob- 
lems having to do with psychological development between 
birth and the age of four. This field has remained a major 
focus down through his most recent book, The Birth of the 
Ego. It is of further interest that in his paper on the classi- 
fication of mental disorders he recognized, as early as 1932, 
that any systematic classification and understanding of the 
early stages and development were interdependent, which led 
to his concept of ego development and ego differentiation, and 
his ‘nuclear theory’ of ego formation. Glover comments, ‘It 
is my view that the vast majority of papers on the ego and 
superego stultify themselves by the sheer improbability of the 
assumption that major differentiations are synthesized ab initio’. 
He adds, “This is metaphysical, not metapsychological’ but bal- 
ances this by saying ‘there is nothing original about the nuclear 
theory. It is only a logical extension of Freud’s instinctual 
concepts of polymorphous infantile sexuality.’ 

_ 6. Glover regards his paper on the therapeutic effects of 
inexact interpretations ‘of some potential value to psycho- 
analysis’. 

7- The social applications of psychoanalytic psychology to 
therapy and research made him aware of some of the defects 
of the so-called ‘team techniques’. He placed his finger on the 
critical issue, namely that the limiting factor is the weakness 
or strength of the weakest link. He comments that ‘I do not 
think very highly of my own book on the subject, The Roots 
of Crime’; he thinks of it now as being useful mainly for the 
general orientation of non-analytic workers, 

8. During the early thirties, and after World War I, he 
became increasingly preoccupied with the ‘psychoanalytical 
brand of social psychology’ that links the study of crime to that 
of war. Lectures in Geneva under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation for the League of Nations, led to the publication of 
War, Sadism and Pacifism. Before and during World War II, 
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this interest continued and overlapped the exchange of letters 
between Freud and Einstein, Warum Krieg?, which Glover 
comments, ‘extended fully the biological function I had tenta- 
tively advanced’. 

In his brilliant survey of the history of psychoanalysis in 
England, Glover summarizes the steps in forming the London 
Psycho-Analytical Society. From the first this society was ‘a hot 
bed of dissension’ and after the first two years meetings were 
suspended (anyway, most of the members were away serving 
in World War 1). In February 1919 Jones reassembled a group 
which the two Glovers joined. By 1924 the London Institute 
was projected and shortly thereafter the London Clinic. 

Interestingly enough the first ‘seeds of scientific dissension 
in the society grew in the field of child analysis’. In 1925 
Melanie Klein, a visitor who was then a child analyst in Berlin, 
lectured on the subject. Klein settled in London permanently 
in 1926, and continued to lecture on the psychoanalysis of 
children. Her theories concerning mental development during 
the first year of life were published in 1932. These theories 
embodied some provocative new ideas, as did her hypotheses 
concerning depressive and paranoid positions and manic de- 
fenses dating presumably from the third month of life. Later 
this adultomorphizing of infantile psychology became a focus 
for lasting controversies that led to the formation of unofficial 
subgroups. The first was Kleinian, but with the arrival in 
London of Anna Freud and others from Vienna, a second group 
was formed, and finally a third, intermediate group. Dissen- 
sions were intense just before World War II, were masked 
during the war, but immediately after the war erupted again. 

Looking back on this in 1961, Glover writes: ‘After the 
lapse of twelve years it would appear that whereas the Freudian 
and Kleinian subgroups were gradually dwindling, the middle 
groupers (for whom the expedient term “independent” is now 
suggested) greatly increased their strength and have now ac- 
quired strategic administrative power’. In summarizing the 
whole picture, Glover comments that ‘whereas on the surface 
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the issues were regarded as purely scientific, the closer one 
came to the scene the clearer it became that it could best be 
described as a pseudo-scientific manifestation of the battle of 
the sexes’. Glover puts his faith largely in that which is ulti- 
mately the best teacher—the patient. He takes comfort from 
‘the clinical observation that neophytes in psychoanalysis tend 
to rediscover Freud throughout their whole professional life. 
It is hoped that this may stem both undisciplined speculation 
and adulterization,’ 

Glover emphasizes that if there is to be a wide range of 
subgroups stretched along not one but many different spectra, 
each must be ‘carefully and deeply disciplined in training and 
in careful balance, with much self-criticism and self-evaluation’. 
He feels that this is what was lost and what threatened the 
contribution of the British school to psychoanalysis as a theoret- 
ical system, as a technique, as a process, and also what most 
deeply betrayed its students, With this type of adulterization 
he could not compromise. He points out that ‘it may be main- 
tained that a series of subgroups constitute a spectrum of a 
total society, each one Tepresenting a different depth of psy- 
choanalytic approach, It may even be asserted that there is 
room in psychoanalysis for each variety of speculation ranging 
from biology, ethology, embryology, neurology to the most 
Superficial aspects of “person-to-person psychology”. . . . What 
cannot be denied is the urgent need to ensure that speculative 
exercises in reconstruction do not by-pass the fundamental 
Freudian theses in favor of allegedly deeper insights, the evi- 
dence of which so far remains largely personal . . . not very 
reliable criteria, since both depend in part on the enthusiasm 
of the observer or theoretician, Our training and transference 
Systems themselves tend to continue unsound and inexact 
theories,’ 

There are different versions of the circumstances which led to 
Edward Glover's resignation from the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society and Institute in 1944. In any event it never tempted 
Glover, as so many others, to launch his own messianic school. 
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Because of his deep and penetrating understanding of psycho- 
analysis, his clinical maturity, and his conviction that analysis 
is strong enough to withstand criticism and correction, Glover's 
concern was rather about the way psychoanalysis was devel- 
oping. He continues to feel that no science can progress unless 
it has a vigorous heterodoxy. He has not been afraid to recog- 
nize and point out the difference between metaphysics and 
metapsychology, and how often analysts have lost their way in 
this bog. He has had the courage to challenge all the popular 
clichés that are tossed about, such as ego psychology, identity 
crises, and others. Above all, he challenges the fantasy that we 
have made great changes and great progress. 

Glover himself has never lost his capacity to change. In the 
late twenties, he welcomed the challenge which Melanie Klein 
represented, although he was never so blindly subservient to 
her as Ernest Jones, At the same time he worked, with deep 
respect, for Anna Freud and her position. But as time went 
on he realized that Klein’s theories were a curious brand of 
pseudo-psychoanalytic science fiction, and had the courage to 
reverse his position. Primarily it was this that brought him 
into the profound and painful conflict with his colleagues in 
the British group. But there was also the political maneuvering 
which threatened the integrity and effectiveness of the British 
society and the honesty of its relationship to students. ; 

Glover does not deplore the existence of factions ina society 
even though he points out that instead of making discussions 
more fruitful they tend to make each side more stereotyped. 
He emphasizes that whereas older analysts can protect them- 
selves, their time, and their tempers by abstaining, ‘candidates 
are not in a position to abstain under existing training rules. 
Not only are their professional lives at stake but more impor- 
tantly so is that freedom of mind on which future research 
capacities depend. He adds: ‘Over the years I have gathered 
a somewhat pathetic collection of letters from British candi- 
dates, some of whom were undergoing at the same time classical 
Freudian training analysis and a standard Kleinian control 
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analysis; others the reverse. More than any other factor, the 
compromise organized by the training committee in 1944 
determined my ultimate resignation. Training systems had by 
then developed into a form of power politics thinly concealed 
by the rationalization that however unsatisfactory eclectic pol- 
icy had proved in general psychotherapy, it had somehow 
acquired virtue when it developed in general psychoanalytic 
systems. I can well remember the state of relative euphoria I 
experienced when, once having resigned, I was no longer un- 
der an obligation as an office-bearer to restrain my criticism.’ 

Characteristically however, Glover did not merely criticize. 
Instead he proposed the formation of an International Research 
Committee of which he was made chairman in 1951. Although 
this Committee, like so many others with similar hopes, failed 
to achieve its goals, he feels that it had some value as propa- 
ganda and as experience. He looks forward to the time when 
each branch society will develop its own research committee. 

At the present time Edward Glover is an honorary member 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Swiss Analytical Society, and a Contributing Editor of 
This QUARTERLY. 

In his reminiscences Glover indicated that his effort to es- 
tablish an international research project was his last psycho- 
analytic venture in an official capacity. He adds that ‘one 
should gather one’s papers together . . . tidy them up’, even 
perhaps ‘put on record a testament of faith’, ‘I still have a high 
affection for some papers I wrote, for instance on free associa- 
tion or on the “fundamental” aspects of the mental apparatus, 
on ego distortions, on techniques in psychoanalysis. Although 
for modern taste they may have an antiquated flavor, I think 
they serve to indicate that basic principles have a habit of 
remaining basic whether or not they are overgrown by new 
terminology and new theory.’ 

Glover is unhappy about much that is happening today. He 
doubts that the psychoanalytic progress claimed by modern 
theoreticians has much reality; he can see little sign of this 
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progress. ‘Metapsychology, it seems to me, has become in recent 
years very largely an armchair exercise in metaphysics; and 
many clinical contributions do no more than dress up theoret- 
ical notions in the most diaphanous clinical garments. . . . So 
when I read in psychoanalytic literature of self-images and 
identity formations, I am reminded of the Jungian “persona”. 
There is a lot to be said for basic mental concepts and for 
disciplined Freudian research on theoretical and therapeutic 
issues. That, in brief, is my confession of analytical faith.’ 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC CONSIDERATIONS 
OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


BY SAMUEL ATKIN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


INTRODUCTION 


This exploration of ideas about language and thought was 
prompted by the obvious importance of language in the com- 
munication process in psychoanalysis, and of cognition (i.c. 
knowing, understanding, insight, meaning) in psychoanalytic 
theory and the scientific rationale of its therapy. 

Language and thought are uniquely human faculties, and 
should be a center of psychoanalytic interest. Yet they have been 
largely taken for granted and until recently insufficiently dealt 
with. Freud recognized language as the most important reposi- 
tory of human experience. He turned from neurophysiological 
inquiry to build a theory of the psychic apparatus on the data 
acquired by listening to his patients and on his inferences from 
their verbalizations. ; 

Language and its relationship to thought was given great im- 
portance in Freud’s earliest formulations of psychoanalytic the- 
ory. As early as the Project, he stated, *. . . thought accompanied 
by a cathexis of the indications of thought-reality or of the indi- 
cations of speech is the highest, securest form of cognitive 
thought-process’ (ro, p. 3'74). 

Psychoanalysis was bound to develop its own theory of lan- 
guage, without necessarily characterizing it as such. What are 
the characteristics of this theory? What are its strengths? Its 
shortcomings? Has psychoanalysis anything special to offer to 


Presented at the New York Psychoanalytic Society, September 1968. Based on 
a paper, The Relationship of Language and Thought: Some Psychoanalytic 
Considerations, presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association in Detroit, May 1967, Panel on Language and Ego Development (39). 
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language theory as developed by the linguists? Conversely, has 
language theory anything to offer psychoanalytic theory that 
would enhance its completeness or clarity? The same questions 
may be asked about the theory of cognition. 

To anticipate the discussion of these questions, psychoanal- 
ysis, with its unique contribution to the psychological compre- 
hension of ‘meaning’, was bound to contribute its own concep- 
tion of the language and thought functions. In general, 
however, the formulations of psychologists and linguists have 
illuminated areas that have remained vague in psychoanalytic 
understanding. Mutual reciprocal enrichment of the related 
sciences should be attainable. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPT OF THOUGHT 


The ‘wish’, and the striving of the total organism for its at- 
tainment, is the epitome of psychoanalysis. Drive, motivation, 
affect, and ultimately, ‘meaning’ enter into thought and all 
psychic functioning. Rapaport recommended that we ‘broaden 
the customary concepts of thought to include other processes, 
conscious and unconscious, which occur as an integral part of 
the process by which motivation finds its outlet in action. . . - 
Thought processes are an aspect of most psychological processes’ 
(42, P. 3). In other words, by thought is meant something more 
complex than secondary process or concept formation and is 
more difficult to define. 

However, it is concept formation that will be under consid- 
eration in this comparative study since it is this area of thought 
function that psychoanalysis and psycholinguistics have most in 
common, and that many psycholinguists deal with almost ex- 
clusively. Furthermore, most of our discussion will be con- 
cerned with one aspect of concept formation—the symbolizing- 
categorizing function—, since it is this aspect which is a common 
denominator of both thought and language. By symbolizing- 
categorizing function is meant ‘the representation of classes and 
relations in linguistic symbols’ and ‘categorizing the world of 
varying objects’ (4). 
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The most important symbols are words. A word stands for a 
category of things on the level of conceptualization rather than 
for a single object, or for a perceptual attribute of the ‘thing’, or 
for an association to the ‘idea’ of the ‘thing’, as it is conceived in 
psychoanalytic formulation,* 

Language is a means of coding—i.e., using word symbols— 
that enables people to think of the same things, to have con- 
cepts in common, and to verify concepts jointly. It consists of 
symbols (code) which carry the meaning of things in the com- 
mon environment of all individuals and of communicating the 
environment ‘second hand’ (26)2 ‘A language (English, 
French, etc.) is a system of arbitrary yocal symbols by which 
members of a social group codperate and interact’ (57). 


RELATIONSHIP OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

From the genetic point of view, how do thought and language 
develop, and what is the relationship between the growth and 
development of each with the other? Do these faculties stem 
from different roots and develop separately? Or are they two in- 
terdependent variables of a unitary function, interrelated both 
in their origins and their maturation? 

One school of psycholinguistics conceives of language as the 
vehicle of thought It might be asked, if language is the ve- 


(auditory and . . . verbal) [words] arouse quality and following the biological 
rule of attention, this report of quality will be hypercathected by attention 


Teach consciousness, 

2 Rapaport wrote: ‘. . . ideation changes into thought . . . by the superimposi- 
tion of a conceptual-organization on the drive-organization of thought-process. 
There is a crucial change from the idiosyncratic character of ideation to the 
socially shared characteristic of thinking. Thinking tends to be syntonic with 
Society’ (42, p. 723). 

renter ra E, Relativity Principle. In Language, Thought and 
Reality, Whorf writes that the study of language ‘shows that the form of a 
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hicle of thought, or even a necessary vehicle of thought, is there 
an intrinsic and unitary interrelationship between them? Is 
there thought apart from language?* Many scientists hold that 
they are more or less independent functions, as evidenced by 
imageless thought, mathematical thought, etc. The concept of 
relationship thinking, altogether apart from the language func- 
tion, is often considered. But what about images, particularly 
visual images, so prominent in dream phenomena? How do 
they figure in thought? 

Thought evolves from its earliest primitive manifestations, 
seen as ‘delay’ in response to stimulation, to ‘thought proper’, its 
highest stage based on the symbolizing-categorizing faculty. 
Vygotsky (53) defines thought proper as ‘thought at a higher 
level governed by the relationship of generality between con- 
cepts—a system of relations absent from perceptions and mem- 
ory’. Components characterizing the thought function include 
directedness, intentionality, anticipation, and, above all, atten- 
tion and attention cathexis. Economy of energy and trial action 
are also implicated. 

Similarly, language evolves from a means of communication 
and the direct expression of affects or emotion (which may or 
May not serve communication) to that advanced stage in which 


person’s thoughts (thinking) is controlled by inexorable laws of pattern [which] 
are the unperceived intricate systematization of his own language. .. . And every 
language is a vast pattern-system, different from others in which are culturally 
ordained the forms and categories by which the personality not only communi- 
cates but also analyzes nature, notices or neglects types of relationship and phe- 
oe channels his reasoning, and builds the house of his consciousness’ (58, 
P- 252). 

# Freud first expressed the opinion that there is thought apart from language 
in An Outline of Psychoanalysis (z1). In his earlier writings, he held views 
closer to the Sapir-Whorf Relativity Principle. 

She bulk of our dream thoughts, verbal and others, undegoes plastic repre- 
sentation, mainly into visual images. Freud posits that for ‘consideration of rep- 
resentability’ the prosaic language usually employed in our thoughts is replaced 
by more easily symbolized poetic language, rich in simile and metaphor. He 
also posits that in dreaming there occurs a topographic, temporal, and ‘formal 
regression where primitive methods of expression and representation take the 
place of the usual ones’ (r2). 
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it serves as the instrument or vehicle of thought. The symbol- 
izing-categorizing function also operates in the coding of human 
emotional experience. Thus language serves to communicate 
affect in a uniquely human way through the ‘emotive’ (as dis- 
tinct from the emotional) utilization of situationally independ- 
ent arbitrary symbols (5, p. 300). These two aspects of lan- 
guage must be kept in mind, although they are synthesized 
into a ‘fully formed functional system’ serving a ‘gamut of 
psychic uses’ (47). 

The special aspect of thought, concept formation, corre- 
sponds to that special aspect of language that serves the thought 
process, and it is this distinctly human acquisition that must be 
differentiated from the intercommunicative aspect of language 
which expresses emotions and affects, or the signalling of in- 
formation of the nonconceptual kind—a function humans share 
with lower animals. Both concept formation and the aspects of 
language that serve the thought process utilize the symbolizing- 
categorizing function. Thus language is implicated in the 
thought process and thought is implicated in the language proc- 
ess, Sapir states: ‘Each element [of a] sentence defines a sep- 
arate concept or conceptual relation, or both combined’ (48), a 
fact of prime importance in considering the relation of lan- 
guage and thought. 

Psychoanalysis has lagged behind modern language theory in 
several areas. In the main, psychoanalysis deals with the verbal 
representation of ‘things’, essentially with ‘names’. To be ex- 
plicit, for psychoanalysis words ‘symbolize’, i.e., stand for the 
‘thing’ because of the perceptual attributes they share. Words 
have a surrogate actuality, actually being-the-thing (27). They 
are ‘signals’. They have a primary process meaning. Whorf 
states, ‘Because of the systematic, configurative nature (o M ie 
mind, the patternment aspects of language always override... 
the name-giving aspects. . . . Sentences, not words, are the es- 
sence of speech’ (58, p. 258). 

Inevitably, grammar and syntax have not entered psychoana- 
lytic theory, nor for that matter has the symbolizing-categorizing 
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function in general. Hence psychoanalysis could not properly 
tackle the relationship of language and thought in its secondary 
process aspect. Notably, psychoanalysis has not dealt with the 
entity, language, as it is comprehended and defined by m 
psycholinguistics. Nor has language as a cultural entity en 
importantly into psychoanalytic theory, although the awareness 
of the cultural derivation of language has nagged many psy- 
choanalysts, One finds repeated allusions to this by Freud and 
others, especially in the linkage of language and the superego 
and in psychological phenomena that have a psychosocial der- 
ivation and serve social adaptation. 

Turning to psycholinguistics, new questions confront psy- 
choanalysis. Language as defined by modern linguists is an en- 


tity that transcends its content of mere verbalization, as it is still 


dealt with by psychoanalysts. Even definitions of words as lan- 
guage symbols and how they pertain to true language fall short 
of fully defining language in its entirety. For such a definition of 
language none serves better than that of Edward Sapir, the 
great anthropologist and linguist. He writes: ‘Language is a 
fully formed functional system’, a perfect self-contained con- 
figurative creation of the human mind, which is capable of the 
full expression of all thought, feeling, emotion, etc. It is a non- 
intuitive method of communicating ideas, emotions, and de- 
sires by a system of voluntarily produced symbols ‘which have 
no discernible instinctive basis’. Every language is a ‘perfect 
means of expression and communication among every known 
people® . . . a perfect symbolic system for handling all refer- 
ences or meanings in a given culture. . . in actual communica- 
tions or . . . such ideal substitutes of communication as 
thought. . . . It symbolizes actual meanings [and] can discover 
meanings for its speakers [which are] not traceable . . . to ex- 
perience, but [behave] as projections. . . . Language completely 
interpenetrates [and] directs experience. . . . Language is what 
it is, not because of its admirable expressive power but in spite 
®The out-dated correlation of primitive (preliterate) lan and th 
with infantile language and thought eee E ERAT aie a 
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of it. . . . Speech as behavior is a wonderfully complex blend of 
the two pattern systems, the symbolic and the expressive [and 
communicative]. . . . Language has evolved from the symbolic 
tendency, the uniquely human one, and has then become lan- 
guage. ... The historical nucleus of language is, curiously. . . 
how vocal articulations become dissociated from their original 
expressive power’ (48, pp. 1-44 passim). 

This expresses the basic idea that language is a completely 
organized, self-contained entity. It is a configuration and is con- 
textual to the individual on the one side and to the culture on 
the other. It is this complete symbolic system that is adequate 
for the expression of the whole range of human thought and 
feeling. 

In considering language (and perhaps thought) there are a 
number of givens in human psychological equipment that are 
crucial to social process and that derive somehow from its em- 
inent place in human behavior. Language is already present in 
full-blown form from the beginning of the child’s development. 
Correct syntax is used at the beginning of language acquisition 
by infants. The fact that language is also a cultural acquisition 
immediately establishes it as a bridge between the individual 
and his society. Neither individual psychology nor genetic psy- 
chology can sidestep this fact. 

In recent years there have been advances in the knowledge of 
child development which may enhance the comprehension of 
both language and thought. For example, the role of the iden- 
tification processes in internalization and in object representa- 
tion in ego development may open the way to a fuller under- 
standing of language acquisition. A corollary of the psychology 
of object relations is the development of socialization functions. 
The importance and interrelatedness of both functions are 
obvious. K i 

The language function and the symbolizing-categorizing 
function may have developed in the course of man’s evolution 
as an exquisitely social animal. They are in an integral rela- 
tionship to his progressively increased socialization in the 
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course of evolution, a hypothesis which will be elaborated later 
in this paper with evidence adduced from specific human fea- 
tures in early child development and particularly in the early 
mother-child interrelationship. 

Why has psychoanalytic language theory not kept pace with 
modern psycholinguistics in dealing with symbols of the sym- 
bolizing-categorizing class and with language as a configurative 
entity and cultural artifact? Why the inertia to bring its lan- 
guage theory up to date in conformity with its great advances in 
developmental theory? One might answer that in psychoanaly- 
tic developmental observations—i.e., studies of children—, the 
observations of signs and signals (the more primitive compon- 
ents of language and close to the concrete aspects of the infan- 
tile behavior observed) lend themselves satisfactorily to the 
requirements of a clinical-psychological theory. It was thus pos 
sible to ignore or postpone the elucidation of the ego functions 
involved in language and thought.” 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
Freud's early formulations on the genesis of secondary proc 
ess remain essentially unaltered in psychoanalytic theory.’ In- 


t The smooth and frictionless efficiency of language in communication and 
thought may paradoxically have accounted for this omission. Scientific curiosity 
was not compelled and generated. We are like the woman who was surprised to 
discover she was speaking ‘prose’ all her life. 

* This has been beautifully epitomized in Arlow's report of the paper by Gutt- 
man and Sloane, The Development of Freud's Theory of Thinking. Arlow 
stated: “The inadequacy of hallucination as an ultimate method for eliminating 
tension, of necessity, turns the developing infant's mind to the environment. 
The immediate discharge of drive cathexis by way of hallucination fails in a 
twofold way; first, regarding survival value; second, regarding the attainment of 
pleasure, The organism must learn to delay discharge long enough to distin- 
guish perception from hallucination; i.e., between what is real and what is 
momentarily pleasant but . . . unreal. In this manner the reality principle is 
instituted. From the economic point of view delay of drive discharge [becomes] 
essential. Thinking becomes a major agency in the pursuit of this goal because 
in a limited way thought provides discharge of tension. Cathexis not immediately 
discharged now becomes available for exploring and understanding the environ- 
ment from which the need-satisfying object may be summoned. Of course, grati- 
fication is not always forthcoming immediately. Therefore, Freud proposed that 
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troducing the concept of primary and secondary process in re 
lation to language, Freud spoke of the creation of a new series of 
qualities or attributes leading to a ‘new process of regulation’. 
He explained the development of this new series of qualities 
thus: On the one hand, mental functions have no sensory qual- 
ities; they can neither be heard, seen, nor touched. On the other 
hand, affects (lust and unlust) accompanying thought must be 
kept within narrow confines so as not to disturb its course. How, 
then, can mental processes as such reach consciousness? In 
Freud's words, ‘how can the presentation . . . of the thing alone 
_.. the thing-cathexis of the objects, the first and true object 
cathexes’ become conscious? Stated otherwise, how does primary 
process thinking become secondary process thinking? According 
to Freud, it does so by the mental processes becoming associated 
with word memories, or verbal signs (73, pp- 201-202). This 
development is specific for human beings and is not shared by 
any other animal. 

Klein (27) pointed out that Freud's idea of verbal signs per- 
mitting mental processes to reach consciousness may be mis- 
leading. He raised the question: Are animals conscious? On the 
presumption that they are, yet do not have words in this crucial 
sense that humans do (i.e., language), Freud’s statement does 
not hold. (Moreover there is reason to believe that the contents 


the functions of attention, memory and judgment 
conflict between the wish for drive gratification on 
ity of environmentally imposed frustration on the other. Th _derknperpe 
trial action helps to secure a more accurate 


by relating the situation to previous experiences 

ing drive gratification. Logical thinking which utilizes well-demarcated concepts 
renders the pursuit of gratification more efficient. For this purpose, the — 
of concepts, the easy shifting of cathexis from one object representa to 


another—so characteristic of primary process—must be inhibited. Delay of dis- 


Charge implies that eathexes must be bound to concepts which are well defised 


(1, p. 144). r 
® Whorf (58) and others think of it as ‘non-conscious’. 
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words do is to fix meanings of events; they permit attention, or 
rather they make prolonged attention over a meaning possible. 
He added that words are different from other products of 
thought in that they are responses at the same time that they 
are stimuli and as such they are realities of a social group. It is 
the function of words as language to be thus a social event, and 
in this sense alone one can say that they enable events to reach 
consciousness, 

Rosen, on the other hand, believes that the unconscious con- 
tains the faculty of abstract thought. In explaining Freud’s 
aforementioned statement, Rosen (43) gave the following ex- 
ample: ‘With ideas that have no sensory modalities, like “space” 
or “justice”, or the relationship of A to B, the word provides an 
acoustic-visual hitching post in consciousness which makes it 
possible to communicate or think about the abstraction’. These 
may not be the ‘ideas’? that Freud had in mind, but where ab- 
stract thought takes place topographically seems to be unclear. 

A crucial fact for psychoanalysis is that thought and language 
are drive determined, i.e., they are rooted in emotional moti- 
vations. Hence the affective, expressive, emotional components 
of language figure prominently, tending to emphasize the pri- 
mary process. 

The psychoanalytic use of ‘id’ symbols is appropriate only to 
primary process thought. To quote Lili Peller, ‘A symbol in 
the psychoanalytic sense refers to an image carrying an affect 
that in the deepest strata belongs to something else’ (40). She 
called these ‘primordial symbols’. And Ferenczi stated: ‘Only 
such things (or ideas) are symbols in the sense of psychoanal- 
ysis as are invested in consciousness with a logically inexplicable 
and unfounded affect . . . which they owe . . . to unconscious 
identification with another thing (or idea) to which the surplus 
of affect really belongs’ (8). 

Id symbolism is inappropriate to secondary process thought, 
though it is so utilized by psychoanalysis. In psycholinguistics, 
symbolism derives from the symbolizing-categorizing function. 

10 Cf. footnote 1, 
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This symbolism would seem to be essential to the psychoanalytic 
concept of secondary process thought." By neglecting it, psy- 
choanalysis limits itself. Similarly, by neglecting a comprehen- 
sive theory of abstract thought, cognition, and most strikingly 
and astonishingly by the oversight of syntax and grammar—the 
algebraic aspects of language and thought—, psychoanalysis fur- 
ther limits itself. 

Klein emphasizes the critical distinction between vocally 
communicated events that serve as signals and true language. 
When words lose their symbolic aspects as a universal code, they 
become more in the nature of ‘signals’ of internal states (like 
vocal communication of animals). This is the primary process 
aspect of language; indeed, ‘pure primary process’ here means 
that words have lost their language function, being mainly 
expressive (28). 


CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS TO THE RELATION 
OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 


Psychologists have been giving increasing attention to the 
relationship of language and thought. They assume the capacity 
for thought as a given. Their concentration on the symbolizing- 
categorizing function makes them better able than psychoana- 
lysts to deal conceptually with certain ego functions. However, 
they are handicapped in dealing with ‘meaning’ by their over- 
sight of drives and motivation in thought and language func- 


11 ‘Primordial symbols are seemingly derived from body parts and body func- 
tions, especially the functions of the erotogenic zones. We associate them with 
primary process and see them spontaneously coming into being in cmas 
fantasies, and symptoms. They are concrete, non-arbitrary, and remarkably 
limited in form and content (though subject to infinite variation in detail). Con- 
ceptual symbols, on the other hand, appear as manifestations of secondary proc- 
ess thinking. They are characteristically abstract, arbitrary, protean in form, 
and infinite in their potential for investment with meaning. They are subject 
to evolutionary change under social pressure but are not formed spontaneously 
(and always in the same shape) like primordial symbols. They seem rather to 
have been established at some traceless time in the distant prehistory, of man. 
From that archaic past they persist into the present as the bearers of meaning 
and of culture. Language is the principal repository of conceptual symbols ms 
thus also of the experience of the race’ (6). 
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tions. Székely (52) expressed this criticism: “The investment of 
meaning is a problem relatively neglected by academic psychol- 
ogy, which relegates it to the field of perceptions and of mem- 
ory functions, and makes assumptions about the interaction 
between the process of perception and memory-traces. All these 
theories are based on the fundamental assumption that the ex- 
ternal world already possesses endopsychic meaningful repre- 
sentatives. In fact, these theories are concerned only with as- 
certaining the rules according to which a new member is 
accepted into the society of the old members. Psychoanalysis 
shows, however, that one’s own bodily experience within the 
pleasure-unpleasure series gives external perceptions their pri- 
mary meaning.’ 

It is among the educational psychologists, who were predis- 
posed to study their problems from a developmental and often 
from a genetic point of view, that an approach sympathetic to 
the psychoanalytic is encountered. Here are found studies on 
thought and language, on language acquisition, and on concept 
formation, particularly the symbolizing-categorizing function, 
that are understandable and important to the psychoanalyst. 
Here too are found data that confirm psychoanalytic observa- 
tion and theory, pointing to new directions for psychoanalysis 
to follow. 

Piaget's writings, on the whole, are a theory of knowledge 
more than a psychological theory of development. He is not 
interested in psychopathology or motivation. Drive plays a small 
role in his sensorimotor theory, which he expresses in mathe- 
matical and quantitative terms. But his clinical observations 
on children, particularly his ontogenetic studies of thought and 
language, have had a strong appeal to psychoanalysts, and he 
was one of the first psychologists to receive their attention. The 
introduction of the concept of primary autonomy in ego psy- 
chology by Hartmann has drawn the theories of Piaget and of 
psychoanalysis closer together (59). 


12 The appeal of the educational psychologists to American psychiatrists is 
exemplified in Kasanin’s application of Vygotsky's experimental method to his 
study of thought disorders in schizophrenia (23), 
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The major theme of Piaget's Language and Thought of the 
Child (41), is that ‘the child's cognitive structure, the kind of 
logic his thinking possesses, gets expressed in his use of lan- 
guage. Thus language behavior is a dependent variable, with 
cognition an independent variable; language is viewed as a 
symptom of an underlying intellectual orientation and can 
achieve a relative independence from it. Thus egocentric speech 
(and its source “inner speech”)! which continues up to seven 
years, does not serve communication or the social function, and 
words are correlated with the “syncretic” in the conceptions of 
causality in the child’s thinking’ (9). 

A school of Russian psychologists, initiated in the thirties by 
the short-lived theoretical genius, Vygotsky, and continued to 
the present by his pupil, the experimenter, Alex Luria, has 
bridged modern language theory and the psychological sciences, 
projecting itself into the social sciences in an imposing way. The 
language-thought interrelationship* has been clearly ex- 
pounded and concretely demonstrated by them. Further, these 
psychologists began to show how ‘language and symbolization 
serve to free the human being from the control of stimuli, so 
that it may gain control over its activities through the transfor- 
mation of thought’ (3). 

Luria performed neurophysiological stimulus-response €x- 
periments on infants, in which external instructions were in- 
troduced and were eventually internalized (ie, ‘inner 
speech’).® He concluded that ‘the introduction of the child's 


13 Inner speech’; an internalized and automatized functional component of 
inter- and intrasystemic communication. 

1 Tt should be noted that Vygotsky posits two roots of human thought which 
merge: a pre-language thought and pre-intellectual verbalization. 

15 Hartmann presents a similar formulation from a psychoanalytic view: ‘Self- 
regulation can be described on different levels . . - there is one level of self-regu- 
lation which corresponds to what we usually call the synthetic function of the 
ego or, as I would prefer to call it, its organizing function. . . . The development 
of this organizing function seems to be part of a general biological trend towards 
internalization; it also helps towards a growing independence from the immedi- 
ate impact of stimuli’ (20, p. 384). ; 

16 Inner speech has its own specific structural characteristics, 
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own speech brings into being initial stages of formation of the 
self-regulatory system, in which the neurodynamically most per- 
fect and developed link assumes the role of a regulating mecha- 
nism re-enforced by the verbal instruction which makes possible 
the accomplishment of a real voluntary act’ (37 ). According to 
Vygotsky, ‘egocentric speech’ is a transition from the inter- 
psychic (social communication) to intrapsychic (individual ac- 
tion-thinking process), a pattern of development common to 
all the higher psychological functions. ‘Speech for oneself origi- 
nates from speech for others’ (53).17 

The intellectual development that occurs with the growth of 
language is a progression in the ‘levels of generality’ on which 
thought functions, with an ever-increasing capacity for symbol- 
izing and categorizing. Spontaneous thinking advances to ‘I 
think’; consciousness advances to self-consciousness; deliberate 
speech can now be initiated.18 

Vygotsky, and later Luria, distinguished ‘directed thought’ 
and ‘thought proper’ from perception and memory by showing 
that ‘thought at a higher level is governed by the relations of 
generality between concepts’ (37). The advance from spon- 
taneous or nonconscious concepts to deliberate or ‘scientific 
thinking’ is also so governed. There is an advance in hierarchy 
from thought as an involuntary activity to thought as a volun- 
tary and self-conscious state. 


CONTRIBUTION OF NEUROPSYCHIATRISTS TO THE 
RELATION OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 


A number of psychiatrists have dealt with the subject of 
language and thought, notably Paul Schilder. His formulations 


17 Note the correlation between the process of introjection-identification and 
the socialization facts and process alluded to in this brief quotation, This formu- 
lation of the developmental transition from social communication (interpsychic 
speech) to intrapsychic (inner speech) parallels the psychoanalytic proposition 
of internalization (introjection, identification) and the establishment of such in- 
ternal discourse suggests communicated differentiation within the ego (intrasys- 
temic) and communication between the ego and superego (intersystemic). 

18 This parallels the psychoanalytic concept of the development of ‘identity’ 
and the ‘self’ (2z, 22). It also bears on the development of an increase in self- 
regulation occurring with ego maturatio: 
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are on the borderline between psychoanalysis and experimental 
psychology, and are close to those of Freud. Schilder wrote: 
‘Transitory phases of thought development become manifest 
when various intentions related to reality meet; that is, when 
new reality relationships enter the thought process. The value 
of thinking, however, lies in the utilization of these reality re- 
lationships. . . . The images which indicate that an object-di- 
rected intention has been checked are essentials to fruitful 
thinking.® The checking effect becomes manifest in the form of 
images. The essence of productive thought process is that in 
spite of these checks they reach their goal, which is to gain in- 
sight into object relationships’ (49). 

In Schilder’s view, words are only one category of images that 
enters the thought process. Visual images are also an important 
category. He follows Darwin in thinking of language as a ‘differ- 
entiated expressive movement’ (words are then more than sig- 
nals), and expressive movements are instrumental means and 
rudimentary forms of affect directed movement. ‘Readiness for 
action’ is incompletely consummated by words and it follows 
that there must exist thought which needs no words. In fact, 
Schilder postulated ‘imageless thought’ as an important com- 
ponent in abstract thinking. He considered speech an expres- 
sive movement and denied emphatically any identity of speech 
with thought. ‘Speechless thought is thought’, he stated. 

Aphasia has been a psychopathological laboratory for the 
study of the relation of language and thought. Indeed it was 
through an interest in aphasia that Freud first approached the 
study of language and thought. Kurt Goldstein (z6, 17, 78) de- 
veloped his abstract-concrete hypothesis in thought and lan- 
guage from his studies on aphasia. He assumed two attitudes 
or ‘behaviors’ in man’s orientation to the world—the abstract 
and the concrete. Concrete behavior is directed toward the ac- 
tual thing in its uniqueness; abstract behavior is determined by 


19 This ‘checking’ would seem to be equivalent to the ‘delay’, as crucial to the 
genesis of the thought function as stated by Freud,—qualifying as the most im- 
portant indication of the existence of thought, even in lower animals, according 
to Bruner (preverbal or nonyerbal thought?) (3). 
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a principle, a category, or a concept in which the objects are 
only incidental and representative (i.e., the symbolizing-cate- 
gorizing function). 

A high degree of abstract behavior is requisite for conscious- 
ness and volition. Assuming a close interplay of functions or 
behaviors in his holistic theory, Goldstein did not commit him- 
self about the extent to which the secondary process is derived 
from language formation beyond saying that patients who have 
lost the capacity to use words as symbols show the same de- 
ficiency in thinking. Words are a means of helping man 
organize the world ina conceptual, a symbolic, way. A classifica- 
tion of language that should prove important from a develop- 
mental point of view—i.e., the study of the early stages of lan- 
guage and presymbolic language—is: 1, language proper, in 
which words have the character of symbols; and 2, language 
consisting of learned motor and sensory performances, which 
Goldstein calls ‘instrumentalities of language’. In living speech, 
symbolic language and instrumentalities are intermingled. Con- 
crete thinking in schizophrenia and, perhaps, concrete thinking 
of subjects with an early libidinal fixation are in point here. 

Beginning with the consideration that language as a vehicle 
of thought (symbolizing-categorizing) develops beyond speech 
as an Intercommunication activity, Goldstein’s formulation on 
the concrete-abstract phases of thought and speech, with his 
classification of language into ‘language proper’ and the ‘in- 
strumentalities of language’, fits into previous discussions. 
These classifications may be correlated to: (a) Piaget's classi- 
fications of early global (concrete) thought function and de- 
velopmentally later to abstract thought function as expressed in 
language; (b) psychoanalytic language theory of the ‘thing’ 
concept preceding the ‘word’ concept developmentally;”° (c) 
Ogden and Richards’ (38) classification of language into its 
semantic (symbolizing-categorizing function) and expressive- 


20 Peter Wolff states: ‘, . . the representation of concrete things and the rep- 
resentation of classes and relations in linguistic symbols, are qualitatively dis- 
tinct psychic events acquired at different stages in the development of thought’ 


(60). 
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affective-poetic phases (intercommunications); (d) Rosen's 
(44) conception of the primary process in dreams being the 
signs and signals of language, and the latent thought being the 
secondary process; (e) Klein’s (27) formulation about regres- 
sion from words as symbols in the universal code to ‘signals’ 
of internal states. 

Thought and language in schizophrenia have been exten- 
sively studied. Kasanin (23) viewed language as the external 
representative of thought and stressed that they must be dif 
ferentiated. The loose relationship between these two functions 
corresponds to the view of many other authors. Lidz and asso- 
ciates (37) demonstrated the importance of language in ego 
development by showing that language disorders in parents 
(irrationality, ‘masking’) may eventuate in schizophrenia—a 
thinking disorder’—in their children. 


CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOANALYSTS TO THE 
RELATION OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

Until recently most psychoanalytic studies dealing with the 
development of language function have been studies of the on- 
togenetic development of speech and have stopped short of deal- 
ing with the entity, language. Commonly viewed as an oral- 
erotic manifestation, speech and language have not been 
considered separately. To this extent a hiatus in psychoanalytic 
theory has existed. Also lacking is the necessary differentiation 
between the more primitive expressive function (¢.g-, the af 
fective, emotional) and the symbolizing-categorizing function, 
that distinct addition due to humanization. P 

Psychologists have dealt mainly with the cognitive aspects 
of the language function, with drive and motivation figuring 
little in their formulations. On the whole, it can be generalized 
that academic psychology has concerned itself with knowing, 
and psychoanalysis with wishing. Thus psychology lends itself 
to the study of cognition and semantics while psychoanalysis 
offers the best approach to the study of the intercommunicative 
and, notably, the ‘emotive’ aspects of language. It can also best 
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deal with ‘meaning’ in the sense of that which is purposed or in- 
tended, as in ‘purposive ideas’ referred to by Freud: ‘No in- 
fluence . . . can ever enable us to think without purposive 
ideas’ (72). 

The psychoanalytic contributors to the study of language and 
thought can be divided into two groups. In the first are those 
analysts who utilize Freud’s original metapsychological formu- 
lations and whose approach is mainly from the classical psy- 
chopathological point of view. Aided by recent observations in 
early ego development, they have noted that disturbances in 
speech produce disturbances in thought. 

Anny Katan (24) was the first to point out that a child un- 
able to express his feelings will develop severe ego disturbances. 
The question is not raised of which came first, the disturbance 
in the language function or the emotional disturbance that dis- 
turbs the language function. Keiser (25) made essentially the 
same point. He stated: ‘Schilder commented that thinking con- 
tinuously establishes the attributes of objects and thereby makes 
it possible to cope with them in action. Since babbling speech 
does not encompass such a possibility, the objects and their 
qualities remain vague and no such action is possible.’ Babbling 
is not presented as a prestage in the development of language 
function, nor is the interdependence of language function de- 
velopment and object relations considered. These authors dem- 
onstrated that there is some intrinsic and important relationship 
between speech and ego development, and that if one is dis 
turbed, the other is affected. As specific processes are not dealt 
with, their functional interrelationship was not considered. 

Loewenstein has had an abiding interest in language theory 
and has dealt with the role of verbalization in his investigations 
of the therapeutic process in the psychoanalytic situation in a 
series of papers on psychoanalytic technique and on interpreta- 
tion (33, 34, 35, 36). He has discussed the importance of speech 
function in a wide and important variety of psychic manifesta- 
tions, stressing both the cognitive functions and the emotional 
(affective) discharge function [the ‘emotive’ aspects of lan- 
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guage] in the utterances of the patient and analyst. On the cog- 
nitive side verbalizations are ‘social acts binding for the indi- 
vidual’ and ‘affects expressed in words are henceforth external 
as well as internal realities’, Loewenstein epitomizes the classi- 
cal psychoanalytic language theory in the statement: “The rea- 
son for the importance of the wording of an interpretation re- 
sides in the function of speech in the analytic procedure. Speech 
... is the main vehicle that permits the lifting of psychological 
processes out of their unconscious state into the preconscious 
and finally into consciousness’ (35, p. 145). Further, ‘Inasmuch 
as speech is the vehicle of object relations, the patient uses it for 
the discharge of his instinctual drives in the infant-mother par- 
adigm of the analytic situation. The patient's primary process 
thinking is being reactivated, but he communicates it in words, 
thus imparting to the primary process important characteristics 
of secondary process thinking; speech creates an outside reality 
shared with the analyst; a social, objective and binding reality’ 
(36, pp. 69-70). 

A second group of analysts, recent authors in the field of 
language and thought, have ventured beyond purely phenom- 
enological observations to the investigation of the thought proc- 
ess and of verbalization. Balkanyi and Wolff have concerned 
themselves mainly with language acquisition; Székely and 
George Klein have tackled the problem of thought and cogu 
tion; Victor Rosen and Edelheit have considered other areas in 
which psycholinguistics and psychoanalysis overlap. — , 

Balkanyi (2) has dealt particularly with verbalization and its 
relationship to the secondary process. Differentiating verbaliza- 
tion from speech, she states that ‘speech is a specific perform- 
ance of the erotogenic zone and a means of communication , 
whereas verbalization is ‘that (intrapsychic) ego function by 
which we put our impulses into words’. Thus she clarified the 
confusion in which speech and verbalization are sometimes 
dealt with indiscriminately as activities of the erotogenic zones. 
But in line with psychoanalytic neglect of modern language 
theory, she rejected the idea that words are mainly arbitary 
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signs. Hence, her valuable psychoanalytic formulation did not 
come to grips with the relationship of language and concept 
formation. 

Balkanyi extended the freudian concept of the preconscious 
in her description of how the preconscious is involved in the 
functions of verbalization and thought. The system precon- 
scious begins during the transition from the oral to the anal 
stage when ‘the child can link the thing-presentation to the 
meaning of the word presented . . . either from without or from 
within, . . . It is cathexis with words which brings about the pre- 
conscious quality of thought, and that genetically the precon- 
scious came about by gradual development of the verbal func- 
tion’ (p. 67). She formulated the psychological ‘mediational 
process’ (of ‘how’ as well as ‘when’).? ‘When the mental appara- 
tus is . . . in a state of attention-cathexis . . . we hark back to the 
unconscious waiting for the emergence of the word-presentation. 
This harking readiness would be the peculiar preconscious 
state, which, when the intention is to express meaning, would 
immediately be followed by the presentation of the memory of 
the word’ (p. 66). 

To prove the intrinsic connection between verbalization and 
thought and their operation in the preconscious, Balkanyi de- 
scribed her observation of deaf mutes who suffer from ‘pre- 
conscious dysfunction (as sleepers do from preconscious afunc- 
tion)’. Commenting on Balkanyi’s thesis, Rosen pointed out 
that ‘if it were not for the feedback of verbalization either for 
the self or through communication with the other, the dis- 
placements, condensations, the ordinary primary process aspects 
of thought would never develop into secondary process’ (45). 

Székely (52) has dealt with the development of the operation 
of thought function. He said, ‘We cannot explain .. . the part 


21 There is something about the psychoanalytic method that comes more easily 
to grips with the contents of thought and the psychology of motivation, con- 
flict, and defenses than with ‘mediation processes’, See also, Wolff's criticism of 
Hartmann’s ego psychology in regard to its failure ‘to generate a psychoanalytic 
conception of language acquisition . . . since it simply postulates inborn appara- 
tuses like language capacity, not specifying their structure, function, or develop- 
ment . . . nor explaining how they determine the child’s experience’ (60). 
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played by cognition in the psychoanalytic process’ because we 
possess no systematic and uniform theory of thought. He asked 
a practical question: How does knowledge act therapeutically? 
He posited that ‘a psychoanalytic theory of thought must dif- 
ferentiate between the thinking process, the means or instru- 
ments of thought, and the products of thinking. The products 
of thinking are, for example, ideas, plans, etc. . . . Examples of 
the thinking process . . . [are] Freud’s description of dream work 
and wit work. .. . Examples of instruments . . . of thought [are] 
mechanisms such as displacement, condensation, etc.’ (p. 299). 

Székely used the psychoanalytic theory of libidinal stage de- 
velopment and the effect of the wish (motivation) to answer 
the question: How does the child know? Using a clinical ex- 
ample of how motivation operates in concept formation as ob- 
served in a child under two years, he pointed out that when 
certain bodily processes are going on in such a child—in this 
case, anal processes of which the child is conceptually unaware 
and cannot fully comprehend his own defecation—they are 
nonetheless a part of his body schemata. These processes are 
connected with somatic and coenesthetic memory traces in- 
vested with a pleasurable affect. The child may conceptualize 
thus: when he sees a bird defecate, he says, ‘Birdie do big’. He 
says the same—‘do big’—when he sees a parcel drop from a car, 
or any small object separating from a large one. Székely dem- 
onstrated how this child might project, as it were, this inner 
image of defecation in his own bodily process onto the way he 
sees the world in anal terms which he expresses clearly and 
beautifully in linguistic form. Székely calls this an “instance of 
apprehensive thinking’, the expression of ‘concept formation 
and body schemata’. M: 

Edelheit (7), in his highly original thesis in Speech and 
Psychic Structure: The Vocal-Auditory Organization of the 
Ego, makes an attempt to conceptualize early ego formation as a 
corollary of speech and language development. He states that 
‘speech more than any other function characterizes the ego as a 
whole’. He speaks of the ego as a ‘vocal-auditory organization, 
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a language-determined and language-determining structure, 
which functions as the characteristically human organ of adap- 
tation’. This ego development is spelled out in correlated 
linguistic and psychoanalytic modalities and ‘a detailed work- 
ing out of the relationship of the ontogenesis of speech to the 
ontogenesis of psychic structure, the ego’ is presented. 


DISCUSSION 

The late Lili Peller presented advanced views on the subject of 
the relationship of language to the secondary process. She em- 
phasized that it was not in the language function alone that ‘the 
gulf between the preverbal human infant and the offspring of 
other primates lies. This gulf is no smaller than the gulf be- 
tween adults of the respective groups’ (40). She described many 
infantile behaviors to prove that the child is distinctly human 
from the first moment of life—human not merely in the species- 
specific sense but in the sense of having advanced to a higher 
evolutionary category. The endowment of the symbolizing- 
categorizing function and the acquisition of language by the 
species in an exquisitely social context, I emphasize, are the most 
important criteria. 

The dependency of the human child is more prolonged, 
greater, more complex, and qualitatively different from other 
primates. These differences are inherent in a symbiosis which 
is a more comprehensive dialectic mother-child interrelation- 
ship than it is ordinarily conceived of, Even narcissism is gen- 
erated mainly through this interaction, since the dual function 


of mothering is not only to gratify needs (and ‘wishes’) but to 


4 


awaken them in the child by stimulation and ‘seduction’. The 
needs which are newly evoked by the mother’s stimulation lead 
the child to turn to the mother for his gratification. It is through 
this process that object constancy is bestowed upon the mother. 

Out of the preverbal dialogue comes a libidinization of the 
striving for mastery and a type of tireless play not directed to- 
ward reality goals, which Peller calls ‘metaphoric play’. 

This play does not seem immediately related to need satisfac- 


l 
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tion or survival but seems rather to belong in some other func- 
tional context not immediately comprehensible. There are rich 
biological implications in this activity which occurs within the 
symbiotic mother-child interaction. What is the aim of the 
child's ceaseless practicing activity? Does this activity transcend 
hierarchically the dual unit (mother-child) and pertain to the 
‘larger context'—that of the social group organism—, which in 
turn may be regarded as a larger symbiotic organization of 
which the particular infant is a developing individual? Is it in 
this social matrix that the child is operating in his ‘metaphoric 
play’, practicing, as it were, for his social role? A comprehension 
of this social matrix may throw light on this phenomenon. 

It might be predicated that with the fuller acquisition of 
language occurring in the course of individuation, the variety 
and range of such ‘metaphoric play’ activities eventually en- 
compass much of human mental and social life, including some 
‘sublimations’. This early activity may then be a practicing for 
group functioning in adult life—for social roles in political, cul- 
tural, and other group activities and institutions. 

Individual behavior cannot be fully comprehended without 
predicating a social group organism—(a virtual ‘metazoan’)* 
—and a functional system rooted in this hypothetical group or- 
ganism, But to do so requires more than the tools of individual 
psychology. It requires a dialectic approach including a soci- 
ological as well as an individual psychological study of comple- 
mentary interaction. To illustrate, take a developmental hy- 
pothesis from individual psychology and look at it from this 
broader angle. The completely helpless infant must cry out t0 
his mother in his need. The mother responds to the signal. 
This interaction would seem to be the kernel of speech and lan- 
guage development. But this is only part of the story. The hy- 
pothesis must be expanded by suggesting that the infant's ex- 
treme helplessness and almost foctal immaturity implicated in 
the psychic interaction with the mother is itself a phenomenon 

221 use the word ‘metazoan’ with intended exaggeration to convey the idea of 
the very great role that social process plays in man’s life. 
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of the social unit—the postulated ‘metazoan’ organism. These 
developmental facts are correlated with the predisposition to 
and acquisition of language, which, in this larger context, can 
be conceived as a function of the ‘social organism’, 

To consider this ‘larger context’ further. Vygotsky considered 
the evolution of man into an extremely social animal as a revo- 
lutionary step into the historical-cultural dimension of human 
development. He wrote: ‘If we compare the early development 
of speech and of the intellect . . . with the development of inner 
speech and of verbal thought, we must conclude that the later 
stage is not a simple continuation of the earlier. The nature of 
the development itself changes, from biological to socio-histori- 
cal’ (53, p. 51). Although Vygotsky wrote about inc‘¢idual de- 
velopment, this concept can also be applied to the special evolu- 
tion of man into an exquisitely social animal—an animal with 
a culture. It may be necessary to modify methodological ap- 
proaches in order to deal psychoanalytically with this new di- 
mension in human ontogeny and phylogeny—the stage in which 
language and concept formation enter. 


A DYNAMIC FORMULATION 

Although there is evidence of a genetic or hereditary pre- 
disposition in language acquisition, and that the capacity is 
present from birth as a given, the actual acquisition of language 
begins in the intercommunication between mother and child.” 
Language is thus seen as object bound and its acquisition, de- 
velopment, and utilization is intimately bound to the develop- 
ment of the ego function of object relations (21, 22). This fact 
is of preponderant importance. No human being can exist — 


23 Werner and Kaplan (55) present two hypotheses that may make this point 
more concrete. First, regarding the genesis of the language symbol, they see the 
symbol ‘formed when mother, child, and referential object become differentiated 
out of an initially undifferentiated matrix (from the infant's point of view). By 
going through a similar and parallel process of tripartite differentiation, the 
“designation” of the object subsequently becomes a full-fledged representation, 
ie. a symbol.’ Secondly, ‘out of the common matrix with a shared object..- 
follows not only a Progressive polarization, or distancing, between mother and 


child, but simultantously a distancing between symbolic vehicle (word) and the 
object for which it stands’, 
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without objects—without a society and its culture. Without 
them he can have no identity, no mental development, no hu- 
manity, indeed no survival. 

The role of language can be traced from its development in 
the earliest mother-child unit to its role in the larger family 
unit and ultimately to its role in the social sphere. Language de- 
rives most of its meaning in this social and cultural context. It is 
the most efficient conveyor of meaning—first and continuing of 
emotionally laden meaning, and increasingly of cognitive mean- 
ing or secondary process thought, which deals with reality. 
Klein states that language is intimately involved in secondary 
process thinking. For secondary process thinking has to do with 
internally representing man’s relations in the world (his en- 
vironment and his community) and steering his behavior ac- 
cordingly. It is, like language, therefore, a social process (29). 


A METAPSYCHOLOGICAL SPECULATION 

For metapsychological speculation, the thought aspect of lan- 
guage can be conceived of as haying a developmental root of its 
own and as being of narcissistic derivation.* The symbolizing- 
categorizing function may then be primarily a faculty of the 
thought function. In the interpersonal communication of 
thought, it also tends to become libido cathected. In its feed- 
back, the social function of language promotes object relations; 
and in the internalization of the language process, such as 
‘inner speech’, the feedback promotes the thought function. 

Thought, then, in psychoanalytic terms, operates along a 
spectrum ranging from primary process activity to secondary 
process activity, with the structuralized and configurative 
aspects probably increasing as the thought function progresses 


along the spectrum. One might expect, then, that the prepon- 
derant imagery would be auditory (language bound at the sec- 
imagery would be visual or in 


need to communicate.” 


251 owe this ‘spectrum’ model of thought to Jacob Arlow and Peter Wolff. 
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other sensory modalities at the primary process end. There may 
be polarization with the affective and expressive component of — 

language at the primary process pole, and the symbolizing-cate- 
gorizing component, predominant in logical and reality-bound 
thought, at the secondary process pole. 

Begging the question as to whether thought operates apart 
from the language function, one can see that much that is 
structured and configurative in both thought and language oc- 
curs reciprocally. This is the substance of the idea that language 
is the groove of thought (the Sapir-Whorf Relativity Prin- 
ciple). A critique of the language-thought interrelationship 
gives rich support to Hartmann’s theory of primary and sec- 
ondary autonomous ego functions. Thought has a primary au- 
tonomy. The drive cathexes involved in secondary process 
thought are bound, and thus thought is relatively free from 
drives. To quote Freud: ‘The fact that thought can be asso- 
ciated with speech not only allows it to register in consciousness, 
but also gives it a stability and a capacity to resist distortion .. . 
the highest, securest form of cognitive thought process’ (10, 
P. 374). 

Once acquired, language is at once a personal equipment and 
an impersonal acquisition borrowed from the culture. The con- 
cept can be proposed that language, social and cultural in deri- 
vation and relatively free from the individual’s instinctual or- 
ganization," serves as an in-between organization, interlarded 
between drive, wish, and impulse on the one side, and action 
and thought on the other, Internalized, it serves the executive 
function of the ego. It can remain toa great extent objective and 


20 Peller (40) avers that language is the main tool in the construction of a 
symbolically organized universe. She stated: ‘Words are the signifiers and sym- 
bolizers . . . they make possible a different organization of the mental apparatus’. 
Language makes possible a ‘distance’ from our physical and mental acts which 
contribute to ‘self-awareness and a new intimacy with ourselves’. a 

21 Cf, Loewenstein: ‘We know that the autonomous functions . . . can be 
Placed at the service of the instinctual drives or can be used by them. . . . Lan- 
guage is used even more extensively in this way than are other autonomous — 
functions of the ego’ (36, P. 469). 
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impersonal, standing as it does for social reality, for the cul- 
ture, for the shared superego. 

Language, implicated in conscious and preconscious func- 
tions, would affect experience in a special way and would itself 
grow and change as it was affected by experience. From this 
interaction would come a constant alteration, expansion, and 
transfiguration of consciousness along with simultancous en- 
richment of the language structure. Meaning would be in- 
volved at every stage. (Obviously there are conditions, as well 
as pathological factors, that could alter the results in the inter- 
active process.) 

An expansion of the understanding of cognition and lan- 
guage may come nearer to the probability that as (a) states of 
consciousness are constantly changing and developing by virtue 
of their very exercise, (b) language, its form and its meaning, 
and consequently the meaning of reality, is constantly changing 
in the same way. They are not rigidly fixed to perceptual and 
memory traces. Thus the comprehension of human ‘experi- 
ence’ would be advanced. 


PHYLOGENETIC HYPOTHESES: LANGUAGE AS A GIVEN 

What is uniquely human and new in evolution is language 
as an instrument of thought. This—its algebraic aspect—is al- 
ready present at a very early stage of the child's language ac- 
quisition. There is evidence that language is genetically ac 
quired, i.e., that it has primary autonomy. According to Wolff, 
‘children intuit syntactic rules consistent with the formal struc- 
tures of their language. While their verbal inventions are still 
meaningless and display faulty logic, their syntax is usually 
correct’ (60, pp. 301-302). A 

Lenneberg (30) holds the view that language capacity is 
species-specific and may be transmitted genetically. He pe 
cated that the language ability comes first and intelligence a 
increase in brain weight follows as an effect. In her observation 
that language propensity is better protected genetically than 
non-specific intelligence, Goldman-Fisler (z5) supports Len- 


neberg’s thesis that language and non-specific intelligence are 


independent traits and that language is species-specific, Proof 
has even been adduced recently that the evolutionary 

ment of symbolic functions may be explained along the lines of 
natural selection (54). 

Lidz summed up these views by stating that ‘the evolution of 
man was determined by the selection of those traits that made 
possible tool-bearing and the use of language. . . . [These] 
evolved in the course of a million years or more . . . partly be- 
cause of the requirement of a social animal dependent on com- 
munication with other members of his group’ (32, p. 116). 


Washburn (54) speculated on the evolutionary factors in the 
unique mother-child relationship of Homo sapiens. With bi- — 


pedalism the mother could hold the infant and this invoked 
greater maternal responsibility. The slowing down of the 
mother thereby made the man the sole hunter and gave com- 
plicated form to the family and social organization. Freed from 
glandular control, sexual activity became year round, and the 
controls were replaced by a bewildering variety of social cus 
toms. Like Lenneberg, Washburn believes that the brain 
evolved under the pressure of the ever more complex social life 
and the evolution of language. 

How valid these contemporary evolutionary speculations are, 
cannot be judged. Sapir said: ‘When we study the origin of 
language we come upon a blank wall as to this original leap 
into symbolizing’ (47). 

It is fascinating to conjecture that a mutational evolutionary 
‘leap’ may actually have occurred. White (57) offered an in- 
triguing evolutionary hypothesis, ranging from reflex (stage I) 
to conditioned reflex (stage II) to ‘will’ and ‘intention’ as in the 
anthropoids (stage III) to ‘symboling’, exemplified by speech, 
symbolic expression and symbolic manipulation (stage IV). It 
is with the ‘leap’ into stage IV that the historical-cultural ‘leap’ 
with the genesis of the language function occurs. 


This revolutionary step occurs with the emergence of a physi- _ 
cally feeble, embryologically immature Homo sapiens, now in — 


i 
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possession of an enormously increased brain both in size and 
functional capacity.** Concurrent with this revolutionary stage 
is the development of this Homo sapiens into an exquisitely 
social animal, the young of whose species represent the only 
instance in mammalia of a profound helplessness, a prolonged 
immaturity, and a unique rearing process. 

Whether or not this mutation theory is correct, one is obliged 
to take this ‘leap’ in thinking about the human condition. Per- 
haps it is here that the gap between individual psychology and 
the social sciences may be bridged. 


LANGUAGE AS AN ARTISTIC PRODUCT 

Up to this point we have dealt with language as a vehicle of 
thought and the conveyor and communicator of affect. Lan- 
guage serves also as a medium for creative expression: speech 
itself, the communicative arts, the literary arts, etc. Language 
itself a configurative entity, is an artistic product.” Though 
language can be scrutinized scientifically, as an artistic product 
it defies analysis. 

Freud, with his extraordinary prescience and prophetic an- 
ticipation of the eventual formulations of language theory, 
wrote: ‘A language is a work of art, but it is an artistic product 
of the group mind. . . . Its group mind is capable of creative 
genius . . . as shown by language itself’ (14, P- 83). 

A language is undeniably a product of culture, appearing 
full-grown and complete for our use. In A Dictionary of the So- 
cial Sciences (z9), Sapir wrote that language may be ‘treated as 
a total patterned configuration . . . analogous to the concept of a 
total culture . . . the interrelationship between language as a 
my attention by Simon 


28 This view l was first brought to 
is of human evolution pi pia 


Weyl, who developed an aspect of the theory in Retardation, A 
Psychoanalysis (56). 

29 In his paper, On Style, Rosen points out that the language function and the 
thought pale of concept formation is a highly individualized, integrally in- 
terrelated entity. ‘We talk about entity in terms of style and of products, bey 
artistic or conceptual products, and I think this is an important step toward 
next important development in language theory and its relationship to concept 
formation’ (46). 
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structure reflecting the definition of the universe, time, action, 
etc. and the culture premise of the group speaking a given 
language’. 

To be specific, there is obviously a categorical difference be- 
tween the process (with its instruments) and the product of 
these processes. For example, there is thinking and there are 
thoughts—thoughts of various levels of organization and system- 
atization, ranging from ‘ideas’ to integrated concepts on the 
highest level of abstraction and generalization; viz., scientific 
thoughts and theories, religious thoughts and systems, poetic 
thoughts and poems, etc. To take another example, there is 
dreaming—the process studies by Fisher or the physiologists, 
and there are dreams—the wish expressed (and often gratified) 
in a dream—for psychoanalytic interpretation, in which unravel- 
ling the dream work is only a portion of the task. 

How are we to deal psychoanalytically with this complete and 
perfect product, language? Also how are we to examine this 
artistic product—something new and apart and different phe- 
nomenologically from the processes that produced it? An in- 
Vestigative procedure must be found to deal with this perfect 
product and the creative processes that produced it. An en- 
riched concept of man would result. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This comparative study of language and thought has demon- 
strated the value of a multidimensional approach for extending — 
the horizons of psychoanalysis, Although the psychoanalytic 
and the psycholinguistic concepts of language and thought are ~ 
at variance in many dimensions, they can supplement and com- — 


plement each other to gain a more complete picture of man’s 
mental apparatus. 


80 ‘Ideas’ as the memories of the percepts are so defined in the Project (zo) and 
in Freud’s later writings. 
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Psychoanalysis, in its drive-motivational framework, provides 
a rich mine of information about the intercommunicative 
aspects of language and thought, but largely omits considera- 
tion of the symbolizing-categorizing function. Psycholinguistics 
has much to contribute about the cognitive and epistomological 
aspects of language and thought but is weak on the expressive 
functions, Each science could profit from the other. An example 
of increased knowledge from this complementarity of sciences 
is seen in the field of early childhood development, where the 
ontogenetic formulations of psychoanalysis and the develop- 
mental studies of Piaget, Vygotsky, Luria, and other psycholo- 
gists have been so advantageously utilized in the work of 
Kasanin, Wolff, Spitz, Székely, and others. 

Language acquisition and socialization as part of early per- 
sonality development can be projected onto phylogenetic hy- 
potheses of man as an exquisitely social animal. The acquisition 
of his very special social faculties occurs ontogenetically as a 
recapitulation of phylogenesis. At the same time, the transmis- 
sion of language is the effect of culture operating through the 
family. This process is a continuum of man’s cultural develop- 
ment—of his history. 

One can correlate the development of language and thought 
function in the individual with the evolution of language in 
its various stages and functions. The internalization of language 
can be correlated with the internalization of the object world 
and the formulation and maturation of psychic structure. The 
development of the thought function, ranging from the pri- 
mary to the secondary process, can be correlated with the prob- 
able evolution of language genetically. 

The development of psychoanalysis as an open system would 
continue psychoanalytic tradition. Freud very early opened 
broad prospects for its further development when he delved 
into anthropology, æsthetics, mythology, religion, and history, 
using the substance of these sciences for psychoanalytic syn- 
theses. 
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THE IMPACT OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THEORY ON THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


BY ERIC H. STEELE (CHICAGO) 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


What does the First Amendment freedom of speech mean? We 
need a ‘theory’ of just what it is that it protects, a rational 
principle to mark the limits of constitutional protection. Three 
general theories of the freedom of speech are present in the 


classical tradition: 
1. The Negative Theory of Freedom of Speech 


No man can be entrusted with the power of the censor be- 
cause no man is free enough of bias and prejudice or wise 
enough to discern what is erroneous and what is valuable from 
the plethora of ideas and expressions. Thus the government 
of men cannot be allowed to act in any way that impinges 
upon the freedom of speech. Mill wrote: 


We can never be sure that the opinion we are endeavoring to 
stifle is a false opinion. . . . Those who desire to suppress it, of 
course deny its truth; but they are not infallible. They have no 
authority to decide the question for all mankind and exclude 
every other person from the means of judging. . - - All silencing 
of discussion is an assumption of infallibility (70, pp- 21-22). 

This theory is consonant with our tradition of limited gov- 
ernmental powers. The assumption is not that all men are igno- 
rant or prejudiced, but that none are infallible, and that the 
risk, however remote, is never worth the taking. 

2. Freedom of Speech as Individual Self-Realization 

The end of government is to ensure the maximum amount 

of liberty to individuals. This underlies the declaration of the 
The aid and counsel of Alan M. Dershowitz, Professor of Law, Harvard Law 


School, and David M. Terman, M. D., Associate Attending Psychiatrist, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, are gratefully acknowledged. 
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sanctity of ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’. Justice 
Brandeis once wrote: 
Those who won our independence believed that the final end 

of the State was to make men free to develop their faculties. . . . 

They valued liberty . . . as an end (27, p. 375). 

From this point of view the First Amendment protects the 
freedom of men to express themselves as part of the process of 
individual development which is an inalienable right and an 
end in itself. 

3. Freedom of Speech as the Process of Discovering Truth 

This theory asserts that the faltering and imperfect process 
of formulating correct attitudes, opinions, and policies most 
often succeeds if everyone is allowed to participate in open dis- 
cussion of the issues. In our more pessimistic age one need not 
assert as Milton did (zz, pp. 34, 44) that falsehood is never 
triumphant over truth; one may be content to argue that the 
free and open encounter of ideas provides the only substantial 
possibility that falsehood will give way to truth, however rarely 
this may occur. 

Of these three theories the third seems most likely to yield 
a theory of freedom which can be used to delimit and give 
content to the constitutional protection. The first theory, al- 
though its force cannot be escaped, simply admonishes us that 
all restrictions are arbitrary and thus to be avoided. But we 
fallible men must of necessity make some restrictions, if solely 
to delimit an area of absolute inviolability. The first theory 
gives us little guidance as to the proper scope and definition of 
protected freedom of speech. Similarly, the second theory gives 
us a strong value orientation toward favoring freedom of speech, 
but it does not help us to define the scope of the freedom 
speech in a world of complex cases where one cannot simp 
allow total freedom to every individual. The third theory 
fers to a more concrete process, discussion and opinion forma- 
tion, and thus seems a more promising basis on which to define 
a rational principle to mark the limits of the freedom of speech, 


a 
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One modern writer, Alexander Meiklejohn, has greatly re- 
fined the third theory. For Meiklejohn the true meaning of 
the freedom of speech protected by the First Amendment is to 
be found in its essential function in the regime of self-govern- 
ment. Meiklejohn takes as his root metaphor the decision proc- 
ess of the town meeting. ‘In that method of political self- 
government’, he writes, 


the point of ultimate interest is not the words of the speakers, 
but the minds of the hearers. The final aim of the mecting is 
the voting of wise decisions. . . . And this, in turn, requires that 
so far as time allows, all facts and interests relevant to the prob- 
lem shall be fully and fairly presented to the meeting. . . . As 
the self-governing community secks, by the method of voting, to 
gain wisdom in action, it can find it only in the minds of its in- 
dividual citizens. If they fail, it fails, That is why freedom of 
discussion for those minds may not be abridged. . . . The First 
Amendment was not written primarily for the protection of 
those intellectual aristocrats who pursue knowledge for the fun 
of the game. . . . It was written to clear the way for thinking 
which serves the general welfare. It offers defense to men who 
plan and advocate and incite toward corporate action for the 
common good. On behalf of such men it tells us that every plan 
of action must have a hearing, every relevant idea of fact or 
value must have full consideration, whatever may be the dan- 
gers which that activity involves (9, pp. 25-26). 


If this is the reason for the freedom of speech, what are its 
boundaries? S i 

The first boundary lies at the “emergency situation when 
there is no time or opportunity to expose through discussion 
the falsehood and to avert the evil by the process of education. 
In such a civil or military emergency the social contexts nec- 
essary for the processes of public discussion have broken down 
and discussion, not by one party but by all parties alike, may 
be curtailed until order is This formulation of the 
first boundary is narrower than the classical ‘clear and present 
danger’ test and was embodied by Justice Brandeis as follows: 
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If there be time to expose through discussion the falsehood 
and fallacies, to avert the evil by the processes of education, the 
remedy to be applied is more speech, not enforced silence (21, 
P- 377). 

The second boundary lies at the point where expression is 
‘more than speech’, that is when argument and advocacy give 
way to overt action and incitement which is utterance so re- 
lated to a specific overt act that it may be treated and re- 
garded as part of the doing of the act itself. Implicit in the 
logic of this second boundary is the notion that discussion, 
opinion formation, and the making of judgments can be ef- 
fectively conducted with certain forms of expression, and that 
other forms of expression add nothing significant to the effec- 
tiveness of the discussion. This notion involves a particular 
model of the process of discussion and its appropriate forms. 

Meiklejohn sets out a third boundary when he writes: “The 
First Amendment does not protect a “freedom to speak”. 
It protects the freedom of those activities of thought and com- 
munication by which we “govern”’ (8, p. 255). Meiklejohn 
uses this distinction to explain why it is that libel, slander, 
misrepresentation, obscenity, perjury, false advertising, solicita- 
tion of crime and conspiracy, for example, can be regulated—it 
is because such utterances have ‘no relation to the business of 
governing’ (8, pp. 258-59). 

At this point I think Meiklejohn is on very shaky ground. The 
distinction between speech that is and speech that is not of 
‘social importance’ or ‘governing importance’, which he equates 
(8, p. 262) is just the sort of judgment which no individual, 
much less the government, can be allowed to make if we are 
to take seriously the negative theory of the freedom of speech. 


Moreover, since almost any speech may be relevant to public * ; 
issues, broadly defined, all speech that forms a part of the proc — 


ess of discussion must be protected. By thus shifting the em- 
phasis of Meiklejohn’s ‘public discussion’ heavily away from the 
‘public’ and toward the ‘discussion’ we avoid judgments made 
with respect to the content of the speech which are objection- 
able under the negative theory of the First Amendment. 
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Ultimately what must be protected is the process of discus 
sion itself, not the private rights of individuals to speak out or 
the particular utterances. If balancing is to be done it is the 
injury to the process of discussion which must be weighed 
against the injury to order, morality, or national security, not 
the right of the individual speaker or writer which will always 
appear puny in comparison. 

In order to give substance to such a theory of the freedom of 
speech we need a much clearer understanding of the process of 
discussion and individual attitude formation—a model of how 
man thinks and forms his opinions and beliefs. 

The traditional model of discussion is the notion of the 
‘market place of ideas’. Mill gives us his model of the process 
of discussion when he writes: E 

[Man] is capable of rectifying his mistakes by discussion and 

experience. Not by experience alone. There must be discussion 

to show how experience is to be interpreted. Wrong opinions 
and practices gradually yield to fact and argument; but facts 
and arguments, to produce any effect on the mind, must be 
brought before it. . . . The whole strength and value, then, of 
human judgment depending on the one property, that it can be 
set right when it is wrong, reliance can be placed on it only 
when the means of setting it right are kept constantly at hand. 
. . . The steady habit of correcting and completing his own 
opinion by collating it with those of others. . . (10, P- 25). 


The precise mechanism by which the competing ideas are placed 
before individuals (i.e., ‘in the market’) may vary, but the crux 
of the process, according to this model, remains the reasoned 
choice by individuals between such ideas. This is the model of 
man the ‘rational animal’. By characterizing man as rational it 
is not meant that individual men are to be characterized by 
highly developed powers of rational analysis or that their ac- 
tions are directed primarily by high-grade reasoned delibera- 
tion. What is meant, rather, is that man’s decisions are made 
on essentially rational grounds—however faulty of assumption 
and analysis—and that men are to be persuaded and con- 
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| 
vinced by reasoning with them. Superstition is faulty rational 
analysis, not mere irrationality, and it is to be overcome by 
‘education’ and rational argument, that is, by more adequate 
rational analysis. Prejudice and bias are unexamined and tra- 
ditionally accepted opinions, They are to be exposed as based 
upon inaccurate assumptions by the presentation of correct 
facts to the reason which will then recognize the inaccuracy of 
its former assumption. The passions and temptations are to be 
overcome by the exercise of the will, motivated and informed 
by the results of rational thought. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: THE 
PHENOMENON OF SUBLIMINAL PERCEPTION 


It has been demonstrated many times that visual and auditory 
stimuli that do not enter into the awareness of an individual 
may nevertheless be perceived by him and stored in his mem- 
ory, and emerge in some situations to influence the course of 
his thoughts and actions, Hypnotic suggestion is one demonstra- 
tion of this point. More recent and systematic experiments 
have shown that the content of stimuli perceived without aware- 
ness (‘subliminally’, ‘peripherally’, ‘incidentally’, or ‘margin- 
ally’) emerge in manifest dream content, daydreaming, and 
imaging, and influence the manner in which other objects and 
situations are perceived or cognitively structured. 

It has been demonstrated that subliminally perceived stimuli, 
tachistoscopically projected, do affect the perception and cogni- 
tive construction of a consciously perceived stimulus of which 
the individual is aware. The result is that the individual per- 
ceives the objective conscious stimulus differently when the sub- 
liminal stimuli are present than when they are not; he is aware 
of neither the subliminal stimuli nor their influence on him. 

One piece of research (r7) compared the impressions of in- 
dividuals to faces in two different situations by means of the 
Thematic Apperception Test: (a) with only the (supralimi- 
nal) face stimulus present, and (b) with the subliminally pro- 
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jected word ‘angry’ or ‘happy’ shown concurrently with the face 
stimulus. The experiment appears to demonstrate that the con- 
scious impressions of particular stimuli are altered and their 
meanings affected by the registration outside of awareness of 
contiguous subliminal words. The experimenters go on to the- 
orize that the lack of awareness increases the effectiveness of 
the subliminal stimuli because, being peripheral to awareness, 
they ‘escape the disciplined categorizing and appraisal of con- 
scious judgment which fosters differentiation of stimuli and 
they can be more easily combined with impressions of the face’ 
(27, p. 175). Contrast this with the situation in which the in- 
dividual is aware of the stimulus and may or may not be in- 
fluenced by the suggestion implicit in the stimulus, but in any 
event is usually (or may be) aware of the influence on him. 

In another study (22) the phrases ‘write more’ or ‘don’t 
write’ were subliminally projected on the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test pictures about which the subjects were to write 
stories, The resulting stories were significantly longer or 
shorter in accordance with the subliminal suggestion, but with- 
out the subjects’ awareness of the subliminal stimulus or of its 
influence. But when the same phrases were projected supra- 
liminally, they had no significant effect on the length of the 
stories, This difference in result between subliminal and supra- 
liminal stimuli perhaps reflects the fact that supraliminal stum- 
uli can be taken or left, made use of as appropriate or 
as irrelevant, but subliminal stimuli which do not command 
attention thus by-pass the critical assessments that occur 1n the 
focused attention of the waking consciousness. 

Or, to use the psychoanalytic model, the vicissitudes of sub- 
liminal stimuli appear to be governed to a large degree TE 
laws of primary process thinking and to escape the crite 
reality-adaptive aspects of ego (secondary process) functioning 
to which focal supraliminal stimuli are subjected. 

Peripheral and subliminal perception occur almost a 
stantly in a person’s life outside the laboratory. There are a 
tinually stimuli which are too faint, too soft, or too distant 
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enter into awareness, and there is no reason to believe that 
these are not perceived ‘subliminally’ just as are the deliber- 
ately projected subliminal stimuli of the laboratory experiments. 
Similarly, there is always a myriad of aspects and qualities of 
the objects of which we are (peripherally) aware to which we 
do not attend, and of which we are ‘not aware’ in the sense of 
being attentive to them and realizing their presence. Again 
there is no reason to believe that these stimuli are not per- 
ceived. In both cases sense perceptions enter the person, form 
memory traces, and interact in his stream of cognition. As 
nonrigorous support for this proposition is the fact that a per- 
son under hypnosis, or under the influence of certain drugs, is 
able to recall details and impressions about situations which 
in his normal waking state he can neither remember nor re- 
member having sensed. Similarly, dreams contain details of 
situations which the person in his waking state does not re- 
member—what Freud called ‘incidental stimuli’. 

Nor is the manipulation of the peripheral stimulus a novelty. 
Orators and leaders have always tailored their dress, their 
gestures, their smiles, their hair styles, and their allusions. This 
is as true of tribal leaders who exhibit anthropological ‘cha- 
risma’ as it is of the current politician who readies for a tele- 
vision interview or debate. Such techniques are designed to 
enhance the persuasiveness of the content of what is being com- 
municated concurrently by means of peripheral symbolic stim- 
uli which are irrelevant to that content in a rational sense. 
These peripheral stimuli have their effect indirectly in so far 
as they influence the viewer's or hearer’s perception of and at- 
titudes toward the content of the communication being pre- 
sented, Another example of the attempt to influence a person's 
perception and cognitive response to situations by means of pe- 
ripheral stimuli is the use of ‘hospital green’ walls or soft back- 
ground ‘wallpaper’ music to ‘relax’ people and to influence them 
to respond in a less excited way to the focal stimuli to which 
they do attend while under the influence of such devices. But in 
all of these cases the person who is to be influenced can focus his 
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attention, by an act of conscious will, on the stimuli that are 
intended to be peripheral, critically assess them and their in- 
tended influence and, to a degree, decide not to be influenced 
by them, or at least be aware that his impressions reflect their 
influence. It is, for example, open to one to distrust a politician 
who looks too ‘smooth’ or makes too many emotional allusions. 
One can note the light green walls and soft music and become 
coldly unrelaxed or hostile to the attempt to soothe him. One 
can assess critically the cigarette advertisement and note that 
the tattoo or the girl or the brook or the sunset is irrelevant 
to the cigarette which is the topic of the communication, and 
thus by focusing attention on the peripheral stimuli, the ef 
fectiveness of which depends upon their remaining peripheral, 
fail to be ‘persuaded’ or influenced in the intended manner. 

Subliminal projection changes the situation in so far as it 
provides a method of insuring that the peripheral stimuli will 
remain peripheral, since the stimuli are below the threshold of 
physiological conscious awareness. The possibility, on which 
the classical theory of the First Amendment rests, of persuad- 
ing people by reasoned discussion, is no longer present: since 
one is not and cannot be aware that he is being influenced by 
the stimulus or that his opinions reflect this influence, he can- 
not even attempt to undermine the effectiveness of the stimuli 
by realizing that they are irrelevant or unpersuasive. One might, 
for example, advertise cigarettes by explaining that they are 
cheaper and that one ought to smoke his brand for that reason, 
and attempt to explain that the tattoo is an erroneous reason 
to smoke that other brand. Or, one might combat an attempt to 
influence attitudes toward a political candidate—es., by as- 
sociating him, through the use of peripheral stimuli, with nega- 
tively charged emotional symbols (such as Goldwater and the 
bomb in 1964)—by exposing the tactic as unpersuasive on ra- 
tional grounds. 

However, subliminal communicati 
ent from supraliminal peripheral communi 
brought into focused attention. Subliminal comm 


on is qualitatively differ- 
cation: it cannot be 
unication con- 
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tains no element of rational discussion, on the classical model 
of the First Amendment; no ideas are presented to the mind to 
be considered critically on their merits and in comparison to 
other ideas present in the ‘market’ of ideas. Rather, subliminal 
communication attempts to exert its influence in a manner 
outside of this model of how ideas have their influence. The 
classical model of the First Amendment does not give us much 
guidance as to how to classify and deal with subliminal com- 
munication. Peripheral communication has not forced us to 
face this issue because it has always been possible, and perhaps 
Constitutionally required, to reason that the peripheral stimuli 
were an integral part of the whole communication which was 
protected as a whole under the First Amendment, and any 
attempt to deal with one aspect of protected communication is 
Suspect as a judgment based on the content of the communica- 
tion and the style in which it is made. Subliminal communica- 
tion cannot be dealt with in this manner: it is not at all obvious 
whether or not it is protected speech, and so these issues must 
be faced. The thesis of this paper is that the classical model of 
the First Amendment freedom of speech is not adequate for 
this purpose, and that it must be supplemented by a more 
sophisticated model of how man thinks and forms opinions and 
attitudes, 

The confrontation of subliminal communication and the 
First Amendment can occur in two ways: (1) If a state or the 
federal government attempts to regulate or prohibit the use of 
subliminal communication beyond the limits within which any 
type of speech may constitutionally be regulated; and, (2) If 
a state or the federal government (or anyone chargeable with 
‘state action’) makes use of the technique of subliminal com- 
munication, presumably in an attempt to shape public opinion. 

(1) Can a state regulate or prohibit the use of subliminal 
communication? The basic question is whether or not sub- 
liminal communication is placed outside the area of protected 
speech by virtue of its being subliminal. There is an initial 
visceral response that subliminal projection is so pernicious 
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that we cannot tolerate it and if it must be considered to be 
speech within the First Amendment then we must make an 
exception because it has no possible benefits to society. The 
exception of obscenity from First Amendment protection might 
be seen to be based on this sort of rationale, but it seems a 
crude and undesirable approach. 

When one attempts to analyze subliminal communication 
one can argue both ways. One might say that subliminal com- 
munication is expression and communication and is an at 
tempt to persuade people of the ideas and positions thus ad- 
vocated, Since this is one way in which people are susceptible 
to influence, it is as much a part of that ‘market place’ of ideas 
and influences as any other sort of speech, and hence is pro- 
tected under the First Amendment. To the contrary one might 
argue that the market place of ideas which is protected extends 
no further than the possibility of rational discussion of the ideas 
presented by the persons to whom they are communicated, 
and thus that subliminal communication is not within the area 
of protected speech because it cannot enter into awareness, 
which is a prerequisite to rational discussion. The classical 
theory of the First Amendment seems to offer no way to decide 
between these two arguments because it rests on the assump- 
tion that the process of opinion formation is identical with the 
rational process of evaluating and comparing arguments and 
perceived facts that are present in awareness. 

Mill's statement of the premise that ‘facts and arguments, to 
produce any effect on the mind, must be brought before it 
involves two erroneous assumptions which undermine the va- 
lidity of the whole classical model in so far as it rests on this 
premise: (a) ‘facts and arguments’ do not have to be brought 
before the mind to produce any effect on it, if ‘brought before 
means presented to the mind’s conscious awareness—In fact 
items which enter the mind peripherally or even subliminally 
may have a much stronger influence by virtue of their escaping 
the critical assessments of focal attention and awareness; and 
(b) ‘facts and arguments’ are not the only sorts of things that 
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produce effects in the mind—symbols, associations, references 
to motivations and emotions, and the like may have an influ- 
ence also, and may in some circumstances completely over- 
shadow the influence of facts and arguments, 

In order to solve this dilemma a theory of the First 
Amendment is required which defines the scope of protected 
speech in terms of the much more complex model of human 
thought, communication and opinion formation that is now 
emerging. Such a theory must take into account the mecha- 
nisms of thought and perception that operate outside of aware- 
ness and their influences on the conscious parts or aspects of 
cognition of which we are aware. 


(2) Can a state itself make use of the technique of subliminal 
communication? There would seem to be no objection to a 
State expressing ideas—offering them in the ‘market place’ of 
free discussion—if that is all that is involved. But is the state 
‘coercing’ individuals by the use of subliminal communication? 
Surely there is no element of physical force employed. And it is 
hard to see how any pressure or force is being applied to coerce 
belief in the presented ideas, Short of the use of force to coerce 
belief, there seems to be no objection to the state presenting 
ideas to individuals in great quantity and intensity with seem- 
ingly little opportunity for Opposing points of view to be heard, 
even in captive audience situations—for example, instruction 
in schools. The Constitutional objection to school instruction 
as ‘coercing’ belief arises only when the beliefs ‘coerced’ violate 
the nonestablishment or free exercise of religion clauses of the 
First Amendment. 

A state might, however, be prohibited from making use of 
subliminal communication if that use were seen to interfere 
with the exercise by others of the freedom of speech protected 
by the First Amendment, The broad language of West Virginia 
State Board of Education v. Barnette suggests such a theory: 
‘We think the action of the local authorities in compelling the 
flag salute and pledge transcends constitutional limitations on 
their power and invades the Sphere of intellect and spirit which 
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it is the purpose of the First Amendment to our Constitution 
to reserve from all official control’ (20, p. 642). It seems too 
broad to say that the state is not to invade ‘the sphere of intel- 
lect and spirit’ with any communications. One might read the 
Barnette case more narrowly to prohibit the state from en- 
tering this sphere when the effect would be to interfere with 
the process of free discussion. The Court of Appeals opinion in 
Pollak v. Public Utilities Commission (16) suggests that the 
First Amendment guarantees us against any state action that 
interferes with our exercise of our freedom of thought and 
speech. In that case, riders of a government granted transporta- 
tion monopoly were subjected to radio broadcasts while on the 
buses. The Court of Appeals held that ‘Freedom of attention, 
which forced listening destroys, is a part of liberty essential to 
individuals and to society’ (16, p. 456). I£ it interferes with 
freedom of thought and of expression to force someone to give 
his attention to something of the state’s choosing, it is arguably 
much more of an interference to force upon individuals in- 
fluences of the state’s choosing in such a manner (subliminally) 
that they have not even the defense of critical assessment and 
rejection of the content presented. But unless we know exactly 
what is the process of thought which underlies the process of 
opinion formation and expression, we cannot judge whether or 
not an activity interferes with it. Ultimately we are left with 
the same dilemma: does subliminal communication interfere 
with and destroy the effectiveness of the process of free dis- 
cussion which the First Amendment protects, or is it simply a 
manner of speaking and presenting ideas in that discussion? 
Again, to answer this question we must understand what pro- 
cesses of thinking, opinion formation, and communication are 
really at work in the process of discussion which it is the purpose 
of the First Amendment to protect. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF MAN AND THOUGHT 


Psychoanalytic theory presents us with a model of different 
modes of cognitive functioning dominated by distinctly differ- 
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ent principles of organization and elaboration. It is important 
for our purposes to note that the primary and secondary proc- 
ess modes are simply ideal poles or fictional extremes. The 
phenomena that they represent are arranged in a continuum, 
as the formulation in terms of free versus bound cathexis sug- 
gests, The ego and the id themselves are really ideal constructs 
to explain a continuum of functioning. Affect, conation, and 
cognition are interpenetrating aspects or dimensions of one 
unity of functioning, not independent and insulated processes 
occurring in close proximity. The reality-syntonic and objective 
nature of ‘ordinary’ thinking is seen as a relative quality, 
varying perhaps with the degree of ego control and attention 
focused on the process. As Bleuler observes, there is no sharp 
borderline between ‘autistic’ (primary process) and ‘ordinary’ 
(secondary process) thinking, but the former easily interpene- 
trates the latter (2, p. 404). 

Such considerations of the relativity of the characteristics of 
ordinary thinking and the interpenetration of autistic processes 
are highly relevant to our model of attitude and opinion for- 
mation and change. What is an attitude? From the stand- 
point of behavior it is a set or readiness for action or attention 
of a certain sort (7). From the psychological point of view 
an attitude is a complex and at least loosely integrated con- 
struct composed of feelings, fears, desires, prejudices, convic- 
tions, and associations. Attitudes tend to be built up in a spon- 
taneous and incidental manner through associations and 
vague analogies. Some of the components that go into the make- 
up of attitudes are realistic observations or intuitions, accurate 
memories, and logical inferences, Other components are autis- 
tic associations and affective analogies, condensations, displace- 
ments, substitutions, and other primary process-derived ele- 
ments. Autisms, the products of autistic functioning, are not 
recognized as such, but simply enter into consciousness and are 
indistinguishable from veridical memory traces without ex- 
tensive analysis. Much of this process of attitude formation 
occurs outside of explicit awareness or attention, and without 
strict ego control or at least without strict conscious ego control. 
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It is an open question to what extent one can eliminate the 
penetration and influence of autistic elements in secondary 
process thinking when one sets out explicitly and with full 
attention to form a rational attitude based solely on reality- 
syntonic elements. The crucial fact is that such an express at- 
tempt is not always, or perhaps seldom, made and thus that in 
reality spontaneously formed attitudes and opinions containing 
much that is autistic are usually controlling. 

Similarly, the process of rumor elaboration exhibits many of 
the characteristics of autistic primary process functioning. Ru- 
mor elaboration is at one end of several continua: the designa- 
tion ‘rumor’ is given to the result of elaboration that occurs 
through mental processes which are not subjected to the strict 
ego controls of focused attention and which operate upon pe- 
culiarly ambiguous stimuli, whether the ambiguity stems from 
inattention or objective ambiguity. The resulting elaborated 
content is not recognized as autistically transformed but is 
thought to be simply retained and repeated substantially as it 
was received, in contrast, for instance, to artistic creation or 
self-conscious fantasying or dreaming. Such autistic elaboration 
occurs in all spontaneous mental functioning to a greater OF 
lesser extent, varying with the inherent ambiguity of the stimu- 
lus and with the degree to which critical attention is focused 
upon controlling the thought process. One must note that, on 


the one hand, all stimuli are to some extent ambiguous even if 


most accurately perceived, especially as to their value con- 


tent and implications for the future and the light they shed on 
other current events; and, on the other hand, that one cannot 
focus his critical attention on each aspect of each item upon 
which his mind works because of the sheer number and com- 
plexity of events and the limited capacity of the mind. ase 
Since attitude formation is influenced by such autistic ele- 
ments as well as more rational critical elements, the types of 
communication which are relevant to attitude formation and 
change come to be seen as much broader than discursively 
educational and rational argument. Since individuals do not 
always respond to stimuli with purely secondary process con- 
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sideration it may be effective in influencing attitudes to present 
them with stimuli that will have their ‘persuasive’ effect on 
attitude formation if they enter into the primary process func- 
tioning of the individual, or somewhat in that direction along 
the continuum. Thus, communications, the principal effect of 
which is calculated to be in their affective impact and through 
primary process transformations of their content, may influence 
attitude formation and change as well as the more traditional 
rational argumentation of the classical model of attitude forma- 
tion and mental functioning. 


THE IMPACT OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY ON THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT 

The First Amendment and its judicial interpretation have been 
constructed within the framework of what I have described 
as the traditional model of man. This classical model takes the 
objectivity and rationality of the secondary process as the es- 
sential nature of man. In the perspective of a vastly more com- 
plex system of drive-related levels of psychic functioning such 
characteristics are seen as one end point of a continuum of 
characteristics of psychic functioning. This continuum exhibits 
interpenetration of different levels at many points. ‘Ordinary’ 
thought is only superficially insulated from the larger structure 
of affective functioning, 

Attitudes, opinions, biases, prejudices, convictions, and per- 
ception itself are part of this larger system of affective func- 
tioning, and are subject constantly to some degree of distortion, 
transformation, and interpretation according to the more autis- 
tic rules of the primary process. 

Such a radical reorientation of our model of man, if it is not 
to be simply ignored when thinking legally, must have a pro- 
found impact on our theory and interpretation of the First 
Amendment which necessarily relies, as we have seen, on some 
model of human thought and attitude formation. This essay 
poses the question as to how the scope of First Amendment pro- 
tection is to be defined in light of this new conception of mental 
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functioning and communication processes. The classical model 
of man pictured man’s mental processes exclusively in terms of 
rational intellectual faculties. It saw discussion and expression 
as logical argument and as the communication of both informa- 
tion and ways of organizing that information. Examples of 
purported discussion which fell short of this model were viewed 
as deserving less protection because they contained less of the 
essence of discussion, the process to be protected. Such denial of 
protection was based on a sort of reasonable alternative test. 
Anything of a rational nature, and this was all that was thought 
to enter into protected discussion and expression, could be com- 
municated in a rational intellectual manner. Thus, other man- 
ners of ‘expression’ that are undesirable for other reasons could 
be abridged because if anything was being said, it could as 
well be said in a more ordered and rational manner. Illogic, 
rhetoric, and appeals to the emotions were viewed as extrane- 
ous to the essence of discussion and were tolerated only because 
men habitually combined them with speech that is protected, 
and it seemed better to protect the whole than to empower 
someone to prescribe the style in which discussion must be 
cast—the negative theory of the freedom of speech. 

In the light of psychoanalytic theory the sharp distinction be- 
tween the rational intellectual faculties and the irrational nether 
region of man which trades in biases, prejudices, fears, myths, 
emotions, and the like, dissolves and they are seen to be two 
interpenetrating aspects of one integrated system of mental func- 
tioning. Virtually no mental functioning occurs without some of 
the characteristics described by each of these polar abstractions. 
The classical model of man describes thought as if it consisted 
exclusively of secondary process functioning. This model does 
not deny the existence of the emotional and irrational primary 
process, but it considers the latter to be an independent and un- 
organized aspect of man which, although it surely can influence 
man’s behavior, has no significant connection with the ordered 


mental processes of thought. een odh 
The fact that the mind functions in ways distinctly differing 
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from the rational intellectual mode and that such processes enter 
significantly into attitude formation means that the process of 
discussion, if we view it as expression and persuasion relating to 
the content of attitudes and opinions, may take the form of com- 
munication intended to be persuasive in modes other than the 
rational and the intellectual. Subliminal communication is an 
extreme example of expression or persuasion that is intended 
to by-pass the rational critical processes. Much advertising, rheto- 
ric, and ritual, for example, are also intended to have their 
principle impact and effect otherwise than through their rational 
intellectual persuasiveness. Thus, one can speak of primary proc- 
ess communication, meaning communications that make their 
principal appeal to the primary processes of mental functioning, 
and of secondary process communication, which makes its prin- 
cipal appeal to secondary process functioning. 

The question then becomes the extent to which the protection 
of the First Amendment ought to apply to primary process com- 
munication. Perhaps one must ask the prior question as to 
whether there is any nonarbitrary way of drawing a line on the 
primary-secondary continuum beyond which communication 
ought not to be characterized as secondary process communica- 
tion. Even conceding, for the moment, that such a line could be 
drawn, ought the protection be limited to secondary process 
communication and expression? Such a limitation appears to be 
both arbitrary and, in a sense, normative. Even granting that the 
world would be better if rationality were more dominant than it 
often is and that the secondary process ought to prevail in all 
matters relating to the external world, there is no reason to 
think that denying the protection of the First Amendment 
to primary process communication would have the effect of 
strengthening the secondary process. Further, the First Amend- 
ment cannot easily be interpreted to authorize such an entet- 
prise of psychological improvement or social engineering. The 
effect seems rather to be an arbitrary denial of protection to 
speakers who do not choose to use the secondary modes of com- 
munication or who wish to communicate content which is not 
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amenable to effective secondary process communication. The 
fact that men actually form their attitudes and opinions on the 
basis of primary as well as secondary process communication 
would seem to indicate that communications of both types 
should be protected in order to avoid restrictions and distor- 
tions of the process of communication, discussion, and attitude 
formation, and arbitrary decisions by the courts as to whether 
or not a communication is ‘rational’. 

Where speech contains a mixture of primary and secondary 
process communication it is easy to say that the whole expression 
must be protected because the two elements cannot be separated. 
In this way the issue has been avoided in most cases. But cases in 
which the secondary process communication element isnot signif- 
icantly present are not amenable to such treatment. One such case 
is subliminal communication. Other such cases occur where the 
activity in question would not be classified as speech but for the 
element of primary process communication. Such cases include 
nonverbal or symbolic communication through images and con- 
duct, the impact of which is largely through nonverbal primary 
process communication. 

Let us now look briefly at several examples of such symbolic 
action, and the recognition it has received as protected under the 
First Amendment by the Supreme Court. The so-called ‘red flag 
laws’ led to perhaps the first recognition of the inclusion of sym- 
bolic speech within the scope of First Amendment protection. 
One typical red flag law provided that ‘any person who displays a 
red flag, banner or badge or any flag, badge, banner, or device of 
any color or form whatever . . . as a sign, symbol or emblem of 
opposition to organized government or as an invitation or stim- 
ulus to anarchic action or as an aid to propaganda that is of a 
seditious character is guilty of a felony’, The Supreme Court; 
speaking through Chief Justice Hughes, found that statute to be 
unconstitutionally broad, stating that ‘the maintenance of the 


opportunity for free political discussion . . . is a fundamental 


itutional system. A statute which . . . is 


principle of our const i 
so vague and indefinite as to permut the punishment of the fair 
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use of this opportunity is repugnant to the guaranty of liberty 
contained in the Fourteenth Amendment’ (78, p. 369). Although 
there was involved no ‘speech’ in the traditional sense—the 
utterance of spoken or written words—the Court saw no obsta- 
cle to characterizing the symbolic display of a flag as speech for 
First Amendment purposes. 

It might be argued that the characterization of such flag display 
as speech does not require the recognition of primary process 
communication as speech because the conduct was used deliber- 
ately and explicitly as a symbolic shorthand for certain sets of 
ideas which could be, and in other places were, spelled out in 
the usual terms of rational intellectual speech, and hence that 
the conduct is not essentially different from the use of written 
word-symbols as a shorthand for verbal speech. Whether or not 
the Court had this in mind in this case, the use of flags does 
have a strong symbolic content in addition to any such rational 
intellectual meaning. The nonrational primary process content 
of flag symbolism, in this case the more friendly United States 
flag, is referred to by Justice Frankfurter when he alluded to 
‘those almost unconscious feelings which bind men together in 
a comprehending loyalty’ (z2, p. 600) that are inculcated and 
communicated by the ritual of the flag salute. This observation 
is reaffirmed by Justice Jackson in West Virginia State Board of 
Education v. Barnette where he says: 


There is no doubt that, in connection with the pledges, the 
flag salute is a form of utterance. Symbolism is a primitive but 
effective way of communicating ideas. The use of an emblem or 
flag to symbolize some system, idea, institution, or personality, 
is a short cut from mind to mind, Causes and nations, political 
parties, lodges and ecclesiastical groups seek to knit the loyalty 
of their followings to a flag or banner, a color or design. The 
State announces rank, function, and authority through crowns 
and maces, uniforms and black robes; the church speaks 
through the Cross, the Crucifix, the altar and shrine and cleri- 
cal raiment. Symbols of State often convey political ideas just as 
religious symbols come to convey theological ones. Associated 
with many of these symbols are appropriate gestures of accept- 
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ance or respect: a salute, a bowed or bared head, a bended 

knee (20, p. 632). 
This passage hints at the primary process symbolic content of 
such conduct as the rites of religion and of the flag salute, and 
their effectiveness to communicate certain ‘collective representa- 
tions’, ‘mental states’, and attitudes that may not be otherwise 
communicable. The relevance of this point is to show that such 
ritual symbolism is sufficiently different from the rational intel- 
lectual secondary process mode of expression that its inclusion 
within the scope of First Amendment protection must rest on a 
broader principle than the inclusion of such traditional ‘speech’. 

Speaking in one of the ‘draft card’ burning cases, the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit said: 

This case raises perplexing issues of whether symbolic con- 
duct is speech embraced by the First Amendment and the ex- 
tent of its protection thereunder (z9, p. 78) 

The Court cites the flag salute cases, the ‘red flag’ case, a picketing 
case, and several of the civil rights ‘sit-in’ cases, and concludes 
that ‘other unconventional symbolic acts have been recognized 
as means of communication’ (79, p. 78), and thus finds that 
symbolic speech is within the scope of the First Amendment 
protection. In a similar case (z5) it is contended that the symbolic 
conduct can communicate not only more dramatically than tradi- 
tional speech, but that it can communicate a broader range of 
meanings. If the printed word has a certain power and authority 
lacked by the spoken or handwritten word, the idea communi- 
cated by human conduct has a stronger empathic appeal still by 
virtue of the presence of primary process communication. Sym- 
bolic action can communicate the sense of group coherence and 
identification, a mutual ‘heightened consciousness’ of moral 
courage or righteousness or other attitudes, and strong irrational 
sympathies, the communication of which is almost wholly in- 
dependent of any rational intellectual secondary process content 
that may also be present with the conduct. Such symbolic speech 
embodies empathic or primary process communication also by 
the fact that human actors are present and participate as the 
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very symbols that communicate meaning, which adds a dimen- 
sion of communication not present in ‘ordinary’ secondary 
process speech. 

The same element of primary process or empathic communica- 
tion is present in the civil rights ‘sit-in’ demonstration where 
nothing need be said and no signs carried to make the point. 
Justice Harlan hints at the primary process aspect of the com- 
munication in Garner v. Louisana where he says: 


There was more to the conduct of those petitioners than a 
bare desire to remain at the ‘white’ lunch counter and their re- 
fusal of a police request to move from the counter. We would 
surely have to be blind not to recognize that petitioners were 
sitting at these counters, where they knew they would not be 
served, in order to demonstrate that their race was being segre- 
gated in dining facilities in this part of the country. 

Such a demonstration, in the circumstances of these two cases, 
is as much a part of the ‘free trade in ideas’ . . . as is verbal ex- 
pression, more commonly thought of as ‘speech’. It, like speech, 
appeals to good sense and to ‘the power of reason as applied 
through public discussion’ . . . just as much as, if not more than, 
a public oration delivered from a soapbox at a street corner. 
This Court has never limited the right to speak . . . to mere 
verbal expression. . . . If the act of displaying a red flag as a sym- 
bol of opposition to organized government is a liberty encom- 
passed within free speech as protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment . . . the act of sitting at a privately owned lunch 
counter with the consent of the owner, as a demonstration of 
Opposition to enforced segregation, is surely within the same 
range of protections... (4, PP. 201-202). 


In Cox v. Louisiana, a case involving civil rights picketing, the 
Court said: ‘We are not concerned here with such a pure form of 
expression as newspaper comment or a telegram by a citizen toa 
public official. We deal in this case not with free speech alone, 
but with expression mixed with particular conduct’ (3, p- 564). 
The Court here seems to ignore the primary process communi- 
cative aspect of the conduct involved, and seems to limit the con- 
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cept of ‘speech’ to the traditional rational intellectual speech 
which is intertwined with the conduct. In a separate opinion 
Justice Black makes the point quite clearly. The case, he says, 
involves a statute ‘regulating conduct—patrolling and marching 
—as distinguished from speech. . . . Picketing, though it may be 
utilized to communicate ideas, is not speech, and therefore is not 
of itself protected by the First Amendment’ (3, pp- 577-78): 
Kalven describes the conduct in the Cox and other ‘sitin’ 
cases as ‘ceremonials of protest . . . expressing the concern of 
the young Negro about his situation. What was symbolized was a 
deep grievance, a break with the society’ (7, p- 6). There is here 
a strong element of primary process ritual symbolic communica- 
tion as well as secondary communication. 
In the context of labor picketing the Court said: 


But while picketing is a mode of communication it is insep- 
arably something more and different. Industrial picketing ‘is 
more than free speech, since it involves patrol of a particular lo- 
cality and since the very presence of a picket line may induce 
action of one kind or another, quite irrespective of the nature 
of the ideas which are being disseminated’, . . - Publication in a 
newspaper, or by distribution of circulars, may convey the same 
information or make the same charge as do those patrolling a 
picket line. But the very purpose of a picket line is to exert in- 
fluences, and it produces consequences, different from other 
modes of communication (6, pp. 464-65). 


The Court here recognizes an aspect of ‘influences . . - different 
from other modes of communication’ but does not classify it as 
another mode of communication. Š 
Assembly and association are within the scope of the First 
Amendment protection for two reasons. First, assembly is nec- 
essary to traditional free speech both as a bringing together of 
individuals so that there can be effective discussion and as a 
pooling of resources to disseminate shared opinion and belief. 
The second reason for this inclusion is more interesting for 
our purpose. It is that the conduct of associating is itself a mode 


of nonverbal communication, an expresssion of conviction and a 
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communication of sincerity, group solidarity, and dedication as 
well as of belief itself. One cannot resist mentioning in this con- 
text the adage ‘actions speak louder than words’. The Court 
stated this point in Griswold v. Connecticut in this way: 


The right of ‘association’, like the right of belief . . . is more 
than the right to express one’s attitudes and philosophies by 
membership in a group or by affiliation with it or by other law- 
ful means. Association in that context is a form of expression of 
opinion (5, p. 483). 

In N.A.A.C.P. v. Alabama the Court seems to have in mind both 
reasons for protecting association when it says: 


[The Association] is but the medium through which its indi- 
vidual members seek to make more effective the expression of 
their own views. . . . Effective advocacy of both public and pri- 
vate points of view, particularly controversial ones, is undeni- 
ably enhanced by group association, as this Court more than 
once has recognized by remarking upon the close nexus be- 
tween the freedoms of speech and assembly (73, pp. 459-60). 


In the related area of association to undertake litigation, the 
Court has made the point that litigation may in some circum- 
stances be assimilated to speech for First Amendment purposes. 
The Court said: 


We need not, in order to find constitutional protection for 
the kind of cooperative, organizational activity disclosed by 
this record, whereby Negroes seek through lawful means to 
achieve legitimate political ends, subsume such activity under 
a narrow, literal conception of freedom of speech, petition or 
assembly. For there is no longer any doubt that the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments protect certain forms of orderly 
group activity (r4, p- 430). 

Thus, we see that primary process symbolic communication has 
received some degree of recognition in the cases as expression 
protected by the First Amendment, but such recognition has been 
impressionistic and limited to the most blatant cases where fail- 
ure to protect this aspect of expression would have led to un- 
tenable results. 
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RECAPITULATION 


In order to illustrate our analysis of the scope of the First Amend- 
ment let us consider several hypothetical cases. 

First, let us suppose that the Federal government has prohib- 
ited the use of subliminal projection but has itself undertaken a 
vast campaign to improve the patriotic or racial attitudes of the 
citizenry using the latest techniques of depth advertising, manip- 
ulating the most primitive primary process mechanisms and 
making extensive use of subliminal projection to communicate 
the messages. A citizen has brought suit to enjoin this campaign 
on the grounds that it is a denial of the freedom of speech for 
the government to create for itself a monopoly of a means of 
communication. 

One argument the citizen might make is that the government 
transcends the constitutional limitations on its power and invades 
‘the sphere of the intellect and spirit which it is the purpose of 
the First Amendment to our Constitution to reserve from all 
official control’ (20, p. 642). If this argument is that the govern- 
ment ought to be prohibited from making use of the means of 
communication to express policies and arguments, the argument 
is clearly untenably broad. Part of the business of governing in- 
volves communication and persuasion. The argument is much 
stronger if we narrow it and focus on the word ‘control’. It is the 
presence of official control rather than mere official use of the 
means of communication and persuasion which arguably 
abridges the freedom of speech. Once it is admitted that sub- 
liminal communication is to be protected under the First 
Amendment freedom of expression, it follows inevitably that 


the government cannot deny to all but itself the use of one mode 


of communication without abridging the First Amendment 
ans to express them- 


rights of all others who wish to use this me 
selves and to persuade others. 


There is also an element of coercion é 
ment’s use of a means of communication to the exclusion of all 


others. This is classical censorship which restricts the sources of 
communication and expression that run counter to the govern- 


involved in the govern- 
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mental line. For these reasons it seems fairly clear that the gov- 
ernment would not be permitted to use subliminal communica- 
tion and at the same time prohibit others from using it. 

Next, let us suppose that one has been convicted of violating a 
law prohibiting the use of subliminal projection by making use of 
a tachistoscope and sound reproduction equipment to project 
subliminal images and messages designed to induce the audience 
in a movie theater to vote for a particular candidate for public 
office. He claims that his First Amendment right to freedom of 
speech and expression is abridged by this law which prohibits 
him from using a particular mode of communication. He argues 
that it is plain censorship to threaten punishment for the exercise 
of the right of free speech, and that it is the exercise of arbitrary 
state power to make a blanket prohibition of all expression mak- 
ing use of a particular mode of communication. He argues that 
subliminal projection is a means of communicating material that 
is actually used by people in forming their attitudes and opin- 
ions. Since the content of such communication enters into the 
process by which opinion is formed, it would be an abridgment 
of freedom of expression to deny one’s right to communicate his 
ideas and attitudes and to persuade people to espouse them. He 
points out that maintenance of freedom of expression and the 
integrity of the process of free attitude formation is especially 
necessary in the area of political election campaigning which is 
so central to our democratic way of government. 

The prosecution argues that subliminal projection is not to be 
included within the protection of the First Amendment since, 
because he is not aware that he is being influenced, the recipient 
cannot consciously consider the ideas presented and form a ra- 
tional opinion on the basis of them, and that this is the crux of the 
process of opinion formation protected by the First Amendment. 
This law prohibiting the use of subliminal projection, far from 
abridging freedom of expression, removes a potential obstacle to 
the process of free discussion which alone makes free speech 
effective and valuable. If men can be influenced beyond their 
awareness, they cannot escape such influence, and they are in that 
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situation, in effect, members of a captive audience because of 
the very nature of the means of communication. Further, the 
prosecution argues, one is free to express his views in other ways. 
Punishment is not threatened for the expression of the content of 
what is communicated. The law and its administration are neu- 
tral as to the content of the influence; they simply outlaw the 
means of communicating. One is free to say the same things by 
other modes of communication, and if he claims the right to use 
subliminal projection as his means of communication, he is 
claiming the right to use coercion of a captive audience as well 
as the right to speak his mind, which exceeds his legitimate 
rights. 

This hypothetical case confronts us with the basic dilemma as 
to whether primary process communication is protected within 
the First Amendment. The argument that it does not enter into 
conscious rational cogitation, which is the traditionally valued 
end of the freedom of speech, is countered by the argument that 
it does in fact enter into the processes by which opinion is 
formed and must be protected in order to avoid distorting 
these processes. If the latter argument rests on the negative 
theory of the First Amendment, perhaps it has lost its force 
in the case of subliminal projection which appears, to the extent 
that we now understand it, to be clearly distinguishable from 
secondary process rational processes, and hence might not be 
protected. If the argument rests on a positive theory of the pro- 
tection of the actual process by which opinion is formed, sub- 
liminal projection is in the same position as other forms of 
primary process communication and mixed primary and sec- 
ondary process communication. 

Let us now suppose that the Federal Government has aban- 
doned its attempt to prohibit the use of subliminal projection by 
others, but goes ahead with its broad campaign to change the 
attitudes of the citizenry in a particular direction through the 
same vast array of modern techniques as in our first hypothetical 
case. Again a citizen has brought suit to enjoin the campaign on 
the grounds that the conduct tends to break down the processes 
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of free thought and discussion and thereby abridges his rights 
under the First Amendment. 

The citizen might argue that such a massive government cam- 
paign amounts to coercion by saturating a captive audience with 
government controlled expression (i.e., propaganda). The com- 
munication is so persuasive that one cannot escape it. One is sub- 
jected to it in public places, places where he must be and places 
where he has a right to be. Although no use of physical force is 
inyolved there is an aspect of coercion. It would be difficult, if an 
injunction were to issue on this ground, to distinguish most other 
types of governmental action. Anything that the government does 
is backed by the prestige of the nation and the implicit threat of 
the use of its vast resources and force. 

Another argument that could be made is that the action by the 
government must be enjoined because it tends to break down the 
very process of free expression and discussion by foreclosing the 
Opportunity of citizens to enter, through their own expres- 
sion, into the process by which opinion is formed, The cumu- 
lative effect of such a massive campaign is so strong that it 
destroys the possibility of influencing attitudes in a divergent di- 
rection, and thus effectively denies to others the freedom to 
communicate. This foreclosing effect is peculiar to the case of 
primary process communication because it is the impact of the 
cumulation which is insurmountable. In the case of secondary 
process communication, the ideas and arguments can be coun- 
tered with further arguments, facts, and ideas, and a differential 
in cumulative exposure is not so crucial as to foreclose the pos- 
sibility of counter influence. If the course of conduct by the 
government in this case does tend to break down the process 
and possibility of freedom of expression, then the citizen’s 
tights protected under the First Amendment are abridged and 
an injunction ought to issue. 

As another example, let us suppose that a Negro or other 
minority community group appeals the denial of its application 
for a permit to usea park for a concert of the community cham- 
ber orchestra on the grounds that its members’ freedom of speech 
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is abridged by the denial of the permit. The park is several square 
blocks in area and located near a much patronized shopping and 
business area. The city has a policy of prohibiting the use of the 
park for organized group activities in order to keep toa minimum 
any danger of disturbances or obstruction of traffic. The city is 
mindful, however, of its Constitutional obligations to allow the 
free use of this park for the expression of any and all viewpoints 
or opinions. The city has therefore instituted a permit system to 
regulate the use of the park for public speeches, on the ground 
that they are likely to gather crowds. It issues permits without 
discrimination in order of application to all applicants for per- 
mits to use the park for purposes of the public expression of 
opinion. In this case a permit was denied on the grounds that the 
group did not intend to use the park for purposes of speech, but 
instead for group recreation for which it was not the policy of the 
city to issue permits. 

The community group argues that this concert is expression 
within the First Amendment and that the permit thus may not 
Constitutionally be denied. It argues that in order to overcome 
the prejudice and distorted stereotypes of other citizens of the 
city this concert was planned to communicate and demonstrate 
in a tangible way the fact that the Black community of the city 
is cultured, educated, and a part of the community of which the 
city should be proud. The group argues that the only way to com- 
municate this effectively is to present to the people of the city the 
concrete scene of a large group of members of the Black com- 
munity engaging in an activity that is a shared symbol of culti- 
vated achievement. It argues that this point can be made only by 


the presence of human beings and their symbolic communica- 


tion through conduct. The content could not be communicated 
effectively by speeches, pamphlets, advertisements, or any of the 
other more traditional means of expression. The group argues 
that it cannot Constitutionally be denied the use of a public 
park to express and communicate such things that are basic to 


the attitude formation process. ich must be 
How would this case be decided? One argument which 
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passed upon is that music is a form of expression and thus can- 
not be abridged under the First Amendment. This is a radical 
argument that would expand the scope of First Amendment pro- 
tection drastically. While it cannot be denied that music, paint- 
ing, dance, and other nonverbal forms of art are forms of ex- 
pression, it appears that they are not the sort of expression 
which has been protected. Expression relating to ideas is what 
has been protected. While we ought not demand that the 
ideas expressed be phrased in rational verbal terms, we may per- 
haps demand that they be relevant to the formation of attitudes 
and policy. It may be an impossible task to define such relevance 
and determine it in particular cases, but in this case the music 
itself does not seem sufficiently relevant to be protected as 
speech or expression. At any rate this need not be decided in 
this case. 

‘A more powerful argument is that the acts of associating, play- 
ing music, and listening to it, in the context of prevalent attitudes 
which such conduct may well tend to influence through its ex- 
pression of dissonant facts and attitudes, is primary process or 
empathic communication and expression that must be protected 
by the First Amendment. If one concludes that this conduct is 
within the scope of First Amendment protection, the next step is 
to decide whether the activity creates a clear and present danger 
of breach of public order or of some other evil which the city has 
aright to prohibit. 

Tf one includes the conduct in question within the protection 
of the First Amendment, the balance favors requiring the permit 
to be issued, while if it is not so included, the permit would not 
be required. The case seems to turn directly on whether primary 
process communication is to be included within the protection 
of the First Amendment. 

What then shall be the response of the Constitutional law of 
the First Amendment to the insights of psychoanalysis which 
have undermined its traditional theoretical premises? Its first 
response will be, no doubt, and has already been, to ignore such 
assaults on the foundations of the body of legal precedent. 
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Courts will not be adept at handling such subtleties or the soph- 
istries that will be woven of them in the course of the argument 
of a case. The law gropes viscerally, one case at a time, and 
rarely articulates a new abstraction until the decisions which 
may be deduced from and rationalized by it have already been 
reached. However, as new cases arise and are decided, the hypo- 
thetical cases I have discussed or others, which cannot be made 
sense of with only the traditional concepts, the theory of the 
First Amendment will have to take account of the vastly more 
complex concepts of communication and thought that arise 
from psychoanalytic experience. One of the crucial questions 
that will have to be answered is whether or not the primary, 
nonrational aspects of communication are to be included within 
the area of speech which is constitutionally protected by the 
First Amendment. 


SUMMARY 


Judicial interpretation of the freedom of speech which is guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the Constitution has tradi- 
tionally been based on the model of man as a rational being 
whose conduct is controlled by reasoned thought and decision 
and whose interaction in the process of attitude and opinion 
formation is characterized by the ‘market place of ideas’ in 
which the process of discussion or the competition of ideas 
tends to the result that the true ideas are ‘bought’ and the false 
ones discarded. 

The model of man and his thought which arises out of psycho- 
analytic theory and experience includes the new dimension of 
primary process functioning and views the whole of mental func- 
tioning as a process interpenetrated by both primary and second- 
ary process modes of functioning. Man’s rationality is no longer 
his dominant and defining characteristic; rather, it has come to 
be seen as one among several modes of mental functioning, none 
of which occurs without the interpenetration to some degree of 
the other modes, Along with primary process mental functioning 
comes interpersonal interaction, the influence of which is mainly 
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on the primary aspects of functioning rather than the secondary, 4 


and a new model of attitude and opinion formation that includes 
such primary process mode communication and influence, 

This new model of man and thought challenges the model on 
which the assumptions of the traditional theory of the freedom of 
speech are based. The use of subliminal projection as a means of 
influencing attitudes and opinions, for example, would force the 
law to face the issue of whether or not nonrational means of 
influencing attitudes and ideas are to be included within the area 
of expression which is constitutionally protected by the First 


Amendment. This basic question is presented by primary process - 


nonrational elements of many types of symbolic and behavioral 
communication. The Supreme Court has extended the mantle 
of protection of the First Amendment to symbolic speech in 
several cases but has not articulated a theory of the freedom of 
speech that adequately takes account of the model of thought 
and communication that has arisen out of psychoanalytic theory 
and experience. 
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PATHOLOGICAL JEALOUSY 


BY PING-NIE PAO, M.D, (ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND) 


During analysis of over six years’ duration, it was possible to 
study in considerable detail the symptom of pathological jeal- 
ousy, which at times assumed delusional proportions, in a man 
who otherwise showed no impairment of major ego functions, 
was able to carry on productive work without interruption, and 
who could undertake classical analysis without the use of param- 
eters. This rare combination of an intact ego and the isolated 
but persistent symptom of pathological jealousy is unlike many 
cases reported in the literature in which the patients were 
either psychotic, or briefly studied, or the pathological jealousy 
was a transient symptom. In the analysis of this case, the orig- 
inal trauma that left an oral cast on his future personality 
development and that paved the way for the formation of his 
pathological jealousy could be reconstructed, It was therefore 
possible not only to confirm Riviere’s (r6) and Fenichel’s (6) ob- 
servations that oral fixations are important in the development 
of pathological jealousy, but also to augment the ‘historical 
details about the origin of the fixation’ (6). 

Freud first formulated the mechanism of pathological jeal- 
ousy on the basis of Schreber’s case in Psychoanalytic Notes on 
an Autobiographical Account of a Case of Paranoia (8), and 
later elaborated on it in Some Neurotic Mechanisms in Jeal- 
ousy, Paranoia and Homosexuality (9). He distinguished be- 
tween the projected and the delusional jealousies: ‘. . . projected 
jealousy is derived in both men and women either from their 
own actual unfaithfulness in real life or from impulses toward 
it which have succumbed to repression. . . . [The delusional 
jealousy] too has its origin in repressed impulses towards un- 
faithfulness; but the object in these cases is the same sex as the 
subject’ (9, pp. 224-225). He also made these penetrating ob- 
servations: normal jealousy, although by no means rational, ‘is 
compounded of grief . . . and of the narcissistic wound, . . - 
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further, of feelings of enmity against the successful rival, and of 
a greater or lesser amount of self-criticism which tries to hold 
the subject’s own ego accountable for his loss. . . . [Jealousy] is 
a continuation of the earliest stirrings of a child’s affective life 
and it originates in the œdipus or brother-and-sister complex 
of the first sexual period’ (9, p. 223). 

Jones (z3) agreed with Freud on projection and homosexu- 
ality. In the elaboration of Freud’s thesis that jealousy is com- 
pounded of grief, hatred, and narcissistic wound, he made val- 
uable contributions to the elucidation of the narcissistic de- 
pendency in the person predisposed to pathological jealousy. In 
Jones’s view, narcissistic dependency results from guilt in cedi- 
pal situations; guilt leads to fear of the father and inversion; 
inversion leads to fear of the woman, from which flight and 
infidelity arise; the latter is projected in jealousy. Jones pre- 
sented summarized conclusions in his paper but did not use 
illustrative cases. 

Brunswick (3) described in detail her two-and-a-half months’ 
analysis of a case of delusional jealousy which supported her 
conclusions that ‘the unconscious homosexuality was the cause 
of the illness of the woman patient but the homosexuality has 
its basis in the accidental attachment of the normal passivity 
of the small child to an object which happens to be feminine 
[though phallic] sister’ and that ‘the striking point in this case 
is the entire absence of the cedipus complex. . - - The patient wes 
is fixed at a precedipal level.’ It is obvious that Brunswick's work 
was handicapped by the fact that the patient was psychotic and 
the analytic work brief. j 

Riviere (16) described the analysis of a transitory symptom 
of morbid jealousy which occurred during the course oe 
analysis of a woman patient. She noted that the patient Bas 
ousy was associated with an unconscious fantasy which ‘com: 
sisted of an impulse or an act on the patient's pat of ir 
and obtaining from some other person something she greatly 
desired, thus robbing and despoiling him or her’. The trangt 


É ; ‘one of 
lar situation included the patient and two other objects, one 
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these two objects was the object of her desire which she would 
take possession of for gratification; .. . the other object... was 
the person who suffered the robbery and spoliation’. Riviere 
observed that the general explanation of the patient's jealousy 
as a projection of her infidelity was clearly insufficient and she 
therefore offered the following interpretation for the relation- 
ship between flirtation and jealousy: in the jealousy mood, 
others were robbing the patient of everything, whereas in flir- 
tation she was doing the same to all around her. Riviere noted 
that ‘the origin of the phantasy in the oral-erotic and oral- 
sadistic phase of development is not to be doubted, although I 
cannot here quote material in support of this statement’ and 
that ‘simple genital . . . desire and jealousy played little part in 
it, despite what one might call the attempt to rationalize the un- 
conscious phantasy by “genitalizing” it into infidelity and jeal- 
Ousy situations’. 

Fenichel’s contribution (7) can be viewed as a direct ex- 
tension of Freud’s and Jones’s works. Elaborating also on nar- 
cissistic dependency as Jones did before him, Fenichel observed 
however that the narcissistic fixation, or a fixation on a primi- 
tive mechanism of regulation of self-regard, coincides with an 
oral fixation. From the illustrative case (a woman) he thus 
concludes that ‘though no historical details about the origins of 
the patient’s oral-sadistic fixation were ascertained, we can sum- 
marize the situation as follows: robbing (or turning against the 
ego, being robbed at the same time) became her condition of 
love. Her jealousy was, in the final resort, oral-sadistic wishes 
directed toward her mother.’ Fenichel’s conclusion is parallel 
to Riviere’s, as he had also noted. (Their different theoretical 
orientations in regard to the concept of defense, the concept of 
superego, etc., will not be discussed here.) 

Seemingly unaware of Riviere’s and Fenichel’s contribu- 
tions, Chatterji (4), an Indian analyst, laboriously drew con- 
clusions from his clinical material that ‘the pathological jeal- 
ousy is not one of a genital cedipal level but is of purely oral 
origin’. However, Barag’s (z) report on her analytic work of 
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less than a year with a case of pathological jealousy seemed to 
deviate from the above trend of investigation. Barag charac- 
terized her patient (a man) as remaining narcissistically fixated 
on the phallus: ‘He loves his wife narcissistically as he loves his 
penis. To the extent that she becomes, for him, his penis, he has 
a partial feminine identification. This phase [penis-mother 
identification] would be the transition in the development of 
the increasing hetero- or homosexual object choice’ (z, pp. 
10-11), At one point she spoke of the patient's ‘thieving’ from 
mother but gave the impression that this ‘thievery’ was in no 
way related to oral-sadistic drives. It is most unfortunate that 
Barag did not mention Riviere’s or Fenichel’s work. As a con- 
sequence, we are left to wonder if the oral material abounding 
in the presentation played any role in the symptoms of patho- 
logical jealousy. 

Seidenberg (r8), like Barag, viewed the jealousy as a precipi- 
tate of cedipal struggle. “The delusion of jealousy is actually a 
wish that mother should be loose sexually and that she should 
have an affair with another man—the other man being, of 
course, the patient himself.’ Using as evidence the plots of two 
dramas as well as two clinical cases, Seidenberg stated that the 
castration fear implied in this wish must be responsible for the 
suffering and anxiety of the jealousy. 


CLINICAL MATERIAL 
R was referred for psychoanalysis because of his acute anxiety 
and depression which were increasing and interfering with his 
work, An efficient corporation executive in his mid-thirties, he 
had been married for over ten years and had four children. 
About two months before beginning his psychoanalysis, his wife 
had informed him that she was in love with another man who 
happened to be his best friend. This took the patient com- 


pletely by surprise; he had thought that their marriage was a 
good one even though he never felt satisfied with his wife. The 
t his best friend should do this to 


most upsetting aspect was tha : x i 
him. As the wife walked out of their home and bade him good 
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bye, the patient felt betrayed, humiliated, and bitter; he wanted 
to ‘tear down the pillars of the temple, to kill all the Philistines 
as Samson did’, He must get revenge, he told himself again and 
again. He decided on two courses of action, to make his friend 
cuckold, and to woo back his wife and then ‘dump’ her as she did 
him. Step by step he carried out his plans. But, when his wife 
returned home, his desire for revenge had disappeared. 
Following their sexual reunion, the patient became very self- 
conscious about the size of his penis and began to probe his wife 
about her experiences with her lover. Listening to her descrip- 
tion he felt overwhelmingly jealous. Now he thought about his 
wife all the time. At work (he attended to his work perfuncto- 
rily) his thoughts would dwell on her eyes, her smiles, etc., 
which to him became perfect creations of nature, and he felt he 
could not wait to go home to embrace her. As soon as he got 
home he was troubled by the thought that she had a lover who 
was once his best friend. In order to assure himself that he 
meant more to her than her lover did, he pressed her to tell him 
all the details, without any omissions, of how she and her lover 
spent their time together. If she refused to codperate, he de- 
cided that she had secrets to hide from him and his jealousy was 
heightened. If she did codperate, he would weigh carefully 
whether or not he was better than his wife’s lover and whether 
or not she was more giving to him than to her lover; as a rule he 
could always find reasons to feel self-loathing and jealousy. On 
nights when his wife went to community functions he felt lost 
and compelled to spy on her to make sure that she was not meet- 
ing with her lover. He made mysterious phone calls to be sure 
she was at the destined place. When she returned he felt that 
she did not greet him warmly and seemed indifferent to the 
suffering he had just gone through. He felt jealous and suspi- 
cious. He would study the creases in her dress, stealthily exam- 
ine her purse, the car, etc., to be sure there was no evidence of 
her meeting with her lover. To dispel his doubts he would then 
ask devious questions to get to the smallest detail about what 
she did and to whom she talked. His energy seemed indefati- 
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gable. When she felt exhausted, he decided that she was evasive. 

Soon he hit upon an idea: ‘If she loves me, I need not be 
jealous. So let her prove to me that she loves me.’ Thereafter he 
designed task after task for her to perform. Because of the na- 
ture of these tasks she could rarely have passed his test; for in- 
stance, he would suddenly issue an order forbidding her to doa 
chore which she had to attend to; he would ask her to undress 
when and where he wanted her to, disregarding the fact that she 
would then be exposing herself to their children; he would ask 
her to perform perverse acts which he knew she would not do. 
Even on those occasions when she did pass his test he was not 
satisfied; he would muse, “This task was too easy. I must try her 
with another one which is a bit more difficult.’ Thus he was 
compelled to design task after task and to ask her to perform 
them again and again. 

At times, when feeling very tired and agonized by his own 
activities, he entertained the idea of getting far, far away. He 
thought: ‘My wife was the cause of the trouble. If only I get 
away from her I'll be all right.’ He would drive away, drink 
solitarily at different bars, feel lonely, and fantasy more satis- 
factory relations with girl friends he had had in the distant past. 
As he turned his thoughts, as he invariably did, to recollections 
of unflattering experiences with them, he became disgusted 
with himself, wished that he was dead, and contemplated sui- 
cide. When he found himself dwelling on suicidal thoughts he 
became scornful of himself for being a coward and would then 
turn his thoughts toward his wife. Then he would worry that 
his wife might again turn to her lover. He had to rush home to 
‘stop all the nonsense’. Essentially he knew what he was doing 
was ridiculous, but he felt unable to stop. As time went on and 
he felt his misery getting more and more intolerable, he de- 
cided to seek relief through treatment. 2 FEIT 

The patient was in good contact with reality. Despite his cur- 


hich resulted in increased use of al- 


rent internal struggle, W! 
cohol, poor sleep, and generally depressed mood and appear- 


ance, he was working full time. ‘When I got into the swing of 
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things I could do a good job.’ Being a prolific reader he was 
familiar with psychoanalysis. 

His parents were living and well. His father was a self-made 
man, but despite his success in his business was hypochondriacal 
at home and always in the background of his excitable, suspi- 
cious, and demanding wife. R was the second of three brothers; 
the older brother was five years his senior (the mother had no 
pregnancies in these five years) and the other brother, thirteen 
months younger. Both brothers, as well as their families, were 
described as being free from neurotic problems. 

R perceived himself as a complacent person. From the age of 
nine he enjoyed solitary reading more than anything else. 
Merely to prove that he ‘could too’, he entered competition at 
times, especially when feeling challenged by the younger 
brother. He had won high academic degrees in his graduate 
and postgraduate work, and recognition in high school sports. 
During puberty he was acutely aware that he ‘did not belong’, 
even though he always had friends: he was an intellectual, a 
highbrow, who had little in common with others. His experience 
with girls was satisfactory but he felt he never had enough of his 
share with the type of girls he coveted, those who were beauti- 
ful and popular. 

Following graduation from college he married; his wife was 
beautiful but not very popular: ‘in fact, she was sort of alienated 
like myself’. He admitted his ambivalence toward the marriage 
and gave the following reason: ‘I did not quite want to get 
married but I did not want to let go of her either. I didn’t pro- 
pose; she did.’ He described his ten years of marital life as being 
good, for his wife never complained, even though he did not 
feel satisfied with her, When she made a suicide attempt and 
Subsequently asked to leave him, he was so shocked that he 
thought of treatment for her as well as for himself, Now he 
seemed to have ‘forgotten’ the impact of these events. He said 
he loved his children but admitted that he had not been spend- 
ing much time with them for the last three to four years, al- 
though he could not give any reason for his change of attitude. 
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At work, he felt ‘insignificant’ even though he was actually 
highly respected for his knowledge of his own and the related 
fields. He was close to only a few of his colleagues with whom he 
could engage in intense intellectual arguments which he would 
win. He related to his ‘best’ friend, involved in the present 
crisis, in an entirely different fashion. They shared a common 
interest in ham radio, took trips together, and rarely argued 
competitively. Their relationship was an altogether congenial 
one. Above all, R admired this friend for his self-assurance, 
virility, and chivalrous ways with women. This friendship, 
which had begun about four years before, was not limited to 
the two men; their wives were also congenial. 


Following the brief review of his background, the content of 
the hours in the next four months consisted essentially of his 
description of his feelings. When it was pointed out to him that 
his jealousy seemed to weld his wife, his friend, and himself to- 
gether, he began to speak of his sadness for having lost his ‘good’ 
woman, and for having lost his best friend. Some time later he 
began to experience anger. At first the anger was directed at 
himself for not watching his wife, not treating her better, etc., 
but later it was directed toward his wife, which she took without 
uttering a complaint. During these four months, although the 
patient seemed to put concerted effort into delimiting his con- 
scious thoughts to a description of his various feelings and his 
recent interactions between himself and his wife (including as- 
signment of tasks, etc.) to substantiate his grief, his jealousy, or 
his rage, he freely associated and had many dreams. These free 
associations and dream associations revealed his preoccupation 
over the size of his genitalia, castration fears, maternal identi- 
fication, and fear of this identification. Clearly the preoccupa- 
tion earmarked the appearance of hitherto repressed cedipal 
fantasies. 

At about the time the patient b 
started analysis. In the fourth mon 
she would not respond to her husband's 


egan his analysis, his wife also 
th of her analysis she decided 
incessant questioning 
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of her relationship with her lover; in short, she struggled to 
discontinue the sadomasochistic relationship which had been 
established between them. This change on her part resulted in 
the patient’s repeatedly dreaming of being murdered and sub- 
sequently in a brief paranoid reaction for which there was no 
need to introduce any parameter of treatment. He reported 
that he was being ‘investigated’ at his work, and he was visibly 
panic-stricken. In reality, this investigation was an annual affair 
to which he had been subjected several times in previous years. 
Yet such knowledge did not allay his anxiety for he felt there 
was something different this time. ‘The investigators were look- 
ing for something special’, and therefore he had to look out. 
Thus, when meeting with the investigators he was evasive and 
argumentative. This attitude of his had puzzled them and 
aroused their suspicions, resulting in an unnecessarily thorough 
and prolonged check, Interpretation of the ‘loss’ of his wife 
dispelled the paranoid symptom. Instantly, however, he re- 
turned to various themes of jealousy. In the beginning, he had 
‘controlled’ the hours in such a way that he rarely allowed his 
analyst to complete a sentence. Despite interpretation of the 
defense, his ‘control’ persisted. As a result the analyst’s activity 
was, for a time, limited to saying ‘jealousy again’. 

R’s associations can be exemplified by the following excerpt: 
‘Last night we had blueberries for dessert. I asked my wife why 
she didn’t serve blackberries; we had plenty of blackberries in 
the garden. I told her so many times that the grocery bill was ex- 
orbitant, that she was always exceeding the budget, and that 
she could save by serving the blackberries, cabbage, string 
beans, etc., which I planted in the garden. She said she would, 
but she bought the blueberries; she said the kids wanted blue- 
berries. Maybe they did, but she should have carried out her 
promise to me. I don’t know why I asked her to come home. 
Now I have a new problem, to send her away, to divorce her. I 
do not love her now. .. . I don’t love my mother, I guess I never 
loved anyone,’ At this point he cleared his throat and went on. 
‘Tt is not true. I loved my wife and I must still love her. This 


— 
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morning she said that tonight when I came home she would not 
be home, she would be downtown shopping and would come 
home later. I asked her if I could meet her somewhere. She said, 
“Tt is not necessary”. I felt then that she was to meet some 
man... she could be stepping out on me again.’ From the as- 
sociation it was obvious that the thought of his offer to meet her 
downtown, which was to him an indication of his love for her, 
was used to obscure his fear that he was incapable of love. When 
his extreme effort to obscure whether he could or could not love 
was finally explained to him, he relaxed his ‘controlling’. 

In the subsequent months it was possible to note that jealousy 
consisted of two components: ‘I love her’, and ‘let her prove to 
me she loves me too’. At first, he perceived that the component 
‘I love her’ was ipso facto one which no one, the patient him- 
self least, should question: therefore, his primary concern was 
‘Let her prove her love to me’. It took some time for him to re- 
alize that ‘Let her prove to me’, was merely a projection of his 
own feeling of incapacity for loving. He seemed to be saying, 
‘It is not I who cannot love; it is you who does not love’. When 
he did realize the purpose of the projection, he stopped ‘testing’ 
his wife’s love for him by assigning her tasks to perform. 

Although he continued to function well at his work and did, 
in fact, receive promotions, his behavior in the sessions now be- 
came more regressive. Earlier in his accounts of the triangular 
situations, his wife was identified as the mother and the third 
person (her lover or her analyst) as the father. While included 
in the triangle, the patient found himself ‘standing outside 
looking in . . . to discern their interaction . . . to find out their 
secret’. Now his wife was still identified as the mother, whereas 
the third person was the younger sibling. Thus, casting the 
analyst in the mother’s role, he watched closely to see if the 
analyst was more attentive to him than to his other patients. Ar- 
riving for his hour early, and leaving late, he scanned other 


patients’ emotional states when they left the analyst's office. One 


day when he observed a patient leaving the office laughing, = 
became very distressed for he felt the analyst had never treat 
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him so well as to make him feel so happy. On another day, 
when he left the office he encountered a new patient, a woman, 
and then complained bitterly in the next hour: ‘I can accept 
those I saw before; they must have started treatment before me. 
This face was new; she must be a new patient. I can’t stand the 
thought of you having a new patient.’ 

Subsequent associations and enactments in the transference 
led to clarification of the infantile composition of the triangle 
by the mother, R, and his younger brother. At age sixteen 
months, three months after the birth of his younger brother, he 
had measles and was ‘isolated’ for a time. After recovering he 
became a poor eater and his mother’s obsession about ‘feeding 
people right’ made her begin to force food upon him. This 
eventually resulted in setting up a pattern of interaction be- 
tween the mother and the son: he was indifferent to food: she 
would urge him to ‘have another bite’; there was a tug-of-war 
between the two of them; the mother felt frustrated and would 
then say, ‘Nobody loves me, I’m going out and eat worms’. She 
would go away, pouting, and he would feel guilty about not 
having given in to his mother’s wishes. This interaction must 
have served him well in ‘winning’ his mother to himself; but, 
needless to say, this way of winning the mother was not at the 
expense of his younger brother. As R became mother-tied, the 
younger brother was free to leave the mother. For instance, 
while the younger brother learned how to roller skate with 
children in the neighborhood, R, now feeling challenged, had 
to learn the same thing in his mother’s kitchen. Perhaps be- 
cause of this close mother-son tie, with increased proximity 
which facilitated identification between the mother and the son 
(or was it because of the massive introjection of the lost mother 
at thirteen to sixteen months of age?), his personality and his 
mother’s showed a great resemblance. Both were sensitive, easily 
hurt, ready to make others (who were considered offenders) 
feel guilty, and both were jealous and suspicious (mother al- 


ways fussed at others, believing they had secrets which were 
kept from her). 
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After working through the triangular relationship, the analy- 
sis entered another phase. Now the analyst was seen 
as the patient's older brother, whom he adored, and his father, 
whom he despised. Since the patient was five or six, this brother, 
five years his senior, was his hero. The older brother was ac 
claimed everywhere he went and was a successful professional 
man. Despite his brother's various merits, the patient's aggran- 
dized view of his brother was, he felt, engendered and reen- 
forced by his mother who went out of her way to extol her 
older son's success among her relatives and friends. In contrast, 
the mother never spoke of her husband in this manner. When- 
ever she did mention the father to her children she assigned him 
a punitive role: ‘Wait until I tell your father when he comes 
home’. That the father indiscriminately carried out his wife's 
wishes had been one of the reasons for R’s disrespect for his 
father, the other reason being the father's assumption of ‘a 
child’s role’ through his hypochondriacal complaints and other 
acts that minimized his own importance in the presence of his 
wife. 

Casting the analyst in the role of the older brother and 
father, the patient saw him either as a socially successful pro- 
fessional man or as a helpless milktoast, led by his wife. It was 
many months later before he could recall his walks with his 
father, in the woods and alongside the river bank near his fa- 
ther's summer home. He recalled how amazed he was to dis- 
cover his father was on boxing and basketball teams in college, 
that his father was shrewd in his papery? rages ei 
that he n to respect his father an 
ternal obi eel Speaking of his father’s sexual 
potency, the patient recalled with intense fear a screen memory 
in which he (at about age six to eight) and his bed- 
were riding pillows in the bed, a game they often played at ciel 
time. Suddenly, responding to his brother's statement, a ak 
jumping up and down’, R was panic-stricken. He screamed = 
screamed until his father rushed to his aid and showed him 
there was no stick in the room. This screen memory led to as- 
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sociations of witnessing the primal scene. (Both the patient and 
his younger brother slept in the parents’ bedroom until R was 
six.) There followed a series of anxiety dreams of plane crashes, 
of being stabbed, of being given injections and enemas. He 
recalled that during Army service he had fears that he would be 
approached homosexually. He recalled no conscious thoughts 
of this kind during the rest of his developmental years, includ- 
ing the years with his best friend. These thoughts about homo- 
sexuality led to associations related to passivity and maternal 
identification. 

The patient now wanted to be a man. Enacting the cedipal 
situation, he had a ‘compulsion to steal’ a married woman. His 
effort was rewarded. When the woman began to speak of 
marrying, he at first became elated, but soon became terrified 
and terminated the affair; he felt that if they were married the 
woman would soon find out his incapacity to love. At this 
juncture he became jealous of his wife again. At the sight of his 
wife, he was reminded of her lover even though this man had 
not been coming near her for the past three years. He perceived 
his wife not as his own but as ‘some man’s wife’ who was de- 
sirable but who was forbidden to him. He was greatly dis- 
traught and he again needed to design tasks for his wife to per- 
form. This recrudescence of his jealousy was brief; it passed 
away when its defensive use was noticed. It was then clarified 
that, in the content of the cedipal situation, the meaning of the 
two components of jealousy were: ‘I love you’ equates ‘I love 
you, Mother’, and, ‘Let her prove she loves me’, was addressed 
to the father in order to shift responsibility, so as to allay R’s 
own castration fear and guilt. 

As his feelings of fear and guilt were worked through the pa- 
tient began to feel that his wife was now his own. They bought 
a house; previously he resisted his wife’s desire to own a house 
because of his fear of transience. At this juncture, his wife was 
planning to discontinue her analysis and he spoke of terminat- 
ing his analysis so that he might finish before she did. Thoughts 
of termination of analysis produced anxiety dreams and fan- 
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tasies that he would never amount to anything unless he could 
enact the Bible story in which David killed Goliath. He felt 
that he had to choose between kill-and-replace and remain-in- 
the-background. Now it became understandable that he could 
argue (or compete) with and win over those for whom he held 
no respect; he had to avoid those whom he did respect for 
they stirred up conflict in him. Following this phase of analysis 
he felt more at ease with his competitiveness and undertook to 
write a book, to fulfil a long-cherished, but suppressed, wish 
to outdo others. It was not obvious at first that writing a book 
was an acting out of maternal transference. Soon, however, it 
became evident that the completion of his wife's analysis had 
re-opened the narcissistic wound of his lagging behind his 
brothers’ successes in the past as well as in the present. Now, 
while in analysis, he had to seek concrete success by himself 
through the book, just as he had to learn to roller skate in his 
mother’s kitchen. 

In the process of writing this book there was a re-experiencing 
of anal material (withholding, difficulty in expelling, need for 
milk of magnesia, or an enema) as well as oral (compulsion 
to read and take in from books). But of utmost interest during 
this phase was his repeated demonstration of narcissistic ab- 
sorption in his undertaking and of ignoring the existence of the 
analyst. During the hours, after perfunctory reports of current 
events, often devoid of emotion, R began to ‘write’ his book or 
to turn his thoughts to the book. This behavior persisted, de- 
spite interpretations which he validated, until the first draft of 
the book was completed. am i 

In retrospect, he noted that his behavior 1m analysis during 
the writing of the book was also reflected in his daily living with 
his family, i.e, he ‘ignored’ them and he disappeared’ from 
them. By ‘ignoring’ he meant wilfully paying no attention to 
them in order to establish the fact that they should attend to his 
needs but not he to theirs. By ‘disappearing’ he meant an au- 


tomatic, unwilled turning off his mind, in the midst of con- 


versation, to something else, a passage in a book he had just 
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read, a scientific subject, etc. He said he had to ignore his wife; 
otherwise he could be reminded of her act of infidelity which 
had established the fact that he was second best and that he had 
wed a second-best wife. He had to ignore the analyst while 
writing the book, for he would likewise be reminded of his 
wife’s analysis being finished first. “Thinking of myself as second 
best, and as one qualified to get only second best, makes me 
angry.’ He also became aware of his hate for his mother as the 
one whose behavior made him feel ‘I could not be anybody or 
get anything but second best’. 

In analysis he now enacted the ‘ignoring’ and the ‘disap- 
pearing’. He fell silent when he ‘disappeared’. When the silence 
was punctured, he would engage in a brief argument and would 
fall silent again. He said he felt depressed, that ‘fighting with 
you is better than feeling depressed .. . but I don’t even feel like 
fighting’. During R’s silent hours the analyst felt a general 
malaise, lacked concrete thoughts, lacked energy to formulate 
his thoughts, and often felt an urge not so much to end the si- 
lence as to end his own unpleasant feelings. As the cycle of the 
patient’s falling silent, the analyst’s effort to break the silence, 
the ensuing protest on R’s part was repeated again and again, it 
became gradually clear that this must simulate the feeding 
struggle that was set up between the mother and the son when 
he was about sixteen months old. As he accepted the interpre- 
tation that his ‘disappearing’ served the function of getting the 
analyst, his wife, or others, to arouse him as once it served to get 
his mother to coax him to eat, he described his belief that to 
love is to possess; for instance, if his wife loved him she must 
possess him or claim him from ‘disappearing’. He further elab- 
orated that his disappearing protected his ‘secrets’. This was 
related to the Bible stories of David and Goliath and the de- 
structive rage of Samson who, after being betrayed by a woman, 
tore down the pillars of the temple. 

But R revealed secrets other than destructiveness; he had 
always felt that he was second best, would only get second best, 
and he had therefore decided not to love others or to respect 
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others’ needs. He had been quite aware, since adolescence, that 
there existed a ‘gulf’ between him and others that made him 
feel alienated and not belonging. Vaguely he felt that this 
‘gulf’ was his fault but decided ‘What the hell! Why bother 
to get something second best that I didn’t want anyway?’ 
He secretly entertained the idea that he was a great lover, 
but did not want to waste his great love on anyone who 
did not deserve it. When he first met his wife he had hopes 
of realizing his dreams of being a great lover, but he soon ‘dis- 
covered’ his wife was a disappointment. She had many draw- 
backs (e.g., she was not popular; she did not give in enough, 
and therefore she did not love him enough) and she was, at 
best, a second best. When he was about to get married, he de- 
cided to be generous and to make her over but, in the ensuing 
years of marriage, he realized that he was mistaken to want to 
turn a disappointment into something different. Then he be- 
gan to ignore her or disappear from her although he did not 
consciously experience rage or hatred toward her. He turned 
more and more to books, having first become an avid reader at 
age nine. ‘Books are greater than human beings. One can take 
in or reject whatever one wants to without feeling guilty. Such 
simplicity of life one cannot expect from his fellow human 
beings.’ 

Following much working through of his ‘disappearing’ or 
narcissistic engrossment, R was subsequently able to consider 
terminating the analysis which had lasted six years. 


DISCUSSION 
Narcissistic Fixation and Narcissistic Object Relation 


R was five years younger than his older brother. It was un- 
clear how his mother felt about becoming pregnant, or about 
having a baby after not having had an infant in the house for 
over five years, or how this lapse of five years made her care of 
R different from the way she cared for her other two children. 
Also, there was no information in regard to R’s special sensi- 
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tivity or his behavior as a newborn infant. Although the early 
mother-infant interaction is unknown, it might be assumed that 
he was reared in an average expectable environment (r2) or in 
a good enough holding environment (21), and that the mother 
served reasonably well as the protective shield (z4). 

At the height of R’s late oral and early anal phases of de- 
velopment, the mother’s pregnancy (her reaction toward it is 
also unknown) with R’s younger brother became evident. His 
reaction to the pregnancy and to the events associated with the 
birth of the younger brother was not traceable. It is conceivable 
however that after having been subjected to these events— 
especially the birth of the younger brother when R was thirteen 
months old—that aggression and loss were linked together. 
When he was sixteen months old, a critical age of becoming 
assertive, demanding, and locomotively active (ro) and of ac- 
quiring awareness of self (20), he contracted measles; the tim- 
ing of this event might consequently stir fear of self-assertion or 
of ageressivity. And the experience of separation from the 
mother at this stage might re-enforce the linkage between ag- 
gression and loss. When the mother and the son were reunited, 
R declined feeding, resulting in the development of a unique 
interaction between the two of them; namely, R’s refusal of 
food, mother’s urging him to take another bite, and the ensu- 
ing struggle until one (usually the child) succumbed to the 
other’s will. It is possible that, at an earlier stage of the struggle, 
R was not ‘refusing’ but was simply anorexic, that his lack of 
appetite was symptomatic of a reaction to the loss of the mother 
(19). The repeated forcing of food by the mother who misread 
the cues could, however, serve as cumulative traumata, as Khan 
(14) puts it, which led eventually to the formation of what 
Greenacre (zr) has termed ‘focal symbiosis’ with the mother, 
to the precipitation of an oral cast to his future character de- 
velopment, to the narcissistic fixation with the tendency of 
selfengrossment and grandiosity, and to the need on R’s part 
to mold himself into behaving passively in order to free himself 
from the responsibility of being an initiator of the loss. 
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In his object relations, following the traumatic experience, R 
was most at ease if he actively set up the above-mentioned in- 
teraction and could behave passively in it. Or, he would simply 
not relate to others either by becoming self-engrossed or by en- 
gaging them, without a real consideration of their existence, 
in a struggle to win. To him, to love was to possess. For instance, 
he loved his wife, therefore he possessed or owned her. Because 
he desired to be loved by her he expected her to possess him and 
therefore to claim him from his self-engrossment. In general, he 
was never content, for he never did find himself in total pos- 
session of others, nor others of him. In pre-adolescence he dis- 
covered a special value in reading; namely, from the books he 
could take or reject without guilty feelings. Henceforth, hiding 
behind the bookstacks became an effective way to nurse his 
narcissistic wound. But the more he found satisfaction in books, 
the more his relations with humans suffered. 

Notwithstanding the traumata and the resultant fixation, R 
did develop adequate ego strength and adaptive skill to sail 
through various developmental crises and become a husband 
and a father and assume a responsible job. But however success- 
ful he was in the eyes of society, he could not be unaware of his 
internal strife or the existence of the ‘gulf’ between himself and 
others. Obviously feeling helpless to deal with his inner con- 
flict alone (and his narcissistic grandiosity could not allow him 
to seek help from others), he simply tried to be more self-en- 
grossed and, in a sense, more regressed, His withdrawal led to 
the deterioration of the marital relation, the wife’s suicide 
attempt, his increasing distance from his children, his need to 
form the friendship with the man who became his best friend, 
and, eventually, to the crisis which brought him to analysis. 


Jealousy is a universal experience. The differences between 
‘normal’ and pathological jealousy is, as Fenichel puts it, similar 
to that between grief and melancholia. Unlike envy, the ex- 
perience of jealousy involves three persons instead of two (5). 
Because three persons act as the ‘stars’ of the jealousy drama, it 
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may be intimated that jealousy must be first experienced at a 
time when the developing and maturing child acquires the 
ability to clearly distinguish persons around him. At such 
times, he must have already been able to distinguish self from 
others, to establish a certain degree of object constancy, and to 
formulate a rudimentary set of self-representations and object 
representations. 

The intrusion on the dyad relation between the mother and 
the child by a third person, such as the father, sibling, or others, 
is inevitable. Therefore, every child knows jealousy feelings as 
soon as his ego equipment permits him to conceptualize them. 
But, to formulate the self-representations and the object rep- 
resentations in order to stage or restage the jealousy drama re- 
quires something special. In R’s case, as much as he might have 
had fleeting experiences of jealousy toward his father and his 
older brother, it was not until his traumatic experience at the 
age of thirteen to sixteen months, causing grief and fear of ag- 
gressivity, that he began to boost the importance of his younger 
brother as the star in the jealousy drama of the self-representa- 
tion and the object representation, and to enact it. The replay- 
ing of the drama could have various repercussions; for instance, 
the creation of an ego state of jealousy which could be 
reactivated by the experience of grief or aggressivity, or both; 
the exploitation of such primitive defenses as projection, denial, 
etc., in order to avoid the experience of grief and aggressivity 
and to maintain a homeostatic or tension-free state; the re-en- 
forcement of the ego-syntonic value of narcissism, etc. During 
the cedipal phase all the repercussions could be exaggerated, 
resulting in ego distortion, in constrained object relations, and 
in the re-enforcement of the experience of the ego state of 
jealousy, which paved the way for the symptom-formation of 
pathological jealousy at a later date. 


1It is not the intention here to even speculate which of the two emotional ex- 
periences—jealousy or envy—could possibly be first experienced by a human 
child. Three-person or two-person dramas are mere descriptions of the phe- 
nomena, with no implication of sequences of developmental phases. 
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The Mechanism of Pathological Jealousy 


The symptom of pathological jealousy in R's case appeared 
after he was reunited with his wife. When he lost his wife to his 
best friend, he was sad, angry, and revengeful. When he got 
even with his friend, he concentrated his vengeful feelings on 
his wife. He wanted to ‘dump’ her as she did him. But, upon 
reunion and following their sexual relations he was seized by 
jealousy, became concerned with the size of his penis, and ques- 
tioned his wife persistently about her relations with her lover. 
The sequence of the occurrence of the events would seem to 
confirm the generally accepted view of union of penises and of 
homosexuality and thereby the theory that pathological jeal- 
ousy is the result of the projected homosexual impulses. How- 
ever fitting the theory appeared, one is nevertheless puzzled as 
to why the symptom did not occur at the time R made his 
friend a cuckold. Did not the penises unite then too? When one 
studies the symptom of pathological jealousy during the course 
of this analysis, one finds with astonishment that the rise and 
fall of the symptom did not coincide with the homosexual im- 
pulses but with a concern over narcissistic self-engrossment. 
Saddled with the two inconsistencies listed above, one proposes 
to turn to the consideration that jealousy is an ego state that 
can be reinstated by various conflicts, like those over homo- 
sexual impulses, oral-sadistic impulses, etc. In R's case, the onset 


of the symptom was not precipitated by homosexual impulses 
alone but was also compounded by oral-sadistic impulses. And 
later in the analysis the symptom seemed to be brought to the 
fore by conflicts over aggressivity and narcissism. 

It seems that by conceiving pathological jealousy as a persis- 
tent ego state which can be reinstated by various conflicts, 
Riviere’s and Fenichel’s studies are rendered more consistent 


with Frend’s. It must be emphasized that the concept of jealousy 
as an ego state was implied in Freud's definition of jealousy 
which, when condensed by Jones, is: ‘Jealousy 1s compounded 
of grief, hatred, and narcissism’. To wit, in this definition jeal- 
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ousy is a complex ego state involving all components of the 
psychic structure—id, ego, and superego. 


Homosexuality and Projection 


R's best friend fits into the description of what Sandler (17) 
called the ‘part-ideal self and of what Blos (2) described as the 
‘idealized self-image’. In his best friend, R could find those 
traits required in a ‘successful’ object relation. Perhaps a desire 
on his part to imitate or identify with this friend determined 
their congenial and unrestrained relationship devoid of the 
‘gulf’ which existed in the patient's relations with other human 
beings of either sex at that time. In this narcissistic homosexual 
relationship various disturbing thoughts could occur. For in- 
stance, there might be momentary existence of the ‘gulf’, there 
might be experience of homosexual impulses. Although such 
disturbing thoughts were not confirmed by R, their existence 
could safely be speculated as they could be documented in the 
transference manifestations in the analytic work. Perhaps it is 
due to such disturbing thoughts that men feel it necessary to 
bring their wives onto the scene. Although one must take into 
account the mental state of both R’s wife and his best friend at 
the time to understand the eventual outcome of the whole af- 
fair, one could agree with Riviere, Chatterji, Barag, and Seid- 
enberg that ‘the patient plays an active role... , actually or 
imaginatively bringing together his spouse and her lover’, How- 
ever, the purpose of bringing the two together, in R’s associa- 
tion, did not quite substantiate the generally accepted view of 
‘union of penises in the woman’ (at least in the concrete sense) 
nor Barag’s view of union of the wife—who was identified as 
one’s own penis—with her lover's penis, nor Chatterji’s view of — 
removing the danger inside the wife by means of her lover's 
penis. It fitted better Seidenberg’s view, the revival of the cedipal 
conflict with the third person, a part-ideal self, playing the role 
of the son in the cedipal triangle, i 

Lagache (z5) studied pathological jealousy in overt homo- 
sexuals. He found it necessary to distinguish active and passive 
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homosexuality and concluded that pathological jealousy was 
only related to passive homosexuality, whereas overt, active 
homosexuality was only a form of acting out. In the analysis of 
my patient, however, the connection between jealousy symp 
toms and passive homosexuality was not always traceable. Pro- 
jection of infidelity impulses, both homosexual and heterosex- 
ual, was considered as the basis for pathological jealousy, 
although Riviere takes exception to this view. While 

was very much used by R as a defensive mechanism, causal 
links between infidelity and projection were not obvious. At 
one point, when he had an extramarital affair, he developed 
jealousy feelings toward his wife. In this instance, jealousy 
certainly appeared to be a reprojection of his own infidelity, 
but closer scrutiny revealed that, even there, his concern over 
narcissistic unrelatedness was interpolated between the jealousy 
and the infidelity impulses. In short, in the study of the as 
sociations in R's case, the data about homosexuality, passivity, 
and projection were abundant, but they did not seem to be di- 
rect, causative factors of the symptom-formation of pathological 
jealousy. Rather they all existed in parallel. 


SUMMARY 

From the detailed study of a patient, pathological jealousy 
could best be understood as a persistent ego state, capable of 
being instituted by conflicts over homosexual and oral-sadistic 
impluses, and by other conflicts as well, including those sur- 
rounding grief and narcissism. From this point of view, diver- 
gent explanations of pathological jealousy, as expressed in the 
literature, became complementary. 
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A NOTE ON ‘THE PILL' AND 
EMOTIONAL CONFLICT 


BY VIVIAN JARVIS, M. A. (FREEPORT, NEW YORK) 


On the morning of the tragic newscast that Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy had succumbed to head wounds, a young Catholic woman 
patient used the toilet adjoining my office after she had been 
called to enter. Though in the waiting-room for over quarter of an 
hour she had waited to see my previous patient leave before enter- 
ing the bathroom, As she lay down she commented on enjoying 
the background noise of the air-conditioner turned on for the first 
time of the season. It somewhat muffled her voice and gave her the 
illusion of saying what she wanted, yet inaudibly. I told her this 
was like wishing not to be overheard in the toilet. She commented 
that it was also like the confessional, where she did not like to sit 
too close to the priest, hoping he would be unable to hear clearly 
her ‘dirty little sins’. However, she said, somehow the priest did not 
matter too much, because she knew God could hear every word. 
The priest bothered her; God did not. She felt evasive because of 
her unconfessed use of ‘the pill’ (oral contraception). By making it 
a matter approved by her own conscience she was relieved of the 
necessity of confessing it. She thought this must be some kind of 
rationalization. 

She went on to say laughingly that lately she had been thinking 
it was unfair for a woman to receive passively the semen of her 
husband whenever he wanted to ‘shit all over her’. She sometimes 
wished it were the other way around. I reminded her that the day 
before she had complained of having sharp labor-like pains while 
exercising at home, but that she had discounted the possibility 
because she was taking the pill. The pains had finally ended in a 
‘shooting’, explosive diarrhea. 
1The shooting diarrhea and toilet noises had much to do with this patient's 
unconscious overvaluation of flatus whose symbolic connections with words, 
breath, and fertilization Ernest Jones explored in The Madonna's Conception 
Through the Ear (In: Essays in Applied Psychoanalysis, Vol. II, London: Ho- 

erotization and aggressivization of intestinal func- 


garth Press, Ltd., 1951.) Her n ; € 
tioning, its smells and noises, were of primary importance in the early onset 


of asthma, 
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She then spoke of the shooting of Kennedy which had 

her immeasurably. He was a faithful follower of the Roman 

olic Church, truly entitled to the sacrament at his death. He 
connected sexual activity with the duty of procreation to which his 
ten children attested. On the other hand, a friend of hers who had 
renounced Catholicism mocked her for being able to take both 
the pill and the holy wafer when receiving communion. She had 
been affected far differently by the assassination of Martin Luther 
King which she felt in her ‘insides’ with a sense of guilt and per 
sonal involvement. Clearly, Kennedy represented her superego still 


experienced at times as an outward agency reminding her of her 


own shortcomings. King, the brown fecal man, represented the un- 
controllable impulses inside her. She associated King’s skin color 
to her sexual wishes to perform as a man does in orgasm by her 
shooting diarrhea. 


The patient now remembered that as a child she used to confess — 


in church to sibling quarrels and disobedience to her mother, As 


an older adolescent, following the death of her devout father, a — 


stern parent and strict disciplinarian, she confessed to sexual temp- 


tations, She began to anticipate with growing indifference the 
priest's usual admonition that she cleanse her mind and rid herself — 


of dirty thoughts. Control over her thinking proved impossible. 


The priest she associated to her mother and me, standing as barriers _ 


between herself and her father, who after his death was ensconced 
in heaven at a safe distance and soon identified with God. Since 
her father was no longer physically present to direct her thinking 
or punish her actions, solitary thinking replaced communication. 
Since she found that she could not really control her dirty thoughts 
about father-God who was now at last aware of them (God could 


hear her every word), it was right for her to keep her thoughts from 
turning into actions by taking the pills and so prevent incestuous 


conception. 

My patientť’s dirty words could be put in a state of grace, as it 
were, so that her thoughts would remain thoughts only by the 
cleansing action of swallowing the sterilizing pill. It was thus that 
her personal conscience could—in fact, had to—transcend churchly 


directives about using the risky rhythm method of contraception — 


when the threat of incest was too great, The dirty words were a 
variant of the anal shooting noises by which she fantasied herself 
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as being both competitive and active with her father sexually, In 
latency she had defended against such ideas by developing conmips- 
tion and using her mother’s method of cleansing her insides with 
lemon and hot water. Her carlier bouts of diarrhea returned alter 
she married and experienced coitus, and they alo arose during 
difficult periods of her treatment, 

Implicit but not as yet worked out were the deeper oral sexual 
fantasies of identifying the holy wafer and the pill. The guilt was 
displaced onto the pill following the unconscious sexualization of 
the wafer. Interestingly enough, one of her carliest remarks on 
religion was her indifference to the role of Mary (the oral aspect) 
and her total focus on the Trinity, a three-way reenforcement of a 
masculine genital symbol in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Her religion had become a protective agency for her um 
conscious fantasies, but because of the danger of the return of re 
pressed impulses, she was forever caught up in a vacillation between 
being a faithful follower of the church and a rejecter of those 
tenets which provoked unconscious pone iaa latter caused ep 
to take an independent stand, permi to consider herself 
progressive, inesset Catholic. Thus, she would read forbidden 
books and exercise no censorship in seeing plays, but ber dixusion 
of controversial literature would soon leave her foundering as to 
the critical issues, Her early curiosity and adolescent rebellioumes 
had not established a true intellectual development despite her 


her 
uate restitutive mechanisms operating, she could none the les 
eine the bombing and the appalling waste of life. She wa 
ambivalent about this too, and wondered why she felt this way, 
never having really thought out her position. It reminded her of 
her being unable to watch any scenes of violence in a movie except 
shooting It was likely that the overriding need to have a shooting 
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beloved men whom they might lose and all this without having a 
serious commitment to issues or, at times, even an understanding 
of them. 


SUMMARY 
Features of a case are described where the contemporary assassina- 
tion of two leaders brought to the fore early conflicts in a young 
Catholic woman. The anal-phallic defenses which followed led to an 
overinvestment of flatus and a present continuation of this un- 
resolved problem in the ambivalent use of oral contraception. 
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SIGMUND FREUD—ARNOLD ZWEIG BRIEFWECHSEL. Edited by Ernst L. 
Freud. Frankfurt am Main, Germany: S. Fischer Verlag, 1968. 


203 pp. 

As previously suggested by the reviewer in this journal,’ the opening 
up to the world of the gold mine in Freud's correspondence has just 
begun, and it is my guess that this century will not see the publica- 
tion of all of it. The latest ore brought to light may surprise many 
analysts, though Freud's interest in the arts and in literature is 
well known. 

Throughout these letters Freud is obviously steeped in Zweig’s 
problems, both personal and literary, particularly since Zweig had 
gone through analysis but never completed it, and since Zweig’s son 
was still in analysis while the father corresponded with Freud. As 
the reader familiar with the literary family of Zweig might assume, 
there is some ‘sibling rivalry’ between Arnold and his brother, Stefan 
(who undoubtedly was the more important literary figure of the 
two) over Freud, although no letters or messages from Stefan to 
Freud are mentioned in this volume. On the other hand, it was not 
always easy for Freud to distinguish between the writings of these 
brothers, as has sometimes been the case for the general reader. The 
thoughtful reader will understand why Zweig changes his form of 
address from ‘Herr Professor’ to “Herr Doktor’ and, finally, to “Herr 
Freud’, which Freud accepted as a whim of his correspondent with- 
out even answering a point which Zweig specifically tried to make 
regarding the changes of Zweig's addressing the master. 

Throughout the tone of the letters is cordial and often intimate; 
on the part of Zweig, often respectful but never submissive. There is 
also doubt that Zweig had the need to exhibit narcissistic tend- 
encies, to which ‘Vater’ Freud responded as sympathetically as any- 
one, We learn a great deal about such contemporary writers as 
Thomas Mann, Bertold Brecht, Jacob Burckardt, as well as about 
Freud’s own friends and students, Max Eitingon, Lou Andreas- 
Salomé, Siegfried Jacobsohn, Ernest Jones, Otto Rank, et al. Some 
are well known, others are not. Hence, any mention of such students 
as Jacobsohn (to name just one) is particularly important. 


This QUARTERLY, XXXVIII, 1969, pp- 126-127; 
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Needless to say, the volume mirrors the upheavals of the times 
they affected both writers. Zweig preceded Freud into exile, Z 
going to Palestine and, a little later, Freud to London. Their feel- 
ings about the threatening exile (before it happened) come to the 
fore in these letters perhaps better than in any correspondence or 
pieces of writing by Freud that I know of. 

Freud's son, Ernst, who signs himself as editor of this correspond- 
ence, has made frequent annotations regarding various names oc- 
curring in the letters, which many readers will appreciate. He has 
also attempted to answer some of his father’s questions, giving an- 
swers which I feel to be either doubtful or redundant, as in the case 
of the name of the ‘Rockefeller Museum’ in Luxor, Egypt (instead 
of the ‘Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago’). Generally, 
it can be stated that this volume will enrich us just as the preceding 
collections of correspondence did. We patiently await more. 


HANS A. ILLING (LOS ANGELES) 


THE CHILD ANALYST AT WORK. Edited by Elisabeth R. Geleerd, M.D. : 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1967. 310 pp. 


This aptly titled volume has as its primary aim the presentation of 
the analytic treatment of a child, or an aspect thereof, with the in- 
clusion of representative examples of the dialogue between the child _ 
patient and the analyst. On this basis alone the book is of value since _ 
it helps round out the literature on child analysis which, for the — 
most part, is lacking in such case reports. In addition, each paper — 
demonstrates the methodology and technique of its author in prac 
tical application—an exposure which deserves our gratitude since — 
it removes child analysis from the realm of the abstract and makes it y 

_ palpable and real. Here is an unusual opportunity then for those, — 
not conversant with child analysis, to study it in operation and for 
the student of child analysis to learn from his colleagues. 

The papers also address themselves, variably and with varying — 
degrees of effectiveness, to theoretical considerations pertinent to 
child analysis. In some instances the theoretical exposition is thor- 
ough and well-documented; in others it is only touched upon in 
passing or incompletely presented. Several papers have either no 
bibliography or one that does not do justice to the literature, thus 
depriving the reader of the benefit of a considered comparison of 
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the author’s thinking with that of other analysts. The fact that the 
primary purpose of the volume is to give a view of the child analyst 
at work does not justify neglect of the scientific, theoretical frame- 
work which provides the basis for the analytic treatment, 

The ten contributors present material on a total of eleven cases: 
six in the precedipal or œdipal period, ranging in age from two 
years eleven months to six years; four in latency, ages seven and a 
half to nine years; and one adolescent, age thirteen years. Diagnos 
tically, the clinical problems presented by eight of the children 
were determined by neurotic psychopathology of varying degrees 
of severity; they include an essentially impulse-ridden latency age 
boy, a prelatency girl with asthma, and a latency girl with petit 
mal seizures. The adolescent boy and two of the latency age girls had 
more severe disorders, best characterized as being ‘borderline’. 

From this sampling of cases it is evident that the application of 
child analysis, as is also true of adult analysis, is being extended be 
yond neuroses and character neuroses to borderline problems where- 
in there are impairments in the area of object relationships and of 
ego development and function. This fact means, of course, that the 
standard model psychoanalytic technique, particularly in the begin- 
ning or preparatory phases of the analysis, has to be modified in 
accordance with the patient's deficiencies. As is stated by Geleerd in 
her excellent introductory summary of the child analytic method, 
interventions in child analysis have always been geared to the child's 
state or level of ego development. The child analyst therefore is 
accustomed to adapting his technique while adhering to the analytic, 
therapeutic goal of achieving change in intrapsychic structure. These 
papers, individually and collectively, illustrate ways in which analy- 
tic technique may be temporarily modi 
ing weattinaerol therapeutic alliance and enabling the patient whose 
ego is, at the outset, either developmentally or psychopathologically 
too immature or inadequate in relation to id and superego to be- 
come a full icipant in a valid i i 

All of the papers are illustrative of the child analytic method 
developed originally by Anna Freud. The development and inter- 
pretation of analyzable transference or transference manifestations 
is an essential of child analysis but a good deal of important analytic 
work, both in its own right and as a preliminary to transference 
interpretation, consists of the analysis of the patient's defenses and 
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affects (feelings, moods). As is explicated by Geleerd in the intro- 
duction, and by various of the other contributors, defense and affect 
analysis is usually done first and in terms of current experiences 
and relationships, including the relationship to the analyst, as a 
means of facilitating the emergence and understanding of the re- 
pressed unconscious material, the genetically significant experiences 
and fantasies. 

In speaking to the question of the analyst’s gratifying the child in 
the analysis, Geleerd states that the analyst is used by the child as 
the anaclitic love object of the earliest phases of object relationship 
to make up for the residual deficits of need gratification of these 
early phases. She further indicates that this relationship is character- 
istic of all analytic work, and has to be analyzed so that it becomes 
part of the regular transference relationship, I agree that such a 
relationship needs to be analyzed, particularly so if the analyst in 
fact has actively gratified the child’s needs or if it constitutes a 
resistance to analysis, even though it is one-sided and the analyst has 
not given such gratification. However, inasmuch as child analysts 
have to guard against the tendency to gratify instead of analyze, it 
would be unfortunate if the reader gains the impression that the 
analyst, as a regular part of child analysis, attempts in active ways 
to make up the residual defects from the earliest phases of object 
relationship. On the contrary, except for the psychotic or border- 
line cases (which Geleerd refers to in her discussion), need depriva- 
tion is essential in child analysis as in adult analysis and serves the 
same purposes. In my view, gratification, when given, should be 
offered on the basis of necessity, i.e., indications that the analysis 
cannot progress without it. 

Returning to the papers, all of them, but particularly those of 
Fraiberg, R. Furman, Harley, and McDevitt, can be particularly 
valuable to the student in child analytic training. Comprehensive 
and detailed case discussions such as these offer an all too rare op- 
portunity for a view of child analysis in process. They demonstrate 
in a most convincing way the importance of carefully timed con- 
frontations and interpretations sensitive to the child’s need for his 
defenses and to his fear of being overwhelmed from within. They 
also point up, reassuringly for the beginning child analyst, the in- 
evitability of resistance and the importance of timing as well as 
empathy, intuition, and imagination in helping the patient to over- 
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come the resistance to making unconscious psychic content con- 
scious in extending the realm of dominance of the ego and of object 
relationships. 

I feel that the papers in this volume are timely in emphasizing the 
complexity of the psychic functioning which underlies human be- 
havior, already in the very young child. At a time when much of 
psychiatric and psychologic theorization and conceptualization of 
treatment approaches are simplistic and reductionistic, these case re- 
ports provide a needed counterbalance and underscore psychoanaly- 
sis as a general psychology: a theory of human development and 
behavior, a basis for observational studies of child development, 
and a treatment method and investigative instrument which pro- 
vides an access to and an understanding of behavior which is not 
available through any other approach. 

CALVIN F. SETTLAGE (ARDMORE, PA.) 


INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD. A Handbook and Guide to Human 
Development. Edited by Yvonne Brackbill. New York: The 


Free Press, 1967. 523 PP- 


The title of this book is misleading. It should be Selected Studies of 
Infancy from Birth to Three years. Several chapters deal with 
special processes such as cognition or motor development during 
the first three years of life. The deliberate avoidance of biographical 
and clinical material and the accent on experimental approaches 
to the study of infants, reflect current trends in nonanalytic develop- 
mental research. A neglect of psychoanalytic findings precludes the 
viewing of the infant within the comprehensive system a 
psychology on which prediction and reconstruction can be b 

Too condensed and too selective to be used for students other 
than those actively engaged in laboratory research, this book will 


nevertheless interest psychoanalysts who = m ens pe! 
i i ropositions and a grea 
ne aes nted in individual chapters, 


from specialized fields of research, pres wens 
are thought provoking. They challenge us to re-examin ae oe 
analytic theorizations about infancy and psychoanalytic metho 


approach to research. 
Authors of several chapters prese 
that the newborn’s behavior cannot 


nt conclusive data which show 
be characterized as ‘undifferen- 
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tiated’ or ‘random’, The question arises whether our own concept 
of an ‘undifferentiated phase’ in early infancy is a useful proposition 
that can be upheld in investigations of nonverbal thought processes, 

Alfred Steinschneider’s chapter on Developmental Psychophys- 
iology is very complete but overladen with details on research design. 
Because the author aspires to an interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of the newborn, it is rather unfortunate that he did not in- 
clude a review of Seymour Lustman’s interpretation of the newer 
findings in developmental psychophysiology. 

From the detailed chapter on Sensory and Perceptual Processes 
in Infants by W. C. Spears and R. H. Hohle, I would like to single 
out the interesting finding that the young infant prefers patterned 
stimuli to primary visual stimuli, but is not capable of recognizing 
certain shapes within variations of context. This brings to mind 
that the infant responds better to the complex cues given to him by 
his mother than to stimuli emanating from siblings, animals, and a 
great many inanimate objects. Despite this preference for complex- 
ity, which belies the view that development proceeds from the 
simple to the complex, the infant cannot establish constancy of 
Piaget's ‘object permanent’ and of the drive object unless a high 
degree of sameness is preserved—a fact familiar to us from pathol- 
ogies arising through frequent changes of child-rearing personnel. 

Possibly because of the reviewer's special interest in motor pat- 
terns, the section on motor development by David H. Crowell ap- 
peared least complete and least helpful. In discussing modern views 
on infant testing the author is aware of the spuriousness of the 
dichotomy between motor and mental patterns. Probably because 
of the complete omission of psychoanalytic literature, even to the 
exclusion of Margaret Fries’s universally recognized pioneering 
studies of infantile activity levels, motor behavior of infants is 
presented primarily from the viewpoint of postural adjustments, 
reflexes, and responses rather than as meaningful patterns which 
reflect nonverbal thinking Processes. It was interesting to note that 
Balint’s fundamental, often neglected observations and experi- 
ments on infants were mentioned. 

i Most valuable is the systematic section on conditioning and learn- 
ing, by the editor and M. M. Koltsova. New Russian literature is 
summarized in great detail, Without spelling it out, the authors 
lead the reader to the shocking realization that infants and children 
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are treated like dogs not only in classical conditioning but also in 
operant conditioning used widely in Russia and the United States. 

The chapter on Language Development: The First Four Years, 
by Freda G. Rebelsky, Raymond H. Starr, Jr., and Zella Luria, 
concentrates on the contribution of linguistics to the study of de- 
velopment. Questions such as ‘how does a word acquire meaning?” 
have been in the foreground of psychoanalytic thinking for a long 
time. The analysis of young children may substantially contribute 
to this concern of linguists and psychologists. 

Most enjoyable because of its comprehensiveness, its common: 
sense approach, and the author’s delightful sense of humor is the 
chapter on Cognition in Infancy and Childhood by D. Elkind. It 
contains a concise and exceptionally lucid summary of Piaget's 
findings. 

The chapters on The Development of Social Behavior by Darrell 
K. Adams and on Emotional Behavior and Personality Development 
by Daniel G. Freedman, Charlotte B. Loring, and Robert M. Martin 
suffer greatly from the omission of psychoanalytic data on the de- 
velopment of object relations. No reference is made in the first 
chapter to the superego as a force influencing socialization; in the 
second the authors try to build evolutionary theory of ‘attachment 
and personality’ without considering the fundamental differences 
between animals and humans. One is sorely tempted to recommend 
reading Margaret Mahler’s recent book on symbiosis and separation- 
individuation. Despite a fair summary of psychoanalytic theory, the 
exclusion of Edith Jacobson’s work on affects and objects and 
Mahler’s work on object relationship, as well as many misunder- 
standings of psychoanalytic data, lead the authors to an approach to 
human development which tends to dehumanize the infant. Zi 
Throughout the book great care is taken to describe anak 
designs in detail and to stress differences in methodology on whi 
controversies about conflicting results of similar investigations are 
based. In contrast, next to nothing is said about pyon 
methodology which differs so greatly from that used a MEE 
iologists, experimental psychologists, evolutionists, and soci E . 
One cannot blame the authors for this omission: Psychoanalysts sea 
examined the methodology of psychoanalytic treatment but 0 
not attempted to investigate the research methods used in psycho- 


analysis and in psychoanalytic observation of children. 
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Some psychoanalytic investigators have become apologetic, almost 
ashamed of their ‘unscientific method’ and have begun to over- 
estimate ritualistic research tools, based on measurements, con- 
trols and statistics. There is no doubt that ‘psychoanalysis, . . . ap- 
pears to be the first truly developmental psychological system’ (p. 
471). After surveying the various approaches to the study of de- 
velopment presented in this book, one must come to the conclusion 
that the widely criticized psychoanalytic method has been much 
more successful than all the others in building a comprehensive 
framework for a developmental psychology to which all investiga- 
tors of human behavior can contribute. 

The psychoanalytic approach to infancy has been guilty of 
anthropomorphization and can be criticized for its injection of hu- 
manitarianism into science which may stem from its therapeutic 
orientation. Psychoanalytic research should not be limited to the 
confinement of a methodology which uses verbalization as its prime 
tool. A psychoanalysis of nonverbal behavior is yet to come. Without 
it, we run the danger of imposing verbal concepts on nonverbal 
modes of functioning. It is for an interdisciplinary team to decide 
whether excessive emphasis on measurements, controls, consensus, 
and statistics will not detract more from the understanding of de- 
velopment than the ‘unscientific’ humanitarian approach of the 
psychoanalytic investigator. 

Notwithstanding the many criticisms of this book, the reviewer 
learned a great deal from reading it. 


JUDITH S. KESTENBERG (SANDS POINT, N.Y.) 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF DREAMING, Edited by Herman A. Witkin 
and Helen B. Lewis. New York: Random House, Inc., 1967. 
242 pp. 


The rapid growth of the scientific study of sleep and dreaming dur- 
ing the past fifteen years has led in many directions, including the 
physiological and to some extent chemical delineation of several 
qualitatively different sleep states. The editors of the present vol- 
ume are most interested in explaining the implications of this body 


of research for a psychological understanding of the dream and its 
relationship to the dreamer, 
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This is a pleasant, highly readable, hard to define little volume. 
Although there are five separate authors, the result is not the 
frequent and unsatisfactory attempt at summarizing a field by stick- 
ing together a conglomerate of unedited papers by a variety of 
experts, each writing on his own sub-area. The book consists of four 
chapters: two general review articles, followed by two papers which 
are in effect reports of recent research projects, one dealing with 
dream recall and the other with incorporation of presleep material 
into dreams. Much of the material in the first two articles, by Fred- 
erick Snyder and by Charles Fisher, may already be familiar to 
readers who have any knowledge of recent sleep research; the ma- 
terial in the last two papers, by Goodenough and by Witkin and 
Lewis, will be new to most. The book will be especially useful to 
persons who are interested in the work of the latter authors and who 
can use the first two articles as background. 

Snyder’s chapter, In Quest of Dreaming, is a lucid and unim- 
peachable review of the biology of dreaming, i.e. the physiological 
characteristics of the D-state or REM-state. Fisher’s chapter presents 
a thorough discussion of possible psychoanalytic implications of 
recent biological research which deserves a thorough reading. Dr. 
Fisher unfortunately feels that recent biological studies denigrate 
or demote dreaming itself to a sort of meaningless epiphenomenon. 
This is not the case, The dream is as fascinating now as it always has 
been, Undeniably, the principal recent advances have been in the 
study of the concomitant biological state, the D-state, and the dream 
content has frequently not been relevant to these chemical and 
neurophysiological studies. However, I cannot see that this in any 


sense reduces the meaningfulness of dreams. f . 
Goodenough has written an excellent chapter reporting on ^is 
He makes a careful differentia- 


laboratory studies of dream recall. : À ‘afl 
tion between actual recall of a dream with content and various m s 
of ‘negative’ reports: reports of dreamless sleep which a aul ae 
finds associated with ‘deep’ (high arousal threshold) RE aie = 
no content dream reports in which the subject says he was was + 
but cannot rememberi whatidie de onmes PRN f 
associated with stressful or anxious nights and with P ne 
embarrassing or painful material; reports of being rat: Te 
thinking, obtained chiefly after gradual awakenings 


REM or non-REM sleep. 
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Witkin and Lewis discuss their studies on incorporation of pre- 
sleep material into dreams. Their method involves showing sub- 
jects one of several movies before sleep and assessing the effect on 
the night’s dreams. These exciting long-term studies obviously will 
still be in progress for some time. The authors again show great 
sensitivity to the issues raised, such as different types of incorpora- 
tion and interaction between their stimulus movie and related 
dormant personal material, as well as personal dream styles and the 
influence of the experimenter and the laboratory on dreams. Sur- 
prisingly the authors omit any mention of when, during a dream 
period, the awakenings took place; this is an important variable 
which can make a great deal of difference to the type of dream 
material elicited, From the tenor of this work there is no question 
that the authors are aware of this variable and merely neglected to 
mention it in this chapter. The results, presented only tentatively, 
are difficult to summarize; but clearly presleep stimuli did in- 
fluence dreaming, and the particular manner or style of influences 
appear to be a complex function of the dreamer’s personality and 
his cognitive and perceptual style. 

All in all, this is a worthwhile, informative book which will be 
of interest to anyone concerned with sleep and dream research, 
and especially important to those whose interest lies in the psy- 
chological problems of how the dream is created and how it is 
obliterated or forgotten. 


ERNEST HARTMANN (BOSTON) 


THE BORDERLINE SYNDROME. A Behavioral Study of Ego-Functions. 
By Roy R. Grinker, Sr., Beatrice Werble, and Robert C. Drye. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1968. 274 pp. 


This book reports the results of a research study undertaken with 
two main goals in mind. One was to clarify the concept, borderline; 
the other more general goal was to develop a research technique 
applicable to the classification of other syndromes in terms of their 
causes, their course, the natural history of their disturbance, and 
the effectiveness of various therapies. The book can be judged in 
terms of its success in classifying the borderline syndrome since, if 


it is successful in this endeavor, the research method would be 
validated. 
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The authors report their work as the first systematic investigation 
of the clinical phenomena described for at least several decades as 
‘borderline’. They emphasize the importance of classification as op- 
posed to the currently more popular preoccupation with the dy- 
namic problem of the individual patient. They decry the tendency 
to infer and interpret, and the underemphasis on and derogation 
of clinical observations of behavior, The goal of classification 
should serve to disclose new relationships. In this spirit the book 
offers a ‘fresh look derived from modern theories of processes and 
new methods of description, noting and statistical analysis’. The 
authors wish to clarify the ‘what’ of the question before answering 
the ‘how’ and speculating about the ‘why’. 

This somewhat polemical introduction is unfortunately charac 
teristic of the book. There are undoubtedly advantages to & statisti- 
cal approach which identifies, defines, and clarifies a syndrome, At 
the same time a study of a particular case history, for example the 
Schreber case, can elucidate more than the individual dynamics 
involved. The two approaches are not mutually exclusive, nor even 
simply complementary; they also overlap to a considerable degree. 
This is shown by the fact that studies employing 
technique have already disclosed a great deal about the so-called 


borderline case. 
The book, nevertheless, is a serious and valuable study inside 
its limited method. The ‘strategy’ employed was for the 


personnel to observe and note the process a nee of a 


patients selected for admission to the ward. ! 
proach in the research is the study of behavior which is 
in psychoanalytic and operational terms as the ego in action. 

The review, or overview, of the literature appropriately empha- 
sizes the ego defects and fragile object relations of pad jirar 
patient. These are seen as the consequence of poor early ma age 
care. The drive conflict centers on the problems of aggression ated’ 
than on sexuality. The literature 1S criticized s being repeti a 
discursive, and not well documented by empirical jgena 
this overview the authors make little effort to Den P 
ture, but prefer to present it as a chaotic, unclear series he ar at 
when it could have been unified. In fact the research agi 
work does not uncover any new facts, but mostly eet pres a 
what has already been discovered. A more care y 
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relevant literature would have shown that the book only scratches 
the surface of what is known. For example, the authors neglect 
the contributions of Melanie Klein on introjection and projection, 
Mahler's formulations concerning the symbiotic and separation-in- 
dividuation developmental phase, Imre Hermann’s early emphasis 
on clinging and going-on search, Lewin’s oral triad, and Anna 
Freud’s concept of oral surrender, not to mention Freud's valuable 
descriptions of early object-self differentiation and fears of dediffer- 
entiation. 

The weakest chapter in the book is the one describing the in- 
dividual patient. The case material and dynamic formulations are 
at the most simplistic level of psychiatric understanding. The chap- 
ter on etiology (i.e., choice of neurosis) is modest in its claims, al- 
though pretentious and repetitive in its attempt to clarify a theoret- 
ical approach. 

The technique of cluster analysis by which the behavioral ob- 
servations are analyzed is beyond this reviewer’s mathematical un- 
derstanding. As a result of a consultation with a young mathemati- 
cian and theoretician of science, I learned that the cluster analysis 
and the use of the null hypothesis was mathematically correct. Each 
patient is assigned a position in a seventy-one dimensional vector 
space or codrdinate system, and certain clustering is noticed. But 
the clustering has a self-fulfilling quality based on the assumptions 
and no new links are established. 

No new causal or dynamic understanding emerges from this re- 
search. The only benefit is to offer certain criteria by which the 
patients may be classified. When Linnaeus classified animals which 
looked alike, the new observation emerged that they could also 
interbreed and so a hidden relationship was revealed. These studies 
lead neither to new correlations nor to new hypotheses. What 
emerges is what was already known and was even used as the criteria 
for classification: the borderline patient has a manifest or latent 
problem with aggression, poorly sustained and primitive object 
relations, and defects in ego functioning. In spite of the book, the 
term borderline remains poorly defined and is probably of question- 
able value. 


WALTER A. STEWART (NEW YORK) 
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FIDELITY AND INFIDELITY—AND WHAT MAKES OR BREAKS A MARRIAGE. 
By Leon J. Saul, M.D. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co.. 1967. 
244 PP- 
Anyone who has tried to write for the lay reader knows the problems 
which beset Dr. Saul in writing a book ‘. . . first, for the married’, 
and then ‘. . . for the single, who plan to marry one day’, The 
temptation to oversimplify struggles with the urge to dip into the 
‘gobbledegook’ of psychoanalytic concepts and and 
sometimes both the author and the reader are the losers. 

Dr. Saul presents a wealth of interesting case material growing 
out of his extensive experience in private practice and in teaching. 
He attempts to spotlight and highlight the common marital prob- 
lems encountered by couples who fail to attain the joys and fulfil- 
ments of which they dreamed in their courting days. The dialogue 
between the psychiatrist and the troubled spouse, or the couple, is 
given in illuminating snatches, and the general technique of the 
marital therapy applied is clearly presented. There is a discussion of 
the nature of marriage, common problems in marriage and their 
causes, sex outside marriage, repetition in marriage of childhood 
patterns, some hazards of marriage and their tion, and some 
rapid resolutions, in respective sections of the book. The writing is 
clear and interesting. 

Sometimes the pai seems too glib, to the professional at least, 
the dynamics too ‘assembly-line’, the methodology too ‘pat’. There is 
a certain sameness about the Arthurs and Amys, the : 
Janes, the Mels and Madeleines, as they file through the pe 
pages, and also about the causes of their diffculty, which so f 
lie in what happened to them in their early years “from © So 
as revealed so infallibly in the patients’ very: first memorye" 
urge to popularize entails the sacrifice of depth and authenticity, 

BA z ul can really make 
and this reviewer questions whether even Dr. Sa 


this sacrifice and still give his readers the help he to the statistics of 


The author repeats an old error in i s 
marriage and divorce, namely, that siria ad a ger 
end in divorce’, and he adds a new distortion OF | 4 
separation’. He states that the BR tuche 
vorces ‘in a given year’, which is comes; ©. : nat 
his former implication. The fact is that > ee aaa 
add the marriages in any one year to already-co! 
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riages, and the year’s divorces to those previously in the divorced 
state. When this is done the ratio is actually one in twelve even for 
new marriages (one to three years), while for longer marriages (up 
to nine years), it is one in twenty-seven. For all marriages the ratio 
is one divorce in thirty-three marriages according to the same HEW 
Vital Statistics Reports from which the often misinterpreted an- 
nual figures come. 

Since so few acceptable books on the subject are available, Dr. 
Saul’s Fidelity and Infidelity must be included on the list. One 
continues to hope for a book that one can turn over to patients with 
complete confidence. This book is not it. 


ABRAHAM N. FRANZBLAU (NEW YORK) 


Psy'CHO-A-NAL'-Y-SIS: USES AND ABUSES. By Lawrence J. Friedman, 
M.D. New York: Paul S. Eriksson, Inc., 1968. 172 pp. 


It is a painful pleasure to write a review of this charming book. 
The good will, the clarity of presentation, and the absence of obses- 
sive intellectualization are strong points in its favor. However, the 
goals described by the title are not, nor could they be, achieved 
in this short monograph. The first two thirds of the book, one 
hundred and nine pages, is devoted to a presentation of the theory 
of psychoanalysis. Five pages are devoted to the distinction between 
conscious, preconscious, and unconscious. The theory of drives and 
their division into oral, anal, phallic, and cedipal phases is covered 
in twenty pages. The pace continues as illustrated by the fact that 
the concepts of fixation and regression are delineated in two and 
a half pages. To the author's credit he is able to describe the 
problem without misstatement in few sentences, but complexity of 
thought and richness of concept are inevitably sacrificed. At the 
level of exposition there is little to criticize except the fact that the 
presentation is only an outline. However, where Dr. Friedman turns 
to an expression of his own views about current problems the qual- 
ity of the book is markedly reduced. This is illustrated in his chap- 
ter, The Obstacles to Growth: Automobiles and Television. These 
are presented as major influences in the restriction of ego develop- 
ment. The author suddenly changes from his rigorous goal of 
presenting analytic theory and becomes a lovable fuddy-duddy of- 


fering his own somewhat simplistic views of current sociological 
outlets for action and fantasy. 
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It is not easy to imagine whom the book can serve. To the poten- 
tial patient for analytic treatment wanting to understand the spe 
cialty, it is too condensed; to the analyst in training it is too 
schematic; and for the advanced student it is too simplistic. The 
book is in competition with Kubie’s book, Practical and Theoretical 
Aspects of Psychoanalysis and with Brenner’s book, An Elementary 
Textbook of Psychoanalysis. It comes off a poor third. 

The fault of the book would seem to lie with the editors. In 
spite of all obstacles, including writing about psychoanalytic theory 
as well as automobiles, television, and the future of man, the author 
comes through as a devoted man of good will. 


WALTER A. STEWART (NEW YORK) 


CROSSCURRENTS IN PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. Edited by Robert 
W. Gibson, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1967. 
259 PP. 

This book consists of a series of papers and discussions delivered 

at a two-day scientific program at the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 

Hospital on its seventy-fifth anniversary. Since the speakers, l 

former members of the hospital staff, were free to choose their own 

topics, the book is somewhat discursive. Although the majority 
the participants were psychoanalysts, the papers cover the wide 

range of modern psychiatry in its varied aspects. ; A 

Philip S. Wagner gives a detailed picture of community pye 
as he attempts to apply brief psychotherapy to lower PD aeia 

in a project sponsored by a labor organization. Samue : n 

presents an interesting comparison of the differing TA of 

must be applied to an evaluation of the results in R ea 
treatment. He compares studies on three groups: Psy ie ni 
with psychotics, psychotherapy with neurotic patients i Ta 
lowest socio-economic group, and prolonged peat Py ° lie 
ysis with patients in private practice. In the first t Ni a T i the 
emphasis is upon changing behavior. With the private group, 


emphasis upon the change in dhe re Ty and 
; E oe T DENE urely behavi 
points out the limitations of a p oF what he does, but more 


stresses the fact that man is not simp. 

P ese latter 
particularly is also what he thinks and feels, and that thi 
experiences are subject to treatment and TET individual develop- 

Leon Eisenberg writes about social class and in 
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ment. He overemphasizes man’s progressive maturation as a mere 
reflection of his social and economic status ‘with convincing evi- 
dence that human malfunction results in large part from society's 
failure to employ its resources equitably’. In his discussion of this 
paper, Eugene Brody expresses a differing point of view and suggests 
that ‘in terms of environmental deficit, what is missing, I believe, is 
the opportunity for certain kinds of relationships’. Eisenberg's paper 
is an interesting example of the degree to which personal prejudices 
may shape the statements made by a psychiatrist as he quotes or 
presents Freud and psychoanalytic theory. It is easy to extrapolate 
some statement from Freud’s early writings so that, bereft of im- 
portant qualifications and its place in the general theory of psycho- 
analysis, it becomes a seemingly justifiable point of attack. 

The area of research is represented by two papers which relate 
to important aspects of psychiatric thinking. Wilson Shaffer dis- 
cusses hypnosis and suggestion and outlines the results of certain 
experiments he has conducted. Douglas Noble describes some re- 
search work he has done with the help of students in a psychoanaly- 
tic institute on auditory residues in dreams. 

Two other papers represent topics which contribute to the full- 
ness of the volume. Ives Hendrick, speaking from the viewpoint 
of general psychiatry, compares the changes in the usage of terms 
as well as many fundamental ideas over the past forty to fifty years. 
Lawrence Kubie gives an excellent review of the future of the 
Private psychiatric hospital in which he delineates its possible func- 
tions and the special place that it occupies for psychiatric treatment. 

In The Dedicated Physician, Harold Searles speaks from his 
Massive experience and understanding of the schizophrenic patient. 
He opens up many interesting avenues of approach for those of us 
who do so little therapy with this group, and whose goals and ap- 
proach are based upon patients with such different types of ego 
development and object relations. He stresses the great pressure 
that overdedication places upon the patient, with the resultant 
maintenance of an infantilized state. I wish that Searles had form- 
ulated his ideas in terms of more definite concepts so that they 
might not be misconstrued and thus possibly lead to careless and 
untherapeutic action, Certainly the treatment of the psychoses de- 


mands wide and free experimentation which, in turn, needs careful 
evaluation and formulation. 
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In his paper, Superego as a Structuring of Roles, Joseph Chassell 
attempts to outline the concept of superego from a few passages 
in Freud which are chosen to serve his purpose. He overlooks the 
importance of the superego as an internalized structure with a com- 
plex origin and seems to ignore its crucial importance as a working 
concept necessary to the understanding of human behavior. He 
ignores psychoanalytic research, theory, and thinking, and ap- 
proaches psychoanalytic concepts entirely from the vantage of be- 
havior, role learning, and structuring of roles by the external en- 
vironment. He even defines empathy as a learning process based 
upon the observation of overt behavior with no mention of its 
essential meaning, which obviously has to do with the subtle grasp 
of the particular emotional experience of another person. Accord- 
ing to this paper, there is no inner life, no meaningful object 
relations, and man is merely a creature who acquired useful or 
common modes of behavior and reactions to the external world. 
Chassell proposes that the best formulation of the superego would 
be that it is the repository of group role learning and includes all 
gradations of socialization ‘from the so-called precursors of the 
superego through the phases of moral realism into moral relativism 
and social norms by the way of peer interactions and experiences 1n 
the secondary groups of society’. The discussion by Sarah Tower 
pinpoints how the methodology employed by Chassell, namely dir ect 
observations of behavior alone, will not ‘produce the associatively 
structured, predominantly verbal material of a psychoanalysis that 
permits exploration of the depth of the mind’. She states that since 
the spectrum of conscious-unconscious mental functioning with its 
dynamic and economic aspects is basic to analytic theory in gen- 
eral, an observational method that cannot yield and does 2p 
these conceptual tools cannot be considered centrally useful in 


psychoanalysis. ith i ri 
Edith Weigert, in her paper on Narcissism: Benign ae Malig: 
nant Forms, attempts to enlarge our concept of sae wis pa 
sism by dividing it into two types. One of these ses e Ta ys 
and at the core of psychic maladjustment while tes er ven ae 
to a positive ego development with increasing sel es ae 
gert points out, narcissism was originally eae a nan do abd 
stage of development between autoerotism an ODJECE s : 
ich had the major role in 


it was the instinct of self-preservation wh 


“building up of human solidarity’. She states that at a later time 
‘Freud's instinct theory became centered upon a dualism of Eros 
and Thanatos—libidinal versus aggressive, and that according to 
his Beyond the Pleasure Principle the preservation of the individ- 
ual as well as communal existence, would depend upon a prepon- 
derance of Eros over Thanatos’. Weigert attempts to introduce the 
aggresive drive into the concept of narcissism, along with that of 
libido, by calling the self-destructive tendencies and self-hatred, ma- 
lignant narcissiem as the aggressive drive is particularly evident 
in the so-called narcissistic neuroses or major psychoses. While this 
would allow a place for the two drives, it would essentially alter 
the concept of secondary narcissism. Rudolf Marburg states, in his 
discussion, that secondary narcissism is also the libidinal investment 
in the various parts and functions of psychic structure as they 

develop the self-image and the ego ideal. The article 
itself is somewhat involved and unclear with the presentation of 
analytic theory miscegenated with existential concepts. 

Francis McLaughlin's paper on The Concept of Health stresses 
how the development of psychoanalysis began with an emphasis on 
the study of iliness and pathology, which later shifted to a general 
theory of psychic functioning and included the course of matura 
tion, plus its vicissitudes. He points out that two seemingly op- 
-a saranane one of these stresses a balance of the internal 
psychic structures emphasis upon the ization of the ego 
and its synthetic capacity; the other, ibbeyehbendtytic view, con- 
siders adjustment and health in terms of a cultural setting. Mc 
Laughlin underscores the difficulty in developing any absolute 
concept of health and the importance of Hartmann's work on 
Geen. He a that mental health is a positive quality, 

absence of illness, that it is al tive and in 
reference to the here and now. = ` gaa 


A. RUSSELL ANDERSON (BALTIMORE) 


THE MIDWIFE AND THE wircH. By Thomas R. Forbes. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1966. 196 pp. 

The psychoanalyst interested in the folklore of d 

pregnancy an 

childbirth should not overlook this beautiful little book. The titles 

of its ten essays provide a good idea of its rich and fascinating 


contents: The Crowing Hen; Heifer, Freemartio, and Ridigeling: 
Pregnancy and Fertility Tests; The Prediction of Sex; 

and Childbirth; Word Charms and the Sator Mystery; The Vell of 
Good Fortune [caul]; The Midwife and the Witch; Perene ihe 
Midwife; and Early Regulation of English Midwives. 

Professor Forbes lucidly and entertainingly describes many pop 
ular superstitions, and outlines their gradual replacement by sies 
tific fact and theory. He utilizes modern endocrinologie and phar 
macologic data to demonstrate the kernels of truth in some of the 
beliefs of the credulous. The most notable example is of the 
carly midwives who experimented with witchcraft. ol the 
ingredients of the ‘flying ointments’ they concocted 
cotic and hallucinogenic drugs of sufficient strength to be 
through the skin and provide ‘trips’ that the poor women 
in all honesty, have sworn to even as they went to the stake. 

My most serious reservation about the book is directed te 
nonpsychoanalytic reader: while his material 
psychoanalytic commentary, Forbes remains . 
analysis. The psychoanalytic reader will supply the mining 
pretation. The most valuable part of the book for the wholar h 


il 
ote 


i 


dents of magic and superstition. 


n. RORERT BLANK (WHEETE ADS, F) 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS LANGUAGE. By Theodore Thaw Thienemann. New 
York: Washington Square Press, Inc., 1967-487 PP- 


If the criterion of interest rather than authenticity i applied to 


contributions are open to a variety of 

linguistic and philosophical. The aerie the reader to join 
in his highly speculative exploration universally — 
subconscious fantasies’ which underlie the origins of language. 
tually, he is primarily interested in the 

is the English lexicon which he uses to the 
specific examples. ar eco 


The author's intention is to offer a Ten pen 


will ultimately become an 


a 
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sense and serving a purpose similar to Freud’s The Interpretation 
of Dreams. One reviewer, who is quoted in part on the book jacket, 
says, “This book is the most intellectually exciting work I have 
read since my first reading of Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams. In 
fact it is a companion volume to Freud’s because it does for language 
what Freud did for the dream. . . .’ One is certainly impressed by 
the author’s philological erudition and the encyclopedic range of 
his information about word derivations. This seems, however, to be 
more of a contribution to philology than it is to either linguistics 
or psychoanalysis, It certainly cannot be compared seriously to 
Freud's classic work. 

The phylogenesis of language has been to date such a literally 
and figuratively undocumentable subject that for some years now 
international linguistic congresses are said to have practically ban- 
ned papers dealing with this subject from their programs. This 
should not discourage the potential reader from approaching theses 
on the subject with the same delight he might have in a credible 
work of science fiction that has literary merit as well. 

Dr. Thass-Thienemann’s Propositions are both stimulating and 
plausible, especially his attempts to demonstrate that certain nouns 
and verbs cluster, in their semantic connotations, as phonetic forms 
around some of the universal instinctual and developmental fea- 
tures of human existence. The argument is organized into three 
parts. Part I, titled Separation and Reunification, refers to the 
precedipal phase, so to speak, of human evolution. The author 
attempts to show how certain word clusters have their origins in 
conflicts and problems of individuation. Part II, @Œdipus—Iden- 
tity and Knowledge, deals with word derivations arising from the 
universal myths of this genre. The chapter headings of this section 
may give some flavor of the author's unique ability to synthesize a 
Propositional and a poetic style: Self Identity, Negation, Dolls and 
Masks, Re: ality, Knowledge, Œdipus, Castration. Part III, The Re- 
turn— Childhood Lost, seems to me more poetic than propositional. 
Dr. Thass-Thienemann implies that there is an epilogue to the 
cedipal myth that should also be treated as a stage in human 
development, at least as far as language is concerned. He introduces 
this section as follows: “The wandering about of the confused and 
disoriented Gidipus is characterized by a salient feature: the unin- 
tentional and unconscious return to the mother. Our question is 
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once more: how far was this blindfolded return home which touched 
the very core of CEdipus’s existence described by specific terms of 
the Greek language? Verbal fantasies may have developed long 
before they were elaborated on by mythology. . . . In fact the 
(Edipus complex as the return to the mother is implicated in the 
pre-history of our language, dating back as far as the early Stone 
Ages.’ The chapter headings in this section are: Regression, Dark 
and Deep, Heaven and Earth, Creation, Paradise and Golden Age. 

It is not speculation as such that one finds disquieting in this 
study. Speculation which attempts to be convincing should deal 
with all conceivable possibilities and should attempt to offer coun- 
terclaims that seem less congenial to the author than his own. Thass- 
Thienemann does not do this in any consistent way. For example, 
he does not deal with the hypothesis that language is an arbitrary 
convention made possible by a species specific biological substrate 
in the evolution of the human brain that developed primarily as a 
communicative ‘tool’ rather than as an expressive need. In this case 
the possibility that language shows the imprint of the id may be a 
secondary effect rather than an indication of its origin. It would be 
quite impossible to offer any crucial evidence that mythopoesis was 
a significant factor in the earliest stages of the evolution of language. 
In fact the argument that at least a rudimentary language was a 
prior necessity for mythopoesis seems more plausible. A sceptic 
might also argue that Thass-Thienemann’s groupings of the lexical 
components of language are procrustean and that similar classifica- 
tory schemata along many other lines are possible. Whatever the 
‘truth’ of the matter, the author's formulations are imaginative and 
stimulating, and great effort has gone into the compilation of a 
1 ‘ological detail with which to buttress his 
arge catalogue of philological detail wi : 
argument. Some of this data is valuable in its own right. i the 

I have two further reservations. The first may seem, és on wi 
nature of semantic ‘nit picking’ but I think that it raises Epia 
which bear on the second more fundamental problem. Fhe 
i BRESET i Janted the previous careless 
unconscious’ with which Freud supptan : A he Sanad 
usage of ‘subconscious’ was, according to the editors © Fadl 
Edition, first used in The Studies in the case of Emmy von ™ 

Po : ‘subconscious’ in several con- 

specifically disapproves of the term st E preiris ana a ee 
texts; for example in The Interpretation ra Ae where he says: 
emphatic terms in The Problem of Lay Ana ysi 
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"The other names are of no use. And do not try to give me literature 
instead of science. If someone talks of subconsciousness, I cannot 
tell whether he means the term topographically—to indicate some- 
thing lying in the mind beneath consciousness—or qualitatively— 
to indicate another consciousness, a subterranean one, as it were. He 
is probably not clear about any of it. The only trustworthy an- 
tithesis is between conscious and unconscious. But it would be a se- 
rious mistake to think that this antithesis coincides with the distinc- 
tion between ego and id. Of course it would be delightful if it were 
as simple as that: our theory would have a smooth passage. But 
things are not so simple. All that is true is that everything that 
happens in the id is and remains unconscious and that processes 
in the ego, and they alone, can become conscious. But not all of 
them are, nor always, nor necessarily; and large portions of the ego 
can remain permanently unconscious,’ I have the impression that 
some of the author’s ambiguous formulations arise from his failure 
to distinguish the term ‘subconscious’ from ‘unconscious’ and ‘ego’ 
from ‘id’. In using the terms ‘subconscious’ and ‘unconscious’ inter- 
changeably I think he produces considerable confusion for the 
reader, 

In the same vein the author seems to use the superordinate con- 
cept ‘language’ as if it were synonymous with one of its subordinate 
parts, lexicon, or vocabulary. Thus he seems to be out of touch 
with the preoccupation of modern linguists who find that the 
problems of syntax, for example, may be more fundamental to an 
understanding of the ‘deep structure’ of language which, in turn, 
may be closer to its universalities than a study of word derivations. 
Thass-Thienemann does not mention in his bibliography the work 
of Heckett, Chomsky, G. A. Miller, and others whose analyses of 
linguistic structure suggest that a purely lexical approach to the 
relationship between language and meaning is a naive one. 

However posterity may judge this book as a contribution to 
psycholinguistic theory, I found it to be interesting reading if only 
for the wealth of incidental information that it contains. The 
author has enthusiasm for his subject and obviously worked very 
hard to collect the etymological and mythological data with which 
he supports his conclusions. 


VICTOR H. ROSEN (NEW YORK) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION OF CHILDREN’S HUMAN FIGURE DRAWINGS. 

By Elizabeth Munsterberg Koppitz, Ph.D. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., 1968. $41 pp. 


Dr. Koppitz, an educator and school psychologist, has made a heroic 
effort to combine the intimacy of the clinical approach with the 
rigorous demands of statistical classification of groups oriented to- 
ward detection, screening, classification, and prediction. She is less 
convincing in the posture of the statistical ‘scientist’ than in her 
capacity for warmth, intuition, and insight revealed in the indi- 
vidual case illustrations, In her group studies, she makes limited 
use of the potentials for comprehensive analysis of the individual 
inherent in projective drawings. Were it possible to combine the 
clinical and statistical, the book would have made a unique con- 
tribution. While some of the facts and opinions are of interest to 
the clinician, the offer of practical, tangible, and simple solutions 
that provide the enduring truth are only misleading aspirations. 
Analogues of the conflict between the statistical and clinical ap- 
proach are seen by Dr. Koppitz in the Goodenough-Harris use of 
drawings for the measurement of intellectual maturity and the 
Machover projective analysis of human figure drawings. She pur- 
ports to improve upon the limitations of both. The author er- 
roncously regards the Machover approach as dealing with only the 
emotional aspects as contrasted with the Goodenough system which 
is restricted to the intellectual aspect, as if they were separate and 
distinct parts of the total person. Organic items are also added to the 
checklist. Dr. Koppitz ignores the fact that the projective drawing 
principles, which cover the structure and content of a figure drawn, 
derive from the essential and universal focus of the body image 


and provide a guide for the understanding of the whole individual 


in his dynamic complexity. The author offers a scale comprised of 
thirty developmental (intellectual) items, drawn mostly from the 
longer Goodenough scale, thirty emotional and eleven organic items. 
No weighting or syndroming of items for clinical significance is 
attempted. Deviance from her norms are equated with pathology 
and approximately two-plus items are the cut-off, In her discussion, 
Dr. Koppitz is beset with contradictions. Based on her system, she 

ommendations without recourse 


offers dogmatic conclusions and reci } i 
to other data. In another context, she firmly cautions that 
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interpretations of figure drawings are speculative until verified by 
the child’s history and other clinical data’, which follows a general 
statement that ‘drawings are an objective and reliable indicator of 
the child’s self-concept, his attitude toward others, and . . . offer 
a picture of his emotional adjustment’. 

While the author repeatedly asserts that the concept of the body 
image is ‘not valid’, she nevertheless clings, in her case illustrations, 
to such interpretations as slanted figures reflecting ‘off balance’; 
marked asymmetry denoting ‘poor integration’; shading revealing 
‘anxiety’; omission of neck betraying ‘faulty control of impulses’; 
omission of arms expressing problems relating to contact or doing; 
fingers referring to manipulation, etc. Also, although Dr. Koppitz 
declares her preference for Sullivanian dynamics, she makes in her 
case studies such heretical freudian statements as a specific body area 
being ‘the seat of sexual impulses’ and ‘the excessively large foot 
reflecting consciousness about the child’s sexual thoughts and activ- 
ities’ while giving no attention to her stated preference for Sul- 
livanian interpersonal dynamics. As if dealing with embattled is- 
sues, the author is driven by defensive urgency to validate and 
prove, leading often to laborious rationalizations that succeed only 
in blocking what appears to be an honest interest in the full 
implications of projective drawings and a richer understanding of 
the individual child. This conflict makes for vacillation between 
caution and dogmatism. Freed from the statistical demands of the 
‘objective’ and ‘scientific’, Dr. Koppitz emerges as an intuitive and 
insightful clinician, sensitive to the dynamics of drawing projection. 

The book is clearly and well written; the tables, summaries, 
and index are useful. It cites literature sporadically, concentrating 
mostly on affirmation or denial of Machover’s principles with which 
the author is not too intimate. If Dr. Koppitz used more of her 
energy in exploring the details of her excellent drawing illustra- 
tions and less in proving and disproving, the book would have been 
a more valuable addition to the library of the active clinician. 
Perhaps too, it would have fared better were it reviewed by one less 
identified with the development of projective drawing analysis. 


KAREN MACHOVER (BROOKLYN, N.Y.) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANXIETY. By Eugene E. Levitt. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., 1967. 223 pp- 


The author, professor of Clinical Psychology at Indiana University 
School of Medicine, offers an elementary and somewhat narrow view 
of the problem of anxiety. The first three chapters consider ter- 
minology, theories of anxiety deriving from psychoanalysis and ex- 
perimental psychology, and defenses against anxiety. The refer- 
ences to psychoanalysis reflect grave misunderstanding of Freud's 
views and a total ignorance of modern ego psychology. The balance 
of the book is concerned with methods of experimental measure- 
ments of anxiety and their application to learning, cognitive proc- 
esses, and personality dimensions. Even in the author's own field 
of competence the treatment is superficial and uncritical. Committed 
to the premise that only the experimental is scientific, Levitt dis- 
misses other methods of data collection, including ‘mere observa- 
tion’, as unworthy of serious consideration. As a result he often 
neglects to consider what it is that is being ‘measured’ as ‘anxiety’. 
The net result is a work that has little to offer a psychoanalyst, 
and far less to offer a psychologist. 
GEORGE L. ENGEL (ROCHESTER, N.Y.) 


ABSTRACTS 


International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XLIX, 1968. 


This issue consists of symposia and papers presented at the Twenty-Fifth In- 
ternational Psychoanalytic Congress, held in Copenhagen in 1967. 

Acting Out. Pp. 164-230. 

Anna Freud points out that her father originally used the term, acting out, 
to describe repetition of the past in the transference in contradistinction to 
remembering and verbalizing. As analytic interest shifted from cdipal to pre- 
eedipal conflicts and from id to ego, increasingly positive value was placed on 
acting out in the transference. The same term came to be applied only to re- 
enactment of the past outside of the analysis. This confusion about the defini- 
tion of acting out remains a troublesome theme throughout the symposium and 
is not resolved. 

Leon Grinberg describes the role of object loss and separation in acting out; 
during analysis, vacations often trigger acting out episodes. In an attempt to 
clarify the meaning of the term and particularly to differentiate it from neurotic 
action, Leo Rangell defines acting out as ‘action undertaken by the patient to 
resist the movement of the therapeutic process, . . . a specific type of neurotic 
action, directed towards interrupting the process‘ of achieving effective in- 
sight . . .', Similarly, Thorkil Vanggaard confines acting out to behavior out- 
side the analysis, meant to provide relief of tensions created by the analytic 
situation. If this behavior is not motivated by tensions from the analysis, he 
alls it simply ‘impulsive action’, The confusion and frustration surrounding 
the term, acting out, were well expressed by David Beres in the panel discus- 
sion at the close of the Congress, He had conducted a seminar on acting out 
for two years and ‘we came out with more uncertainty about what the con- 
cept meant and how it was used than when we started’. 


Psychosomatics. Pp. 231-253. 


Morton Reiser presents an excellent overview of the application of psycho- 
analytic principles to the understanding of psychosomatic illness, He points out 
the need for further psychoanalytic observations of patients with physical illness. 
Alexander Mitscherlich introduces the interesting concept of ‘bi-phasic de- 
fenses’. He feels that chronic somatic symptomatology occurs in persons who 
failed in a previous attempt at resolving their conflicts on a psychic level. 
Melitta Sperling comments on the frequent association of acting out and psycho- 
somatic illness in the same patient. She feels that psychosomatic illness occurs 
in the analysis of an acting out patient when the analysis comes to be viewed 
as a threat to his pregenital character structure; breaking off analysis would 
mobilize intense separation anxiety. The patient submits to the analyst and stops 


his overt acting out, but continues the rebellion against the analyst via somatic 
acting out. 


v 
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Indications and Contraindications. Pp. 254-275. 


‘The So Called Good Hysteric’ by Elizabeth Zetzel describes four groups of 
female patients who present hysterical characters or hysterical neuroses, Only 
the first group, the ‘true hysteric’, is a good analytic risk; the others offer prob- 
lems of varying severity to analysis. Most of the ‘good hysterics’ fall into the 
poor risk group, tend to be depressive characters, and have defects in basic ego 
functions. P. C. Kuiper makes a plea for more exacting criteria in the selection 
of patients for analysis, He feels that too often the analyst chooses unsuitable 
patients and thereby becomes disillusioned with his work. 


Child Analysis and Pediatrics. Pp. 276-297. 

Albert Solnit presents a most stimulating account of ten years of collaborative 
work between a child analyst and a group of pediatricians. The goals were to 
improve the psychological acumen of the participating pediatricians and to 
refine and sharpen psychoanalytic formulations and concepts. 


Psychic Traumatization through Social Catastrophe. Pp. 298-329. 

This fascinating but painful symposium addresses itself primarily to the 
psychopathology of survivors of the Nazi concentration camps. William Nieder- 
land describes the ‘survivor syndrome’, based on observations of eight hundred 
survivors, as consisting of: 1, anxiety with associated phobias, insomnia, and 
nightmares; 2, disturbances of cognition and memory; $, chronic depressive 
states associated with ‘survivor guilt’; 4, tendency to isolation, withdrawal, 
brooding, unstable object relationships, and marked ambivalence; 5, psychotic 
and psychosis-like pictures; 6, alteration of personal identity; 7, psychosomatic | 
conditions; and 8, a ‘living corpse’ appearance and behavior. The most preva- 
lent manifestation is a chronic state of anxious, bland depression. Very often 
these patients cannot verbalize the traumatic gan Niederland is particularly 
impressed by the ‘all pervasive guilt’ of these survivors. 

Alfred ane Jac the puzzling ‘latency period’ that often exists 
between the traumatic internment and the appearance of symptoms. He per 
that there occurs an ego split with blanket denial of the Gra E 
a ‘super-normal’ kind of functioning. At a later date some small addi 
insult overstresses the system, and the patient decompensates into diniai 
illness, 

Erich Simenauer, speaking from personal experience, describes the very 


‘it is beyond reasonable doubt that previous personality plays a relatively 
small part in the psychic sequele of ~ 
some interesting questions about the genetic principle in psychoanalytic theory. 


Martin Wangh puts forth the notion 3 
the resolution of conflicts results from the stresses of a previous war which 


so traumatized these individuals that they seek a repetition of the ee 
events in accord with the ‘repetition compulsion’. He feels or = shed 
adulthood can acquire the same unconscious significance as a childhood 

and demand similar reworking. 
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Following these symposia, the issue contains thirty-four brief papers, many 

with discussions, Six are abstracted below. 


Psychosomatic Asthma and Acting Out. C. Philip Wilson. Pp. 330-333. 

Wilson presents clinical material about an adult female who developed 
asthma for the first time during the terminal phase of her analysis. Further 
analysis of the transference led to a cessation of asthmatic attacks and a suc 
cessful termination. The author feels that there is no specific personality 
profile in asthmatics, and that the unconscious fantasies leading to asthmatic 
attacks vary from patient to patient. 


Short Term Effects as Indicators of the Role of Interpretations in Psycho- 
analysis. James Naiman. Pp. 853-356. 

Naiman attempts to clarify the short term effects of analytic interpretation 
and discusses the controversial issue of whether cure comes about through 
interpretation alone, or through ‘corrective emotional experience’, identifica- 
tion with the analyst, or introjective-projective mechanisms. He illustrates with 
dinical material how an interpretation effected change in the direction of 
homosexuality to heterosexuality. The interpretation had five effects: feeling 
of discovery, relevant associations, behavioral change, change in affect, and 
change in dream material. 


Indications and Contraindications: Lessons from the Second Analysis, Her- 
bert F. Waldhorn. Pp. 358-362. 

In cases of unsuccessful first analyses, Waldhorn feels that limitations of 
the analyst are most frequently responsible, particularly failures in persistent 
analysis of the transference. There is an unwillingness to recognize the limita- 
tions of analysis as a therapy. In some cases re-analysis is necessary, not 
because of any inadequacy of the first analysis, but because analysis cannot 
ensure against the development of new difficulties with changing life stresses. 
toe od therapeutic expectations have their roots in the anxiety of the 

lyst. 


Dis-Identifying from Mother: Its Special Importance for the Boy. Ralph R. 
Greenson. Pp. 370-374. 

Dis-identifying from mother is a precedipal phenomenon, but is closely 
related to the later identification with father in the psychic development of 
boys. Greenson feels that an important factor in the boy’s motivation to 
identify with father is the mother’s love and respect for the father. 


The Psychology of the Fool. James Alexander and Kenneth S. Isaacs. 
Pp. 420-423. 

The fool engages in neurotically motivated acting out called folly; the uncon- 
scious aim of folly is destructive aggression which is denied by the fool to 
himself and to others. The authors distinguish the ‘fool’ from the ‘buffoon’ 
who ‘plays the fool’ with conscious intent. The fool, because of his basic 
dishonesty, is seldom motivated to enter treatment. 
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Archaic Features of Ego Functioning. Charles Brenner. Pp. 426-429 


Brenner makes the point that many features of infantile ego functioning 
persist normally into adult life. He raises the question of whether “regrenion 
in the service of the ego’ is not often misapplied to infantile ego functioning 
thereby leading to a concept of normal adult ego functioning which is 
unrealistic. 

LAWRENCE It, ROCKLAND 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. CXLVILI, 1969. 


A Tripartite Model of Ego Functioning Values and Clinical and Research 
Applications. Norma Haan. Pp. 14-30. 


does not deal with the other psychoanalytic frames of study, such as topo 
graphical, economic, and genetic. Although the model may offer a structure 
for studying adaptation, the particular ego functions cited and followed 
through are sufficiently diverse from the usual psychoanalytic categories to 
present some terminological confusion. 


The Effects of Hearing One’s Own Voice on Dream Content: A Replication. 
Vincenzo Castaldo and Philip S. Holzman. Pp. 74-82. 


Previous studies by the same authors demonstrated affective sonna i 
subjects on hearing their own voices whether they were aware ki 
This was seen as a momentary startle in regarding their voices = 
stimuli with aspects of character and personality not The 
The present study, quite well bears e one done a few years ago. 
results were the same. During sleep, when a subject i 
manifest content presents the dreamer or principal E meg vin ws 
and independent. When another person's voice is presen 


tent, the dreamer is pictured in a passive role. 
A number of explanations are postulated. Since the voice functions genetically 


in the control and modulation of behavior, hearing one's own voice bears e 
implication of achieving mastery. Hearing psycho 
of command, prohibition, and permission, leads ig pare pole aan 
physiological response produced on hearing ons OWN CO the state of defensive- 
activation productive of an active role in the dream. in sleep, the subjects 
ness toward one’s own needs and wishes is diminished in Z 
discrimination between his own voice and those of 
pared to the waking state. 
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Homosexual Incest. James B. Raybin. Pp. 105-110, 

This case report of overt homosexual incest involves three generations of a 
family. The informing patient showed a variety of neurotic and character prob- 
lems. His father, although not examined, presented no gross psychiatric dif- 
ficulties; the son was hospitalized with an acute psychotic disorder. Although 
extensive dynamic formulations were not possible from the data, the author 
speculates about the basis for the pathology both in terms of the individual's 
development and the family interaction. 


HAROLD R. GALEF 


American Imago. XXV, 1968. 


Fortinbras and Hamlet. K. R. Eissler. Pp. 199-223. 

Eissler considers possible functions of the character, Fortinbras, in Hamlet. 
One idea holds that Fortinbras, whose father died before he was born and whose 
mother conceivably died in childbirth, was spared the ‘cdipal poison’ and 
could act without conflictual hesitation and doubt. Flexible and reality-adapted, 
he sharpens by contrast Hamlet's highly conflicted, hesitant personality. An- 
other idea maintains that Fortinbras is a Hamlet reborn and as such tempers 
the emotional impact of the tragic ending on the Elizabethan audience. This 
and other devices (jigs, multilayered endings) were required because Elizabethan 
actors had a far deeper effect on their audiences than their modern counter 
parts. The deeper effect is attributed to a higher emotional susceptibility in 
the Elizabethan and to the greater ability of Elizabethan actors to pour ‘enor 
mous quantities of emotion’ into their performances. Eissler feels this ability 
derives from a phase in their careers when they played female roles which 
allowed them to unfold, exhibit, enjoy, and experience their feminine and 
homosexual inclinations. 


Coriolanus: The Anxious Bridegroom. Emmett Wilson, Jr. Pp. 224-241- 

This highly plausible essay seeks to demonstrate latent œdipal themes in 
Coriolanus. In the early part of the play Coriolanus attempts to master his 
seductive mother, Volumnia. However, he fears engulfment in her ambitious 
designs to use him for her own military and political purposes. He reacts with 
aggression and hatred which is projected onto her genital, re-enforcing his €- 
pectation of castration. In the latter part he joins forces with a virile, loving 
father, Aufidius, against Volumnia. Later he provokes Aufidius to attack his body 
and thus achieves a loye-death at his hands. 


Macbeth: ‘Fair is Foul and Foul is Fair’. L. Veszy-Wagner. Pp. 242-257- 

The author contends that the problem in Macbeth is the protagonist's un- 
certainty as to whether he is an effeminate man or a mannish woman. Lady 
Moan represents both the projected feminine aspect of Macbeth and Mac- 
beth's mother. She, like the witches, is both phallic and evil, and bears the 
responsibility for the evil in his nature. While the paper contains interesting 
ideas, readers may wish they had been better clarified and substantiated. 


ABSTRACTS 3 
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Iago. Shelley Orgel. Pp. 258-275. 
Othello’s engagement and marriage to Deslemona i understood as aa 
erdipal crime; guilt is aroused and there is regression to oral phase conflicts, age 
is the personification of Othello's regressively reprojected sadistic superego. 


Othello’s Jealousy. Stephen Reid. Pp. 274-295. 

Reid explains Othello’s behavior toward Desdemona at deriving from wé- 
denly released cedipal feelings. His accusation of infidelity is understood ss a 
projection of guilt for heterosexual incestuous desires and not asa defenie 
against homosexuality. The thesis is amply substantiated by references to the 
text. 

JORErH WILLIAM MAP 


Psychoanalytic Review. LV, 1968. 


Freud and Nietzsche. Bruce Mazlish. Pp. 360-975- 

The author has gone to considerable effort to explore the major writings by 
and about Freud for references to the relationship between Freud and Nietexhe. 
He found only a dozen references and of these one has Freud 
Nietzsche's ideas have had no influence whatsoever on his work. 
not emphasize Freud’s calling attention to Nictzsche's serious illness, general 
paralysis. He does not suggest that the megalomania often associated with this 
illness might be related to some of Nietzsche's grandiose statements. Nietzsche's 
concept of Superman viewed from a freudian approach makes an interesting 
discussion in this scholarly article. 


Conversations on Freud. Ludwig Wittgenstein and Rush Rhees. Pp. 376-386 

These conversations, dated 1942-1945, declare that Freud is absurd and pre 
analysis is a delusion that does harm. The rambling apami on anxiety, a 
unconscious, symbolism, the correctness of interpretations, —_ 
dreams, sounds like the superficial carping of little men who envy a giant. 


The author's task in her book, Theseus, to w’ accent the 
demonstrate symbiotic role relationships and, opaga tg ee and 
mother’s side of the œdipal story. Her cape master-slave relation- 
the Centaur with a clarification of Heracles as applied 10 MOMENT Americaa 
ships in various cultures, primarily in the rora gent while the master 
South. The slave becomes powerful, resourceful, and ty and terror after 
regreses to an infantile state of brutal but helpless = i 
he has relied on his slave. 


Schizoid Rule-Following. Robert W. Daly. PP-40414- a ay 
The author outlines a number of aan p eens the poetic at 
employ in their pattern of living. His style 
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times, but he alludes to clinical observations often enough to make the artide 
quite useful. The subject material of anxiety-ridden alienation, however, is so 
broad and so frequently employed in mass media that the carefully formulated 
cight-point definition of schizoid seems like a description of everyday occurrence 
in our frenetic, industrialized society. This definition revolves around the con- 
cept of a pattern of ‘approach-avoidance conflict’, The author concentrates on 
the intrapersonal and the interpersonal and avoids sociological explanations. 
Notably lacking in his clinical emphasis is any mention of actual physical in- 
feriority that goes along with the feeling of failure leading to paranoid ideation. 
He does, however, include Alfred Adler in his interesting list of references. 


Sartre’s ‘Words’; An Existential Self-Analysis. Joseph P. Fell. Pp. 426-441. 

Words by Sartre might be considered a confession of the imposture of his 
previous works, such as Being and Nothingness. Words deals with Sartre’s first 
ten years of life. The lack of a father which he emphasizes in ‘loathing’ his 
childhood and, in effect, denying a superego, should be balanced by the fact 
that he had a grandfather who ‘drove’ him into literature. This implies that the 
grandfather cared a great deal about the boy and the boy denied it. Words is 
an exposure of Sartre's previous self-deception. The author wonders if this may 
be still another deceit escaping our grasp in a shifting dialectic of possibility 
and necessity, 


The Concept of Creative Illness. Henri F. Ellenberger. Pp. 442-456. 

The cure of an illness can result in a feeling of enthusiasm, the production 
of creative ideas, and a lasting personality change. This paper attempts to im- 
press by leaping references, much in the style of Jung, going from German and 
French romanticists to Siberian shamans, The author finally comes to his main 
thesis: the creative work of Freud and Jung came as a result of their ‘neurotic 
illness’. He omits the more ominous signs of Jung’s illness, such as having kept 
à loaded revolver in his desk and being frightened by his homocidal-suicidal 
dreams soon after separating from Freud. There is very interesting documenta- 
ton on the source of the term, the pleasure principle, which Freud admittedly 
borrowed from the philosopher, Fechner, Fechner had arrived at the concept 
after a serious depression had been replaced by hypomania. The paper ends 
in a continuation of the Freud-Jung controversy, in defense of Jung. 


A Category of the Human Spirit. Marcel Mauss, Pp. 457-481. , 

The author applies French sociology and ethnology to the idea of the persona. 
He quotes anthropologists, theologians, and philosophers, gives a nod to psy 
chologists and neurologists, but omits entirely any mention of psychoanalysts. 
There is an informative section on the development of the idea of the persona 
under the Romans, Persona is related to cognomen and imago. Slaves, however, 
had no persona, no body, no name, no cognomen, and no goods of their own. 
The author asserts that Christianity changed all this without explaining how. 
There is a description of the evolution of the persona from the man defined by 
his status to the concept of man as a human person. 
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Person, Ego, Human Spirit in Marcel Maum: Comments, Lawrence 
Pp. 482-490. 

Krader comments on Mauss's essay on the development of the penos mot 
the Western World but as an organidan of man in his universal mode 
being. Therefore Krader asserts that Mauss should have added 
list of philosophers. The idea of the person is a construct arising 
lems in law, theology, morals, and economy. Only one final 
note seems to have any bearing on psychoanalysis. Linnacus 
stage in the life cycle masks the true imago of insects. This 
the Latin word according to which the imago would mask the 
analysts used the version of Linnaeus. They wed imago to denote the 
perfect form of personality that remains largely unchanged after a certain age 
for one’s entire lifetime. 


Ha 
Eiifirar 


The Cure of Souls and the Winds of Change. Paul Meadows Pp. 491-504- 


ferentiated from action therapy, and there is an interesting discussion of the 
criticisms each has received. The American Psychoanalytic Asociation is 

as having concluded that ‘the case is as good for one therapy as it is for am- 
other’ in its evaluation of the efficacy of therapy. Among the references cited is 
The Greeks and the Irrational by E. R. Dodds. We are still having difficulty 
being rational. 


Avant-Garde Dramatists from Ibsen to Tonesco. Benjamin Nelson. Pp. 505-512. 


i i does not use the 
categorization. Unlike other authors on this subject, Nelson 
term ‘controlled regression’ into nihilism that suggests the ape tees = 
be renamed ‘backward-guard’. He states that the ‘alienation 
drama is akin to the procedures of paradigmatic 
audiences do not wish to be stripped of their last defenses. This certainly would 


apply to patients as well. 


NOTES 


ELISABETH R. GELEERD died on May 25, 1969. A beloved and respected colleague, 
her loss is deeply felt by all of us; students, colleagues, friends, and not least 
by the many patients, child and adult, whom she treated in her long experience 
as a psychoanalyst. 

Born in the Netherlands, Dr. Geleerd received her psychoanalytic education 
in London. She came to the United States in 1940, worked at the Menninger 
Clinic for over four years, and then transferred to New York. In 1947 she be- 
came a training analyst and an active and valuable participant in the training 
program of the New York Psychoanalytic Institute. Her contributions to the 
child analysis curriculum were noteworthy and she became a leader in the new 
training program in the psychoanalysis of adolescents. Much of the credit for 
the integration of child development and child analysis into the educational 
program of the New York Psychoanalytic Institute must go to Elisabeth Geleerd. 
She was a Fellow of the Board on Professional Standards of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association and one of the founders of the American Associa- 
tion for Child Psychoanalysis, She was the author of a number of important 
papers on child analysis and metapsychology, and the editor of The Child 
Analyst at Work. 

MARTIN H. STEIN 


FRITZ SCHMIDL died on May 5, 1969. His devotion to psychoanalysis went back 
to the days of the Youth Movement in Vienna where Bernfeld and Fenichel were 
among his many friends, Though trained in law, his interests were primarily in 
methodology and applied Psychoanalysis, especially in literature and history. 
His papers and reviews, some of which appeared in This QUARTERLY, exemplified 
a rare, gemlike clarity. A member of the Faculty of the Department of Psychiatry 
at the University of Washington and of the Seattle Psychoanalytic Institute, he 
was distinguished for his brilliance, warmth, and wisdom. 
NORMAN REIDER 


MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


April 16, 1968. DIFFICULTIES IN THE PATH OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. (Eighteenth Sigmund 
Freud Anniversary Lecture.) Anna Freud. 


Miss Freud addresses herself to the seemingly negative topic in the established 
Psychoanalytic tradition which finds it more profitable to approach the obstacles 
than those parts of the work which come easily. She is aware that the world has 
frequently blamed analysts for this approach, seeing it as inherently pessimistic 
and negative. Her topic is in the tradition of three of Freud’s papers: A Dif- 
ficulty in the Path of Psychoanalysis (1917), The Resistances to Psychoanalysis 
(1925), and Analysis, Terminable and Interminable (1937). To the two areas 
approached by her father, i.e., difficulties within the patient and difficulties in 
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the attitude of the external world, she has added a third—diticultics within 


was a sense that dreams were not really worthy of study. This attitude has 
changed markedly as shown by the studies of physiologists and academic psy- 
chologists uncovering the nature of dreaming and the severe consequences of 
dream deprivation. Thus none of the original ‘stumbling blocks” spa- 
rated the analyst from the world around him can be regarded as obstacles today. 


between psychiatry and psychoanalysis which did not exist before. At first 
psychiatry had few therapeutic methods to offer; now many analysts feel they 
have a hard time keeping their place in the treatment of mental illness, partic 


in 
acceptance, analysts feel a pressure to be more ‘scientific’, although methods 
one discipline do not necessarily fit the material available in another. Finally. 


i it seems 
the struggle of man himself which analysis exposed. Today, 
that the young are more interested in man against society, and they are mpi- 
cious that analysis will lead to adaptation to the present forms society. 
Miss Freud then turned to the obstacles to cure in the patients being weated, 
which were listed in Analysis, Terminable and Interminable. From a A 
tions with children, she would add other factors that often prevent 
constitutional low frustration or low pes ae 
ness to accept substitute satisfaction; a consti 
to be grown-up. Many of these obaacis can De semn ee Sos the mo 
which is understandable when we t 
important analytic ally and a depend eek on its synthetic function. 
As Dr. Eissler first noted, the lytic process mow 
ego; a ad atated that a notmal ego.of thie kind ls an ideal ction. Citing 
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Brenner's Archaic Features in Ego Functioning, Miss Freud pointed out that 
it is the synthetic function which leaves us in the lurch since normal people 
tolerate many contradictions. What efforts have analysts made to overcome this 
impasse? Some analysts, using the early discoveries of analysis that one must 
go back to the infantile neurosis to effect a cure, conclude that one must go 
back to the first year of life and to the interaction of mother and child. Per- 
haps starting with Melanie Klein, this contention seems today to have grown 
far beyond that. Recently Jeanne Lampl-de Groot proposed something similar 
in a paper, Obstacles in the Way of Psychoanalysis, giving examples of how 
leading the analysis back to the first year of life can solve difficulties within the 
patient previously thought insoluble by psychoanalysis. Many do not share this 
point of view. Leading the analysis back from the infantile neurosis to the 
first year of life requires certain assumptions which are not always spelled out, 
such as that the material is no longer verbal and therefore not really available 
to consciousness and verbalization. This, then, leads to neglect of certain tech- 
nical procedures which analysts have always felt to be very important—free 
association perhaps being one, If the analyst works with the first year of life 
he does not work any longer with conflicts of the structured personality; he 
works with the details of how this structure was built up. This is an enormous 
difference. According to these views the division between the innate and early 
acquired constitution is altered significantly, most of the constitution con- 
sidered as acquired in the first year of life. Miss Freud does not think that the 
assumption that whatever is acquired is reversible can be proved. 

Miss Freud then turned to the difficulties within analysts themselves, by-pass- 
ing such familiar topics as ‘blind spots’. Rather she speaks of a concern that 
led the American Psychoanalytic Association to set up an ad hoc committee for 
scientific activities, i.e., the question of whether there is a deficiency of creative 
Tesearch in the central areas of Psychoanalysis, She asks why analysts are 80 
concerned about creativity; an analyst is not a creator but an explorer. She be- 
lieves that what has been lost is a closeness of clinical and theoretical thinking. 
A misunderstanding has crept into the field centering around the concept, 
metapsychology. Metapsychology was meant to be an attitude to look at the 
clinical facts not from one side but always from four sides simultaneously: 
genetic, dynamic, topographic or stuctural, and economic (some later added 
the adaptive aspect). These facets have never received equal interest. At first 
the dynamic captured the attention of both the world and analyst alike. For 
conflicts to be understood clinically and therapeutically, the topographic view 
gained attention. The structural idea came into vogue after 1926, when Inhibi- 
tons, Symptoms and Anxiety appeared, The economic point of view has 
always been a step-child, although all internal battles are won and lost accord- 
ing to the strength of the forces engaged in them. In treatment the alteration 
We attempt to bring about is in the dynamics and economics within the struc 
ture; the genetic aspect is merely a means to an end, eliciting facts we can 
Offer to the ego for its mediating role. Miss Freud remembers how fascinated 
she was with dynamics at the time she wrote The Ego and the Mechanism of 
Defense; Hartmann was fascinated with genetics at the same time in his Ego 
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Psychology and Problems of Adaptation. With the current emphasis on the Ért 
year of life, we are in an cra where genetics mems to ‘have the upper hand” 
and we will have to wait until genetics again becomes connected to the other 
aspects. When that has happened, we will be back in what the ed Ace oomelt- 
tee for scientific activities has hopefully called ‘a creative era of peychoanalysis’. 
ALAN BARRE 


MEETING OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The idealizing transference is the therapeutic revival of the carly sate in 
which the psyche saves a part of the lost experience of global narcissistic per- 
fection by assigning it to an archaic (transitional) object—the idealized parent 
imago. Idealization whether it is directed at a dimly perceived archaic mother- 
breast or at a clearly recognized œdipal parent, belongs genetically and dy- 
namically in a narcissistic context. The stream of narcissism which is subsumed 
under the term, idealized parent imago, remains vulnerable throughout early 
development. The period of greatest vulnerability ends when an idealized su- 
perego has been formed. Under optimal circumstances, the child experiences 
gradual disappointment in the idealized object, leading to a withdrawal of the 
narcissistic idealizing cathexes from the object imago and to their gradual in- 
ternalization. If the child suffers the loss of the idealized object, or disappoint- 
ment in it, the needed internal structure is not acquired and the child's psyche 
remains fixated on the archaic object imago. 


development of the grandiose self: 1, 
ence of the analysand includes the wee 2, 
patient assumes that the analyst is Ji im; $. 
the analyst is experienced as a separate person who has significance for the 
patient only as an approving and con! 
display. If the development of the gran 
ture may be cut off Si 
of the personality. In the mirror Brp it may become cohesively 
mobilized and a new road to its modifica Pape 
activity in the clinical process during the et iak peer 
ing to consciousness of the infantile fantasies of a ae 

The principal aim of the working-through ari beer ad a 
ence is the transformation of the grandiose self, Ie ores 
ego's potential for action and in increasingly realistic self-esteem. The principal 
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aim of the working-through processes in the idealizing transference is the inter- 
nalization of the idealized object, leading to a strengthening of the matrix of 
the ego and to the strengthening of the patient's ideals, 

Countertransference may result if the analyst has not come to terms with his 
own grandiose self. He may respond to the patient's idealization of him with 
intense stimulation of his unconscious grandiose fantasies and an intensification 
of defenses which bring about his rejection of the patient's idealizing transfer- 
ence. In the mirror transference, the analyst's own narcissistic needs may make 
him intolerant of a situation in which he is reduced to the role of mirror for 
the patient's infantile narcissism, 


MARTIN J. WEICH 


SSE 
The Fall Meeting of the American PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION with be held 
December 12-14, 1969, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

8 SE Ee 


‘The WORLD MENTAL HEALTH ASEMBLY, Sponsored by the World Federation for 
Mental Health and the U. $, National Association for Mental Health, will take 


further information, write to: Dr. Paul V. Lemkau, Chairman, 615 North Wolfe 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21205. 
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